
Taking back 
control of 

job and life 



We welcome this month. Gene Ford [ a new contributor 
to this column. — Felix Martin and John Marcotte. 


Editorial Article — The world after Malta summit: 

Bush’s Panama invasion; Gorbachev 
and the East European uprisings 


“You could say we lost the strike, but it was a victory 
too. Before, I was getting straight time for the 65 to 80 
hours a week I was working. Finally we shook them up 
enough so that we get overtime pay. Also, now we all 
know that the only solution is to create our own union, 
controlled by us.” 

This is the angry and tired voice of a Mexican work- 
er, one of the 150 sanitation workers of Western Waste 
Management Company who walked off the job in De- 
cember, defying the union and management who stood 
against them. 7 heir main demand was against forced 
overtime, which is out of control in the hands of the 
company. (See December, N&L) 

As well, their one-day wildcat strike was against 
their Teamster union bosses who treat their mem- 
bers, the backbone of any union, as an invisible num- 



Bombed-out Chorrillo barrio in Panama City 



Youth in Romania after overthrow of Ceausescu 


ber. 




Now this worker can speak of a victory of self-recog- 
nition, that “we are the union,” and that workers have 
to take control back from the union bosses and put it 
back in the hands of the workers themselves. 

LIES AND INSULTS 

A Black worker told me that what sparked the wild- 
cat was a 50$ an hour wage increase they were given 
without their consent. The workers took this as an in- 
sult, the fact that they had no voice in the contract. 
The workers will not stand by and be excluded from 
any new contract being proposed. This worker felt the 


by Michael Connolly 

Six weeks have passed since George Bush and Mik- 
hail Gorbachev met at the Malta Summit, where Bush 
hailed a “new era of cooperation” and Gorbachev pro- 
claimed the “end of the Cold War.” And yet the world 
has seen hardly a single day of the promised “calm and 
stability” since. From Panama to Romania, from East 
Germany to Colombia, from Azerbaijan to South Africa, 
the weeks following Malta were filled with turmoil. It is 
true that at Malta the superpowers agreed to work to- 
ward a new treaty reducing their massive nuclear weap- 


the U.S. media. 

Forgotten in the "hunt” for Noriega was the fact 
that hia dictatorial rule in Panama was sponsored 
from the beginning by the CIA, which paid him 
handsomely for his cooperation in its counter-revolu- 
tionary adventures in Central America. George Bush, 
who had been in charge of pay-offs to Noriega in the 
1970s, now offered a $1 million reward for his cap- 
ture. 

Hidden in the media chorus of praise for Bush’s “res- 
oluteness” was the huge loss of Panamanian lives in the 


(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Boston’s 
racism 
unmasked 

by Lou Turner 

Charles Stuart’s suicidal leap into Boston Harbor on 
Jan. 4, after hearing that the investigations into the 
brutal murder of his wife and their prematurely-deliv- 
ered son in the Black Mission Hill section of Boston on 
Oct. 23 had turned to him as the prime suspect, person- 
ified the racist leap to judgment which characterizes the 
American mind. 

The Black Boston community was literally occupied 
by the police for two months on the accusations of 
Charles Stuart. Stuart said a Black man wearing a run- 
ning suit had suddenly entered his car while he was 
driving his eight-month pregnant wife, Carol, from a 
natural childbirth class, robbed them, shot his wife 
through the head and seriously wounded him. Some 150 
Black men a day were stopped and frisked, some strip- 
searched. Laws guaranteeing due process had already 
been suspended by Boston Mayor Raymond Flynn, sup- 
ported by Black leaders, in the city’s “war on drugs.” 
TRAGEDY OF BLACK BOSTON 

Such lawless shortcuts are the offspring of the “legal” 
way around the law that Ronald Reagan made so popu- 
lar in the 1980s, and for which George Bush provides 
inspiration now. After all, Bush was elected on the same 
racist assumptions that Charles Stuart relied on, when 
his election campaign made a law-and-order phenome- 
non of a Black convict, Willie Horton. 

The -willingness of the police to believe Charles 
Stuart’s story in the face of a host of incriminating 
evidence, and the media’s rush to become the obse- 
quious mouthpiece of the police, even as the police 
laid siege to the Black community, is disturbing but 
by no means new. In the worst racial crisis in Boston 
since the court-ordered school desegregation battles 
of the 1970s, the police and press fed a public firenzy 
(continued on page 10) 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya — 
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Women as Reason — Montreal massacre 

p.2 

Essay Article — Paths to internalizing the 
Idea of Freedom p.5 


ons stockpiles, and to discuss reductions in the obscene 
troop concentrations which have cast a shadow over 
Europe since World War II. And it is true that they 
agreed to meet again in June, 1990 in Washington, D.C. 

But the greater truth is that the Malta Summit freed 
both rulers to “clean up their own backyards,” by assur- 
ing each other that in the period immediately ahead, 
superpower collision would be temporarily replaced by 
superpower collusion. 

Such collusion has become the order of the day pre- 
cisely because the superpowers are straining to control 
the revolutionary dynamic which has caught the imagi- 
nation of the world ever since the uprising in China last 
spring. That dynamic of the Idea of Freedom is not lim- 
ited to the “East,” as Bush would have us believe, 
though it has certainly spread the furthest throughout 
East Europe. The overthrow of the brutal Ceausescu re- 
gime in Romania sent tremors through the Middle East 
and China; the events in East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia became the focus of discussions in Latin America 
and Africa. 

PANAMA: THE ARROGANCE OF U.S. 
IMPERIALISM 

Fifteen days after Bush returned from Malta, 24,000 
U.S. troops invaded Panama with F-117 Stealth fighters, 
helicopter gunships and heavy artillery. The purpose of 
“Operation Just Cause” we were told, was to oust and 
arrest Gen. Manuel Noriega, a leading target in Bush’s 
“War on Drugs.” What was revealed instead was the ar- 
rogance of U.S. imperialism and the obsequiousness of 


first two days of the invasion, Dec. 20 and 21. Aerial 
bombing and ground assaults on the Chorrillo and San 
Miguelito sections of Panama City — neighborhoods 
filled with close-packed wooden shanties — turned those 
sections into something resembling the Beirut of the 
Western Hemisphere. The media, though they were 
present from the first hours of the invasion, never did 
manage to ask for a count of the civilian death toll. Of- 
ficial estimates, made two weeks later, totaled 617 Pan- 
amanians dead, along with 26 Americans. Other sources 
place the toll at 1,000 or more, but “even” 617 dead 
stands in the same proportion to Panama’s population, 
as the total U.S. casualties in 10 years of the Vietnam 
War to the population of the U.S. 

More relevant to the reality of the events in Panama 
than any of the rhetoric about “Drug Wars” were the 
images of U.S. troops holding Black Panamanian youth 
on the ground, guns at their heads. One U.S. general, 
when asked why the “mop-up” was taking so long, inad- 
vertently came much closer to the truth about the inva- 
sion: “It’s not taking long at all,” he argued. “Look at 
something comparable — Detroit in 1967. It took us 10 
days to restore order there.” 

The truth — seen in the context of the Malta sum- 
mit — is that the Panamanian invasion was not only 
about removing a Noriega who no longer served U.S. 
interests. It was also about proclaiming to all Latin 
Americans that Bush now felt free to assert his 
"gunboat diplomacy” anywhere in the hemisphere. 


(continued on page 8) 
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WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


The massive revolts that have encircled the 
world this year, from China to East Europe, have 
brought to a new stage what Raya Dunayevskaya 
singled out and traced for over three decades as a 
ceaseless struggle for freedom from state-capitalism 
calling itself Communism. For over three decades 
those revolts were woven into the very fabric of 
the Body of Ideas she called Marxist-Humanism. 

For over three decades Marxist-Humanism has 
held those revolts inseparable from the revolts at 
the other pole of state-capitalism, right here at 
home — where workers, from miners to meatpackers, 
are seeking to change their conditions of labor; 
women are demanding the right to control then- 
own bodies; and youth are fighting to end both war 
and the racism that pollutes the land. 

In the pages of News & Letters, those voices of 
revolt — from East Europe, from Africa, from Latin 
America, from Asia, and in the U.S. — not only have 
never been separated from each other, but have 
not been separated from working out a philosophy 
of revolution, without which we cannot move to 
full freedom. Never was a journal like N&L more 
needed! 


In one of the last writings from her pen, pub- 
lished in the journal Praxis International (Octo- 
ber, 1988), Raya Dunayevskaya warned: 

" The indispensability of spontaneity not only 
as something that is in the revolution, but that 
must continue its development after; the ques- 
tion of the different cultures as well as self-de- 
velopment, as well as having a non-state form 
of collectivity — makes the task much more diffi- 
cult and impossible to anticipate in advance. 
The self- development of ideas cannot take sec- 
ond place to the self -bringing- forth of liberty, 
because both the movement from practice that is 
itself a form of theory, and the development of 
theory as philosophy, are more than just saying 
philosophy is action.” 

That is why, integral to the expansion of our ac- 
tivities in the freedom movements at home against 
Bush’s ever-greater extension of Reaganism, we are 
seeking to deepen the reach of Marxist-Humanism 
nationally and internationally. Thus: 

(continued on page 6) 
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Woman as Reason 


by Terry Moon 

On Dec. 6, 1989, a man, Marc Lepine, walked into the 
University of Montreal in Canada and gunned down 13 
women and stabbed another to death. Six women were 
slaughtered in their engineering classroom when Lepine 
separated the women from the men and forced the men 
to leave the room. He said to the women, “You’re all 
just a bunch of feminists,” and opened fire. 

Before Lepine killed himself he wounded nine other 
women and four men — the worst shooting massacre in 
Canadian history. 

What has been so devastatingly revealing since the 
massacre is the debate that began immediately after the 
murders: was this an “isolated incident” or, as so many 
women in Montreal are saying “this has everything to 
do with sexism and it’s a continuum of violence. How is 
it that it’s not clear to everyone else?” 

At the candlelight vigil the very night after the 
murders, when a member of the Concordia Women’s 
Collective tried to speak of how Lepine was the ex- 
treme manifestation of a sexist society, men in the 
audience jeered and one yelled "Shut the f — up!” 
The male student council president ripped the micro- 
phone out of her hands saying the dead were not 
men or women, only students. Women shouted him 
down when he used the male pronoun (ceux) in 
speaking of the dead women. "It is women who 
are dead, god damn it. They were 14 women!” a 
woman in the crowd cried out. 

Danielle Comeau wrote in a joint issue of a student 
newspaper put out by Concordia and McGill Universi- 
ties: “As always, women were being told to be silent 
when anger and rage at the murders were more fitting.” 
Canadian women, like all of us, have reason to rage. In 
Canada one woman out of three will be raped in her 
lifetime, one out of four will be sexually abused, 300,000 
Quebec women have been assaulted by their husbands 
or partners, cases of wife battering have increased six- 
fold in the Montreal area between 1980 and 1987, 15% 
of homicides are of women killed by their husbands 
and, in 1988, ten Native women were killed by one man 
in British Columbia. 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE MASSACRE 

Before the massacre, women had been fighting 
against sexism on campuses. At Concordia University 
when two women wrote a letter complaining of a sexist 
engineering paper the men responded with a porno- 
graphic broadside dedicated to the women making alle- 
gations about their private lives including brutal insults. 
At Queens University, male students responded to a 
campaign against date rape and the slogan “No Means 
No” with hundreds of their own signs plastered all over 
the University that read “No means kick her in the 
teeth.” “No means harder.” “No means dyke.” 

After the massacre, in an Ontario 12th grade elec- 
tronics class, a boy said to the only girl in class, 
"You’re a feminist,” and shot her with a squirt gun. 
At Carleton University, posters for a memorial for 
the murdered women were defaced with drawings of 
guns and women with bullet holes. As reported in 
the Concordia/McGill paper, Montreal feminist activ- 
ist Charlene Nero was accosted on a train by a man 
who launched into an anti-feminist tirade: "You’re 
the ones who deserved it. It’s too bad those 14 girls 
got killed and not you.” 

Most revealing and horrible to me was how the wom- 
en were dehumanized and even desexed. The 14 women 
who were killed were sill between the ages of 21 and 31. 

Chicana feminist speaks 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I first became involved in 
feminism about five years ago, in defending women 
going to climes for abortions. I saw a newsletter that 
said Clinica Eva Defense Committee needed someone 
who spoke Spanish because most of the patients were 
Latinas, and the right-wing was picketing the clinic. 

So I went there and I saw many timid Latinas who 
had made the difficult decision to have an abortion, 
they had overcome the obstacles of the guilt from 
the Catholic Church — and then they had to put up 
with all this harassment and name-calling from the 
anti-abortionists. I saw how much courage these 
women had and that gave me courage. 

I had been aware of politics ever since I was a teen- 
ager during the 1950s McCarthy hearings. But I had al- 
ready been intimidated by so many things, like when I 
was a child and had started school and the teachers 
made me stop speaking Spanish. We were punished if 
we were caught speaking our own language. Being Mex- 
ican was less than anything. 

Since I became involved in clinic defense my eyes 
have been opened to so many injustices. It’s not only 
here; it’s the Latinas in Mexico, in El Salvador, what 
they go through in their fight for equality, for health 
care, for education for their children. In those coun- 
tries, only the rich women can get abortions; is it 
going to be the same again here? 

I want to speak up for Latinas. Many of us, because 
of how we were raised, still feel that we can’t yet speak. 
But when I see my sisters from Central America, the 
way they fight and speak out for their cause, it gives 
me courage. 

Politically, it used to be that I didn’t even know the 
difference between the Right and the Left! But now I 
guess you could say that I’m sitting more on the ex- 
treme Left. I’m slowly but surely evolving — into what, I 
don’t yet know. 

— Angie 


Montreal massacre 

They were constantly referred to by the press and the 
clergy as “girls,” “students,” “just kids,” “youngsters,” 
“daughters,” “children.” 

Danielle Comeau wrote of how "The funeral be- 
came a state-run affair, presided over by no less 
than 80 male clergy. The radical potential of mourn- 
ing these women was effectively silenced as we were 
told by Cardinal Gregoire that the murders were 'an 
act of God,’ thus beyond the control and responsibili- 
ty of men.” 

As for Marc Lepine, there seemed to be a phobia 
about saying he was a man. He was called a “troubled 
child” (he was 25 years old), a “young person,” “this 
child.” Typical was a talk by the one male speaker at a 
memorial service held in Chicago. He talked of how the 
“person” who “pulled the trigger was an instrument” — 
how he was “not a man. Real men,” he said, “are not 
insecure; real men are not afraid to love women as 
equals; real men do not hate anyone or resort to vio- 
lence.” 

DEGENERATE MAN/WOMAN RELATIONS 

It’s not only that every woman I know has met some 
form or another of Marc Lepine, that I was so enraged 
by this attempt to make this massacre one where a 
“young person” shot down other “youngsters.” It is be- 
cause that covers up what this massacre reveals: how 
utterly degenerate and dehumanized are relationships 
between men and women. 

It is not just that it appears that the relationships 
of men to women takes on the character of men’s 
relationship to things; to one who is less than hu- 
man. That is what they really are. That is the state 
of man/woman relations in this society. That is what 
Marx said about the relationship between people in 
capitalist society — that production relations appear 
as a relationship between things because that is 
what "they really are.” It just kept running through 
my mind, over and over — that is what they really 
are, that is what human relationships have become. 
It doesn’t change a thing by saying Marc Lepine 
wasn’t a man. On the contrary, he lays bare exactly 
what it means to be a man in this society. 

Once you see this, then what becomes so clear is that 
we need to create the kind of revolution that can totally 
transform all human relationships — they have to be- 
come human. That is what revolution has to mean. 
That is what we fight for and that is why our fight for 
freedom means a fight for universality — a new society, 
new human relations, a new world. 

19 th century Black writers 

Women’s untold stories 

Six Women’s Slave Narratives, The Schomhurg Li- 
brary of Nineteenth-Century Black Women Writers (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1988; paperback, 1989) $9.95. 

The reader may shake with both fury and wonder at 
these autobiographies by Black women who overcame 
slavery’s cruelties and recreated their lives after eman- 
cipation. Sometimes their hardships seem beyond com- 
prehension — Mary Prince working in a West Indian salt 
mine from 4 a.m. until dark every day of the week for 
years, with only a little com to eat, a cattle stall to 
sleep in, her feet and legs covered with boils from 
standing in the salt water. But the fact that these wom- 
en managed both to obtain freedom and to make their 
voices heard, turns their difficult lives into our proud 
history. 

This volume is one of 24 books published in 1988 
by the Schomburg Library, a major depository of 
Black historical material, under the general editor- 
ship of Henry Louis Gates, Jr. The Schomburg series 
enables those struggling for freedom today to know 
another dimension of our heritage, and the paper- 
back editions make them more affordable. In addi- 
tion to this volume, the books of Phillis Wheatley, 
Charlotte Forten Grimke, and Elizabeth Keckley are 
now in paper, and four more in the series will be out 
in May. 

Mary Prince’s “narrative” is an expose written for the 
anti-slavery movement in England; the others are later 
memoirs of American former slaves. Most detail the 
horrors of slavery, and emphasize in contrast the virtue 
and piety of the authors. The very fact that a slave 
woman had a readership in 1831 is astounding, at a 
time when Black women’s routine existence included se- 
vere beatings, endless hard labor, and constant fear of 
losing their families. 

The center point of their stories is their constant 
ideas of obtaining freedom. Listen to how Annie L. Bur- 
ton describes her childhood: “The times changed from 
slavery days to freedom’s days. As young as I was, my 
thoughts were mystified to see such wonderful 
changes....I saw all the slaves one by one disappearing 
from the plantation (for night and day they kept going) 
until there was not one to be seen....I could run down to 
the gate and see down the road troops...and in the 
midst of them gangs and gangs of negro slaves who 
joined with the soldiers, shouting, dancing and clapping 
their hands. The war was ended, and from Mobile Bay 
to Clayton, Ala., all along the road, on all the planta- 
tions, the slaves thought that if they joined the Yankee 
soldiers they would be perfectly safe.” 

If the ideas and talents of these Black women, and 
the millions more whose stories are lost forever, had re- 
ally been able to flourish in a thoroughgoing revolution, 
we might be living in a “new world” indeed. 

— Anne Jaclard 


Direct from Israel 


I Women’s Peace March I 

Tel Aviv, Israel — The last days of December 
were the time of peace demonstrations. The 29th of De- 
cember was designated as the women’s day. About two 
thousand women — Israeli, Palestinian and European — 
took part. Most significant was the fact that in the 
meeting, apart from the usual left-wing groups, some 
very “middle of the road” organizations participated. 

Nearly everybody came dressed in black and at one 
o’clock, tlie usual Friday “Women in Black” hour, we 
all went to stand round the France Square, the usual 
Jerusalem Women in Black place. It was really very im- 



pressive, thousands of women standing quietly, with one 
slogan only: Stop the occupation! 

During this hour lots of additional women, espe- 
cially Palestinians, came to join us. At two o’clock 
we started moving in a procession from west Jerusa- 
lem towards the east — 4,000 women, all in black, 
walking slowly and quietly. Now the slogans were 
more varied, from "Stop the Occupation!” to "Peace 
Now!”, "Talk with the P.L.O. now!” The Women for 
Political Prisoners and some friendly Italian groups 
walked with a poster showing an administrative de- 
tainee and demanding rights for women prisoners. 

But more impressive than the demonstration itself 
was the reaction of the police: there were some 2,000 — 
ordinary policemen, mounted policemen, border police — 
all standing along the route with police helicopters 
cruising above our heads. There were water guns on 
wheels, armored cars, all policemen with their weapons 
at the ready, especially gas canisters. 

It looked as if they were really afraid that we were 
going to attack them or, more probably, they were wait- 
ing for a chance to attack us. The sexist innuendos and 
catchwords, at the beginning only sporadic, were now 
heard from all sides. They started interfering, taking 
men out of the line who wanted to walk together with 
their wives, and trying to make us walk more quickly. 

When we arrived at the Haganati theatre, they at 
last found what they were looking for: there stood a 
small group of Palestinian women with a Palestinian 
flag waiting to greet us. They jumped on the women 
with gas canisters, with sticks, beating, kicks and 
hair pulling. Several were arrested, among them an 
Italian member of European Parliament who tried to 
protect a small Palestinian girl that was beaten. 

Only some hundreds of us succeeded in getting into 
the Haganati theatre. The rest were dispersed by the 
police. But this was only a foretaste. The great day of 
the police was coming on the morrow, the day of the 
Peace Now demonstration. But this is another story. 


— Activist, 

Women’s Organization for Political Prisoners 



by Mary Jo Grey 

After two long years on strike, the “Hibbing 7” have fi- 
nally won! The seven women must be rehired by the 
American Linen Supply Company, Hibbing, Minn., (see 
April, 1989 N&L) and their union reinstated according 
to a ruling by the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). The NLRB ordered the company to reinstate 
the women with back pay (approximately $300,000), fire 
their scab replacements, recognize their union and re- 
sume bargaining on a contract. 

* * * 

The women’s group HELP is rallying worldwide support 
to stop the deportation by Japan of an Iranian woman 
facing death by the Iranian government. Ginoos Yafta- 
badi divorced her Iranian husband after he abandoned 
her in Japan, and later had a child with another man. 
Iranian law does not recognize a woman’s right to di- 
vorce, and charged Ginoos with “adultery by a married 
woman” — punishable by stoning to death. Nearly 10,000 
Iranian woman have been tortured, jailed or executed 
by the regime since 1979. Protest letters can be sent to 
the Japanese Prime Minister c/o HELP, 2-23-5 Hyaku- 
nin-cho, Shinjuku, Tokyo 160, Japan. 

— From Women Living Under Muslim Laws 
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“Invisible workers’ 

New York, N.Y. — The “invisible workers” that 
keep the economy going just as sure as those in large- 
scale industry are usually unseen by the press unless a 
tragedy happens, as occurred this fall with the fiery 
crash of a van carrying Haitian workers from Brooklyn 
to their jobs in various Long Island factories. The hor- 
ror of this crash made at least the local news for a day. 
But the daily tragedy of the living and working condi- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of workers like these 
goes unrecorded. 

I have many friends who are “undocumented” work- 
ers. That is, they are violating the government’s “pass 
laws” by living and working here. They do not look or 
act any different than other workers. They want the 
same things. They are human beings like you or me, 
thrown into our great “free labor market” to sell their 
labor power to the highest bidder. That marvelous free 
market where equality supposedly reigns. 

I wonder if anyone would say the little children of 
the migrant farmworkers in Florida "freely” sold 
their labor power to the growers, when they and 
their parents were pressed into the orange groves 12 
hours a day to pick the crop before it was lost to the 
freeze in December? This was documented by leaders 
of the farmworkers in Avon Park, Winter Haven, 
Winter Garden and other Florida towns. 

My friend from Uruguay sold his labor power at a su- 
permarket. He told me, “I worked hard, 16 hours 
straight with just 40 minutes off. They paid me eighteen 
dollars. Another man who works there puts in 12 to 14 
hours every day and gets 200 dollars a week. See how 
they take advantage when they know you have no pa- 
pers! If I had known, I would have filled three boxes 
with groceries and put them out with the garbage, to 
pick them up later. When I saw my pay, I wanted to 
wreck the place.” 

An older worker from Peru, Tio, went to work for a 
man who owns five dry cleaners in the Bronx, who said 
he wanted to train him to manage one of the stores. Tio 
worked 12 hours a day plus ten hours on Saturdays. Six 
months later he realizes he’s been had, because the boss 
knows he has no papers and has no intention of letting 
him learn pressing or spot removing or anything that 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

demand to be counted and not to let the company or 
union pay them off so easily. 

I was also told: “After the strike, we were supposed 
to vote on the new contract. Many of us found that our 
names had already been crossed out, supposedly be- 
cause we already voted. It was just another of the union 
lies. Rather than stand with us, they take sides with the 
company, hoping to get rich off of us.” 

That get-rich-quick capitalist mentality plagues the 
old-thinking union bureaucrats who won’t speak out 
against forced overtime or unsafe working conditions 
which ring more sweat and profit out of labor. This cap- 
italist relationship is reflected in the fact that workers 
are never asked but are always told what to do by the 
union. Our dues are taken, but our ideas are never 
heard or represented. 

WHAT KIND OF LIFE? 

Listen to yet another worker’s voice, describing his 
day of work, which I am sure reflects many workers’ in- 
human, robotic type of working conditions in the 1990s: 
“You get up at 5:00 AM and go to work. At 9:00 PM 
you get back to the house. And what do we do ail day? 
Throw garbage around, rack our brains with the noise 
of the machinery. If you were sitting at a desk, would it 
be human to work those kind of hours? Maybe, I don’t 
know. But it sure ain’t like this.” 

What we working people face in 1990 is more of what 
we faced in the 1980s: an anti-labor system of govern- 
ment, regardless of who is in office. Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. The 1980s have shown us a capitalist restructur- 
ing by thousands of corporations that displaced millions 
of workers — their hours cut or laid off and permanently 
unemployed. 

The capitalists are probably looking forward to a 
“kinder, gentler relationship” with the union, but the 
workers are not going for that same old circus act we 
had to perform in the 1980s, with more and more con- 
cessions and two-tier wage systems. The workers had to 
jump through the fiery hoop, while the ring master 
holding the fiery hoop was the company. The company 
used the union against labor as a whip, while we the 
workers were the lions that got our tails burned yet 
again and again going through that fiery hoop. Enough. 

Our East European brothers and sisters have 
struck out against their state-capitalist rulers, de- 
manding control over their life and labor. Of course, 
there are many questions that need to be worked out 
even when there is such a tremendous movement. 

This paper, News & Letters, is a forum for working 
those questions out. As the worker-editor of N&L, 
Charles Denby, said, from our newspaper’s beginnings 
in 1955: “Workers talk and think about everything while 
on the job — things about everyday life, but also about 
world affairs. News & Letters must continue to elicit 
from workers thinking their own thoughts. Actions are 
sure to follow.” 

Now that’s the kind of thought to action the compa- 
ny and union bosses fear most. And it is what is most 
needed by working people to reflect the fact that we are 
the union, in need of new beginnings in thought and in 
organization. 



would let him get another job. 

We know that workers everywhere long for a bet- 
ter way of life. That is humanity asserting itself. 
How can these "invisible workers,” living in the 
cracks of society, with no rights, no voice, no union, 
no vacations, no medical benefits; for the most part 
no social security, no compensation, no disability; no 
medicaid, food stamps or welfare; how can these 
workers resist this exploitation? 

Because I do not want to jeopardize anyone, let us 
just say there are many creative ways workers have 
found to get around the repressive immigration laws. 
“Undocumented” immigration has not been stopped. 
There are new “undocumented” workers finding a way 
to survive and support their families every day. 

Getting around the law often costs thousands of dol- 
lars. That means getting loans, finding credit, then the 
constant hustle to pay off creditors. There is time only 
for work, finding extra jobs, odd jobs. Sunday is no dif- 
ferent than Monday. Five to fifteen workers share one 
apartment, several families share an apartment. They 
don’t do it “because they like to live that way,” as I 
have heard some insensitive or stupid people say. With 
rents in N.Y. at $1,000, there is no other way. 

The other form of resistance is the cooperation 
among immigrant workers. My friends constantly seek 
work or better work not only for themselves, but for a 
friend or family member. When one has a job, he or she 
supports others, sometimes nearly strangers, till they 
get a job. 

This cooperation seemed so natural to me, I did not 
think of it as a form of resistance to the employers and 
the state. But without that solidarity, I don’t know how 
these workers would survive. — John Marcotte 


East German union 

Editor's note: The following is a News & Letters 
translation of a leaflet issued by members of the 
“Initiative for Independent Unions,” based m East 
Berlin. N&L wishes to thank Bruce Allen, author 
of Germany East: Dissent and Opposition for 
sending us this document. Readers can contact 
Bruce at: Box 284, Main Station , St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario, Canada L2R 6T7. 

Organizing Appeal 

On Dec, 20, 1989 workers from 40 industries and 
institutions, women and men, met in Berlin to dis- 
cuss a future committee to represent the interests 
of workers. In part those who met represented oth- 
er colleagues and collectives. The overwhelming 
majority came to the conclusion that the FDGB 
[the official trade union linked to the State and the 
Party] cannot be sufficiently reformed. Thus we 
need a completely new organization. We therefore 
call all workers to the establishment of base , group® 
which will join together in an independent union. 

• We go forward from the principle that there 
exists an opposition of interests between the work- 
ers on the one side and management and the state 
On the other. We represent exclusively the interests 
of the workers. 

• We are not opposed to an efficient economic 
system, insofar as it is socially accommodating, but 
we want to block any economic development that 
leads to the oppression of workers. 

• We want to have a voice in the goals and me- 
thods of production, from management to housing. 
This includes the election and recall of politicians 
and other leaders. 

ANSWER THIS CALL! BUILD UNIONIZED 
BASE GROUPS! ACTIVELY TAKE PART IN 
FOUNDING AN INDEPENDENT UNION! 

By Jan. 15, 1990 we want to have an alternative 
constitution drafted in outline form; we ask for 
your cooperation. Prom this basis a founding con- 
ference should he prepared. 


UAW aids Chrysler closing 

Detroit, Mich. — Shocked and angry at the surprise 
November announcement that Chrysler Corp. was clos- 
ing its Detroit Jefferson plant in February, 1990, the 
workers acted immediately by withdrawing from every 
cooperative program that resulted from the concession- 
ary contract forced on the rank and file two years ago. 
Those same contract negotiations “assured” the 1,700 
workers that they would keep their jobs until Chrysler’s 
new Jefferson plant would be in production — supposedly 
in 1991. 

Chrysler Jefferson workers felt completely betrayed, 
by both the company and their union, the UAW. And 
there was another aspect to the betrayal — that of the 
Kenosha, Wis. Chrysler workers whose plant was closed, 
with the cars they were were making, the Omni and 
Horizon, moved to the Jefferson plant. 

Chrysler claims there is no market for the Omni and 
Horizon, but the UAW is trying to come up with a plan 
that may keep some of the 1,700 Jefferson workers on 
the job producing some of the more “popular” models 
that supposedly appeal to the youth. 

In the meantime, the Jefferson workers, facing a long- 
term layoff, aren’t sure of anything — and that includes 
the promise that they will be called back to work when 
the new plant opens. By now the Jefferson workers 
know only too well what all auto workers are increas- 
ingly aware of— that promises in the auto industry don’t 
mean a thing. — Retired worker 


U.S. let uranium miners 
dig and then die 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—l saw reports on TV 
that the U.S. government knew 40 years ago that urani- 
um miners were being exposed to deadly levels of radia- 
tion, but refused to tell the miners. Instead they secret- 
ly studied the miners’ health over the years, and 
watched as more and more miners died of lung cancer. 

They never told the miners, but it was no secret to 
them, including my uncles and father, as I wrote in 
N&L in November, 1982. We found out the government 
knew as early as 1951 that low-grade uranium mining 
was deadly. Later it turned out it wasn’t just the urani- 
um, but radon gas. 

They refused to put ventilation into the mines to 
clear the radon because it would cost too much money. 
When finally forced to ventilate the mines they left the 
miners working underground in temperatures as bitter 
as the outside. The expense is why they closed most of 
the mines down and moved operations to South Africa. 

It was also no secret that the government was study- 
ing the health of miners and ex-miners. I remember col- 
lege kids coming into mining towns and getting those 
who had worked in the uranium mines to cough into a 
little bottle first thing in the morning. But GM did sim- 
ilar testing just last fall here with workers in the pit, 
and didn’t tell them the results either. — GM worker 

Pact stifles rank and file 

Milwaukee, Wise. — Several months ago our plant 
began negotiations for a new contract. At our union 
meeting we came up with our proposals. Most of the 
workers let the union bureaucrats know that they had 
had enough of working weekends and that we needed 
raises. We also elected our negotiating team at this 
meeting and I was one of the workers elected. I had 
thought that our proposals were fair enough and, to- 
gether with the union leaders, we would not have much 
trouble getting some of our demands accepted. 

Well, it turned out that the first union meeting we 
had was the last meeting we had before it was time to 
vote on a new contract. The company rejected most of 
our proposals and came up with some of their own, in- 
cluding the elimination of one whole department. We as 
workers could not let our fellow workers be eliminated 
from their jobs even if it meant going on strike. This 
proposal hung over our heads all through the negotia- 
tions and really limited our bargaining position. 

The union leaders were concerned about the elimina- 
tion proposal too, but from my experience at these ne- 
gotiations the union was more worried about loss of 
membership and dues than the actual loss of workers. 
How much could they really care about the workers 
and conditions at our plant? 

When was the last time any of them actually 
worked in a shop. Years ago? Maybe never? How 
hard can you expect people that call themselves 
"leaders of the workers” to fight for you when they 
have salaries at the same level as or higher than the 
heartless company flunkies they are bargaining 
with? 

Heartless is not a strong enough word to describe the 
company reps. They did not care whether we worked 
weekends or not, whether we had enough time and 
money to live like human beings or not. All they really 
cared about was how good they would look to their su- 
periors up in the board room. Maybe they will get that 
promotion, now that they saved the company money. 

These were the feelings my fellow workers and I had 
at these negotiations. Anger. Hopelessness. Frustration. 
Feelings that everything that we said didn’t make a dif- 
ference. The game between the company and the union 
had already started and the workers were just the play- 
ing pieces. We did get a small raise and at the last min- 
ute they decided not to eliminate the department. But 
next time the company will want more for less and the 
union bureaucrats will not be able to change this until 
they get back to their roots and remember why unions 
were organized in the first place. We, the real workers, 
must change our way of thinking so we can take charge 
of our own lives. — Martin Almora 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


World View of Black Dimension 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist- Humanism 

Editor’s note: For Black History Month we have selected 
two documents from the many in the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection which illuminate the Black Dimension. The first 
is a Jan. 26, 1987 letter Dunayevskaya wrote to her col- 
leagues on the Resident Editorial Board of News & Let- 
ter ^ Microfilm #11208-09. The second is a transcript of a 
talk Dunayevskaya gave on May 14, 1960 as part of a lec- 
ture series on her book, Marxism and Freedom, entitled 
“World View of the Negro Question. ” The latter document 
is contained in the section on Dunayevskaya’ s Philosophy 
and Revolution recently deposited as part of Vol. XTV of 
the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #13736-54. We have 
only excerpted selections from each of these important doc- 
uments on the Black dimension and invite our readers to 
study these and other writings in full, from the Marxist- 
Humanist Archives. See ad page 7. 

January 26, 1987 

Dear Colleagues: 

The current outburst of ever-present racism, brought 
to a new virulence by the six years of Reagan retrogres- 
sion, not only in the South, but in the North — and not 
only in Forsyth County, Georgia but in Howard Beach, 
New York City, where a new kind of lynching (running 
over a fleeing Black with a speeding auto driven by a 
white) was carried out — makes it imperative to look at 
the whole history of how American civilization conti- 
nues to be on trial. This history is not just a matter of 
a book or a single period. It demands the whole of the 
Marxist-Humanist Archives before you can see the oth- 
er, absolute opposite of this racism — the revolutionary 
Black dimension as ONGOING. 

...Certainly this Black History Month will be celebrat- 
ed throughout the USA, and celebrated in a very new 
way. The newness, however, on the part of the liberals, 
cannot be made into an excuse to forget their own his- 
tory. After all, the Civil War was the bloodiest and 
longest war seen to that time. And it was needed just to 
put an end to slavery in the U.S. It is that birthmark of 
American history that is still so deeply rooted that it 
becomes the target not just of Reagan’s retrogression, 
as with what they are now doing with the anniversary 
of the Constitution, but what Kennedy liberalism at- 
tempted to do with the 100th anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation in 1963.... 

It is of the essence to show that there has never been 
any separation between past and present and future on 
the question of the Black Dimension. And that holds 
both for the U.S. and for Africa. The reason it remains 
so important is that it was still in the 1950s when I con- 
sidered that so crucial was the coming birth of a Third 
World as a new stage, both historically and philosophi- 
cally, that Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions needed to be 
made a category along with Marxism and Freedom — a 
category directed against the administrative mentality 
which was the new enemy within the revolutionary 
movement. Nor was it an accident that it came precise- 
ly at the time when I didn’t consider West Europe and 
the U.S. and all the “advanced” countries advanced 
philosophically, ideologically, or even culturally. The 
End of Ideology was my enemy and the joke against 
[Daniel] Bell was “The man is always in search of 
something and very deliberately doesn’t find it.” 

Yours, 

Raya 

...I will not begin with the historic origins either of ci- 
vilization or of the Negro in his homeland, but on this 
continent — in other words, the American Negro — be- 
cause from a Marxist-Humanist point of view, the crit- 
ical and decisive point always is what stage of prod- 
uction we are in. That determines the relations of peo- 
ple at production, in other words, management and 
worker, and many people who are not in production, 
whether it is student or white collar worker or artist, 
who do not like to be placed outside of this central core 
which decides the type of society you have, and the 
type of relations you have. 

The fact is that the other element to this stage of 
production — the extra leaven — is provided to make his- 
tory: the human force besides the working class is that 
which is provided by the minority groups, or what is 
known as the national question. We will get down [to 
that] a little later when we discuss ideologies as to 
whether the Negro is a national question. It used to be 
denied, even though it is not denied now. And therefore 
from the point of view of what is the stage of prod- 
uction, and what is the other necessary ingredient, the 
human factor, that is, what is provided by the national 
question in this country, is [the] decisive proof that 
both of these elements show you the course of history. 

We therefore must view the question, even though it 
is a world view of the Negro, in the context of Ameri- 
can history, of which the Negro is the most integral 
part, in fact an indivisible part. So our first division will 
be American history, the later part of it, and our second 
division will be the World View 

; I. From Slavery Through Reconstruction 

One of the established myths and bourgeois ideologies 
which have nothing to do with the truth is that the 
Negro who was brought here was just so happy with his 
master that he was even on the master’s side when he 
was supposed to get freedom. In fact, the whole history 
of the Negro in this country, is a history of Negro re- ' 


volt, and none more so than the period of the slave re- 
volts. 

A little pamphlet of 76 pages that was written by a 
freed Negro, David Walker, called “An Appeal to the 
Colored People of This Country,” had dared take issue 
not only with whites in general, but [with] the Presi- 
dent who had written the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson, who himself had slaves even though 
he had written that all men are created free and equal... 
Every Southern legislature was called into session and 
there was a price [put on Walker’s] head. Naturally, the 
pamphlet was banned, but it was a best-seller. Even 
though the Negroes who were slaves were mostly illiter- 
ate they knew every word in that pamphlet. Those who 
could not read would go to somebody who could. 

The reason why this is very important is the ideology. 
The dynamism of ideas that came out of this David 
Walker was far superior to anything that existed in 
even the highest, most liberal whites in the world that 
I’m always playing up — the Abolitionists. I am always 
talking about the fact that the Abolitionists added a di- 
mension to the American character because the white 
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New England intellectuals associated with the runaway 
slaves following the North Star to freedom. They had 
given up everything to be the social medium for this 
precise struggle for freedom. Now I want to turn it 
around and tell you that the Negro added this dimen- 
sion to the white. He was a vanguard even in this. 

Not until several years after Walker’s pamphlet did 
we have the first appearance of the great Abolitionist 
paper, “The Liberator,” and its slogan is “the world is 
my country.” That is another great revolutionary fact, 
because here in 1831 William Lloyd Garrison says that 
the national boundaries are insufficient to give him a 
country. It is at that point when the white intellectuals 
come toward the struggle and the actual revolt in the 
South led by Nat Turner and before him Denmark Ves- 
ey and before him someone else. The two forces unite 
to form the great forward movement for 30 years before 
they finally achieve the Civil War in the U.S. 

In this struggle women, the white women in the 
North, but more especially the Negro women in the 
South, who didn’t know how to read, were great doers 
and revolutionaries and thinkers, particularly the two 
greatest of them. Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tub- 
man.... It was not only that they were so great as lead- 
ers for the struggle for freedom for their own people, 
but they were very great in stimulating the struggle for 
white, women.... That’s when there was no man who 
would chair their meeting [at Seneca Falls in 1848]— 


don’t ask me why they wanted a man to chair — except 
Frederick Douglass. 1848 was the year of the great Eu- 
ropean revolutions which gave birth to Marx’s Manifes- 
to and the struggle for the abolishing of all class socie- 
ties.... 

The last part in this period from slavery through Re- 
construction is that after the slaves were freed, there 
was the first introduction of public education in the 
South. The Black legislators during Reconstruction in- 
stituted public education. 

The gentlemen’s agreement, like all gentlemen’s 
agreements, is a great fraud and conspiracy.... The 
Southerners said, we’ll give you the presidency even 
though [Hayes] lost provided you remove the troops 
from the South, and let us rule as we choose down 
there (in other words, transform the freed slaves into 
sharecroppers), and if you start any industry at all it is 
to be white industry. Textiles was white, so the Negro 
was forced to be a sharecropper. 

II. The Populist Movement and the IWW 

This ends the first period. The propaganda all tries to 
tell you that even if all that I have said is true, the 
prejudice against the Negro, outside of the stigma of 
slavery, arises at this period. In other words, they never 
go on to any white and Negro collaboration. That is one 
great lie. 

Despite the fact of the Black Codes, despite the fact 
that the Southern way of life had free rein all over 
again, just ten years after [the Hayes-Tilden Compro- 
mise], there grew up the greatest mass movement this 
country has ever seen until the CIO — U.e Populist 
Movement. They practically won the presidency, and 
they did win many state offices. [The Negro] Populist 
Movement in the standard books is referred to in foot- 
notes as an organization one-and : a-quarter million 
strong in the Deep South ten years after Bourbon rule 
was re-established. 

Not only does that abolish the myth that the Negro 
is incapable of organization and had not organized him- 
self, but proves also that even though they had their 
own organization they collaborated with the whites. It 
was ten years before they were defeated.... 

The Populist Movement was an agrarian revolt 
against oppression by the big industrialists when they 
had just begun to get started. The Industrial Workers 
of the World [IWW] is a very different movement. The 
birth of the proletariat in this country in the basic in- 
dustries like lumber mills, the mines, etc. [marked] 
some of the bloodiest battles in American history. 

I put it in this same period because they also includ- 
ed miners, and miners were Negro in the South. The 
South excluded the Negro from light industry, but the 
mines and mills were considered dirty and hard and 
Negro’s work. To organize these industries you had, 
therefore, to include the Negroes. Again, these were the 
only proletarians at that time that collaborated. 

III. Heavy Industry and Basic Ideology 

Dining this period, which will bring us up to World 
War I, I want to show you what had gone on in ideolo- 
gy. It was just before the Abolitionist Movement that 
you had David Walker’s Appeal. In the period of the 
Populist Movement the ideology was no different on the 
part of the white and Negro, even though they felt kin- 
ship towards the newly arisen working class in heavy 
industry. Oh the whole, farmers were more numerous 
and were the decisive factor until the turn of the centu- 
ry. Various movements then began of a different nature, 
the IWW, etc., on the part of the Negro. 

By this time the Negro in the North was beginning to 
develop [new] Negro intellectuals. The greatest of these 
was W.E.B. DuBois. He is one of the finest products as 
a writer and as an historian. His book, Black Recon- 
struction, is superior to any white history of that peri- 
od because none of them revealed with such documen- 
tary force the role of the Negro in Reconstruction. 

In this period DuBois started the movement called 
the Niagara Movement which fought for Negro rights — 
political, economic and social. It was the first movement 
which began to fight within the Negro community. He 
fought Booker T. Washington, who had arisen as the 
first Negro leader to accept the conditions of second- 
class citizenship. DuBois said that is nonsense and Un- 
cle Tomism in the intellectual field and would have 
none of it. It was this [the Niagara Movement] at was 
swallowed up by the NAACP. Those who sa, if We 
don’t want a complete revolution we better do some- 
thing established the NAACP; but the Niagara Move- 
ment came before and was superior. 

There were two differences DuBois had with Marx- 
ists. One was on the “talented tenth.” He said that 
without the “talented tenth” to lead you to freedom we 
are nowhere. He wanted an intelligentsia to lead the 
working class. (We don’t feel any movement should be 
subordinated to a leadership whether it is their own 
leadership or not.) On the second point, Pan-Africanism, 
he did, however, write some good things. For example, 
he held that even though the American Negro does not 
consider himself African and does not know African lan- 
guages, nevertheless, Africans and American Negroes 
have something in common. However, his peculiar idea 
of this was to appeal to established organizations — in 
other words, the very people who are oppressing you — 
to recognize this fact. 

We will jump to our own era for just a minute. In 
1945, the greatest Negro library in this country, the 
(continued on page 10) 
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Essay Article 


by Peter Wermuth 


Dunayevskaya vs. Lukacs on the creativity of cognition 

Paths to internalizing the Idea of Freedom 


The ongoing freedom struggles in Eastern Europe, 
which have so captured the world’s attention, have been 
met with a true emptiness of thought on the part of the 
media commentators, who are claiming the events prove 
“the death of Marxism.” Wrong as they are to identify 
Marxism, a theory of liberation, with Co mmunis m, the 
practice of enslavement, the events in East Europe once 
again pose the question: how can genuine Marxism be 
worked out anew? 

The last writings of Raya Dunayevskaya, in which 
she projected the need for what she called “philosophic 
new beginnings,” speaks very directly to this question. 
One dimension of her last writings, cut short by her 
death on June 9, 1987, was her re-examination of Georg 
Lukacs’ The Young Hegel. 1 It was not, of course, the 
first time she entered into a critique of Lukacs. 2 What 
was of interest to her in May, 1987, was Lukacs’ view of 
a key philosophic category in Hegel — Erinnerung, i.e., 
recollection, internalization. 

Let us then explore Lukacs’ view of Erinnerung in 
light of some of Dunayevskaya’s last writings (especially 
her marginal notes to The Young Hegel) to see if it can 
illuminate the problem of working out “philosophic new 
beginnings” in genuine Marxism today. 3 4 

I. LUKACS VS. DUNAYEVSKAYA ON 
ERINNERUNG 

Lukacs takes up Hegel’s concept of Erinnerung in 
the final two chapters of The Young Hegel, which deal 
with Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. In “Absolute 
Knowledge,” the concluding chapter of the Phenome- 
nology, Hegel presents Erinnerung as not only the “re- 
membrance of things past,” but also as what can enable 
the Idea of Freedom to reach new stages of develop- 
ment. For when spirit “gives itself over to Recollection,” 
Hegel says, what can be “bom anew from the womb of 
knowledge” is a “new stage of existence, a new world, 
and a new embodiment or mode of spirit.” 

But in Lukacs’ view Hegel’s concept of recollection 
cannot help give birth to any such “new world.” Instead 
of leading to new beginnings, Lukacs insists that Erin- 
nerung amounts only to a “post-festum commentary” 
on events already past. He says, “having come this far, 
Hegel now conducts a retrospective survey of history up 
to the present...we are surveying in retrospect an evolu- 
tion of the spirit now at an end” (p. 507). 

This is not Dunayevskaya’s view at all. Where Lu- 
kacs writes that Erinnerung is only a "post-festum 
commentary,” Dunayevskaya writes in the margin, 
"Meaning is all it means, not post-festum, but new 
beginning s?’ (p. 546). 

Lukacs in fact argues that it is not Erinnerung or in- 
ternalization, but rather externalization that contains 
the “materialist kernel” of the Hegelian dialectic. He 
well knows that Hegel’s concept of externalization con- 
tains an idealist mystification: since the active force in 
Hegel is “spirit” or “self-consciousness,” externalization 
means that all objectivity is “externalized self-conscious- 
ness.” In critiquing this mystification, Lukacs shows 
that Hegel’s presentation of externalization in the parts 
of the Phenomenology preceding “Absolute Knowl- 
edge” expresses in abstract form the actual unfoldment 
of the alienation of labor in human history. 

When it comes to internalization, on the other hand, 
Lukacs sees no such positive features. Since objectivity 
to Hegel is “externalized self-consciousness,” Lukacs ar- 
gues that the “transcendence” of externalization, or in- 
ternalization, can amount only to the “abolition of the 
objective world.” He thus counterposes externalization, 
which expresses real history, to internalization, which 
supposedly “annuls” history. 

This is not to say that Lukacs views "Absolute 
Knowledge” as do the vulgar materialists. He writes, 
"The manifestations of man’s evolution belong in the 
sphere of ’absolute spirit’ by virtue of their objective 
truth content...throughout the entire process, man 
never ceases to conquer terrain hitherto unknown” 
(p. 511).< 

Despite such powerful statements, and despite all of 
his criticisms of Hegel, Lukacs never gets around to cri- 
tiquing Hegel for his fatal flaw — the reduction of the 
Subject of History to some disembodied “spirit.” 

Lukacs’ skipping over of the question of Subject is in 
sharp contrast to Marx’s 1844 “Critique of the Hegelian 
Dialectic.” Marx there hit out at Hegel for making di- 
sembodied “self-consciousness” rather than live men 
and women the Subject of the dialectic at one and the 
same time as he praises Hegel’s dialectic of negativity, 


1. The Young Hegel by Georg Lukacs (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1976). 

2. See especially Dunayevskaya’s “Lukacs’ Philosophic Di- 
mension” (News & Letters, February, 1973) and “Wh at is Or- 
thodox Marxism,” (News & Letters, March, 1973). 

3. Dunayevskaya’s marginal notes are not yet included in her 
Archives. The Raya ’ Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund is now 
working to preserve and make available these and other mar- 
ginal notes in her voluminous library. While Dunayevskaya 
studied Lukacs’ The Young Hegel several times in May, 1987, 
she never lived to write up her critique. The importance of the 
subject is reflected in her May 11, 1987 “possible outline” for 
her planned book “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy,” 
which projected a section of a chapter on “Marx’s ‘Critique of 
the Hegelian Dialectic’ vs. Lukacs’ Young Hegel on end of 
Phenomenology.” 

4. Dunayevskaya re-wrote this sentence in her copy of The 

Young Hegel to read, “Man/Woman never ceases to conquer 

terrain hitherto unknown.” 



Georg Lukacs 


“the negation of the negation,” for expressing the “actu- 
al movement of history.” 

What is new with 1844 is that Marx puts humanity 
back into the dialectic by posing the proletarian 
struggles at the point of production and the struggle 
for new man/woman relations as the Subject of His- 
tory. This truly changes everything. For once Marx 
puts humanity back into the dialectic, objectivity is 
no longer mere "externalized self-consciousness,” but 
now becomes "objective man, true, actual man as the 
result of bis own labor.” And once Marx puts hu- 
manity back into the dialectic, "internalization” is no 
longer some abstract "return of spirit to itself,” but 
now becomes "the true, active relating of man to 
himself’ which, Marx tells us, "is only possible as a 
result of history.” 

Whereas Marx’s re-introduction of the human subject 
into the matrix of the Hegelian dialectic reveals the his- 
toric character of all of Hegel’s categories, Lukacs’ skip- 
ping over Subject prevents him from seeing the pres- 
ence of actual history within “Absolute Knowledge.” 
Thus, Lukacs writes, “Marx’s materialist criticism of 
Hegel is based on his account of the real premises of 
human thought find human praxis” (p. 553). Dunayev- 
skaya writes in the margin, “Man not only as human 
praxis, but as Subject, as Reason, as Absolute.” 

II. "EXTERNALIZATION” AND 
"INTERNALIZATION” IN THE PHILOSOPHIC 
MOMENTS OF 1844 AND 1953 

To dig out why Lukacs insists that Erinnerung is 
only a “post-festum commentary” on things past, we 
need first of all to see what Marx does once he makes 
History integral to the dialectic in his 1844 “Critique.” 
For Marx does not leave it at History. The integrality 
of History and dialectic signifies to Marx the power and 
concreteness of the whole of Hegel’s dialectic of abso- 
lute negativity. Marx therefore singles out the “objectiv- 
ity” not alone of externalization, but also of the “tran- 
scendence” of externalization, or internalization. 

Marx spells out this “transcendence” of externaliza- 
tion thusly: “Communism is humanism mediated by the 
transcendence of private property. Only by the tran- 
scendence of this mediation... does there arise positive 
humanism, beginning from itself.” 

Lukacs never reached this vision of a totally new so- 
ciety that “transcends” both private capitalism and 
“vulgar communism.” But today’s Marxist-Humanists 
who “accept” this vision must not skip over the process 
by which Marx comes to it. He gets there, first, by pro- 
jecting the inseparability of History from the dialectic, 
and second by plunging deeply into the dialectic of ab- 
solute negativity itself. In Marx’s hands the dialectic 
thereby not only reflects History, but also anticipates 
the future. 

In a word, Marx releases so deep, so total, so hu- 
man a vision of a new society because he has jour- 
neyed so deep into Hegel’s dialectic of "the negation 
of the negation” as to embrace internalization 5 

This is also why Marx traces out all three parts of 
Hegel’s Encyclopedia of the Philosophic Sciences in 
his 1844 “Critique.” He first traces out the movement 
from Logic to Nature, i.e., how Logic “externalizes” it- 
self into Nature, or History. But unlike Lukacs, he does 


5. This can also be seen in Marx’s 1844 “Private Property 
and Communism ’: “Communism. ..is the return of man to him- 
self as social, i.e., human man, complete, conscious and ma- 
tured within by the entire wealth of developments to date...this 
communism, as completed naturalism, is humanism.” 


not stop here; Marx goes on to the movement from Na- 
ture to Mind. “Mind,” the subject matter of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind, is where internalization becomes 
most fully developed. Marx breaks off his commentary 
on Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind with para. 384. 

It is continuity with this dialectic on the level of the 
new of our era that we see at work in Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s May 12 and 20, 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes.” 6 In the course of commenting on para. 575 of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind in her Letter of May 20, 
Dunayevskaya discerned within Hegel’s Absolute not 
only a movement from theory to practice, but also a 
movement from practice to theory. Thereby, she posed 
live men and women, actual History as integral to He- 
gel’s Absolute. 

It is crucial to see what Dunayevskaya did once she 
made History integral to the Absolute in her Letter of 
May 20, 1953. That breakthrough made the whole of 
Hegel’s epochal “summation” of his philosophy in the 
three final paragraphs of his Philosophy of Mind con- 
crete for her. So much was this so, that she did not 
stop her journey with para. 575, in which Nature or 
History is the middle term. 7 She went on to trace out 
the dialectic of Hegel’s self-comprehension in full, com- 
menting on para. 576 (in which Mind is the mediation) 
and para. 577, where we confront the “Self-Thinking 
Idea.” 

Far from this “Self-Thinking Idea” signifying to Du- 
nayevskaya an abstraction or only a “remembrance of 
things past,” it led her to anticipate the future inherent 
in the present. It is after quoting the end of para. 577 
that she declared, “we have entered the new society.” 
As she later put it, “I consider that Marx’s ‘revolution 
in permanence’ is the ‘eternal Idea.’ ” 

As against Lukacs’ emphasis on Hegel’s "owl of 
minerva spreading its wings only with the setting 
of dusk,” when Marx in 1844 and Dunayevskaya in 
1953 put the human being back into the dialectic, 
the energizing principle was discovered for grasp- 
ing the power of the Idea itself, not only as a re- 
flection of what is, but as an anticipation of what 
can be — a new, truly new society. 

As Dunayevskaya put it in Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion after commenting on para. 577 of Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Mind, “What is needed, it seems to this writer, 
is to be aware, even oppressively aware, of the simple 
truth not only that Hegel’s categories are saturated 
with reality, but also that the Idea itself is real, lives, 
moves, transforms reality” (p. 43). 

HI. THE "END OF HISTORY”— 

OR PHILOSOPHIC NEW BEGINNINGS? 

We can now get at the heart of the difference be- 
tween Lukacs and Dunayevskaya concerning Hegel’s 
concept of Erinnerung. It all comes to a head in their 
very different views of the final paragraph of Hegel’s 
Phenomenology. 

In that final paragraph, Hegel jams together History 
as “contingency” with “Science,” or philosophic compre- 
hension. “History as contingency” does not mean Histo- 
ry “as an act of the particular only.” On the contrary. 
History as contingency refers to the whole course of his- 
toric development that Hegel has traced out in the 
preceding 808 pages of the Phenomenology, in which 
each stage unfolds through “the passing of universality 
into individuality through specification [as] also the rev- 
erse process...” (Baillie trans., p. 790). This history is 
nonetheless still “contingency” insofar as it has not yet 
been philosophically comprehended. 

Erinnerung is central here, for at issue is how the 
recollection or internalization of the past, when united 
with philosophic comprehension, leads to new begin- 
nings. Though we cannot develop this here, Hegel twice 
mentions the word “organization” in discussing this. 8 

In the very last sentence of the Phenomenology, 
Hegel spells out the unity of "History as contingen- 
cy” and "Science” thusly: "Both together, or History 
(intellectually) comprehended, form at once the Rec- 
ollection and the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit...” 

Immediately after quoting this in The Young Hegel, 
Lukacs writes, “this amounts to the self-annulment of 
history” (p. 546). To Lukacs, Hegel’s insistence on jam- 
ming together “History as contingency” with “Science” 
“annuls the whole scheme of history elaborated by ob- 
jective idealism.” 

To this Dunayevskaya sharply objects. Where Lukacs 
writes, “this amounts to the self-annulment of history,” 
Dunayevskaya writes in the margin “Key Error” and 
“No, No, No.” And where Lukacs writes of History’s 
“immanent reality” being annuled at the end of the 
Phenomenology, Dunayevskaya writes, “not reality, but 
Science.” The point is, it isn’t History that Hegel “kills 
off’: It’s instead Science, the philosophic comprehen- 
sion of History, that Hegel puts to the test of Golgotha. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in her “1953 as Concept vs. 
Experience,” of May 13, 1987 in commenting on this fi- 
(continued on page 11) 


6. Dunayesvskaya’s May 12 and 20, 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes” can be found in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (News & Letters, 1989). 

7. For Dunayevskaya’s view of Nature not alone as Practice 
but as History, see her “Why Phenomenology? Why Now?” 
of April 3, 1987, in Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, Vol. 13, #10883-88. 

8. For a discussion of this, see my essay, “Towards Philo- 
sophic New Beginnings in Marxist-Humanism,” News & Let- 
ters, June, 1988. 
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THE INTER-COMMUNICATION BETWEEN TODAY’S 
FREEDOM STRUGGLES, EAST AND WEST 


I read the December N&L from cover 
to cover and your editorial on Gorba- 
chev and the revolts in Eastern Europe 
is the best I’ve read anywhere — by far. 
I also appreciated very much John 
Alan’s article on “Black Oakland after 
the earthquake” — I have not seen such 
an analysis of the real impact of the 
earthquake on Oakland in any other pa- 
per. I also appreciated the articles on 
Women for Women Political Prisioners. 
Bridges, a new publication that will 
create an intersection between activism, 
cultural work, and theory will be pub- 
lishing an overview of U.S. and Israeli 
feminist organizations for peace and jus- 
tice in the Middle East. These groups 
are almost invisible to the mainsteam 
press, but are growing in strength and 
numbers. Finally, I was glad to see Ter- 
ry Moon’s impassioned response to the 
Montreal massacre — which has been 
buried likewise by the mainstream press 
once the initial sensation was over. 

Adrienne Rich 
California 

* * * 

I appreciated the sharp challenge the 
December editorial posed to the illu- 
sions that Bush and Gorbachev have 
been trying to weave. The quote from 
Marx on the rulers never looking to the 
“principle of the state” as the origin of 
social maladies made me think that 
whereas Bush might welcome the re- 
volts against Communism, he has no 
problems with Communism’s “principle 
of the state.” 

Karl Armstrong 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

You must be very happy at what is 
going on in Eastern Europe. While 
watching the fighting in Romania I 
couldn’t help thinking of China. Defi- 
nitely, the events will have an impact 
on China. The people will feel happy to 
see Ceaucescu go, and perhaps may 
start planning for actions. What might 
the army do? I have a feeling that 
there will be bloodshed again, since it 
seems that there is no other way except 
violence that they can overthrow the 
hardline government. It is possible that 
when Deng Xiaoping dies, fighting 
would occur within the army in support 


of a certain leader to seize power. Even 
if this would turn out to be true, it 
wouldn’t come soon, however. 

Xu Wei 
Chinese exile 

* * * 

The mandatory classes on so-called 
“Marxism-Leninism” which the youth in 
Czechoslovakia fought to abolish, are 
not so different from classes that we 
have to take in the U.S. Here too we 
have to take courses about the U.S. 
government, memorize things that we 
don’t believe and regurgitate them. Just 
recently I read about the Paris com- 
mune in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marx- 
ism and Freedom. I could not believe 
that I had never heard or read about 
such a significant event in any of my 
history books in high school or college. 

Maya 

Chicago 

* * * 

It’s great to live these days when 
everyone is sure there will be no more a 
brutal end to this “autumn spring.” Of 
course, there are questions of brutal re- 
ality looming ahead. A new group has' 
formed called Left Alternative in which 
a new generation of youth as well as 
participants in the 1968 events are in- 
volved. There seems to be no socialist 
party worth the name and Marx is not 
even mentioned by anyone, the Com- 
munists included. 

Correspondent 

Czechoslovakia 

* * * 

The events in East Europe are very 
intriguing, even if only one set of capi- 
talist regimes are being replaced by an- 
other set. The workers are nevertheless 
shaping their own ends. However opti- 
mistic it may seem, I think that in the 
not too distant future we’ll see the end 
of the Thatcher regime, though what 
replaces it will not be an awful lot dif- 
ferent. 

Laurens Otter 
England 

* * * 

As opposed to Fukuyama’s “end to 
history,” Marx said that history would 
first begin with the new society, or hu- 
manism. What is going on in East Eu- 
rope now is the first negation, opposing 




We need your help! 

(continued from page 1) 

• We have just published our newest pamphlet, the Polish translation of 
“State-Capitalism and the East European Revolts” from Dunayevskaya’s Phil- 
osophy and evolution, and hope to circulate it widely to continue the three- 
decade-long dialogue Raya had with East European revolutionaries. WE NOW 
NEED HELP to pay the printing bill and to reach those who are trying to move 
the magnificent events there to full social revolution. 

• At the same time, the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund has just donated 
a new Supplementary Voi. 14, on the process of her writing her “trilogy of revo- 
lution,” to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State University, which 
is thereby now expanded to 15,000 pages. WE NEED YOUR HELP to get the 
powerful new brochure detailing this collections’ tremendous scope and depth to 
those Who can ensure that the microfilms are ordered for libraries everywhere 
to enrich the work of scholars and activists alike — whether in the movement of 
Labor, Women’s Liberation or the Black Dimension. 

• As part of our struggles against U.S. imperialism’s wars on Latin America, 
we consider it urgent to introduce as widely as possible the new Spanish edi- 
tions of both Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and Revolution, which 
are now coming off the press in Mexico. WE NEED YOUR HELP to pay the 
staggering postage costs for such work. 

* * * 

Above all, although we continue to have no paid staff, the soaring costs of 
rent, supplies and printing of News & Letters continue to escalate and threaten 
us daily. 

It is you, our readers, who have helped us at every critical moment since our 
birth in 1955, and who have enabled N&L to keep going. We turn to you once 
more, at this historic moment, to ask for your financial contribution and your 
ideas. WE CANNOT CONTINUE WITHOUT YOUR HELP. 

Please, give as generously as you can to keep N&L going and expanding! 


SEND TO: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, #707, Chicago, IL 60605 

□ Enclosed is my donation of $ to keep N&L going and expanding. 

□ I enclose $ for the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund to help 

| keep her published Works in print and see her unpublished documents preserved 

and presented to the world. 
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Readers’ Views 


what exists. I will be looking to see 
what new forms of organization arise 
and what new developments in theory 
emerge. 

Charlie Herr 
New York City 

* * * 


Now that the state-capitalist coun- 
tries of East Europe no longer want to 
call themselves “Communist,” as if they 
were following Marx, which they never 
did — I’m asking: when are we here in 
the state and private capitalist U.S. 
going to stop calling what we have here, 
“democracy”? 

Autoworker 
Los Angeles 



GUNBOAT DIPLOMACY 
IN 

LATIN AMERICA 


The U.S. invasion of Panama in De- 
cember was a major imperialist inva- 
sion, a total breach of Panama’s nation- 
al sovereignty. But now it is being 
treated as a “past issue.” Many people 
in the U.S. didn’t support the invasion, 
but they didn’t like Noriega either. 
They were afraid to make too much 
about it. I feel that this is a problem 
which those of us in the Latin Ameri- 
can solidarity movement should have 
talked about earlier, before the invasion 
happened. 

Jerry M 
Chicago 

* * * 

I liked the Lead article on El Salva- 
dor in the December N&L. What our 
government is doing there makes me 
very sad. On Dec. 20, I participated in 
my first civil disobedience, a sit-in at 
the Federal Building against U.S. aid to 
El Salvdor. I was the only minor arrest- 
ed so they separated me from everyone 
and sat me in a room alone with a po- 
liceman. At first I was scared. Then I 
thought: what is happening to me is 
nothing like what happens to people in 
El Salvador, the terror that they go 
through knowing that they might be 
killed. 

High school student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I received the December issue today, 
and found the coverage of the murder 
of two San Salvador women Nov. 16 
disturbingly overshadowed by the mur- 
der of their Jesuit bosses. There was 
the front page article by Michelle Lan- 
dau, in which the murder of these wom- 
en didn’t “happen” until the 11th para- 
graph. Then on p. 10 “Protester” uncri- 
tically quotes the slogan, “Arena, 
fascists, assassins of the Jesuits.” 

I wonder if this kind of coverage 
doesn’t help privilege a view of the Jes- 
uit priesthood as an organized force 
leading the Salvadoran struggle, making 
it harder to see the self-organization of 
working women and youth. Isn’t it im- 
portant to struggle against a repeat of 
the Shiite clergy’s arrogating the lead- 
ing role in the Iranian Revolution, or 
Aquino’s party doing the same in the 
Philippines? 

Boeing machinist 
Seattle, WA 

* * * 

I’m not excited about the election of 
Aylwin in Chile. Supposedly a demo- 
cratic government is replacing Pino- 
chet’s. That’s no fundamental change. 

Cristina 

Chicago 

* * * 

What hit me when listening to a talk 
at our campus by Peter Hudis, on “Hu- 
manism and Revolution in Latin Ameri- 
ca,” was that he kept stressing the uni- 
ty of theory and practice. When I was 
in Columbia last year, I became familiar 
with the M19 group. They call them- 
selves Marxists, are nationalists, and 
have been negotiating with the govern- 
ment. But they lost support from the 
people. I think the reason they have 
been falling apart is that they lost sight 
of theory. They did not have theo- 
ry/practice as one. 

Ecuadoran-America youth 
Illinois 


THE WORLD OF WORK 

The Pittston miners still don’t know 
what’s in the tenative contract negotiat- 
ed by UMWA President Rich Trumka 
and the coal company. From the little 
information that has come through, it 
looks like the two main points — pen- 
sions and health care — are what the 
miners can live with. But nobody knows 
what the trade-offs were. Right now, it 
looks like the biggest hangup is getting 
rid of the more than $60 million in 
court fines against the union and min- 
ers during the strike. That Virginia 
Judge, Donald McGothlin Jr., who did 
sill of the fining, might be the hardest 
nut to crack since the UMWA official 
who ran against his father for the state 
legislature won the election last Novem- 
ber due to the miners’ hatred of the 
judge. But as the Pittston miners have 
said: “We’ve been out for nine 
months — and we’ll stay out nine more if 
we have to.” 

Andy Phillips 
Ex-Miner, Detroit 

* * * 

After learning of the Pittston strike 
in News and Letters, I tried organizing 
a holiday donation of clothing and food 
from the Chinese dissident community. 
This didn’t work out. I was able, 
though, to go down to Pittston’s Camp 
Solidarity as part of a 100-person con- 
tingent organized by the UAW which 
donated $100,000. While I had heard of 
the miners’ militancy before, I was im- 
pressed to actually see their high spirit 
for myself. To see the links they are 
forging with workers from elsewhere in 
the U.S. and all over the world, by hav- 
ing them as guests at the Camp, was 
also impressive. 

Chinese dissident in exile 
New York 

* * * 

Reading Marx’s 1844 Essays made it 
very clear to me that other philoso- 
phers or economists were betraying hu- 
manity by not looking right under their 
noses at what was happening. They 
sidestep workers’ estrangement. How 
tragic it is that work in this society is a 
means to sustenance, rather than what 
your creative forces are impelling you 
to do. A friend of mine' was studying 
studio art. He dropped out and got a 
job on Wall Street and now wants to be 
a corporate lawyer so that he can retire 
at age 35. Does that mean work is just 
a route to get to be 35, that your life 
doesn’t begin until you retire? 

Student 
New York University 


SOLIDARITY 

AGAINST 

APARTHEID 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal is a key scene 
in the revolutionary fight against apar- 
theid and for true liberation. The BTR 
Sarmco workers there are hanging on in 
South Africa’s oldest strike: a four-and- 
a-half-year fight after being locked out 
when they struck for union recognition. 
They need money for food and medi- 
cine and letters of support. The Anti- 
Apartheid Solidarity Committee is coor- 
dinating a U.S. solidarity campaign. For 
more information, contact: 

AASC 
c/o Box 143181 
Chicago, IL 60614 
(312) 935-5255 

* * * 

Leicester Transport and General 
Workers Union members Gary Sherriff 
and Ross Galbraith have been sacked 
by their employer for refusing to work 
on an order for South Africa. Ross and 
Gary are now suffering great financial 
hardship due to their principled stand. 
If you or your trade union can make a 
donation, it would be most welcome. 

South Africa Solidarity Committee 
c/o Leicester and District 
Trades Union Council 
139 Charles St. 

Leicester LEI 1LB England 
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NEWS 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS CONTINUE 


When I was in El Salvador last year, 
many Salvadoran student revolutionar- 
ies kept asking me questions about 
Marx, about Hegel and other revolu- 
tionary philosophers. They made me 
feel that I have to know about these 
ideas. In the U.S., youth organize dem- 
onstrations but we have a tendency to 
think about them only as actions. But 
in El Salvador, I saw youth who would 
get together and think so hard about a 
statement that they wanted to write for 
a demonstration. I’m very eager to read 
both Marxism and Freedom and Phil- 
osophy and Revolution by Raya Du- 
nayevskaya so that the next time I go 
to El Salvador, I can talk with Salva- 
doran youth about philosophies of revo- 
lution. 

Young Chicana 
Chicago 

* * * 

Raya’s Feb. 1, 1972 letter to the Na- 
tional Editorial Board of News and Let- 
ters Committees, pinpointing the 
“uniqueness, originality, and difficulty” 
of Philosophy and Revolution raises 
serious questions. For example, Louis 
Dupre in his Preface to the 1989 edition 
speaks of Raya as “interpreting” the 
| historical development of the struggle 
- for freedom, while Raya points out that 
she is concerned with anticipating the 
next stage of revolt. In chapter 1, “Ab- 
I solute Negativity As New Beginning,” 
the “as new beginning” is something 
fundamentally different from merely in- 
terpreting the world, or engaging in 
philosophical debate for the sake of it 
' alone. 

Mitch Weerth 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When Marx wrote that the material 
economic conditions of life determine 
people’s consciousness, he was talking 
specifically about capitalism and not 
the struggle to create the new society. 
Too many Marxists want to reduce 
Marx to a vulgar materialist and say 
that he stood Hegel right side up and 
broke with him. But the truth is that 
’ Marx practiced and deepened Hegel’s 
philosophy all his life, and especially in 
his Grundrisse and CapitaL 

Philosophy teacher 
Mexico City 


Now that Ceausescu has fallen, it is 
important to recall who his “friends” 
and defenders were — not only Stalinists 
and capitalist rulers, but also even some 
independent radicals. Sadly, I recall 
hearing Petra Kelly of the West Ger- 
man Greens speak at Columbia Univer- 
sity in December 1981, on the eve of 
martial law in Poland. Not only did 
Kelly refuse to support Solidarnosc, 
claiming that we should not “meddle” 
in Poland. She also lauded Ceausescu 
for the totally orchestrated-from-above 
“peace” movement which he had just 
formed in Romania. 

It is this type of attitude by Left and 
anti-war groups in the West that has 
done so much to undermine possible 
links between the freedom movements 
in the West and the East. 

Kevin A. Barry 
Illinois 

* * * 

News & Letters seems to be the only 
theoretically based paper in the coun- 
try. It keeps me informed on develop- 
ments throughout the world. Thank you 
for my donor sub. 

Prisoner 

Pennsylvania 


PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 

In the article written by Eugene 
Walker about how Raya Dunayevskaya 
was developing the meaning of Hegel’s 
study of “Attitudes to Objectivity” we 
see how Raya was impulsed again to 
come back to Hegel, to be able to ex- 
plain the retrogression that we experi- 
enced in our time. New forms of organi- 
zation were born out of spontaneity in 
Nicaragua, South Africa, Poland and 
Iran. But they were not prepared to re- 
sist the retrogressive ideological pull of 
the age. The rulers were able to influ- 
ence the minds of both the spontaneous 
rank-and-file, and the “vanguard” Left. 

Youth of the 1990s 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I don’t get Walker’s statement “What 
was new in the mid-1980s was how.. .the 
objective/subjective reality of our state- 
capitalistic age.. .and the philosophic 
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new beginnings emerging from Dunay- 
evskaya’s following out of the self-deter- 
mination of the Idea merged.” You 
mean Dunayevskaya’s development of 
philosophy and the “objective/subjec- 
tive reality” didn’t “merge” until the 
mid-1980s? What about the 1950s, when 
Dunayevskaya created the category 
“Marxist-Humanism” following the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution? 

Puzzled 

Chicago 

* * * 

I work as a nutritionist and study 
acupuncture and encounter a lot of 
New Age people who are steeped in the 
“third attitude to objectivity.” Faith is 
powerful when it comes to healing but I 
try to think dialectically about the 
struggle towards freedom (and health). 
To me disease is alienation. When I dis- 
cuss this at school, many agree so long 
as I keep it abstract. But when I say 
“the number one problem in health is 
capitalism” I often get hostility. Evi- 
dently, I’ll have to find a way to com- 
municate my ideas more concretely. 

Nutritionist 
New York 
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THE MINDS OF WOMEN 

In some respects Israel reminds me of 
the time before the emancipation of 
women. Women are still getting less pay 
for the same work. There is now not 
even one woman in our government! It 
seems to me that in Israel women are 
getting less equal instead of the other 
way around. 

Woman activist 

Tel Aviv, Israel 

* * * 

As a woman, I have a mind. Because 
I’m a youth, it does not mean that I 
have less of a mind than anyone else. 
My body is my own. I know what’s 
good for my body and what is not. Pa- 
rental consent for abortion is not good 
for my mind or body. It cheats me of 
my intelligence, my right as a woman 
and as a human being. The thought of 
having parental consent robs young 
women of having control of their own 
bodies and puts it into the hands of 
their parents. This is not right. And I 
will fight this to the very end. 

High school student, 
Chicago 


AN APPEAL FROM IRANIAN WORKERS ORGANIZATION 


The Exiled Worker: Organ of the 
Council of Iranian Exiled Workers is 
a new Farsi language publication which 
comes out of Bonn, West Germany. In 
its latest issue (#6) the editors write: 
“Workers in our country live in terrible 
conditions. But despite the suppression 
and the difficulties they are in search of 
new pathways for the struggle. They or- 
ganize their protests in whatever way 
they can, through temporary and under- 
ground organizations. ..Solidarity be- 
tween workers of the world has a very 
important impact on the lives and 
struggles of workers. But Iranian work- 
ers have been deprived of this interna- 
tional support.” 

The Exiled Worker appeals for sup- 
port from and dialogue with workers in- 
ternationally. It reports on the 
starvation conditions of Iranian workers 
who face an unemployment rate of 50%, 
an inflation rate of 500%, and new laws 
which replace older workers with youn- 


ger workers hired on a temporary basis. 
It documents the arrests and executions 
of worker activists and the ongoing 
struggles to create workers’ councils, in- 
dependent of the Islamic Republic. 

This issue of the Exiled Worker also 
includes articles about workers’ strug- 
gles in South Africa and West Ger- 
many, a book review section, and a dis- 
cussion article on the goals of an inde- 
pendent workers’ movement. In this 
article, the writer asks: “Have we 
learned from our past mistakes? Have 
we reached new achievements? If you 
ask my opinion, I will say that there 
are no ready made answers. Forward 
movement demands deep and serious 
study and a multi-dimensional and 
widespread discussion.” 

The Exiled Worker is eager to “es- 
tablish relations with all worldwide 
workers’ organizations and other prog- 
ressive groups.” You can write them at.: 

Postlagerkarte Nr. 123903 C 
53 Bonn 1, WEST GERMANY 




—BOOKS— 

□ Marxism* and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 

Future 294 pp . 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 


□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp, 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


—PAMPHLETS— 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

25c postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


— NEWSPAPER — 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


» News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

» News & Letters, as well as other Marxist -Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Aanerican Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

□ Working Women i’or Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition . $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, HI. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (1-2/78) 

, Please add 75$ for each item for postage. 
HI. residents add 8% sales tax 

NAME __ 

ADDRESS 
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JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1990 


Bush’s Panama invasion; Gorbachev and East European uprisings 


(continued from page 1) 

The invasion of the Nicaraguan ambassador’s resi- 
dence in Panama City, far from being the "screw-up” 
Bush claimed it to be, sent a chilling message to the 
Nicaraguans. Bayardo Arce Castano, a member of 
the Sandinista Directorate, wondered aloud whether 
Nicaragua was the "next target,” and said that in the 
"present world situation” Russia’s "only response 
would be a protest” to a U.S. invasion of Nicaragua. 

So high was Bush riding after the invasion of Panama 
that he rushed to carry out plans to station warships off 
the coast of Colombia and install surveillance stations 
in the Andes from Colombia to Bolivia, even before his 
“Drug Summit” set for Feb. 15. The widespread outrage 
in Latin America, however, even from the rulers, not 
only made him slow those plans down, but reminded 
Pentagon planners that the indigenous revolutionary 
movements throughout Latin America will not be so 
easily silenced. 

ROMANIA’S OVERTHROW OF CEAUSESCU 

The very same week which saw the U.S. invasion of 
Panama saw the swift, stunning overthrow of Nicolae 
Ceausescu’s brutal regime in Romania. In a span of 
only six days, the Romanian masses brought down the 
most monolithically totalitarian dictatorship in East Eu- 
rope. The U.S. media, which had forgotten that Noriega 
was a creature of U.S. imperialism, did not fail to tell 
us that Ceausescu was originally a loyal Moscow subor- 
dinate until he went “out of control” in the 1960s in 
order to follow his own, nation- 
alistically independent, but 
thoroughly Stalinist path. 

The revolution which ended 
his rule was a deep, spontane- 
ous outpouring of nearly the 
whole population. It brought to 
a new height the courage and 
creativity the Romanian mas- 
ses had shown for years in 
their resistance to Ceausescu — 
from the 1987 uprising of truck 
and tractor factory workers in 
Brasov who stormed Commu- 
nist Party headquarters, 
through the secret organization 
of students at Bucharest Uni- 
versity, to the ceaseless resist- 
ance of Romanian women to 
Ceausescu’s policies of forced 
childbirth and the banning of 
all birth control. 

So rapidly did Ceausescu 
fall that it is perhaps easy to 
miss the many layers of soci- 
ety who participated. It was 
the Hungarian minority, long 
persecuted in Romania, who 
sparked the initial demonstrations, Dec. 16, in Timi- 
soara. It was the workers there who, after the mas- 
sacre of 4,000 or more protesters, launched a general 
strike Dec. 20, occupying their plants and threaten- 
ing to blow them up. And it was the university stu- 
dents, secretly meeting in emergency session while 
Ceausescu visited Tehran, who organized the pro- 
tests in Bucharest’s Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej Square, 
Dec. 22. Those protests did not stop until Ceausescu 
had fled from his palace by helicopter. And even 
then, the masses, joined by sections of the Army, 
had to wage war against Ceausescu’s 30,000-man 
"Securitate,” the hated secret police. No previous 
Communist regime in the post-Stalin period had ever 
attempted so bloody a counter-revolution to main- 
tain its rule. 

By early January, however, many of the revolution- 
ary forces were questioning whether the new govern- 
ment in power, calling itself the “Council for National 
Salvation,” was usurping the revolution for which so 
much blood had been shed. Students at Bucharest Uni- 
versity charged that the 11-member Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council for National Salvation was largely 
made up of those who were members of the “nomenkla- 
tura” — Communist Party higher-ups— or of army gener- 
als, or both. 

The role of the Army in the Romanian events looms 
very large. No fewer than three generals now hold cabi- 
net posts in the Council for National Salvation govern- 
ment. Nor was the institutional unity of the Army frac- 
tured during the overthrow of Ceausescu; a great deal 
of continuity with the past characterizes its post-over- 
throw nature. 

As for the party, on the one hand, its entire structure 
had collapsed with Ceausescu’s overthrow. On the other 
hand, many of the new leaders were former Communist 
Party officials who had fallen out with Ceausescu in the 
1970s and 1980s. These included Silviu Brucan and Ion 
Iliescu, two of the most prominent figures in the Coun- 
cil for National Salvation. Brucan had even managed a 
trip to Moscow five weeks before the uprising to confer 
with Party leaders there. 

The reactions to the overthrow of Ceausescu in Mos- 
cow and Washington were strikingly similar. U.S. Secre- 
tary of State James Baker even invited Russia to in- 
vade Romania during the first days of the revolution, 
“if it would help finish off the Securitate.” His Russian 
counterpart, Shevardnadze, visiting Bucharest Jan. 5, 
proclaimed the atmosphere there “absolutely purifying,” 
and went on to offer his view that Romania didn’t have 
to hold the same political system as the USSR. The 
Warsaw Pact, he said, is linked by other interests — “na- 
tional, geopolitical” — which will be maintained as long 
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as NATO also exists. 

As for Silviu Brucan, he declared that Marxist the- 
ory had been "destroyed,” and that the new Roma- 
nia "will have to give up concepts like socialism, 
communism, capitalism and fascism.” Whatever such 
rhetoric may mean, the fantastic truth is that insofar 
as the Romanian revolution hasn’t swept beyond the 
Brucans and the Iliescus, Gorbachev can feel that he 
has successfully "cleaned up his backyard,” much as 
Bush cleaned up his in Panama. 

The Romanian events are the most condensed ex- 
pression to date of the unfolding drama in East Europe. 
When Brucan announced Jan. 1 that the Council for 
National Salvation would run its own slate of candi- 
dates in the elections it had called for April, many ac- 
tivists reacted angrily, saying that “so much has 
changed, yet so much remains the same.” 

EAST GERMANY: DEBATES ON THE 
SECRET POLICE, ON REUNIFICATION 

This sentiment has also characterized the attitude of 
many in the protests continuing daily in East Germany. 
The latest demonstrations have included a rally of over 
50,000 in East Berlin Jan. 15, at which thousands in- 
vaded the headquarters of the secret police, smashing 
open locked file cabinets to examine surveillance docu- 
ments. The same day, factory workers in East Berlin, 
Jena, Gera, Karl-Marx-Stadt and Zwickau went on 
strike, demanding the immediate dissolution of the se- 
cret police. 


Despite the best efforts of the new government 
leader, Hans Modrow, and the new Communist party 
(SED) leader, Gregor Gysi, few have been fooled by 
their attempts to continue the secret police under 
different names. Huge crowds have continued to 
demonstrate, in Leipzig and East Berlin, against the 
new government, and against neo-fascist tendencies 
within East Germany. 

At the same time, the opposition movements have 
encountered a much more difficult question — the issue 
of German “reunification,” an issue which at times has 
threatened to absorb all discussion. The weekly rallies 
in Leipzig have become divided between those calling 
for “Deutschland — einig Vaterland,” (Germany — Unit- 
ed Fatherland) and those insisting on “Grossdeutsch- 
land — nein Danke,” (“Greater Germany” — no thanks). 
The East German Social Democratic Party, the rapidly- 
growing organization linked to the West German party 
of the same name, announced that if they were elected 
to power in the May 6 elections, they would open talks 
on reunification immediately. And, of course, parties 
further to the right — including neo-fascist groups — have 
also insisted on reunification. 

What makes this issue so complex is that the debate 
over reunification operates on many levels. For the su- 
perpowers, it is an issue which they evidently agreed at 
Malta to put off for a later date. For West Europe, it is 
an issue which can interfere with plans for West Euro- 
pean free trade set for 1992. For West Germany’s Kohl, 
and for East Germany’s Modrow, it is the dominant is- 
sue in elections set for this year in both countries. 

The question that has preoccupied so many — workers 
and students alike — in the movement within East Eu- 
rope today, is how “the East” can quickly overcome its 
“technological backwardness” and join in the standard 
of living supposedly enjoyed in “the West.” In East 
Germany some, but by no means all, of this has taken 
the form of the demand for “reunification.” 

What has been much less reported, however, is the 
emergence of new organizations challenging the actual 
conditions of life and labor, production relations and 
relations between men and women. In East Germany 
this has included the creation of an “Initiative for an 
Independent Women’s Association,” organized in early 
December by 1,000 women from both official and unof- 
ficial groups, demanding an end to the “dictatorship of 
the Politburo.” And it has included the founding Dec. 
20 of an “Initiative for Independent Trade Unions” by 
workers from 40 shops and institutions who argued that 
the official union (FDGB) sponsored by the Party and 
the State could not be reformed. (See their leaflet, p. 3) 

Workers active in this movement have even criticized 
the most “Left” of the opposition groups, the United 


Left (VL). One worker complained that they were “in- 
tellectuals who fight with each other all the time. They 
have programs to present to the workers, but we have 
already had years of that.” Members of the “Initiative” 
insist that workers have to make the decisions that 
govern production and their lives. 

HOW TO ESCAPE ’UNDERDEVELOPMENT’? 

Indeed, throughout East Europe, two starkly different 
attitudes to the economic facts of life divide the masses 
from the rulers. In Hungary, which has already begun 
implementing an austerity plan approved by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), workers are told that 
they will have to shoulder the burden of a $20 billion 
foreign debt imposed upon this country of only 11 mil- 
lion people. And in Poland, the Solidarity-led govern- 
ment has announced draconian austerity measures, in 
cooperation with the IMF, which will result in a mini- 
mum of 400,000 jobless this year — with the total possi- 
bly reaching as high as 2 million! — while real income 
will fall by 25%. The Romanian workers know what 
such “austerity” plans are like. Ceausescu reduced Ro- 
mania’s foreign debt from $20 billion to $2 billion by 
making the population do without heat in winter, with- 
out electricity, without meat. 

As the East European freedom movements today 
seek at one and the same time to liberate themselves 
from Russian neo-colonial rule and to find pathways 
out of “underdevelopment,” their quandry recalls that 
faced by the African masses of the 1960s, who had , 
freed themselves from Western colonialism. As the 
West promised to aid African economic development in 
the 1960s, so the U.S., West Germany and Japan have 
rushed to promise aid to East Europe today. The harsh 
reality, however, is that just as the West did not “de- 
velop” Africa then, so it can not “develop” East Europe 
now. There is simply not enough capital to go around 
after decades in which the rate of profit has fallen, de- 
spite worker “concessions.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1973 work. Philosophy and 
Revolution, spoke with an amazing todayness about ;j 
this crisis. Dunayevskaya showed that the relation- 
ship of Russia to its allies "does not differ funda- 
mentally from that of the U.S. to Latin America or 
Africa. State capitalism can no more industrialize 
the underdeveloped countries than can private capi- * 
talism—The crisis is so total [because] labor will no 
longer consent to be a mere object. That this is seen 
most clearly in the underdeveloped world speaks of : 
the high political maturity of our age and the 'full .j 
knowledge’ that such a relationship of capital to la- 
bor has never led either to full industrialization or to 
a different way of life for the masses.” (pp. 234-36) 

The relationship of leaders to ranks within the oppo- 
sition movements therefore becomes crucial. In Poland 
today, Jacek Kuron, now Minister of Labor in a Soli- ^ 
darity-led government with plenty of Communist Party • 
participation, put one attitude forward quite bluntly 
last month: “Different times call for different priorities. 

In 1980 I used to organize strikes. Now my job is to ‘ 
stop strikes.” 

THE CHALLENGE TO 'SELF-LIMITING 
REVOLUTION’ 

There is no way to explain how a one-time genuine 
revolutionary like Jacek Kuron, who helped to found : 
KOR (Workers’ Social Self-Defense Committee) in the < 
1970s and Solidamosc in 1980, could end up sounding 
like Mikhail Gorbachev, unless one confronts the power 
of an ideological pull. It was Kuron who, in 1981 — be- ; 
fore Solidamosc was banned and its leaders, Kuron in- , 
eluded, jailed — put forth the concept of "self-limiting ' 
revolution.” Kuron had the illusion that if Solidamosc | 
could “control” the masses, “limit” their aspirations and ; 
self-activity, then perhaps the Russian state and its , 
Polish allies would allow political and economic “re- 
forms.” j 

Instead, "self-limiting revolution” eventually 
proved such an appealing concept to the rulers that 
it became the philosophic gap into which Mikhail 
Gorbachev rushed. From the vantage point of 1990, 
we can see that Kuron’s tendency of "self-limiting J 
revolution” has now been "adopted,” for entirely dif- 
ferent purposes, by the state-capitalist rulers. Gorba- ’ 
chevism’s ideological pull today is precisely "self- 
limiting revolution” armed with state power. 

It is this that Gorbachev hopes to impose not only on 
East Europe, but within the Russian Empire itself, from 1 
Lithuania to Azerbaijan, and from Georgia to the 
Ukraine. He would do better to recall Lenin’s view on ■ 
the right of nations to self-determination within the 
Empire: | 

“If Finland, if Poland, if the Ukraine break away 
from Russia, there is nothing bad about that. Anyone 
who says there is, is a chauvinist. It would be madness 
to continue the policy of Tsar Nicholas...No nation can 
be free if it oppresses other nations.” 

What is new in the “East” in 1990, is that the masses 
have forced state-capitalism to stop calling itself “Com- 
munism.” They have rejected all Communists, of every 
stripe. In so doing they have created a new opening in 
the search for a philosophy of human liberation, one 
which will not stop either at capitalism — private or 
state — or at any halfway house of “self-limiting revolu- 
tion.” The absolute opposite to the collusion of Bush 
and Gorbachev, to their machinations for retaining 
their class control, is the Humanism of Marx. It has 
never been more needed than now. 

— January 19, 1990 
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Eyewitness report 


‘We’re a colony of the United States’ 


Los Angeles, Cal. — I was bom in Panama City in 
1925. I, as a Panamanian citizen, could not transit free- 
ly through my own country. We’d have to cross the Ca- 
nal, and if the U.S. did not make the means available 
to us, we could not go from the east side to the west 
side of our own country. It is still that way today. 

In the 1940s and ’50s, I worked for the U.S. military 
in the Panama Canal Zone. There were separate drink- 
ing fountains and separate commissaries for U.S. citi- 
zens and for Panamanians. We Panamanians were 
called “aliens.” The “alien” pay scale was a small frac- 
tion of the U.S. pay scale. 

Manuel Noriega is a monster created by the U.S. 
government. They took him when he was a young 
officer and trained him for their purposes. The U.S. 
developed a military in Panama for their own mili- 
tary and economic interests. "Democracy” was of no 
importance to the U.S. Panamanians suffered under 
military governments supported by the U.S. Life was 
very hard and very repressive. You couldn’t hold a 
conversation with a friend in a public place, for fear 
of being arrested. If you said anything against the 
regime, you could be jailed or shot. 

Noriega served the U.S. government very well for 
many years, but when he became too independent, they 
decided he had to go. My opinion is, that if the U.S. re- 
ally wanted to get Noriega, they had many, many op- 
portunities to snatch him or kill him. But instead they 
decided on this tremendous air, land, and sea invasion 
that killed so many Panamanian civilians. 

The real numbers of civilian deaths have been cov- 
ered up. The U.S. government refused to give any num- 

Protest church on AIDS 

New York, N.Y. — “Stop the Church, I want to 
get off,” I heard the crowd chant as I arrived at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral that Sunday morning of Dec. 10. I 
was there to join up with more than 5,000 other prote- 
stors organized by ACT-UP (Aids Coalition to Unleash 
Power) and WHAM! (Women’s Health Action Mobiliza- 
tion). The purpose of the action was to demonstrate an- 
ger and outrage at the Catholic Church’s stance on 
AIDS and homosexuality. We were focusing on Cardi- 
nal John O’Connor who has been outspoken in his sup- 
port for Operation Rescue and in his opposition to safe 
sex education, reproductive rights, homosexuality and 
contraception. His insensitivity to people with AIDS is 
made clear in his suggestion that “Good morality is 
s;ood medicine.” 

As the crowd kept up a high level of energy outside 
;he church, demonstrators posed as worshippers infil- 
;rated the Sunday Mass being led by Cardinal O’Con- 
lor. As the Cardinal gave his sermon the demonstrators 
ose up and shouted slogans demanding that the church 
support reproductive rights and AIDS education. Also, 
when the Cardinal was saying the Lord’s Prayer some 
)f the demonstrators, who were gay, said it out loud 
vith him. This disrupted the service because of O’Con- 
lor’s policy not to worship with homosexuals. 

Meanwhile on the outside, demonstrators were 
brming themselves into small groups to enter the 
itreet and block Fifth Avenue in daring civil disobe- 
lience characteristic of ACT-UP. Each arrest in the 
itreet created greater tension and enthusiasm within 
he crowd. Chants like "No Violence!” and "The 
vhole world is watching!” were heard; 113 people 
yere arrested. 

Later, when it seemed as if the demonstration was 
lispersing, about 1,000 protesters reconvened on Sixth 
I venue. Then we marched, crisscrossing down and 
round mid-town Manhattan. 

The demonstration at St. Patrick’s triggered a torrent 
f criticism s« well as support. 

At the ACT-UP meeting following the demonstration, 
he entire two hours were dedicated to discussion on 
he action and the future of the organization. One could 
ot pick up a New York newspaper that week without 
inding an article or editorial on the demonstration. 

It seems more and more that direct action, like that 
iken at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, speaks to the urgency 
f the issue of AIDS and reproductive rights. “We’re 
ghting for our lives.” 

The significance and controversy over the demon - 
tration at St. Patricks Cathedral may change the, up 
5 now, docile form of protest. — Will Cisco 
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bers for three weeks, and then gave a number of about 
200 civilian deaths, to which I lend no credence. Former 
U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark was in Panama, 
and his information added up to 4,000-7,000 Panamani- 
ans killed. 

The U.S. military bombed the whole shantytown 
neighborhood of San Miguelito. San Miguelito has no 
military installations; it is shacks on the side of a hill. I 
guess the U.S. government decided to put these poor 
people out of their misery. 

This has been an old practice of the U.S. govern- 
ment, to go in somewhere and commit atrocities, and 
then come a couple of weeks later with dollar bills to 
sop up the blood. They try to engage in an extreme 
cover-up. The only people they’re hiding the truth from 
today are the gullible people in the United States. 

The government in Panama now is not liked by the 
majority of the people. The people voted for Endara 
because they wanted to vote against Noriega, but he’s 
not well known in Panama nor is he equipped to be 
President. He couldn’t even quote from the Panamani- 
an Constitution or any of our laws. He’s a complete 
U.S. puppet. 

It’s a farce and hypocrisy to say that Panama is a 
free democratic country now. We don’t have sovereign- 
ty. We’re a colony of the U.S. 

— Panamanian against the U.S. invasion 


Oxford, England — The real worth of 
Thatcher's “support” for the freedom movements 
against Communist totalitarianism shows up in her 
actions of forcibly returning the “boat people” to 
Vietnam from the crowded detention compounds of 
Hong Kong, while preparing to transfer Hong Kong 
from British colonial rule to the Beijing dictator- 
ship in 1997. The deportation of the Vietnamese is 
defended on the grounds that they are “economic 
migrants," not “political refugees.” British govern- 
ments loyally applauded while LBJ and Nixon 
rained high explosives, napalm and Agent Orange 
on Vietnam. Now poor fishermen and women are 
being sent back, while the ex-dictator, Nguyen Van 
Thieu, has been living in an English mansion for 
years. - ; ■ 

Thatcher proposes to issue British passports to 
some 250,000 Hong Kong people, mainly business- 
men, high-ranking civil servants and their families. 
The working class will be left to take their chances 
with Li Peng. Even so, there is a racist outcry from 
right-wing Tories like Norman Tebbit and Tony 
Marlowe, who don’t want any Hong Kong Chinese 
in Britain at all. 

We need to defend the rights of all refugees, 
whether from repression or poverty or war, to seek 
new lives m Britain or anywhere m the world. A 
very immediate demand is self-determination for 
Hong Kong. British imperialism and Chinese state- 
capitalism cannot be the only alternatives. The 
people of Hong Kong should have the right to rule 
themselves until the road to freedom in China is 
open again. — Richard Bunting 


El Salvador at war 

Editor's note: Below we print excerpts from a talk by 
Eric Dahl-Bredine, a North American lay missionary in 
El Salvador. This talk was given in December to a group 
of youth at Central American Task Force in Chicago. 

I live in a shantytown called Maria Madre de los Po- 
bres, located on the edge of San Salvador. Most of the 
30,000 people living there are displaced people, refugees 
from other regions of El Salvador who live in tin and 
cardboard shacks along railroad tracks. Most of the 
children can’t go to school because they have to work. 
Most people are unemployed or sell fruit, vegetables or 
gum on the street. They have no sewer, no running 
water and see their children die of malnutrition and 
dehydration. 

I work for the parish clinic, which is run mainly by 
high school and college students, who are also displaced 
people. All of us who work for the parish are very ac- 
tive in social work and have been the object of govern- 
mental repression. Many of our parish workers have 
been held in custody, beaten up and tortured. 

After the ARENA government’s murder of 14 trade 
union and human rig] its activists when it bombed the 
office of FENESTRAS [a trade union coalition] and Co- 
Madres [a women’s organization] in San Salvador, the 
FMLN [Farabundi Marti National Liberation Front] 
called an offensive agsinst the government. On Nov. 11 
when the offensive started, the military started a contin- 
uous and non-stop bombing of all poor neighborhoods. 
It became clear to us that this was more intense than 
anything before. The morning after the offensive we 
couldn’t move around. Before the military came in, the 
air force went over the railroad tracks, strafing and 
rocketing the tin shacks. Many people, mostly women, 
children and older people were wounded. Later that day 
the army forcibly entered our parish. They placed us in 
the line of fire for the kiext three days. They accused us 
of collaborating with the FMLN. They kept threatening: 
“We’ll bomb you to dust.” 

When the bombing Was most intense, those of us in 
the orphan house of the parish were watching the 
news. President Cristlani was saying that the army 
wasn’t bombing us, at the same time that we were 
hearing and seeing the bombs falling. It was ironic. I 
called the U.S. embassy and reported the bombing, 
and they repeated whkt Cristiani had said. 

On the fourth day of the bombing, the army launched 
a mortar on the roof of our clinic. They killed children 
in the orphanage and founded our doctors and nurses. 
At that point we had to evacuate the clinic. 

Our priest Daniel said he was not leaving the parish. 
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But after the news of the murder of six Jesuit priests 
and their housekeeper and her daughter reached us, we 
decided to evacuate everyone in the clinic. As we drove 
out, another mortar fell through the clinic. We took 
people from our clinic to a nearby school which already 
had 1,000 refugees. The city of San Salvador was full of 
refugees. And all of us were under a curfew. Many were 
shot when they went out after 6 p.m. 

All the churches in El Salvador have been raided. 
Many Salvadorans were jailed and are still in jail. 
Members of CoMadres, workers, students, human rights 
organizations have been forced to go underground. And 
many North American activists were deported. I left be- 
cause I was forced to, but I intend to go back. 


Brazil’s election: why Lula lost 


“We destroyed the PT,” cried Fernando Collor de 
Mello upon learning of his victory over socialist Luis In- 
acio da Silva, better known as “Lula,” in last Dec. 17's 
presidential runoff election in Brazil. Lula’s Workers’ 
Party (Partido dos Trabalhadores — PT) was unable to 
avoid a defeat, although by a narrow margin, even in its 
own home turf of Sao Paulo, Brazil’s largest city. 

The destruction of the PT, however, is highly exag- 
gerated and premature. It was exactly a y^ar ago 
that the Brazilian media dismissed Lula as a serious 
contender for the presidency. Yet, it was Lula, a for- 
mer lathe worker and union leader, who came closer 
to power than any other leftist candidate in Brazilian 
political history. He carried the South (16.4% of the 
electorate) with 51.7% of the vote and only lost in the 
southeastern and northeastern regions (a combined 
71.9% of the total electorate) by narrow margins of 
less than 1% and 5% respectively. The young, best- 
educated and urban sectors of the population voted 
for Lula. The PT, through his candidacy, certainly 
demonstrated its strength in most progressive and 
urban centers of the nation. 

However, Lula and his party suffered their most dev- 
astating defeat in the state of Sao Paulo, where the 
most advanced labor movement in the country was 
bom. Its leader, Lula, received only about 44% of Sao 
Paulo’s 18 million votes, Brazil’s largest electorate. Col- 
lor was not merely a conservative candidate of the une- 
ducated and rural voters of the interior, where he cam- 
paigned intensively. He was also an efficient, highly visi- 
ble campaigner in the cities, who aggressively attacked 
his opponent. The Left begrudgingly rallied around the 
PT’s red flag during the second round of the election, 
too late to give an impression of real unity. 

Lula and his party were too timid in counterattacking 
Collor’s smear and scare tactics, losing the initiative and 
ultimately the middle classes’ hearts and votes. Against 
Collor’s well-oiled campaign, backed by a major media 
colossus, Globo Communications Network (Brazil’s larg- 
est and most influential TV and radio network), Lula’s 
PT seemed lost in old platitudes that were assailed by 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

The posthumous publication of The Diary of H.L. 
Mencken last December sent a shock wave through the 
world of cultural historians and liberal journalism. 
Those long-hidden-away personal notes of Mencken re- 
vealed that the great American iconoclast, in his private 
thoughts, was a conservative bigot who disliked Jews 
and Blacks and had the utmost contempt for “lint- 
heads,” poor white Southerners. 

Our present generation of Black and white intellectu- 
als probably knows little, or has never heard, of Menck- 
en. But in his heyday, in the post- World War I decade 
of the 1920s, he had a powerful personal influence over 
a whole generation of Black and white intellectuals. As 
the editor of the American Mercury, he helped set into 
motion a new direction in American literature, not just 
white American literature but the Black American liter- 
ature of the Harlem Renaissance. It was Mencken’s 
contention and purpose to break American literature 
away from its puritanical genteel past and let it express 
the full range of the American experience. Thus as the 
editor of the American Mercury he published the early 
stories of Langston Hughes and the social satires of 
George Schuyler. 

BEHIND MENCKEN'S ICONOCLASM 

But Mencken was not wholly concerned with belles 
lettres; he had an ongoing interest in American society, 
its politics, its morality and its racial problem. It was 
the latter that brought him into a close, friendly rela- 
tionship with the Black leadership of the NAACP. In 
1919, shortly after the “race riots” in Chicago and 
Washington, D.C., he wrote a letter to James Weldon 
Johnson, then an official of the NAACP, supporting the 
idea that Blacks should defend themselves against the 
‘low-caste white man,” a “cruel poltroon,” because 
“...once he is convinced that chasing Negroes is danger- 
ous, he will stop.” 

During the 1920s and the early 1930s Mencken was 
probably best known for his condemnation of lynchings 
-■%nd other violence perpetuated on Blacks. He singled 
out the white South and castigated it for its wanton 
cruelty and ugly backwardness. Richard Wright, in his 
biography Black Boy, tells a dramatic story of how he 
discovered Mencken by reading a furious editorial in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal attacking Mencken. 
This caused Wright to wonder what Mencken had said 
and at the same time revealed to him the power of 
words. 

By 1930s standards Mencken appeared to be the 
most liberal white man in this country on the race 
issue. Some Black writers even imitated his style of 
writing and Walter White, in his book Rope and Fag- 
got accepted uncritically Mencken’s thesis on the 
psychology of lynchers. And yet, once you delve into 
Mencken’s iconoclasm, that is, his parodying and 
lampooning the American society, you find that it is 
grounded in the conservative, retrogressive philoso- 
phy of social Darwinism, a philosophy that actually 

Jobs not jails 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Los Angeles County 
r Board of Supervisors recently revealed its plan to build 
eight more jails in south-central Los Angeles, claiming 
this would reduce crime by incarcerating more people 
more efficiently because the jails would be “where the 
criminals are.” 

But a new grassroots coalition is challenging that for- 
mula, not alone because of residents’ subjective fears of 
2,000 inmates right next to their homes, but because of 
the objective truth that this is but one more manifesta- 
tion of the deep contempt that the County Board holds 
for this poor Black and Hispanic community. 

At a Jan. 13 hearing, where some 150 residents 
and activists gathered, a state assemblyman opposed 
to the jail summed up the Board’s attitude, "If they 
had their way, they’d fence off the whole community 
and that would be the jail!” A woman activist clari- 
fied the racism of the move: "They try to blame all 
the crime in the county on the Black co mm unity, but 
statistics show that just isn’t true.” The question that 
all at the hearing wanted to address is, why is this 
jail being proposed for this community and not oth- 
ers? 

One after another, community residents angrily re- 
sponded and told what they want. Their words echoed 
the very name of their coalition: “Jobs, not Jails”! One 
woman said, “They’ve built jails before, and the crime 
has just gone up. Why don’t they look at what causes 
crime. It’s poverty, and none of the Black politicians 
have addressed that!” Another woman reasoned that 
“It’s because we don’t have the social services, the drug 
rehab programs, the places that give young people 
something to do. In some other communities youth 
have those things available right in their schools.” 

"Jobs, not Jails” also held a successful picket at 
an elementary school adjacent to one of the proposed 
sites. There, schoolchildren carried signs they made 
saying things like "kids, not jails” and "2,000 jail 
beds will be for the homeless.” 

To this writer, this jail proposal is carrying out capi- 
talism’s drive for a two-tier society which deliberately 
tries to insulate the employed working classjrom the 
poor. But far from dividing the community, this drive is 
deeply opposed by workers as well as non-workers here, 
as clearly evidenced by the audience at this hearing. — 

Wayne Carter 


Racial chauvinism of 

separated Mencken from his own age of revolt. 

It has long been well known among the intellectuals 
that it was Mencken’s philosophy of social Darwinsim 
which determined his real attitude toward Blacks. 
Mencken had a stubborn belief that none of the funda- 
mental conflicts within the society can be resolved. Like 
his mentor, William Graham Sumner, the American 
19th century social Darwinist, he accepted as the gospel 
truth that it was “laws of natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest” that determined the development of 
a society and the inequities that exist within it, class, 
race, etc. 

ROLE OF BLACK INTELLECTUALS 

Mencken’s affinity for Blacks and the Harlem Renais- 
sance was selective. It was directed toward “exception- 
al” Blacks, such as writers and artists. In an article he 
wrote for the American Mercury in 1925 praising a 
collection of essays on Black intellectuals, he asserted 
that one of the main problems facing them was that 
“the vast majority of the people of their race are two or 
three inches removed from gorillas.” 

The words "gorillas,” "dark yokels only half civi- 
lized,” "afroamerican baboons,” are typical descrip- 
tions that Mencken applied to the Black masses. 
These words appeared in published articles and in 
private letters to individuals, even letters to George 
Schuyler. The obvious question is: why did it take so 


30 th anniversary of 
Greensboro sit-in 



The historic Greensboro sit-in which unleashed 
a new stage of freedom activities in the Civil 
Rights Movement was initiated on Feb. 1, 1960 by 
four heroic Black students, David Richmond, 
Franklin McCain, Ezell Blair, Jr., and Joseph Mc- 
Neil. 


Black Dimension 

(continued from page 4) 

Schomburg Collection in New York, had a series of lec- 
tures called “A World View of the Negro Question” and 
invited important speakers, the most important of 
whom was DuBois. I attended. 

In that same period there were many people from Af- 
rica who wanted to go back to their country and fight 
for African freedom — African exchange students. They 
also came to these lectures. The names did not mean 
anything then, but you will recognize them now. One of 
them was Kwame Nkrumah, now the head of Ghana. 
The other was [Nnamdi] Azikiwe, now the head of 
Nigeria. 

DuBois gave a speech which he had prepared as the 
educational director of the NAACP, to be given to the 
soon-to-be-established United Nations, in which he ap- 
pealed for freedom for the African people. He spoke for 
an hour. When he got through I said I wanted to ask a 
question, but first I had to motivate it. Therefore, I 
wanted to say openly that I was a Marxist, and believed 
in the freedom of all peoples and all workers, and there- 
fore could not understand how you could appeal to the 
United Nations which consists of Britain, France and 
Portugal, all of whom have a part of Africa, to give you 
your freedom. So I wanted to know what was behind 
the appeal and why it was being handed in to this insti- 
tution [the UN], 

DuBois is a very polished man, a graduate of Harvard 
and [the University of Berlin], speaks with an English 
accent, and in general very sophisticated. And here was 
I, a little rank-and-filer. He says, the lady says she’s a 
Marxist, so I don’t think she deserves an answer. He 
was really only making a speech, he wasn’t asking for 
any questions. 

There are about 5% whites and 95% Negro, and all 
through the hall there’s a great tumult saying she cer- 
tainly does deserve an answer — not only that, we want 
to know. We agree with her, not with you. The two who 
jumped up to defend me and demand he answer were 
Nkrumah and Azikiwe. 

At the end of that I had more people around me than 
DuBois had around him. All of them had pamphlets in 
their pockets. If you were under British rule, you had 
one against British imperialism. Everybody was trying 
to get something published. Nkrumah said he would go 
back and lead a strike in his country and that was how 
he would win freedom, not by asking.... •" 


H.L. Mencken 

long to discover that Mencken was a racist? Why 
didn’t his Black associates pillory him for it? What 
affinity did they find in Mencken? 

From today’s vantage point it is easy to recognize 
that the phenomenon of Mencken’s iconoclasm came at 
a time of an acute crisis in American thought. It was a 
period when the old traditions, moralities and ideologies 
of the ruling class were palpably at odds with a new 
consciousness of freedom that was emerging from Black 
and white intellectuals, from labor and the Black mas- 
ses. To this upheaval Mencken didn’t bring an alterna- 
tive idea that could unify these movements for self-de- 
termination; he only brought criticism and more criti- 
cism to the point where it blurred the new reality. 

The publishing of Mencken’s Diary was not the 
greatest event of the last decade. Yet bringing Mencken 
and his ideas back into the consciousness of the present 
is not totally unrelated to the present crisis in thought. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 
for revenge against the urban "Black peril.” 

So palpable is this spectre that the media’s sentimen- 
tal characterization of the Stuart killing as a “tragedy 
in Camelot” persists even after the revelations of 
Charles Stuart’s cold-blooded murder of his pregnant 
wife. And yet, no one seems to think that there is any- 
thing “tragic” about the draconian police crackdown on 
Black men in Mission Hill and Roxbury. Instead, New- 
sweek asked its readers, in its Jan. 22 cover-story on 
the Boston murder, to “Imagine being miles from the 
scene of the crime and subjected to a strip search for 
absolutely no other reason than that you are young and 
black.” Then, it declares incredulously, as if it has hap- 
pened onto a startling revelation of American society: 
“That simply does not happen to white people in simi- 
lar circumstances.” 

What Newsweek and all the white media have 
missed, was summed-up by Chuck Turner, a Black Bos- 
ton community activist: “Here’s a man who is trying to 
get rid of his wife. Chuck Stuart didn’t drive into a 
white neighborhood to do it. He understood very clearly 
the mentality of the public. The emotional construct of 
white female endangerment by a black male is such a 
strong emotional force.” ’ 

In the Black community, the tragedy is not only 
the police department’s wholesale annulling of Black 
civil rights, nor even that James Moody, a Black 
man, fatally shot the same night as the Stuarts, eli- 
cited no such public concern. As his girlfriend said, 
"no mayor called about my loss.” The tragedy, in the 
true sense of the word, is that some segments of the 
Black community participated in its own betrayal. So 
overwhelming is the rhetoric of the state's "war on 
drugs” that 66% of Black adults polled in Boston 
were in favor of the unconstitutional stop-and-search 
policy of Mayor Flynn and the Boston police depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps that is what gives Black Harvard law profes- 
sor Derrick Bell the temerity to insist that “Mr. 
Stuart’s hoax was plausible because black crime is real.” 
Historically, American racism has never needed the per- 
ception of “Black crime” as an excuse to terrorize the 
Black community. Such racist brutalization of the Black 
community is the cruel “hoax” of American civilization. 
Charles Stuart’s murderous "hoax” was successful 
because it was ideologically rooted in America’s on- 
going reinvention of racism in the Reagan era. 

By its very existence and position in American class 
society, the Black inner city falls outside the guarantees 
of civil rights. And because the Black masses instinc- 
tively grasp the injustice of this fact of American life, 
they also comprehend the Marxist- Humanist notion 
that they are the ones who put “American civilization 
on trial.” 

REINVENTION OF AMERICAN RACISM 

The exacting task of comprehension does not stop 
there, however. For not only had the alarm of Black en- 
dangemnent of white society that the media sounded be- 
come so deafening as to drown out any doubt about 
Charles Stuart’s story. In a single instant there ap- 
peared at one and the same time the media image of 
the “Black peril” and the “great white hope.” We heard 
the media’s constant replay of the “heroic” voice of 
Charles Stuart calling from his car phone to the Boston 
police, reporting the senseless shooting of his wife and 
himiwif by a Black assailant in a black running suit, the 
supposed uniform of the Black inner city drug pusher. 

In the racist tangle of the American mind, which 
gets played out in the phenomenal world of the me- 
dia and whose ironies are ideologically manipulated 
by the likes of Reagan and Bush, can there be any 
doubt about the efficacy of such a media-driven im- 
age in America’s broader political context? On the 
excuse of endangerment of American "white” lives, 
especially the threat of sexual assault to a military 
officer’s wife, Bush invaded the predominantly Black 
nation of Panama. 

Neither Panamanian strong-man Manuel Noriega, 
nor, as the Boston press would have us believe, the 
three Black men held in the Stuart case, are portrayed 
as sympathetic characters. However, in the nation’s ca- 
tharsis with the “drug war,” the actual victims remain 
the poor Black masses whose communities are occupied, 
whose civil rights are violated, whose minds and lives 
are thrown up against the wall of American racism. 
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Youth 


East German youth in protest 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts of a report from 
Eric , an American youth who has spent the last several 
months traveling in East Europe. 

Leipzig, East Germany — The young people I 
talked and listened to have a lot of hope, yet hope is in- 
nocent; it can be politically abused. Students East and 
West are cautious as well as hopeful — not trusting Kohl 
or the SED (United Socialist Party of Germany). They 
fear what can happen — and are working so that this 
fear won’t come true. 

The students in Leipzig, for instance, though ambigu- 
ous about one Germany, are not ambiguous in their be- 
lief that a democratic socialism is possible, without a 
“party” and with a “free market,” free of the dogma of 
Marxist-Leninism/elitist “socialism” and of capitalism. 
They say “One Germany yes, but what kind of Ger- 
many?” 

In the two Berlins people are the most celebratory in 
a land full of celebration. People are making new 
friends, contacts, and crossing freely in both directions. 

While TV presents the celebrations, many West 
Berlin students can’t find a place to live or a place to 
work. The housing situaton is bad all over West Ger- 
many, but worse here. Students at the Free and 
Technical universities are glad about what the East 
Germans have done, but are skeptical of Kohl and 
his ideas of one Germany. They are asking about the 
problems of West Germany— economic, housing, un- 
employment, bureaucracy, ecology, treatment of 
"foreigners.” (Some Turks have been here for over 
20 years. Many were born here but are allowed to 
live in only certain districts, segregated from richer 
Germans and with the worst jobs when they can find 
something.) 

These problems must not be forgotten in the eupho- 
ria. The liberation process of East Europe must not be 
used to ignore the demands in the West. 

Right now, the major split is over the question of reu- 
nification — when, on what terms, and how. Some stu- 
dents and intellectuals like Christa Wolf also ask 
"why?” fearing a situation where the achievements of 
the last few months, and the uniqueness of DDR (East 
Germany) could be levelled out under the banality of 
West German capitalism. 

The students in Leipzig, who started the protests 
there, were speaking and thinking about new possibili- 
ties, democratic socialism. They and many intellectuals 
felt that this means continuing two Germanies. 

Yet the majority of people see unification as the pre- 
requisite for making anything else. Though they are 
making a social experiment now, the mood of workers, 
farmers, ordinary people is that they want “democracy 


Theory/Practice Caucus I 

“Each new generation must, out of relative obscurity, 
discover its mission, fulfill it, or betray it.” 

— Frantz Fanon 

At the Progressive Student Network (PSN) Fall Con- 
ference, 12 students from Illinois State, Bradley, Bowl- 
ing Green, Edwardsville and Northern Illinois partici- 
pated in a workshop on “Youth as Subject for Revolu- 
tion.” Participants agreed that open discussion of ideas 
and historical movements for freedom are squelched at 
PSN gatherings. We all know many others who had 
similar experiences and left the PSN for that very rea- 
son. We agree that activity, practice, and concrete or- 
ganizing are essential to all freedom movements, howev- 
er, it cannot be separated from the historical develop- 
ment of the idea of freedom. 

If we are to succeed in uprooting this sexist, racist, 
homophobic, classist mess of a society, our generation 
must grasp and develop that idea of freedom for our 
own age. As Marx wrote in 1844, “Material force must 
be overthrown by material force. But theory, too, will 
become material force as soon as it seizes the masses. 
Theory is capable of seizing the masses as soon as it 
is... radical. To be radical is to grasp the matter by the 
root.” The root of humanity is the human being. 

At the closing session of the conference we gave a re- 
port declaring the formation of the theory /practice cau- 
cus, asserting that the anti-intellectualism of limiting 
discussion solely to concrete organizing tasks under the 
quise of “avoiding ideological debate” is itself an ideolo- 
gy- 

That ideology is pragmatism, which produces an ad- 
ministrative mentality of seeing issues and people as re- 
sources. Pragmatism is the ideology of capitalism. We 
must transcend this form of thought if we are to tran- 
scend capitalism and achieve our goal. That goal is ab- 
solute freedom. 

In the 1960s there was a lot of concrete organizing 
with millions in the streets and yet we still have racism, 
sexism, homophobia, and classism. The civil rights and 
abortion rights that were won are now being taken 
away. How do we. as a movement overcome the contra- 
dictions of the 1960s and avoid another collapse and an- 
other retrogression? We propose that in place of the 
sham abstract unity of vague goals, we forge a unity 
through the struggle of ideas and action. 

Elitist attitudes are predominant among “leaders” in 
the movement today. We cannot have a movement to- 
wards true freedom as long as these attitudes continue. 
In order to avoid this we must develop an understand- 
ing of the subjectivity of oppressed peoples. This in- 
cludes both studying revolutionary thinkers and study- 
ing the self-activity of the- masses as a form of theory. 

— Participants 


and the standard of living of West Germany now”; “talk 
to us of socialism and experiments after we have experi- 
enced what this is like.” Yet now they are experiencing 
it with free travel to the West. 

What Marx critiqued the materialists for forgetting, 
that it is men and women who change circumstances 
and that the educator himself needs educating, has a 
profound relationship to the East Germans today telling 
the elite, the police, and the party functionaries who set 
themselves above society, “we are the people.” 

High School Coke boycott 
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Chicago, III. — The senior Rheology class at the all 
girls St. Scholastica High School deals with social jus- 
tice issues. Our teacher refers to us as his “radical” 
class because we immediately get to the problem and 
come up with answers we think will work. When we 
think we have just solved a major world crisis, we won- 
der why others haven’t done so — and then realize the 
classroom isn’t the real world. 

The issue that most enraged us was apartheid. We 
saw movies showing the horrible life Blacks are 
forced to lead in South Africa and were in shock. 
Here were human beings who had to beg for the bas- 
ic necessities of life: three square meals a day, clean 
water to drink, sanitary living conditions! 

Then we learned that Coca-Cola was heavily invested 
in South Africa. We wanted to let them know we 
wouldn’t stand for what they wanted to do. Each class 
saw the movie and discussed it, and there was a signifi- 
cant change in what people were drinking after that. 

When Coca Cola got wind of what we were up to, 
we received new bicycles and tee-shirts as a present 
for our many years of "being good customers.” That 
was the real test for us, would we continue with the 
boycott? We decided everything should go back, the 
Administration agreed, so back they all went. 

We think we can make a change somewhere, no mat- 
ter how small. Too many people have no faith in teen- 
agers today — but they can see from just this that we 
care enough to make a difference. I’m proud to belong 
to such a community and hope others will become 
aware of problems people face, not only in South Africa, 
but everywhere. —St. Scholastica student 
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' this 15,500 page collection of Marxist-Humanist writ- 
ings available on microfilm. If you know a library, 
university department or organization that might be , 
interested in obtaining this unique collection please 
write us and we will send you a copy of this brochure 
to give to them. 

Write: The Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial 
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A Romanian youth speaks 

“In the first days, we faced terrorists with arms. 
Now we are faced with terrorists with ideas, and 
they are much ntore dangerous. They are more ad- 
ept than we are. They are from the old order; they 
feel the ground being cut from Under them. It is 
happening everywhere now. The farther you get 
from Bucharest, the more acute the struggle. It is 
in every factory, every institution. The truth is, we 
are in a new age, it is as though we have been in a \ 
cage. Now the door to the cage is open, and we are i 
free to fly, but we don’t know how to do it. We • 
don’t yet know how to fly. We don’t know how to 
Use the freedom we have won. We need people to 
be close to us and help us, and we always need to ( 
remember why we did this.” i 

j •— Viiutza Virtejanu, 19-year-old j 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The disclosure that President Bush sent two officials 
to Beijing last July, only a few weeks after the June 4 
Tiananmen Square massacre and while dissidents were 
still being rounded up, jailed, and executed, indicates 
his total contempt for the freedom struggle of the Chi- 
nese people. 

The secret mission undertaken by no less than 
Brent Scowcroft, Bush’s National Security Advisor, 
and Lawrence Eagleburger, Deputy Secretary of 
State, violated the President’s June 20 ban on any 
high-level official exchanges, supposedly meant to 
express U.S. condemnation of the Chinese rulers. The 
July trip was exposed shortly after a nearly identical 
visit to Beijing made by the same two envoys on 
Dec. 9, sent by Bush this time purportedly to brief 
Chinese rulers on the Malta summit. 

The Chinese state’s attempts to rewrite the history of 
the 1989 freedom movement, including the authorities’ 
slaughter of the opposition, has found an echo in the 
Bush administration’s attempts to alter the historic 
memory at home. Thus, the purpose of the December 
trip to China was cynically described by Bush’s press 
secretary: “Once the public gets used to more normal- 

Genocide in Sudan 

In late December, over 2,000 African Southerners 
were massacred by a pro-government Muslim militia in 
Jebelein, in the Sudan. Four Muslims were killed in the 
violence, where the raiders used automatic weapons. For 
the past several years, the Muslim-dominated Northern 
government has fought a civil war against the largely 
Christian and animist Southerners, many of whom sup- 
port the Sudanese Peoples Liberation Front. 

Genocidal measures have been used: 1) massacres 
by rival Muslim ethnic groups in the region, who are 
armed to the teeth by the government and dubbed a 
mnlitia; 2) the capture of Southern Blacks, especially 
women and children, who are then sold into slavery 
in the North; 3) army massacres, and 4) the destruc- 
tion of crops and prevention of famine relief supplies 
from getting through, in a starvation policy that 
killed 250,000 in 1989 alone. 

This policy continued after President Sadek al-Mahdi 
was overthrown last year by Gen. Omar Hassan Ahmed 
al-Bashir. The main aim of the Northern reactionaries 
is to impose Muslim sharia “law” on the South. On Jan. 
16, even a plan to allow international relief agencies to 
distribute food was squelched by the government. That 
same government gets massive aid from the U.S. gov- 
ernment, which occasionally issues a mild diplomatic 
protest via U.S. Ambassador James R. Cheek. 


Bush supports Chinese executioners 


ized contacts, it won’t be focused on the past,” that is, 
the massacre of June 4 and repression that has conti- 
nued to this day. 

After the December visit, the Bush administration 
loosened restrictions on China getting World Bank 
loans, and allowed them to import a quantity of satel- 
lite technology. Bush had earlier vetoed a bill passed in 
Congress that would have allowed Chinese students in 
the U.S. to extend their visas indefinitely (see Decem- 
ber N&L). As Scowcroft said of U.S. policy toward Chi- 
na after his December trip, it was designed “to reduce 
the negative influence of irritants in the relationship” 
between China and the U.S. 

Events in Romania and their effect on China have 
proven to be an “irritant” the U.S. can’t control. The 
Chinese Communist Party leaders had aligned them- 
selves closely with the Ceausescu regime. They were 
shaken by the Romanian army siding against Ceausescu 
in the overthrow. Reportedly since then in China, the 
army has been subjected to political indoctrination 
classes on how “the party must exercise absolute con- 
trol over the army.” 

It was also reported that some groups of Chinese stu- 
dents put up posters and banners ridiculing Ceausescu 
as a “lost dog” suggesting he might come to China and 
join four other “dogs,” namely, the four senior Chinese 
leaders. Even more daring was an earlier demonstration, 
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Bulgarian unrest shakes up government 


In recent weeks dramatic changes at the top in Bul- 
garia and discontent from below have begun to shake 
up this ultra-loyal satellite of Moscow. Ever since long- 
time Stalinist ruler Todor Zhivkov resigned in Novem- 
ber, Communist politicians such as the new Communist 
Party (CP) leader Peter Mladenov have promised Gor- 
bachev-style reforms. Zhivkov was put under house ar- 
L rest, Jan. 18, and charged with inciting ethnic hostilities 
and misuse of government property and money. 

But the masses did not wait to see changes trickle 
down from above. Within a week of Zhivkov’s resig- 
nation, crowds as large as 50,000 cheered demands 
by dissident leaders for: "liquidation of all that re- 
mains of the totalitarian system,” a free press, elimi- 
nation of the secret police, and release of all political 
prisoners. Two specific grassroots demands, howev- 
er, were hardly in line with a Gorbachev-style eco- 
nomic "restructuring” along so-called "market” 


lines: improved social security benefits and raises for 
low-paid workers. 

By mid-December, jeering crowds dominated by stu- 
dents circled the parliament building, heckling Mlade- 
nov with cries of “mafia” and “shame on you” when he 
tried to address them. In the next few weeks, large na- 
tionalist and racist rallies took place against the restora- 
tion of some rights to the long-persecuted Turkish mi- 
nority. These rallies were instigated, at least in part, by 
the most Stalinist wing of the CP in an attempt to un- 
dermine even Mladenov’s mild reforms. 

The coming months and weeks will tell whether Gor- 
bachevism will set the agenda for Bulgaria, or whether 
a deeper, revolutionary opposition will emerge, as was 
hinted at in the November slogan of “liquidation” of to- 
talitarian rule. For now, however, Mladenov and Gorba- 
chev seem to be control. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in the 
U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or China. 
We stand for the development of new human relations, 
what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy of lib- 
eration. We have organized ourselves into a committee 
form of organization rather than any elitist party “to 
lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body of 
ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees from its founding to 1987. Charles Den- 
by (1907-83), a Black production worker, author of In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became 
editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s 
works Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today; 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism inter- 


nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya left 
us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted 
in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its original 
form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-creation of 
that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Humanism.” 
The development of the Marxist-Humanism of Dunay- 
evskaya is recorded in the documents on microfilm and 
open to all under the title The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its 
World Development, on deposit at the Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing and 
concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In opposing 
this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative society, we 
participate in all class and freedom struggles, nationally 
and internationally. As our Constitution states: “It is 
our aim. ..to promote the firmest unity among workers. 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureauc- 
racy of both capital and labor.” We do not separate 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 


when a half dozen protesters surrounded by a few hun- 
dred people staged a hit-and-run protest outside the 
government-run Ministry of Radio, Film and Television 
in Beijing. They carried a big banner asking, “Why is 
China so poor?” 

The Chinese economy is reaching a new crisis level as 
the 1990s begin. In austerity measures aimed at slowing 
rampaging inflation, the state has shut down hundreds 
of rural enterprises and urban factories in its “market 
economy” sector. In the past year, the 1988 17.7% 
growth rate was slashed to 6.8%, and most of that took 
place early in the last year. The abrupt halt to the hot- 
house state-capitalist growth in China has resulted in 
growing unemployment and labor unrest, especially 
among China’s young workers. 

The reported lifting of martial law in a number of 
military sectors in Beijing on Jan. 10 was obviously ■ 
a step with the scenario in which the U.S. has played 
a part. Within hours, the U.S. lifted opposition to 
World Bank loans totaling some $780 million. In fact, 
a large number of soldiers and secret police person- 
nel have been folded into the civilian police corps in 
Beijing. Martial law is still in effect in many other 
areas in China, whether formally or de facto. 

Many reports from within China concur that it is not 
a question of whether new mass protests will erupt, but 
when they will take place. 

India after elections 

Before and since Rajiv Gandhi’s corrupt Congress 
Party went down to a massive defeat in India’s Novem- 
ber elections, accounts have been accumulating of the 
oppressive rule of Congress in this so-called democracy. 
During the campaign, for example, assassin’s bullets ap- 
parently from pro-Congress elements barely missed op- 
position leader Vishwanath Pratap Singh, now the 
Prime Minister. 

In poverty-stricken and Congress-dominated Bihar, 
numerous villagers in Alipur complained before the elec- 
tion that their votes were routinely stolen. They said 
they had never voted, because whenever they tried to 
vote the local political machine told them that their 
vote had already been recorded! Only after the election 
was it revealed that 1,000 people, mainly from the Mus- 
lim mifiarity, had been killed in Hindu-Muslim violence 
in the area of Bhagalpur, also in Bihar. This October 
massacre was totally covered up by Congress, elements , 
of which seemed to have orchestrated it. 

The new government is based on an uneasy coali- 
tion between Singh’s moderate Right Janata Dal Par- 
ty, the far Right Hindu fundamentalist Bharatiya Ja- 
nata Party (BJP), and the Stalinist Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) (CPM). In fact, Bharatiya Janata 
made the biggest gains and now holds about 17 % of 
the parliament seats. It advocates immediate pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons. This coalition will hard- 
ly be able or even inclined to alter the oppressive 
living conditions of the masses in today’s India, 
where 37% live below even the official poverty line, 
and 60% of the population can neither read nor 
write. 

Our correspondent in Bihar wrote one day after the 
election: “There’s a mixture of feelings — something good 
has happened and that is that people have expressed 
they do not want to be ruled by Congress any more 
(though in the south they have supported it, but not in 
the north). In concrete, in Bihar, Congress got only 3 
seats out of 54! 

“At the same time there is no absolute majority for „ 
any party and Janata Dal has to look for a coalition. 
The parties for this coalition are: BJP with very strong 
communal tendencies (India for Hindus— BJP has come 
up very much in the last elections) and CPM (Marxist- 
Communist Party). BJP and CPM are mortal enemies! 
So how this coalition Is going to work has to be seen in 
the future. 

“There is in the mind of everybody the 1977 elections 
when Janata Party came to power and it split very 
soon — and the result was that Indira Gandhi came back 
stronger. Now, Janata Dal, BJP and CPM have in com- ■ 
mon their opposition to Congress, but it is a difficult 
marriage. The Left Front (all left parties together) got 
50 seats in Parliament — that is around 10%. Let us see 
how the new government deals with Jarkhand” (a 
movement among tribal people in Bihar). 


I Philippines coup attempt I 

What December’s sixth military coup attempt in the 
Philippines since Aquino’s rise to state power in the 
wake of the 1986 People Power uprising revealed inter- 
nally was that deepening counter-revolution won’t rest 
until it gains total power, and that it strikes hardest at 
times calculated to sow the most disorientation among 
the Left. This time it came on the eve of a planned 
massive Welgan Bayan, or People’s Strike, over recent 
fuel and food price rises. 

The last most serious coup attempt, in August, 1987, 
followed directly upon the heels of another Welgan 
Bayan — also against fuel price rises — which brought into 
the streets in nearly every city the massive and diverse, 
many non-party-centered, “cause-oriented” groups. 

Externally, President Aquino re-opened the door to 
U.S. military intervention — which hadn’t really ceased 
since 600,000 Filipinos were killed in their war of inde- 
pendence against the U.S. military, 1889-1906 — by invit- 
ing in flush’s U.S. war planes. — Victor Hart 
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by Eugene Ford 

In the past ten years the strike has often not been 
e weapon of choice for labor victory. However, long 
fore Reaganism, union bureaucrats had learned to 
mpromise the strike for the “economic progress” of 
pitalism. These bureaucrats often defended the capi- 
list use of machinery rather than defending the work- 
at the point of production. 

Today this automated machinery of capitalist prod- 
tion has a death grip upon the labor movement and 
l heart, the strike, reflecting the dehumanization in all 
society and workers’ lack of control over their own 
bor. 

Recently at a Farmer John meatpacking plant in Los 
ngeles, the union had an “obligation” to strike. Their 
infract expired ten months ago, and the union workers 
e demanding higher pay. At present there is a two- 
sr system in effect, with base wages of $6 and $10 an 
>ur. Farmer John has offered a five-year contract and 
pitiful $500 bonus. 

Rather than a strike there was an unusual protest 
400 of the Farmer John workers in East Los An- 
gles near a supermarket where Farmer John prod- 
its are sold. The workers staged a mock trial in 
hich the owners of Farmer John’s parent firm, 
lougherty Packing Co., were found guilty of unsafe 
orking conditions and discrimination against the 
lajority Latino work force. 

Through this creative method of a symbolic trial, 
iese union workers, from Local 770 of the United Food 
id Commercial Workers Union, were asking for a boy- 

L (continued on page 3) 
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Malcolm X 
what? 

by Lou Turner 



“ Except for all-black audiences, I liked the college au- 
iences best...Challenges, queries, and criticism were fired 
t me by the usually objective and always alive and 
Marching minds of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
ents... 

" It was like being on a battlefield — with intellectual 
nd philosophical bullets. It was an exciting battling of 
leas.” 

— The Autobiography of Malcolm X 

An exciting but uneasy gathering of Black political 
sndencies met in New York City, Nov. 1-3, at the Bor- 
ugh of Manhattan Community College, to discuss the 
fe and thought of the Black revolutionary, Malcolm X. 
Convened by Abdul Alkalimat, the conference, entitled, 
Malcolm X: Radical Tradition and a Legacy of Strug- 
le,” was attended by some 3,000 participants, mostly 
Hack youth, over the course of the three days of ple- 
aries, workshops and discussions. 

kLKALIMAT’S PRESCIENCE 

: Any assessment of this important three-day confer- 
nce on radical Black thought, however, has to distin- 
uish the whole from its parts. For in its totality the 
lalcolm X conference represented a very important 
tride in the needed dialogue on the nature and direc- 
ion of revolutionary Black thought in the 1990s. And 
dkalimat was quite prescient in comprehending the re- 
;ewed significance of Malcolm X among a new genera- 
ion of Black radical youth, in the streets, the projects, 
he prisons, as well as on the campuses. 

Nevertheless, in its constituent parts, the Malcolm X 
onference has to be judged a troubled manifestation of 
oday’s radical tradition. The actual “battle of ideas” 
aat lay just beneath the surface of the conference de- 
berations never emerged full-blown. 

For instance, the first plenary session, “Theoretical 
’erspectives on Malcolm X”, heard papers on the dia- 
•ctics of liberation in the thought of Frantz Fanon and 
lalcolm X, an Afro-centric view of Malcolm X as cul- 
jral icon, an anti-Marxist economistic analysis of race 
stations, and a summary analysis of the methodological 
trands that run through the thought of Malcolm X. 
r et, as divergent as the tendencies represented in this 

(continued on page 9) 


One year after 1989 upheavals 

East Europe and Russia in deep crisis 



Waiting in front of empty meat market in Sofia, 
Bulgaria 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Today’s daily headlines — food shortages in Moscow, 
election surprise in Poland, millions of refugees heading 
West, new unrest throughout Russia and East Europe — 
show the deepening crisis in all of the lands which once 
comprised the state-capitalist empire built by Stalin and 
maintained by his successors. One year ago, tens of mil- 
lions came into the streets in a series of sudden and un- 


expected mass revolts, which, at a stroke, toppled more 
than forty years of single-party Communist rule in East 
Germany, in Czechoslovakia and in Romania. 

More drawn out but equally dramatic changes were 
also taking place in Hungary, Bulgaria, and, most im- 
portantly, Poland. The result was the sudden break-up 
of a whole empire, as the winds of freedom not only 
swept away the Berlin wall, but also much of the old 
ruling classes. Yet with the fall of totalitarian Commu- 
nism came still newer challenges, as deep contradictions 
emerged within the freedom movements themselves. 

Today, whether in Russia, still ruled by Gorbachev 
and his “reform” Communists, or in Poland, governed 
until recently by the technocratic “free market” regime 
of Tadeusz Mazowiecki, mass discontent has increased 
as rapidly as the conditions of life and labor of the 
working people have deteriorated. Where it had long 
been self-evident that Stalinist state-capitalism was a 
totally moribund system, its supposed ideological alter- 
native, “free market” capitalism, is increasingly being 
seen by the East Europeans themselves as offering 
nothing but years of austerity, wage cuts and general 
decline in living standards. 

THE POLISH ELECTIONS 

The first round of the Presidential elections, held on 
Nov. 25, gave a humiliating 18% of the vote to Mazow- 
iecki, the candidate most identified with austerity, lay- 

(continued on page 10) 


Editorial 


The time to stop Bush’s 
drive to war is now! 


No sooner dicf fhe United Nations give the green light 
to the U.S.’s drive for war in the Persian Gulf by en- 
dorsing (on Nov. 29) the use of armed force against 
Iraq’s Saddam Hussein, than George Bush pulled a rab- 
bit out of his hat by announcing he will send Secretary 
of State James Baker on a “peace mission” to Baghdad. 
Far from contradicting his determination to wage the 
war he has long thirsted for, Bush’s decision to send 
Baker to Baghdad is part and parcel of his militaristic 
strategizing. He is trying to use the month of December 
to mollify the growing opposition in the U.S. to his 
drive for war so that his hands can be freed for embark- 
ing on outright military intervention later. 

Indeed, from the very start of the Gulf crisis, Bush 
has shown that what he fears most is a peaceful solu- 
tion. His aides have called this a “worst case scenario.” 
Instead of encouraging negotiations or offering ideas for 
a non-militarist settlement, Bush has used Hussein’s 
brutal invasion of Kuwait to push for outright military 
action, all as part of asserting the U.S.’s drive for single 
world domination that is so much a part of today’s 
much-heralded “new world order.” 

This drive for single world domination underlies 
the three weeks of intense lobbying that led to the 
UN authorization of military action. Though the UN 
resolution was touted by Bush as proof of a "multi- 
national consensus’’ for action against Iraq, most 
telling of all was that not a single nation voting for 
the resolution questioned the U.S.’s insistence on 
being the sole power to command and control any 
future combat. 

Bush has stooped to the lowest of levels in seeking 
support for his actions from the world’s rulers. Thus, 
Bush rolled out the red carpet for China’s Foreign Min- 
ister in exchange for its agreement not to oppose the 
UN resolution, even though this is the same govern- 
ment that perpetrated the Tiananmen Massacre and 
which is about to execute such dissidents as Wang Jun- 
tao. Bush got Gorbachev to support the resolution in 
exchange for promises of new aid at the moment the 
peoples of the Russian empire are in near full revolt 
against his despotic rule. And after years of totally ig- 
noring Africa, Bush got the dictators who run Zaire and 
Ethiopia to vote for the UN resolution. 

GROWING OPPOSITION AT HOME 

Nothing more shows the “two worlds” in each coun- 
try than the fact that at the very moment the world’s 
rulers are lining up behind Bush, opposition from below 
to Bush’s drive to war continues to grow, especially in 
the U.S. It is seen in the increasing number of service- 
men and women refusing to be sent to “die for oil” in 
Saudi Arabia; it is seen in the new kind of anti-war ral- 
lies at campuses and army recruitment stations, ranging 
from Berkeley to Iowa and from Washington state to 
Florida; it is seen in women asking why should the U.S. 
go to war to defend Saudi Arabian monarchs who deny 
every right to women; and it is seen in the mass anti- 


war sentiment of Black Americans, who are saying why 
fight overseas for a government that vetoes civil rights 
legislation here at home. 

It is the sense and reason of these voices of oppo- 
sition, and not that of the Congress, which Bush gen- 
uinely fears. It isn’t only that Congress has proved 
too weak-kneed to even convene to discuss the drive 
to war. Congress already "voted” its approval of it 
during the November elections, when hardly a single 
candidate addressed the issue. By no accident that 
near-total silence on the new stage of imperial ad- 
venturism dovetailed with the ugly emergence of re- 
surgent racism during the elections. The inseparabili- 
ty of racism from each new stage of imperial adven- 
turism has indeed been a fact throughout American 
history.* 

Bush has reason to fear that the new anti-war pro- 
tests can develop into the kind of full and broad opposi- 
tion capable of stopping the drive to war in its tracks. 
So widespread is the opposition to war that he is send- 
ing Baker to Baghdad to give the impression he too is 
for “peace,” all the while shipping ever more weapons 
of mass destruction to the Gulf to use when they are 
“needed.” 

Never has it been more important to intensify to- 
day’s anti-war actions, for despite his rhetoric, Bush has 
not retreated an inch from his determination to wage 
war. In part that determination is rooted in Bush’s de- 
sire to control the flow of oil. But it is also rooted in his 
effort to obtain what U.S. presidents have long hun- 
gered for — a permanent U.S. military outpost in the 
Middle East. 

THE GLOBAL SUPERPOWER 

Most of all, from the moment he first sent troops to 
Saudi Arabia in August, what has fueled Bush’s drive 
toward military action is his effort to bring to culmina- 
tion the “changed world” that Reagan unleased with his 
invasion of Grenada in 1983 and his bombing of Libya’s 
Gulf of Sidra 1986. Bush wishes to project the U.S. as 
the global superpower, ready to intervene anywhere on 
the globe to “protect” what he considers “our vital in- 
terests.” 

While Hussein surely has his own militarist ambi- 
(continued on page 9) 

* See American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Van- 
guard. 
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Woman as Reason 


j by Terry Mooh ;; 

December 6, J990, is one year since the horrible 
A|ontreal Massacre.^ A ^ear, agq A man, Marc Lepine, 
wall^e^ in/o .the tlnjversity of Montreal in Cahada and 
gunned down 13 women and stabbed another to death. 
Six women were slaughtered in their engineering class- 
room when Lepine separated the women from the men 
and forced the men to leave the room. He yelled at the 
women: .“You’re all just a branch of feminists,’’ arid 
opened fire, before he killed himself he wounded nine 
other women and four men — the worst shooting massa- 
cre in Canadian history. (See January- Febuary 1990 
News & Letters.) ■ , 

The fact , that women were murdered for the idea of 
feminism, for simply studying to be engineers, is one 
that is always in our minds. When we heard how men 
in a dorm screamed, “We’re going to have our own 
Take Back the Night and rape women!” at .Loyola Uni- 
versity students in Chicago . (Remonstrating for safe 
streets after two rapes on campus, we thought of the 
Montreal Massacre. (See story this page ) We think of 
our Canadian sisters whenever we hear of another wom- 
an raped and murdered, or of a battered woman killed 
by a husband or so-called “lover,” or women harassed 
for simply trying to be full human beings. 

THE MASSACRE OF WAR 

On this one-year anniversary of those 14 deaths, we 
face the threat of a different kind of massacre of un- 
thinkable numbers. It is the potential massacre that 
Bush is preparing in the Middle East. And as far away 
in distance as Saudi Arabia/Kuwait/Iraq are from 
North America, when it comes to women’s oppression 
and our fight for total freedom for all, we are very 
close. 

While the bourgeois media and the Bush administra- 
tion have tried to portray U.S. women in the military as 
gung ho fighters for Bush’s imperial ambitions, the 
truth is that most of the over 11, (XX) U.S. women de- 
ployed in the Middle East joined the service or the Na- 
tional Guard for the same reason so many Blacks did — 
to get an education they could not afford in any other 
way. 

These women work in a military where two out of 
three report sexual harassemeht, five percent of 
which is Outright rape and' sexual assault. They are 
sent to protect an apartheid feudal kingdom and told 
to cover their hair and torsos so as not to "offend” 
those men they are ostensibly sent to protect and 
very possibly die for. 

And when a few women in Saudi Arabia assert their 
hunger for freedom and automony by daring to drive 
cars, the clergy — headed by Shiek bin Bas, who is fa- 
mous for proclaiming that the world is flat— sensing the 
passion for freedom behind this single act r denounces 
them as immoral, non-Islanhc, stained “with "secular 
Americanist’* ideas. The Saudi women are harassed, 
their lives threatened and at least six are fired from 
their jobs. 

Women are already dying in the Middle East. In Ku- 
wait, whose hereditary emir has repeatedly denied Ku- 
waiti women the right to vote, hundreds of the thou- 
sands of Asian women who worked in Kuwait as domes- 
tics — many treated as practically slaves — have been 
murdered, raped and harassed by Iraqi soldiers as they 
try to flee. (See in-person report this page.) Women and 
children have died as well in the refugee camps as they 
wait for months in hot desert sands to be sent back to 

Filipinas in Kuwait 

Editor’s note: Ninety thousand migrant workers from 
the Philippines labored m Kuwait. When Saddam Hus- 
sein’s tanks rolled in an Aug. 2 rumors circulated that Fi- 
lipinas, working mostly as domestics, were being singled 
out for rape. In the Philippines, at a house hearing on the 
condition of Filipina workers in the Middle East, Raul 
Manglapus, a Philippine nationalist, said that in a situa- 
tion where rape is inevitable women should “relax and en- 
joy it. ” Below is an in-person account from a Filipina mi- 
grant worker. 

I was in Dubai, United Arab Emirates, working as a 
nurse the day of the invasion. The most painful thing 
was the plight of the Filipina. Many weren’t keen about 
following the Islamic ways. They resisted, dressed the 
way they wanted and men singled them out for rape. 
The Philippine embassy took no stand. It just shows 
how rotten our government is because nearly the same 
thing was going on before the Iraqi invasion. 

When the women go to the embassy asking for in- 
tercession, they are instead turned into prostitutes or 
"domestic help” at the embassy, or even sold. 
Domestic workers have it the worst. They are expo- 
sed to a strange culture, often they don’t know the 
language, can’t eat the food and are exposed to sexu- 
al hazards. When we go to the embassy for help they 
make no real efforts for us because they are exploi- 
ters themselves. 

I also worked in Saudi Arabia. I organized women 
even though no labor organizing is allowed. For exam- 
ple, I wrote a letter using four different styles and had 
it translated into Arabic and photocopied. We said to 
the women, select the one you want and sign it. 

We then asked the labor administrator for a meeting 
where we presented, and won, our demands while not 
appearing as a labor union. Some Filipinas brought 
their knowledge of labor unions to the desert, but in 
this situation the appearance had to be different. It 
wasn’t long before the Egyptian women were asking us, 
“How did you dp.it?” . , . . .. . . Putri Rankamanis 
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The Montreal Massacre one year later 


impoverished ’ countries where they will find no work,’ 
m^ny will find no homes, and all will face their own 


sexist culture that likewise sees women as less than hu- 


man. 


'FREEDOM NOW!’ IN THE USA H 

As U.S. women, many of them Black, face death in 
the sands of Saudi Arabia so that Bush can have his 
longed-for permanent military base in the Middle East, 
I keep thinking about the Black soldiers in every war 
from World War One through Vietnam who, when 
asked to die for “freedom” in some other land, always 
looked back home and demanded “Freedom now!” in 
the USA. 

We women want "Freedom now!” We want free 
abortion on demand and safe contraception and 
health care for all; we want an end to homelessness, 
which affects women and children so deeply; we 
want an end to the brutal reality that in the U.S. a 


Women fight date rape 



Women students at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I., took matters into their own hands 
to force indifferent university officials to adopt 
and enforce stronger policies against date rape 
and sexual harassment on campus. Lists of as 
many as 30 men cited as rapists have appeared 
on the walls of campus women’s bathrooms — 
and reappeared as quickly as janitors scrub 
them off. At a student forum of 350 mainly 
women students, Nov. 15, one young victim 
charged that a university dean had responded 
to her complaint of date rape by attributing it 
to a "case of bad chemistry.” 


March exposes misogyny 


Chicago, III. — On Thursday, Nov. 1, the Loyola 
University Women’s Center sponsored a Take Back the 
Night March. Over 100 people attended. The march was 
sparked by the recent rapes of two women students in 
their apartments right outside campus. Student speak- 
ers angrily talked about at least five other rapes that 
happened on campus and which got no attention from 
the University except to cover up the rapes for the sake 
of its image with no concern whatsoever for the safety 
of the women students! 

The march was long and spirited and went 
through ail parts of campus. Women, joined by an 
unusually large number of men, chanted, "No means 
no! Yes means yes. Wherever we go, however we 
dress!” We challenged the "Men out there to show 
you care.” One of the favorite chants was: "What do 
we want? Freedom! When do we want it? Now!” This 
was important to me in light of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement of the 1960s, which would not wait 
until later — after the revolution — but demanded 
"Freedom now!” 

It is no surprise that such a spirited, volatile and 
challenging march revealed the misogyny and sexism of 
so many men at Loyola. As we marched past Campion 
Hall, an all-male domitory, we were met with disgusting 
insults and a shower of garbage, aluminum cans and lit 
cigarette butts. Some of the men leaned out of their 
windows screaming, “Whores!” and “Let’s have our own 
take back the night and rape some women.” 

Unbelievably, there is now a raging debate at Loyola. 
The men yell misogynist insults and throw things at us 
and yet it is supposedly a matter of “debate” because 
the men of Campion Hall felt they were accused of 
being rapists. Although many men claimed they sympa-. 
thized with the "cause” of the march, they thought our 
approach was wrong — we were too loud, too confronta- 
tional, too challenging, too independent. 

The worst part is that the debate going on among 
the students is about whether the marchers pro- 
voked the men rather than how to end rape. I say 
this is not unusual, and in fact follows logically from 
a society that repeatedly blames the victims. Isn’t the 
defense of the rape precisely this: that the woman 
"provoked” it, was asking for it by the way she 
dressed, talked, walked, breathed? 

The misogynist men are diverting from the real is- 
sue — violence against women and how women feel about 
this every day, every minute. That’s what the Take 
Back the Night march was expressing, and that is what 
is being overlooked in the “debate” about who provoked 
whom. -—Maya 


woman is raped every six minutes, that- a worn: 
battered every 15 seconds, that one woman in. 
will be sexually assaulted in her lifetime and 
domestic violence is the single largest cause of in 
to women. If there is a war women need to fig! 
is the one right here. 

Those 14 dead Canadian women whose names 
peared in feminist newspapers throughout the work 
our sisters and we feel that fiercely. Their deaths n 
us feel, again, the truth of oppression — that it is del 
that it affects us in the most direct way possible, in 
very bodies, in our skins, in our heads. If their de 
are to mean anything it is up to us. It is not only, 
we can never forget what happened on Decembc 
1989. It is that any commemoration of the death of 
young sisters can only mean our deepened detemj 
tion to create so deep a revolution, so new a worlds 
all women — and thus all of humanity — become free.: 


Black women challenge 

■ } ' ■ ■ . i .. /•] ~ ' >> i 

Malcolm X Conference 


New York, N.Y. — Perhaps the most exciting : 
sion at the Nov. 1-4 conference on “Malcolm X: Rad: 
Tradition and a Legacy of Struggle” was the one 
“Black Women and Black Liberation: Fighting Oppi 
sion and Building Unity.” Over 300 people, mcs 
Black women, packed the room until it overflowed i 
the halls, and continued the dialogue for four hoi 
When the chairwoman finally closed one session so 
panelists could get their children, there was a claii 
for more discussion the next day. 

Each of the panelists, Fran Beale, Vernice Mil! 
Barbara Ransby, Maxine Alexander and Miriam Kra 
er, drew on their roots in the 1960s freedom movemi 
to question the legacy of Malcolm X put forth by me 
speakers at the conference. As one panelist put it,; 
hope this is the last conference I have to come to a 
hear my brothers get up and talk about how Malco 
gave them their manhood.” Where are women,- s 
asked, in that view? : ,.»? 

Vernice Miller recalled southern Black worn 
leaders for whom Malcolm bad helped find northe 
platforms — Ella Baker, Fannie Lou Hamer and. Of 
ers. And Maxine Alexander asked why Malcoln 
criticisms of sexual exploitation in the Nationoft 
lam: had been swept aside. "If our movement cauti 
stand the truth,” she said, "then our truth will ha 
no movement.” 

Alexander began her talk by defining what she eaB 
“radical vision.” If radical means “of or from the ro* 
or “(going to the center,” then vision means “the pot* 
of perceiving something not actually visible to the eyl 
The radical vision from Malcolm she wanted to draw ■ 
is that “study, knowledge, the word, logos, has the po 
er to transform.” * 


(continued on page 8) 




Women write on 
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Extramares: International Magazine of Arts ai 
Letters, Director, Cecilia Bustamante, published year 
$25100, P.O. Box 382, Austin, TX 78767. 


Readers of News & Letters would be interested in, 
new bi-lingual feminist journal called Extramar 
(Overseas) which is published by the Peruvian poet ai 
feminist Cecilia Bustamante. Bustamante traces h 
lineage to the utopian socialist Flora Tristan who fir 
advocated an International of Working Men and Woi 
en before Karl Marx in 1843. In that tradition, Bust 
mante presents an international culture with articU 
poems and reviews in English, French and Spanish frq 
the United States, Europe and Latin America whs 
speak to a vision of a different, more human society ; 
the future. The first issue includes an essay on “Tf 
Contribution of Raya Dunayevskaya, 1910-1987: i 
Study in Hegelian Marxian Feminism.” The annu 
journal is eager to receive contributions from wom< 
writers, poets, and activists. — Neda Azs 


Time Magazine Special Issue, Fall 1990, $2.95,“ Wome. 
The Road Ahead” 1 

Time magazine’s 82 page special issue on women gree 
us with a declaration that this is the “post femini: 
era.” We learn how “young American” women “inher 
a revolution that has largely been won.” We are to! 
that “the future looms with so many choices that tl 
freedoms it promises can be frightening.” 

Whether or not you agree with Time’s more tha 
truncated vision of the future, many of the facts prd 
ented are startling, and we finish the issue well il 
formed about women across the globe in politics, bus 
ness, art and medicine, and about the issues confrontin 
women in various areas of life. Unfortunately, one e: 
pects that Time would exclude coverage of workiii 
women, and in large part, it does. It leaves a stale tas( 
in our mouths when we are expected to be cheering b( 
cause “women’s issues” are even “on the table.” Appal 
ing are the articles touting views on women as fashio 
crazed and body conscious. One has to wonder if theS 
articles weren’t commissioned by Sears, the sole sponso 
for the issue. — Julia Jone 
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Strike for survival at Daily News 


SW York, N.Y. — Workers from nine out of ten 
g, at the New York Daily News have been on 
: since Oct. 25. The night before, workers had 
(aneously met outside the Brooklyn printing plant 
iScuss a grievance over the firing of a hurt worker 
refused to obey a supervisor’s order to stand in- 
of sit. Management was waiting for this opportu- 
khe workers were locked out. Within an hour, a 
lad of scabs from other states pulled up and took 
their jobs at New York’s “hometown” newspaper, 
e Daily News is owned by the intensely anti-union 
ago Tribune and management had been planning 
ears to precipitate a strike so that they could break 
Inions. In fact, after the strike in 1978 had kept the 
s from getting out, management separated the 
ing plant and truck garages from the main 42nd 
st building to divide up the work force. Now, for 
irst time in New York’s history they trained man- 
i to put out a paper without unions. With their mil- 
, in part gathered from earlier union concessions, 
igement was confident they would win. 
ifK-AND-FILE SOLIDARITY 
bat they didn’t count on was such creative actions 
le rank and file going out with their kids and talk- 
<o people door to door and at shopping centers urg- 
Jiem not to buy the Daily News. The striking driv- 
and drivers for other newspapers talked to news- 
jl owners on their routes about not accepting the 
r until the strike is over. With circulation down, 
(Risers went to other papers. Nor did management 
;ipate the solidarity from other city unions seen in 
e massive rallies, one 13,000 strong. The Daily 
[s workers themselves have also joined in solidarity 
other strikers from Greyhound and Eastern Air- 

[. 

jty-wide solidarity among working people is 
Jed and forthcoming as the strike fund has gath- 
t contributions not only from the Allied Printing 
les but from hospital workers, teachers, electri- 
ts, and meatpackers. Sympathy actions are com- 
jfrom other unions as well. Teamster drivers re- 
p to bus scabs into the plant or deliver paper rolls 
ink while hotel workers protest the scabs’ pres- 
f. Even Mayor Dinkins has taken police away 
a the strike because management refuses to come 
(he mediating table. The unions are demanding 
i management either settle with the unions or sell 
[paper. 

[Striking Daily News worker describes management 
g>ns before the strike: “We had been working with- 
a contract trying to bargain in good faith. Then 
Mgement started harassing people with 25 years ex- 
ence, just because they are union, management 
ilted them to leave. We realized that we cannot let 
pelves be treated like dirt. They offered me a promo- 
i on the day of the strike, but I said I’m not a scab.” 
woman striker said, “The U.S. Constitution doesn’t 
ly in the workplace. You can get fired for expressing 
rself. There is no free speech, but women have spo- 
up against management abuses. Every person sus- 
ded before the strike was a woman.” 
iNAGEMENT LIES 

he Daily News has angered many by using the 
teless, recruiting them to sell the paper. They have 

itrike bites at Delta Pride 

tndianola. Miss. — Workers at Delta Pride Catfish 
-e been on strike since Sept. 13. (See story, Novem- 
N&L.) The strikers are still holding out. No more 
iple have crossed the picket line into the plant. Of 
irse, we talk to the people going into the plant, and 
I picket got hit in the head with a rock. We are 
ssing charges, but the police haven’t picked the man 
i yet. The police don’t do anything when we call 
m, but they have stopped harassing us. They seldom 
ne out anymore, just ride by and then go back, 
n the last month we had Winn-Dixie pull out; they 
pped buying Delta Pride products. The other major 
eery store chains had pulled out earlier, Winn-Dixie 
s the only one left. We have a negotiating meeting on 
fc. 11 where I think things will be settled. Workers at 
nAgra’s Country Skillet Catfish will be making $6.50 
$ 7.00 at the end of their new contract. Delta Pride 
1 have to match that. 

Fhis strike has helped us a lot, because other com- 
nies don’t want to go through this. It has hurt the 
jfish industry, and they want the strike at Delta 
ide to end so they can get back to a normal situation, 
te strike has also brought everybody closer together, 
s have met the union members, people we never 
ked to before, and got to know them. When we go 
pk into the plant, it can only get better down through 
je. Everybody talks to everybody. It feels better. 


— Black woman unionist 
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N.Y. rally in support of Daily News workers. 


also tried to paint the unions as lily-white, but strikers 
point out that the Daily News was sued for its racist 
practices which forced them to hire more minorities and 
in fact, the first 60 workers fired in the Brooklyn plant 
included 29 Black, Latino, and other minorities. 

Many people feel this is an important strike for labor 
in New York City. As one strike supporter from the 
New York Times told me, “This is the first time they 
tried to do this in New York City. These were always 
some of the strongest unions. It’s a domino effect on all 
the unions. We’re not going to let them win.” One 
young worker said, “I think we are going to win the 
strike but what happens after? There are going to be 
hard cold feelings between some who didn’t go out and, 
in that, management will have won something by divid- 
ing us.” — Ted Rosmer and Shelley 

Disabled workers exploited 

Oshkosh, Wis. — At the cafeteria I work at there 
are several mentally and/or physically impaired people 
whose job is to clean the kitchen areas all day. The pol- 
icy here is that none of the cleaning crew can leave at 
the end of the day until the managers inspect and ap- 
prove the job they do. If it takes longer than then- 
scheduled 7.5 hours a day to finish, they don’t get paid 
for it. If they finish early and they punch out too soon, 
they are docked time. 

I overheard the bosses say how surprised they were 
to see workers help each other get done sooner instead 
of only doing their assigned tasks, then waiting around 
doing nothing. Of course, who wouldn’t rather finish 
early? 

One day a couple weeks ago in the dish room there 
were mainly deaf students working the clean-up line. 
When a manager told them to speed up the line, a 
woman signed, "We’ll work faster if we get paid 
more.” That produced so many repeats and laughter, 
the workers wound up punching out almost an hour 
later than usual. 

I used to work at a fancy restaurant where there 
would be four handicapped people working at a time, in 
the dish room, or cleaning something. I found out they 
were only being paid one dollar each an hour! I asked 
the boss how that was possible and he said it was legal, 
and if he were to hire someone for a full wage, he 
would hire a “full person.” He acted like he was doing 
the workers a favor by exploiting them. He was really 
getting four jobs done for the price of one! 

The bosses can justify treating disabled workers as 
less than human because there are unfair laws that 
make it legal for disabled people to get ripped off. The 
bosses are the ones being less than human if they think 
any person will take getting pushed around without 
fighting back!. — Woman worker 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

cott of Farmer John goods. This is part of a new form 
of protest coming from labor, which avoids a down-and- 
out strike against the company. Under Reagan/Bush’s 
“law,” the strike has cost many workers their jobs, 
when the company has hired permanent scab labor to 
replace striking union members. 

In their protest, the workers of Local 770 marched 
down Whittier Boulevard in an attempt to rally more 
community support for a much-needed new union move- 
ment. 

This problem of capitalism is not an economic prob- 
lem alone but a crisis in thought as well, and until the 
capitalist mentality has been washed away we will con- 
tinue to live through defeat and exploitation of labor. 

There is a need to work out the concept of the strike 
and labor anew for today. Over 100 years ago, Karl 
Marx posed the concept of Labor as Subject: 

“Political economy proceeds from labor as the real 
soul of production and nevertheless attributes nothing 
to labor, everything to private property.. ..When man 
speaks of private property, he believes he has only to 
deal with a fact outside of man. When man speaks of 
labor, he has to deal directly with man. This new pos- 
ing of the question already includes the resolution.” 

That needed resolution must be worked out by work- 
ers such as those at Farmer John who are demanding a 
new human existence, and intellectuals who are working 
out Marx’s Humanism for today and thus find a kinship 
tq labor’s struggle against capital. 


Holidays: overwork or 
else at Toys-R-Us 

Chicago, III. — This time of year has always been 
hard for us at Toys-R-Us. If you are able to, you put 
some money aside for the rest of the year by what I 
call super overtime. But now it has become not some- 
thing to fall back on — even with super overtime, you 
are one problem away from financial crisis. 

First off you become alienated from friends and the 
world because you are at work all the time. But at the 
same time you are isolated from yourself, because of the 
intensification of your labor over a long period you are 
too run down to think in a logical way. Then on your 
time off all you can do is sleep. 

I remember one college youth last season who had to 
work these super overtime hours for money to live on 
at college. But halfway through the second week of 
doing this to himself someone had to take him home 
because he was almost incoherent. But we tried to 
laugh it off, making a game out of this, like how many 
hours can one person do in a week, to fool ourselves to 
get into these dehumanizing conditions. 

This year because of the general uncertainty in the 
economy, the bosses have been for the most part cut- 
ting down on our hours and raising the intensity of our 
labor. So what do we do when told we cannot work 
these hours? We do something really off the wall by 
getting mad at the boss for not letting us do this inhu- 
man thing to our bodies and minds. See what happens 
to you when you are living in the realm of necessity- 
survival? 

Why are they acting this way to us? One co-worker 
hit the nail on the head by saying this was a way to 
balance the bosses’ budget on our backs. At the same 
time that they are cutting down on what capital they 
spend on living labor, they are increasing their expendi- 
tures on dead labor. They are doubling the number of 
stores in the next seven years, and in one case building 
a state-of-the-art store in the heart of Manhattan right 
next to Macy’s. They believe that it is this dead labor 
that is important for them and not the men and women 
who work there. — David L. Anderson 

Latino walkout for rights 

Los Angeles, Cal. — For the last four weeks we’ve 
been on strike here at Gemline, a frame-making compa- 
ny. We voted nearly unanimously to unionize but the 
company refused to negotiate, and when we walked out 
they hired over 100 new people. There’s 150 of us. 
Every one of us is Latino, and the solidarity is very 
strong. 

About half are women. Some have been around a 
few months like me, some for 15 years. None of this 
matters to the management though; they put who 
they want into the good positions and fire whoever 
they want when they want to. We have to sign a pa- 
per when we start, saying we will accept termination 
for whatever reason they come up with. 

Seniority is important because there aren’t many 
good positions in this factory. Almost everyone works 
either directly on the line or stands close by feeding it. 
It starts with the first person cutting the wood to 
length, then next on the line someone staples the pieces 
together, then glass goes in, followed by the paper pic- 
ture, plastic wrapping, boxing, shipping. We make plas- 
tic frames too. Some of us just lift 100-pound boxes of 
frames all dav. 

There are serious injuries nearly every week, but no 
insurance, no vacation pay. A week before we walked 
out a woman strained her back real bad and they told 
her to go home and take a bath! Besides seniority and 
benefits, wages are another big problem. In fact, there’s 
nothing that’s not a problem at this place. Those that 
have ten years here are only making $5.00 per hour. 

I’ve never been in a strike before, but it wasn’t hard 
to see what we needed to do. Only a dozen went back 
when we walked out. Why won’t they negotiate with 
the union when we voted for it? I’m anxious to see 
what’s going to happen, that’s why I’m out on the pick- 
et line every day. — Gemline worker 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


‘The role of the intellectual in < 
Marxist-Humanism organization 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The following letter to a young intellectu- 
al specializing in African Studies is reprinted from Vol- 
ume 14 of The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection (micro- 
film #14143). It was written as Dunayevskaya was com- 
pleting her book Philosophy and Revolution and just 
after she had undertaken a lecture tour to university 
campuses, where she discussed themes taken up in this 
new work, which was soon to be published. 

May 16, 1972 

Dear McKim Steele: 

The pressures of a very heavy lecture schedule which 
I just finished and a hot objective situation heated up 
to inhuman, impossible assaults by Nixon have com- 
bined to give me no breathing space to answer your 
question on the role of intellectuals until now. I assume, 
however, that you have received some of the writings I 
had promised you both on Africa and my new work on 
Philosophy and Revolution. 

The serious question you raised is not something one 
can answer by merely pointing to our work on the ques- 
tion. Since you are a historian, therefore I trust you will 
not mind going back to “beginnings”; at least it is the 
beginning for Marxists who do accept that Marx discov- 
ered a new continent of thought and yet it never quite 
got an organizational expression that met that philo- 
sophic challenge. In a word, beginning with Engels (who 
certainly was loyal to Marx and tried hard till his death 
“to make something out of’ the endless — and horribly 
scripted— manuscripts Marx left unfinished), we have 
not yet risen to that challenge. I never participated in 
the criticisms of Engels because they were directed, not 
in order to rise to the challenge, but because they were 
meant consciously to divert from the charted roads as 
if uncharted paths, by just being uncharted, are thereby 
“original.” 

At the same time it is true that Engels, especially on 
the dialectic, could not measure up to Marx, and En- 
gels, as the practical man, was so concerned with organ- 
ization, individual roles, specificity of the empiric con- 
crete, that he decided not to return to dialectic origins, 
but instead bring Feuerbach “up to date,” answer the 
“immediate” questions (1880s instead of 1840s). We 
have suffered from the vulgarization of dialectic materi- 
alism, and are yet to free ourselves of it. This was so, 
not because, as Existentialists and Reformists and “Sci- 
entists” alike infer, there is no dialectic in “Nature,” 
but because the historic dialectic is so very different — 
gloriously, humanly so — that to search for a “common 
denominator” is to violate it entirely. Put differently, 
precisely because history is what men and women make 
it, because of the inseparability of the Subject as 
maker of history from the object (be it "matter” or 
Nature or "Society”), any division of Subject from Ob- 
ject at that point — the revolutionary transformation 
of society — kills the emergent new society because it 
kills the creativity of Subject, of the endless Movement, 
of what Hegel would call “Second Negativity,” and 
Marx “the permanent revolution.” 

When all is said and done, subjectless motion, be it 
even as ceaseless and the “transforming” kind as the 
end of ice age or birth of nuclear age, “Nature” can still 
be as bleak without human nature and as barren as 
those planets we’re “running” after or “up into.” How 
we admire the computer and degrade the human being, 
the human passion that strives for freedom instead of 
materiality! 

Now, what has all this to do with the role of the in- 
tellectual in a Marxist-Humanist organization, you 
might ask impatiently? Well, just consider what intellec- 
tuals have been doing this past century, so fearful of 
there having been “one, only one Marx,” that every- 
thing from “the Party” through the “Free Individual” 
(even in occupied France!) to choosing between existing 
State Powers has achieved bringing us to the totality, 
absoluteness of the present world crisis. 

The first Great Divide in Marxism came with the be- 
trayal by the Second International. It took so great a 
catastrophe, a world holocaust, to make Lenin recognize 
that such organization wasn’t really the answer... (I as- 
sume you do know all the changes that occurred in his 
concept of the party, 1903-23 — Ch.XI of Marxism and 
Freedom deals extensively with the question of the rel- 
ationship of spontaneity to organization.) 

Yet the greatest part that Lenin has bequeathed is 
the philosophic return to Hegel, the revolutionary dia- 
lectic without which the revolution itself would have 
been endangered, and, indeed, was, even after it had 
succeeded but he died, and the philosophic ambivalence 
aided the objective situation of a new counter-revolu- 
tionary stage to gain dominance. 

But if “the Party” (Trotsky, on the outside, is includ- 
ed here for there was not a difference in concept of 
party even when he was expelled) and mere opposition 
to bureaucratization (instead of discovering, along with 
a new stage in cognition, a new, live revolutionary force 
that was also Reason) did not lead the way out, what 
did independent, non-Party intellectuals do? 

Well, a new epoch had opened in the 1950s from be-- 
low, from practice, from leaderless masses, be it in 
East Europe on June 17, 1953 (preceded in “backward 
USA” by workers battling with automation), or Africa 
(Ghana, 1957-58, preceded by the Algerian Revolution) 
or Black Dimension in USA, and still there is greater 
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dearth of thought among intellectuals than ever before. 
It is as if thought, contrary to Nature, does like a vacu- 
um. But I refuse to believe that, and, as I have shown 
in Marxism and Freedom, which is fully built on that 
movement from practice to theory and a new society, 
over a period of nearly two centuries, there is nothing 
in the thought even of genius, that has not previously 
been in the activity of common man. 

This does not (does NOT) mean therefore there is 
nothing for intellectuals to do. What it means is that 
that is where the intellectuals’ task first begins. The 
moments in history when he did recognize that his gen- 
eralizations have helped leap ahead because practice, 
too, is one-sided, and only the unity of theory and prac- 
tice leads to revolutionary transformation, [are those 
moments when] humanity did discover as great dimen- 
sions within itself as outside continents to conquer. 
(May I be so conceited as to ask you to read the 2 final 
pages of [the] first edition of Marxism and Freedom, 
pp.286-87, and write me your commentary?) 

Now I will admit to one great failing: ever since giv- 
ing up the “party to lead” concept, “forcing” all intellec- 
tuals to listen, listen, listen, “our” intellectuals have 
very nearly transformed themselves into “full fountain 
pens” to take down what others said rather than pro- 
jecting their own ideas, once they did recognize [that] 
the revolutionary forces are also Reason, and wisdom 
comes from the counsel of many. But Philosophy and 
Revolution does, in fact, reverse the process, that is to 
say, begins and ends, instead, with self-development of 
thought itself. But we have not gotten far and now I 
feel very strongly intellectuals are of the essence. I was 
especially impressed by your questions because your in- 
terest, long before you met any of us, did begin where a 
revolution was going on, in Algeria, and your field re- 
mains Africa where, despite the revolutions, we are wit- 
nessing backward moves. 

When you consider the bottomless theoretic void 
since the death of Lenin, there is hardly an end to the 
theoretic void that needs to be [overcome] if ever it . is 
to catch up to the challenge from below, not to mention 
when it finally will make its leap at unity of the two. 
Nothing is more urgent these days than to work out a 
totally new relationship of theory to practice, and noth- 
ing [is] more needed than some original contributions 
that come from self-discipline as well as reading — not 
the monstrous “symptomale” reading of an Althusser 
who reads into every one, from Marx down, what his 
empty but “erudite” casuistry spins out of the convolu- 
tions of his gray matter, but a historic reading that 
does not separate the yesterday from the todayness of 
history. The one great original contribution to “the the- 
ory of the party” Lenin did make was the definition of 
what is a party member, that is to say, the denial of 
membership to those who would just write but not “be- 
long,” for there is no more disorganized person than an 
intellectual and he, he above all, needs the belonging, 
the discipline of a local, not “voting,” much less “read- 
ing out” of members because someone on high or low 
declares them to be “undisciplined,” but the full collec- 


tivity in working out ideas as well as strategy and 
tics. That is why, at one and the same time, News 
Letters Committees’ Constitution has practically no 
cipline — you cannot be expelled except for an anti-< 
struggle action or manifestation of racial chauvinis 
while daily activity is, again, very much up to the i 
vidual and not only local or national, and yet thei 
no way to be a Marxist-Humanist and not belong 
not feel that the very organization of your ideas cai 
be achieved in isolation alone. At the same time the 
lation to be avoided is not only from rank and file 
from the masses outside. Outside of the vote t] 
practically is no difference between outside and insid 

Since it all is so new, you can help us work out s- 
specifications about special tasks for intellectuals, 
were right when you said we have a lot to say al 
what intellectuals cannot do, but little of what f 
should. It was, and is, imperative that they recog 
books as not the “source” of Reason, but realizi 
comes spontaneously from the masses, from all 
forces of liberation — Women’s Liberation and youtl 
well as the crucial Black Dimension. But after that 
better dig, dig deep into books, into history, into phi 
ophy, for without catching that single link of contins 
(the lifeblood of the dialectic) with historic past, v 
Marxism in its origins, there is no way to single out 
new and develop the original for our day as both 
toric contribution of our age and the revolution 
transformation of the age. 

The one thing that impressed me from the lecf 
tour this year is precisely the intellectuals’ own real 
tion and hunger for theory in a serious Marxist-1 
manist sense. Heretofore it used to be very much 
students, the activists who would listen while their } 
fessors took the hour off from “non-academic respo: 
bilities.” This year the professors who did attend — i 
in UCLA especially it was also in special colloquiums 
Marxism — [heard talks on] philosophy’s relationship 
economics, the dialectics of liberation, as a unity of t 
ory and practice; can Althusser be called a Marxist 
all? What is the Black Dimension globally? And e’ 
the question of how does one project philosophy org 
Nationally? 

I’m most sorry that we got to speak so little outs 
of “formal” talks. I do hope that this can be the be* 
ning of a dialogue — and I mean it orally and not orilj 
written form. Our weakest point is the oral projecti 
the challenge to other tendencies and not only to 
state or academia or the capitalist factory; there we < 
leave it to the proletariat who fight it day in and t 
out. But what do we do to counter the daily drench 
by the status quo, the brainwashing sans terror, 1 
passing off of false consciousness for Ideas, and, inste 
elicit from those deep passions for freedom that him 
for expression but lack both the confidence and the 
rum? I hope you will help us and that, soon, this cc 
radeship will become the form of reorganization of or 
own thoughts and life, for we must also know how 
speak in future tense, not as Utopia, but as what will 
this very day if, if, if. 


Newest edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 

§ l ■ “Raya Dunayevskaya has restored the unsettled, 

PnllOQOnnV restless, intrinsically dialectical quality of Marx’s 

I I 1 1 I Ul IU thought from the deadening systematization of offi- 

cial Marxism...To have done so renders her the 
i liveliest, most fiercely independent theoretician of 

llwVUlU HUM the far left wing in contemporary Marxism. Her in- 

terpretation reflects, besides penetrating, original 
insight, her own lively curiosity.” 

Louis Dupre, author of Marx’s Social Critique of 

Culture 


PHILOSOPHY AND 

REVOLUTION 


“[T]he book vibrates with discussion and contro- 
versy. It reaches us tempered with the fire of bat- 
tle. Of a battle whose resolution we cannot yet 
foresee. ..[IJt makes us think about the problems of 
today’s world... On finishing it, we will feel dis- 
tressed at the limitations of our answers and chal- 
lenged by the urgent necessity of clarifying our 
thought for the task of achieving the true freedom 
of man.” Jose Emilio Gonzalez, Sin Nombre 

“Dunayevskaya does pay attention to the ques- 
tion of whether Hegel’s own explanation of the 
structure of human experience and history and the 
natural world is to be taken as fixed and final — 
the celebrated problem of the ‘end of history.’ She 
argues against this.. .The Absolute, come to its most 
mature articulation in Hegel’s hands, is still a un- 
ification of opposites and thus contains within it- 
self the seeds of its own dialectical self-transforma- 
tioh...However much Hegel may have thought that 
his own Absolute knowledge could not be super - 
ceded, in Dunayevskaya’s view it is provisional, re- 
visable and is in fact revised in the subsequent 
history of the struggle for freedom. ” 

Raymond Plant, author of Hegel 

Regularly $14.95. For holiday season $12.95 including postage 

order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, 111. 60605 
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On Dunayevskaya’s view of young Marx 


itor’s note: The following . are .responses to “Marx’s 
thesis as a philosophic netfr beginning,’’ a 1981 letter 
larles Denby, published in the July, 1990 N&L. 

From a Black activist 

1 is Marx’s view that, quoting Raya, “it is insuffi- 
t...to show that Hegel accommodated himself to^.re- 
. One must.. .discover the inadequacy of the philo- 
lical principle which compelled that accommodation. 
t [that} could produce an advance in knowledge.” 
ne, this expresses the most logical method to under- 
d why all the schemes for a human society haven’t 
ight one, and where to look for a totally new begin - 

JOR' YEARS I’ve wondered, just what was the in- 
juate prihciple Marx found in Hegel? Raya sees part 
he answer ih this: “Marx held that because Hegel’s 
asophy Wasn’t the unity of reason and reality that it 
Shed to toe— the present period of crisis revealed the 
l diremption of the two.... Reality and reason con- 
ted each 1 other hostilely.” 

bw is this statement the “inadequate principle”? Af- 
a lot of thinking, I do agree with Marx that in He- 
t philosophy, reality and reason don’t really come 
ther. But what an extraordinary critique to see 
high Hegel’s whole construct of the two coming to- 
ler in the Absolute Idea, where I believe they do, 
'what’s wrong is that they are separate, “hostile,” all 
Way until then. So my next question is, how could 
r not be confronting each other hostilely? 
conjecture that one could show how, throughout 
bry, reason and reality affected and influenced each 
!r. Reason discovered what was happening in reality, 
;h told it what was possible to think about, and re- 
r- isn’t just events occurring, as they say “for no rea- 
!’ Reahty likewise happens to sunder the influence 
hoiight. That continuous interaction all along the 


r . 

way wasn’t irt Hegel, aftdlsejGermahy, which looked to 
him as the height of thought, by Marx’s generation suf- 
fered “total diremption of the two.” 

IT IMPRESSES me how Marx dug for the “inade- 
quate philosophical principle,” because my first notion 
had been that the separation was merely because Hegel 
wasn’t an activist. And of course it is true that Marx 
“both attacked philosophy and.. .reality.” 

But digging for underlying philosophic error is actual- 
ly great for activism. Opposing reality can’t be just 
shouting against what we don’t like. We must go there 
knowing that our reason will affect that reality, and 
.'therefore project what we are for. — Wayne Carter 

1 V • 

From a Marxist author 

The topic is as fitting for Raya as it would be unusu- 
al for anyone else: not just the early Marx, the Marx of 
?1844 whom some people still study, but the very early 
Marx, the Marx of 1841, a mere 23-year-old who had 
not yet discovered economics or politics, writing an ob- 
scure thesis on Greek philosophy. And yet it was abso- 
lutely characteristic of Raya Dunayevskaya to focus 
here, on the “pre-marxist Marx.” Why? Because Raya 
Dunayevskaya always looked for the germ of things. 
“What I found most exciting about that year, 1841,” she 
Writes, “is to see the idea while it is germinating rather 
than when it is already a conclusion.” 

RAYA WAS A SEEKER of seeds, convinced that 
there was a transformative force in human beings, a dy- 
namism present in all of us but concentrated and made 
articulate by some, world-thinkers like Hegel and Marx. 
One could, therefore, “read” this dynamic throughout a 
world-thinker’s life: it would be present from the first, 
inchoate articulations through to the final definitive 
statement, though different kinds of words would be 
found to express it. And the very young Marx would 
provide a specially valuable vantage to read the dynam- 
ic, for he would then have been closer to its source. The 


Iraq’s revolutionary history 


by Cyrus Noveen 

ft the mad rush of the rulers of the world towards a 
jpcidal war in the Middle East, the fate of the Iraqis 
Vardly even mentioned. To the brain trusts who de- 
mine military plans and political maneuverings, the 
iji population is but an inert mass. But Iraq’s people 
: also human beings with hands and heads that are 
[hected.to bodies made of flesh and blood, 
t is imperative that we look at the rich revolution- 
l history of the Iraqi people to remember the high 
ints that they did achieve through their struggle 
! freedom and to solidarize with that. This is exact- 
what George Bush and Saddam Hussein, and a 
it of others, wish to cover over. 

)ne of the best works on the history of the Iraqis’ 
aggie for freedom is Hanna Batatu’s The Old Social 
isses and the Revolutionary Movements of Iraq: A 
idy of Iraq’s Old Landed and Commercial Classes 
1 of its Communists, Ba’thists, and Free Officers. 
Today, ten years after its publication, this work is 
1 indispensable to any serious attempt at grappling 
;h the question of “What to do?” in confronting Sad- 
n Hussein and George Bush’s drive to cover up the 
;p indigenous revolutionary history of Iraq. Two piv- 
1 periods in the life of the people of Iraq demand 
;cial concentration. These are: (1) the 1920s and (2) 

! post-World War II period. 

IE ORIGINS OF MARXISM IN IRAQ 

Within the Arab world, 1919 marks the beginning of 
iss upsurges and revolutionary activities, which were 
Idenly seen with new eyes when the 1917 Revolution 
Russia had led to the establishment of the first work- 
’ state. In Iraq, the explosion came in 1920. It was 
t down in blood. But a whole new generation of revo- 
ionaries was born. 

Iraq’s first organization of Marxists was born from 
tirely unique circumstances. In 1919 the high- 
lool age son of an Iraqi residing in Berlin wit- 
ssed the erection of street barricades by Berlin 
irkers during the 1919 German Revolution. This 
d a lasting impact on the mind of Hussein ar-Rah- 
1, who was to become the founder of Iraqi Marx- 
n in the 1920s. The first Marxist group he founded 
ncentrated its criticism on women’s oppression, 
leir goal was to uproot the ideology of the rulers, 
e prevailing patriarchy, as well as the religious 
dification for the subjugation of women. 

Hanna Batatu writes: “It was thus unheralded, unnot- 
d, and in feminist clothing that ‘Marxism’ first en- 
•ed into the mental world of Iraqis.” (p. 396) 

A’THISM VS. 1958 REVOLUTION 

Just as the Russian Revolution inspired a whole new 
neration of youth revolutionaries and gave birth to a 
w stage of student and worker solidarity as well as 
w points of departure in thought for revolutionary 
arxists, so the rise of Stalinism in Russia and the 
msformation of the workers’ state into a state-capital- 
; society had its counter-revolutionary impact in the 
iddle East. This can be seen in the rise of the Ba’th 
eology, whose legacy Saddam Hussein embodies 
day. 

Ba’thist ideology was not so much rooted in the 


Arab masses as it was in an "anti-imperialism” that 
found expression in a pro-fascist army revolt during 
WWII. 

What Batatu shows is that this new type of reaction- 
ary anti-imperialism was articulated by its ideologues 
under the impact of a narrowing of the universal of 
freedom to an “undissipated haziness.” In fact, Batatu 
shows that both Ba’thists and Communists “shared a 
common ground” in their view of “class struggle.” It 
was precisely this “common ground,” that would prove 
so deadly during the course of the 1958 Iraqi Revolu- 
tion, with the Ba’th and the Communists both aiming 
to build their organizations into the type of party struc- 
ture that could best “utilize” the creative energies of 
the masses for their own narrow purposes. 

The overthrow of the monarchical regime was ac- 
complished, in 1958, under cover of darkness by a 
small part of the armed forces. But the masses car- 
ried the overthrow much further than the army had 
"planned.” It was one of the achievements of the 
Revolution that Iraq was recognized as a nation of 
Arabs and Kurds, Sunnis and Shites. Iraq had no in- 
tention of being subsumed under Nasser’s type of 
Arab Nationalism, nor Ba’thist "socialism.” 

The Iraqi leader who allied most with the aspirations 
of the Iraqi masses for genuine freedom was Abdul-Kar- 
im Qassim, who was born of Arab-Kurdish parents. Qas- 
sim refused to attach himself to the two contenders for 
power — the Communist Party and the then “united” 
Nasser/Ba’th forces, i.e., the Egyptian/Syrian Union. 

The freedom movement of the masses was checked in 
1959. The hundreds of thousands who had joined mass 
organizations controlled by the Communist Party left in 
droves, leaving “politics” in the hands of a few. Saddam 
Hussein’s first appearance on the Iraqi scene is in this 
period — with an assassination attempt against Qassim. 

As the masses turned away in disgust, the horizons 
opened up by their revolutionary participation gradually 
faded from the leadership, too. The Iraq that was to be 
a multi-ethnic, multi-racial society with many political 
tendencies was now engulfed in a war with the Kurdish 
movement for autonomy. 

In 1963, the Ba’thists staged a murderous counter- 
revolutionary coup. The totalitarian regime that 
emerged in Iraq during the years 1963-1979 never 
stopped its convulsions of coups and plots and 
purges — all under the Ba’thist banner of "Unity, So- 
cialism, Freedom.” However, as long as the rulers 
could point to "Zionism” and "Imperialism” as the 
main enemy, and as long as they bowed down to the 
division of the world into two camps, they could 
count on working out their differences with other 
parties. Within that context, Iraqi rulers could com- 
fortably vie with other local powers for domination 
of the region while grinding their masses down. 

The present mad rush to war will make the Iran- Iraq 
war pale by comparison. The only ones who are capable 
of truly confronting Saddam Hussein are the Iraqi peo- 
ple. It is precisely all the superpower machinations and 
their fanning the flames of regional rivalries that have 
brought us to the brink of holocaust. They will not re- 
solve the crises. Only masses in motion, raising the ban- 
ner of freedom, can. This is what we need to be working 
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idea would have been moving through him rather than 
already fixed in discourse. And fpp t Rpya’s Hessian 
Marxism, the idea was just this motion as if appeared 
in thought, and through thought, praxes, .. 

Raya Dunayevkaya, so far as I know, shared the hos- 
tility to religion common to the Marxist tradition. But 
we should remember also that Marx, that is, the Hu- 
manist Marx and the very young Marx, too, did not en- 
tirely share this hostility. As Raya writes, Marx had by 
1841 “broken with religion.” This is true, but it is more 
accurate to say that' Marx rejected the external histori- 
cal forms of religion while retaining an appreciation of 
its spiritual core — -and, more significantly, of the role 
that core played in history. Religion was the “opium of 
the people,” no doubt, but it was also the “spirit of spir- 
itless conditions” and the “heart of a heartless world.” 

I think Raya saw in Marx what Marx saw at the cen- 
ter of the religious traditions: the germ of the world- 
transforming idea. At the center, that is, before , kings, 
popes and repressive sex-morality laid their grim hand 
on the spirit. When the prophet Isaiah proclaims The 
Spirit of the Lord GOD is upon me, because the LORD 
has anointed me to bring good tidings to the poor, he 
is expressing something of what Raya labored all her 
life to express: that there is a dynamism, a revolutioniz- 
ing force in us that has to be put into words as it is ac- 
tivated into praxis. That is what Raya saw as Philoso- 
phy — a finding of true words to release the spirit 
through a confrontation with real history. 

There is another New Testament passage which ex- 
presses the dialectic in a profoundly revolutionizing 
way. This is all the more remarkable because Paul,- its 
author, was definitely one of the Bible’s repressive vil- 
lains. But he seems to have been able to get it right, 
too. Here is what Paul said in I Corinthians; 1:27-28: 

But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; 

And base things of the world, and things 
which are despised hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are. 

I FIRST encountered these words (actually, the first 
paragraph) in Nicaragua, on a poster put out by one of 
the radical Christian groups which played so large a 
role in the Sandinista revolution. Graphically, the pos- 
ter was quite striking, too. It showed a large, brown 
peasant’s hand holding, gently but firmly, an agitated 
and wriggling comic-book figure of Superman. The main 
text of the poster read: “Nicaragua victoriosa. No se 
vende. No se rinde.’’ Victorious Nicaragua. Does not 
sell out. Does not surrender. 

It is poignant to recall this poster of 1985 today, nine 
months after the Sandinistas were defeated at the polls. 
They did not sell out, and they did not surrender; but 
they were not victorious, either. Imperialism prevailed, 
with its “low-intensity war” and economic terrorism. 
Superman broke free of the fist of the revolution. But 
the lesson of that poster, and of Raya Dunayevskaya — 
for Raya was a kind of prophet, too — is that there is to 
be no despairing in the wake of defeat. The Biblical 
prophets, Hegel and Marx, and contemporary prophets 
like Raya Dunayevskaya, all saw an objective motion to 
the world, which passes through subjectivity into prax- 
is: a world-transforming spirit. This spirit is never ex- 
tinguished, certainly not by the victories of imperialism. 
For these triumphs, now boasted of by Bush and his 
captive press, only set the stage for the next hostile 
confrontation between “Reality and Reason.” Beneath 
the post cold-war scramble of empire, and the jockeying 
for power over oil, the masses in motion continue to 
drive history. The things that are not will still bring to 
nought the things that are. —Joel Kovel 

Editor’s note: Joel Kovel is the author of White Racism 
(1970} and History and Spirit (forthcoming in 1991). 


From an Iranian feminist 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s letter reminded me of the sig- 
nificance of the dialectical process at a time when there 
is such total philosophic chaos among left-wing intellec- 
tuals. Marx was concerned with the reality of his world, 
the Germany of the 1840s, when he argued with the 
Left-Hegelians that you cannot abolish a philosophy or 
simply adopt parts of it, you have to comprehend and 
transcend it as a system of thought. Likewise, through- 
out her life, Raya insisted that you cannot move to a 
higher philosophic level than that of Marx without first 
comprehending where Marx left off and thereby tran- 
scending it. 

NOW AT a time when the world has become con- 
scious of its interconnectedness — the universal problems 
of race and class, the gap that separates the rich from 
the poor, the destruction of nature and the human 
beings living in it — it seems that more than ever there 
should be a recognition of the Marxist-Humanist philos- 
ophy and its key concept of human self-determination. 

Radical intellectuals speak either of abolishing philos- 
ophy (forget social revolution) or want to work for a 
small part of it. Postmodernist intellectuals, who are a 
fad these days on college campuses, tell us that philoso- 
phy is dead, that the Subject does not exist, that we 
should not think of universal ideas, but should think of 
small, limited and “practical” actions and ideas. Their 
“non-philosophy” seems to me to be the absolute ex- 
pression .of -their alienation from the.^yofld yye liye in. , 

— Neda Azad 
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THE NEEDED DRIVE TO STOP THE WAR NOW VS. 

BUSH S DRIVE FOR SINGLE WORLD, DOMINATION 


Faculty members and students here 
on the Univ, of Cal. Berkeley campus 
participated iii a liarge anti-war teach-in. 
i Every hour between 10 a.in. and 2 p.m. 
hundreds of students rotated and 
crammed themselves into Wheeler 
Hall’s Maude Fife room to hear panels 
of speakers analyze and protest Bush’s 
drive toward war in the Persian Gulf. 
Leon Wofsey, professor of immunology, 
said, “We have a chance before the bo- 
dybags come to stop the war.” Minority 
panelists deplored the sending of large 
numbers of American minorities to fight 
in the Gulf. The chair of Afro-American 
studies, Margaret Wilkerson, pointed 
out that the U.S. military in the Gulf 
consists in large part of men and wom- 
en of color who entered because the 
economy didn’t allow them any other 
choice. Many agreed that the U.S. is at- 
tempting to gain world hegemony in 
this “post-Cold War” era. 

Participant 

Berkeley 

* * * 

The much-touted conventional arms 
reduction pact signed by 22 NATO and 
Warsaw Pact leaders on Nov. 19 is yet 
another indication of the U.S. drive for 
single world domination. As against the 
1988 levels, the U.S. will, under this 
“disarmament” plan, be able to in- 
crease its tanks from 5,700 to 13,300, its 
armored vehicles from 5,500 to 20,000, 
its combat aircraft from 800 to 5,150, 
etc.! (New York Times, Nov. 20, 1990.) 
At the same time, Russia will dramati- 
cally reduce its forces in Europe, in- 
cluding inside Russia itself. The result: 
U.S. military hegemony in Europe. 

Sociology professor 
Indiana 

* * * 

My son and I were talking about 
what he was going to do after high 
school and after he graduated college. 
He saw the choices as being either get- 
ting a job that paid $75,000 per year or 
being out on the street. A friend of his 
is planning on joining the Army after 
high school, because he sees this as the 
only way to deal with the choices that 
he’s up against. I talk to a lot of these 
kids, and they’re scared. I try to talk to 
my son about the impending draft and I 
get scared. He starts to cry. He doesn’t 
want to talk about it. When the ROTC 
and the Army recruiters come to school, 
I want New & Letters to be there too. 
I want them to see that there is an al- 
ternative, there is another way. 

Anti-war mother 
Chicago, IL. 

* * * 

I know I shouldn’t talk about the 
business that pays my bills but after 30 
years of hauling fuel oil, jet fuel and 
now propane, I wouldn’t be surprised if 
the oil companies got together and 
called the president saying “Send in the 
troops.” These companies don’t give a 
damn if people live or die as long as the 
crude keeps flowing. They continue to 
demand the right to drill up and down 
the West Coast and all over Alaska. 
They are willing to destroy everything 
to keep themselves going. 

Truck driver 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I am somewhat dismayed by our cov- 
erage of the new anti-war opposition. In 
the October issue N&L reported on the 
20th anniversary of the Chicano Mora- 
torium. Having attended the march and 
rally in East L.A., I am concerned that 
the anti-war sentiments from the speak- 
er’s platform and in the crowd went 
unreported. In the November issue so 
little space was given to report four 
Oct. 20 rallies that important aspects 
were missed. For example, the large 
number of teenagers present in the Bay 
Area rally who, contrary to the organiz- 
ers’ desires, did not see themselves as a 
“new ’60s”; and the resolution of sup- 
port for the rally by an Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic workers local, that came 
not from Central Labor Council bureau- 
crats but from the local membership it- 
self. 

Stu Quinn 
California 

* * * 


me that it is perhaps not that different, 
and now the babies of the ’60s are the 
pawn soldiers of the ’90s. Bush is com- 
municating at the American people 
rather than with us, and the media 
doesn’t tell us what is really going on. 
It is a bad trip. 

Gloria Radlez 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I was involved on my campus in plan- 
ning a rally on Nov. 14 to mark the 
one-year anniversary of the murder of 
the six Jesuits and two women in El 
Salvador. We had a two-day sleep-in on 
the Quad, and held an open-mike rally, 
after which we invited people to write 
their feelings on the sidewalk with 
chalk — and the walkway was covered 
with solidarity slogans! But after all the 
preparation for that commemorative 
week it feels like there’s nothing left. 
We need to have more discussion on 
where we go from here. We need to 
look at a broader level at what the U.S. 
government is doing, at what Bush is 
doing in the Middle East, and how we 
can fight it. 

First-year college student 

Northridge, Cal. 

* * * 

In The Civil War in France, speak- 
ing of the massacre of the Paris prole- 
tariat during the supression of the Com- 
mune, Marx said: “...the infernal deeds 
of the soldiery reflect the innate spirit 
of that civilization of which they are 
the mercenary vindicators. A glorious 
civilization, indeed, the great problem of 
which is how to get rid of the heaps of 
corpses it made after the battle was 
over!” This passage calls to mind not 
only the mass graves of Panama City — 
and the current role of the U.S. mili- 
tary in Saudi Arabia — but also the fact 
that, as Marx said, “The direct antithe- 
sis to the empire was the Commune.” 
Opposition to the fascistic New World 
Order which Bush & Co. intend to cre- 
ate must not be separated from our 
working out of new paths to revolution 
here at home. 

Gerard Emmet 
Chicago 

* * * 


Despite what the media have been 
trying to tell us, you can’t gauge popu- 
lar support for the war by the number 
of cookies sent to the troops! 

Observer 
Los Angeles 

* * * 



MARX’S MARXISM 
VS. 

POST-MARX 

MARXISM 


It is impossible to grasp Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s article (November, 1990 N&L) 
on “why post-Marx Marxists didn’t be- 
come continuators of Marx’s Marxism” 
without confronting what is new, be- 
cause she keeps returning to post-Marx 
Marxism’s failure to recreate Marx’s 
Marxism when it was faced with a new 
objective situation. The new today has 
resulted in an impending war, which 
tests us to meet that threat with the 
full Marxist-Humanist body of Ideas. 
State-capitalism with a globally inte- 
grated production that Gorbachev 
wants in on has brought not peace but 
the present striving of the U.S. for sin- 
gle world domination. Saddam’s emer- 
gence is inseparable from the superpow- 
er rivalry as well as the world market 
and its sums production... 

The new for Dunayevskaya is not out 
of the blue but strictly absolute me- 
thod — the process and not just the re- 
sults. When she turns to Marx’s Ethno- 
logical Notebooks, it is not as Marx’s 
discussion of a whole new phenomenon, 
but its remarkable continuity with 1844. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 


War is not an easy issue, for it is a 
great injustice for the front-line troops 
as well as their families. The compari- 
, sons of the ’60s war to the ’90s -shows 


Dunayevskaya asks why no one was a 
continuator after Marx. For Marx, phil- 
osophy was essential to a revolutionary 
organization. . Without that integrality 


Readers’ Views 


you lose the dialectic of the organiza- 
tion, and yourself. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

* * * 

The column “From the Writings of 
Raya Dunayevskaya” in the November 
issue of News & Letters talks about 
how so many people right after Marx 
were “followers,” not his continuators, 
because they thought Engels and Marx 
were the same. They didn’t see that 
Marx’s was a whole new philosophy of 
revolution in permanence, which had 
been “his concept, his action, his vision 
through all of his life.” 

That is also true of Raya, but she 
made certain that all of her writings 
and her thinking were available in her 
Archives, and she made explicit her 
philosophic foundation, as well as her 
concept of organization. The part I 
think we’re missing is how it was al- 
ways concrete for Raya. This is why I 
think this column is so important, be- 
cause she says, “It is high time.. .to 
dwell on the many ‘firsts’ we estab- 
lished with the break from Johnsonism 
and the establishment of News and Let- 
ters Committees.” Then she goes 
through them one by one. We don’t re- 
ally grasp all the philosophic unless we 
see the concrete part of it. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Chicago, 111. 


THE BLACK DIMENSION 

When you read the latest headlines 
about how drastically life expectancy 
for Blacks in this country has plummet- 
ed for four years in a row, you cannot 
help but remember the characterization 
that was given by Lou Turner to the 
health crisis of Blacks in the U.S. as a 
“visage of genocide,” in a lead article in 
N&L some time ago. I seem toj recall 
that some readers felt “genocide" was 
too strong a term to use then. But what 
can you call it when the figures are so 
large by now that it has brought down 
the overall life expectancy for all 
Americans, even though life expectancy 
rose for white men? One of the most 
important factors, according to the Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics, is 
the number of babies who die in their 
first year. The U.S. ranks way down at 
22nd place in the world on infant mor- 
tality. If that isn’t “visage of genocide,” 
what is it? 

Reader 

Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Lou Turner, in his talk here on “Eco- 
nomic Realities and Political Crises in 
Black America Today,” discussed both 
Frantz Fanon’s concept of Black as a 
particular which is mediation to the 
universal of freedom, and the Marxist- 
Humanist category “Black masses as 
vanguard of the American revolution.” I 
also see Black as an ideological cutting 
edge. Yet so many moral presupposi- 
tions interfere with our fight for free- 
dom. For example, the Black churches 
ignored the effect of AIDS and drugs on 
our communities for so long that we 
need to take matters into our own 
hands. 

Black woman activist 
New York 

* * * 

The plenary sessions at the Malcolm 
X conference here in November were 
disappointing. Old Black radicals dusted 
off failed programs from the ’ 60 s, or 
gave anti-Marxist diatribes in the name 
of something new. The youth were an- 
other story. They challenged the speak- 
ers from the floor, picking up on what 
Lou Turner said about Malcolm being 
self-critical all his life, and asking why 
the old radicals were not also self-crit- 
ical. In numerous discussions the young 
people showed great curiosity about 
Marx and Dunayevskaya. They knew 
almost nothing about either, but re- 
sponded eagerly to their concepts of lib- 
eration and freedom with their own ide- 
as. These discussions were a breath of 
fresh air in both the conference and the 
outside world. 

Anne Jlaclard 
. , , , . New York 


THE SICK U.S. ECONOMY 

The construction industry’s decli 
reflects another burgeoning crisis — t 
real estate market that has plummet 
in the Northeast and declined in viri 
ally every other major market, inch 
ing the once immune golden marl 
state of California. The implications 
the multi-billion dollar losses (the tr 
figure is not known because banks a 
not required to disclose their real esta 
holdings) are so economicadly ruino 
that many analysts are predicting tb 
the S&L bailout will pade in comparis 
to what it will cost U.S. taxpayers 
save the banking industry from collaj 
ing. 

Andy Philli] 
Detro 

* * * 

The best statement I heard on tl 
“Utter sickness of the U.S. econom; 
(November 1990 N&L) caune from n 
brother-in-law, who is in the insuran 
industry: “In the 1980s the banks ust 
to check up on us, now we check up < 
the banks.” When the pinnacle industi 
of capitalism is going bankrupt, wh: 
does it say for the other industries? 

Support* 

Chicag 

* * * 

All my life I’ve heard how a good w; 
can solve a depression. I’m not prepare 
to pay that price. 

Black oil workt 
Carson, Ca 


WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 

As a feminist who was active in th 
women’s movement in the 1970s, I a 
ways felt a huge gap between my polit 
cal work and my “personal life.” W 
were all saying that the personal is pc 
litical, but I felt that very few of u 
were living it. We were also saying 
among other things, that the whit 
women’s movement needs to start hear 
ing the voices of our Black sisters 
However, no one seemed to know hov 
to accomplish that except to see our 
selves as “leading them down the pat! 
to liberation.” I feel I have found thi 
bridge that connects the gaps. Marxist 
Humanism is a philosophy connectinj 
thought and action, that binds us to the 
struggles for freedom going on all ove: 
the world, as well as the ones in oui 
daily lives. 

Suzanne Wool: 

Chicagc 

* * * 

I was forcefully struck by the article 
from the junior high school girl in Glen- 
view, Illinois, in the November issue. ] 
can identify with her only too well, 
even though it is a thousand years since 
I was in junior high. I still remember 
well the feelings of hurt, frustration, 
even fear, and confusion. The oppres- 
sion of women really smacks you in the 
face in junior high. It was one of the 
two things that made me a Socialist. 

Subscriber 
New Mexico 


DETROIT’S THIRD-W0RLDIZATI0N 

The election of Engler as governor of 
Michigan means that conditions of life 
and labor can only worsen for Detroi- 
ters. He is both anti-abortion rights and 
in favor of the Third-Worldization of 
this city which he sees as fit only for 
becoming an “enterprise zone" — mean- 
ing tax breaks for rich investors to lo- 
cate sweatshops here. The deliberate 
lack of any mass transit system in De- 
troit keeps its inhabitants from being 
able to seek jobs in the suburbs, even 
at the “better-paying” McDonalds 
there. 

Angry 

Detroit 
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WORKERS’ STRUGGLES TODAY 


I ; :1 am retired oo| of the body shop of 
General Motors. I am hot crippled by 
I Sdrpal tunnel syndrome, as are the 
workers at Delta Pride Catfish in Indi- 
! anola, Miss. (November N&L), but after 
being retired eight years my arms, 
hands and back still hurt so bad at 
times I can’t rest or sleep. A worker in 
the capitalist system is used up and 
' thrown out like aiiy other part of the 
rhachinery after the capitalists are 
through with us. 

The article by the workers at Delta 
Pride Catfish is a lot about what hap- 
pens to all production workers. In fact, 
what they talk about shows what Karl 
Marx was talking about in Capital. 
Rava Dunayevskaya summed it up in 
Marxism and Freedom when she wrote 
about speed-up and said: “It has be- 
come a measure of the intensity of la- 
bor itself. The surplus labor or value 
thus extracted is related directlyto 
wear and tear of the laborer himself.” 

Carpal tunnel syndrome is the mea- 
sure of the intensity of producing more 
and more profits for Delta Pride Catfish 
company. 

Felix Martin 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

Johnson Controls has just announced 
it plans to lay off 100 of the 300 work- 
ers at its Humboldt Avenue plant in 
Milwaukee. This is even before the Su- 
preme Court rules on the company’s 
practice of excluding “fertile” women 
from jobs where they will be exposed to 
lead, supposedly to keep from endanger- 
ing any potential fetuses. The only way 
to get into the better paying jobs is to 
have yourself sterilized. Many women 
already have. Giving up part of your 
own body certainly pushes us well be- 
yond any previous notion of “conces- 
sions” — yet nothing will keep these rob- 
ber barons from putting us right out on 
the street! 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

V^hjew York is seeing something it 
hasn’t seen since the mid 1970s — a pow- 
er struggle going on between manage- 
ment and unions. The Daily News of 


ment and unions. The Daily News of 
New York is trying to break its unions 
in three different plants in Brooklyn, 
Garden City, and .New Jersey. The un- 
ions were almost pushed out the door 
after working without a contract for 
seven months. Now the Daily News is 
using non-union personnel to make and 
distribute the paper. There have been 
violent clashes between union and non- 
union. I attended a union rally at the 
Daily . News plant where over 5,000 un- 
ion workers from New York gathered to 
show their strength. This is important 
to our future because if one union falls 
in Manhattan, plenty more will follow. 
This could change the future of our 
generation. We could all be facing lower 
pay scales, harder and longer working 
days, and unfair labor practices. 

NYT Pressman 
New York 

* * * 

While loading a truck, my right arm 
kept getting weaker and at the end of 
five hours my speech started slurring, 
but I kept trying to finish the day’s 
work because I was a new hire. Finally 
one of the other workers saw something 
was seriously wrong and got the compa- 
ny to call the paramedics who took me 
to the hospital. I was short three days 
of being covered by insurance so I have 
been billed $35,000. This is an inhuman 
system our labor has produced. I’m 
ready for the revolution — to hell with 
Bush’s war in the Persian Gulf. I’m 32 
years old with two children and my 
wife works, too. We’ve blamed each 
other too long for what is wrong with 
our lives, instead of blaming this rotten 
system. 

Worker 

California 


GORBACHEV’S COMPROMISE’ 

Gorbachev, who has managed to get 
himself sweeping powers rivaling Sta- 
lin’s, vacillated a long time between 
adopting the Yeltsin-Shatalin 500-Day 
Plan of radical decentralization and 
conversion to the market economy, and 


the far more conservative plan of P.M. 
Ryzhkov. Titying as one man to hold to- 
gether the Union disintegrating around 
him, he at last opted for a compromise 
plan closer to the conservative one, 
Working-class spokespersons who had 
attacked the 500-Day Plan as putting 
the onus on the workers to rescue the 
economy, have not publicly articulated 
an alternative. “We pretend to work, 
the State pretends to pay us” will conti- , 
nue to define the work morale of the 
average Soviet citizen until such day as 
he/she can see tangible rewards. Who 
needs money when over 95% of consum- 
er items are unavailable, meat is a rari- 
ty, and even bread has begun to disap- 
pear from shop shelves? 

A. Fortunoff 
California 


LATIN 



AMERICA’S 

REALITY 


Inflation is suffocating my poor coun- 
try. Where is it all going to end? The 
Left parties are busy trying to build up 
their organizations — the Communist and 
Socialist parties are having internal 
elections — and they’re not paying any 
attention to the problems of the politi- 
cal prisoners and the disappeared. Only 
their families keep fighting. There are a 
few strikes, but none of the well-known 
Left parties take responsibility in that 
movement. Meanwhile, the government 
refuses to bring the military to justice 
for their murder and disappearance of 
civilians. Everything seems the same as 
it was when Pinochet was the dictator. 
Only the face is different. 

Correspondent 

Chile 

* * * 

On Nov. 9, a small group of American 
and Guatemalan women and men dem- 
onstrated outside the Guatemalan con- 
sulate in Los Angeles, as 30 American 
women began a 24-hour fast to draw at- 
tention to the true nature of the Nov. 
11 elections in Guatemala, and to join 


with grassroots organizations in Guate- 
mala in support of a national dialogue 
process which would lead to genuine de- 
mocracy, demilitarization, and human 
rights for ajl Guatemalans. C. s 

The massive, repressive -apparatus Of 
the Guatemalan military/ government 
maintains the status quo, including the 
concentration of 65% of the land in the 
hands of 2% of the people, a 50% unem- 
ployment/underemployment rate, and — 
according to World Bank figures — such 
massive poverty that only 13% of Gua- 
temala’s people live above the poverty 
line. But the work of the popular organ- 
izations continues. This past year of 
1989-90 has seen major strikes by agri- 
cultural laborers, glass workers and 
teachers, and protests by students and 
niman rights groups. ? t r. 

i Supporter 
California 


THATCHERISM AFTER THATCHER 

The fact that Britain’s ruling Con- 
servative Party has felt obliged to jetti- 
son Margaret Thatcher after 11 years 
as Prime Minister attests to the deep 
unpopularity of Tory policies — in partic- 
ular, the poll tax and the shameful neg- 
lect of housing, education and health. 
Even if the Tories lose the next elec- 
tion, the Labour Party has adopted 
much of Thatcher’s ideological ground, 
from the market economy to nuclear 
weapons to troops in the Gulf.. (Britain 
is now sending another 12,000 to join 
the 14,000 already there.) Now that 
Britain’s rulers are in considerable di- 
sarray, it is especially urgent to develop 
a real revolutionary and humanist altef- 
native. Otherwise, the danger is that 
Thatcherism will grind on long after 
Thatcher has gone. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


HAVE YOU PUT N&L ON 
YOUR HOLIDAY GIFT LIST? 



—BOOKS— 


—PAMPHLETS— 


□ Marxism* and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 


Future 


294 pp. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 


□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp, 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

25c postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


—NEWSPAPER— 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


» News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

> News & Letters, as well as other Marxist Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
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Anti-war upsurge targets IAS. imperialism 


' Des Mpwes,, /onto— -“Over’ 50 people,themajority 
students from GrinneB College, demonstrated at the 
U.S. Military Ehtraitcel Ptoedssing i Station in West Des 
Moines, Nov. 29, under banners such as “No Blood for 
08” and “How Many Lives per Gallon of Gas?” As se- 
curity blocked one door, we entered the building 
through another door and sat in. 

The officer in charge asked us why we were* picking 
oh the army. We said this action was not against the 
recruits, but against Bush-s war policy. He said they 
had now closed down recruiting for the day, but we re- 
fused his demand that we leave the building. At 5:00, 14 
students and others were arrested for criminal trespass, 
while Other supporters left the building to appeal to 
people outside. 

The main purpose was to let everyone know that 
there are people out here opposed to Bush’s war. In 
newspaper and TV coverage it was called Iowa’s first 
organized attempt at civil disobedience to protest U.S. 
troops being sent to Saudi Arabia. It won’t be the last. 
Oddly enough one of the arresting cops asked why we 
weren’t disrupting Camp Dodge. Somebody said, 
“Maybe tomorrow.” — Grinnell student 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The anti-war rally held here 
Dec. 1 had a sizable crowd of some 1,500 — twice the size 
of the previous anti- war rally, Oct. 20. The preponder- 
ance of youth, the fear, anger and hunger for discussion, 
for ideas, brought crowds flocking around the various 
rally literature tables. 

A Black youth was eager to discuss a leaflet being 
passed out by the Campus Green Network calling for “a 
new Free Speech Movement on every campus in Ameri- 
ca,” a high school student displayed the creative anti- 
militarist poster he had designed. 

One Black woman who has two nieces and a nephew 
among the troops in Saudia Arabia bought the Marxist- 
Humanist statement, American Civilization on Trial, 
Stock Masses on Trial, as well as Charles Denby’s In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, and 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought 

The rally organizers concentrated on exhortation with 
a slogan “No Blood Tor Oil,” but Vietnam veteran Ron 
Kovic caught something of the deep passion and Reason 
stirring in the crowd when he said that his response to 
the question “Do you think there is any war or cause 
worth fighting for?”, is “Yes — the war we are waging 
now against this whole inhuman system!” 

Kovic then differentiated this “war” in terms of non- 
viotence vs. violence, invoking the legacy of the mass 
movements led by Gandhi and Martin Luther King. 

Slack women challenge 

(continued from page 2) 

She looked back to the 1960s, when SNCC (Student 
Non-violent Coordinating Committee) women who 
spoke out against men controlling all the decision-mak- 
ing in the movement were called “agents, lesbians, 
mixed breeds trying to start trouble, and brainwashed 
by the white bitches.” Today she said, this thinking is 
seen in the idea that “My sister is not my sister if she 

t esn’t have a man.” Female-headed households are re- 
Ted to “as if that’s something bad.” “Gender bias,” 
she continued, “undermines the cornerstone of self-de- 
termination.” 

Vemice Miller’s talk on reproductive freedom drew on 
this same wellspring of critique. Miller showed Black 
women’s persistent consciousness about controlling their 
own bodies went back to slavery days. Slave women 
chose abortion, infanticide and even suicide to break the 
bonds that made them breeders for white slavemasters. 
.Miller slammed the reproductive rights movement 
tor its roots in population control theories, but also 
called Black male activists on the carpet for arguing 
that supporting reproductive freedom means sup- 
porting genocide. "The number of women dying of 
botched abortions far outpaces what any brothers 
could be thinking about as far as stopping our own 
nation,” she said. "If women die there will be no na- 
tion.” 

The discussion that followed these talks began with 
one young woman who fought back tears as she con- 
fessed that “I get so tired sometimes of hearing men 
talk of their manhood. It hurts me in my gut, but I 
know that as a Black person I need to struggle with my 
Black brothers if I want liberation.” 

* Nearly two hours later another young woman angrily 
spoke out against what she considered the tokenization 
of women at the conference itself. “On a forum on 
‘Black Independent Politics,’ ” she asked, “couldn’t they 
have found one woman to speak on that?” A Jamaican 
woman living in Canada even criticized the women’s 
panel, asking why no international representatives were 
included. 

When the AIDS crisis was brought up, the Black 
church was critiqued for going down the deadly 
paths of homophobia and denial. Several women de- 
manded opposition to the criminalization of pregnant 
women who are substance abusers. They also dis- 
missed the case of a Black North Carolina woman 
jailed after her child died because she was simply 
too sick to get to the hospital on time when she went 
into early labor. 

2 What became clear was that no issue was separate 
from demanding a deepening of the concept of freedom 
in the movement, in the conference, even in the work- 
shop itself. This dialectic of critique is what made the 
i-jession into a dialogue that everyone felt the need to 
kaatinua-r-soon, rr-Lauriq Gw Jj4aa 


What was clear was his expression that there is a war 
being waged right now against the American people by 
its own government that compels us to fight back with 
both force and creativity. — Michelle Landau 

• 

DeKalb, III. — On Nov. 10, 140 anti-war protesters 
gathered at Hopkins Park for a “No War” rally with an 
open mike sponsored by the newly-formed No War Coa- 
lition, of which our News and Letters Youth Committee 
is a part. Although it was a cold 2(4 hour demon- 
stration, workers, high school and coBege students as 
weB as working youth, feminists, mothers and other 
members of the community were able to warm up 



Black anti-war protest at the Los Angeles military 
recruiting station 

throughout the demonstration by gathering close to- 
gether chanting, speaking, and singing songs. They de- 
nounced Bush, Hussein and aB existing governments, 
and supported self-determination. Participants chanted, 
“No Blood for Oil!” and “No More Third World Lives!” 

One of the most moving speeches was given by a 
working youth who said, “I’m only 18 and I don’t want 
to die. My parents kicked me out of the house because 
I reject everything they stand for. America and God. I 
rejected them trying to turn me into a Nazi. It’s time to 
call a war on aB those things that are oppressive — wife 
beating, child beating, and anti-drug wars.” 

The radical opposition to war and the need for a new 
human society was very empowering. — Participant 

Network racism exposf] 

Detroit, Mich.— The furious outrage of Detroiters 
at the ABC “Prune Time Live" segment abed on Nov. 
8 resulted not only from the negative one-sidedness of 
the program, which the nation witnessed. It resulted 
more so from ABC’s misrepresentations and selective 
editing revealed in a follow-up local hour-long TV inter- 
view involving Detroit Mayor Coleman Young’s press 
secretary, a few prominent Black Detroiters and the 
show's reporter and producer, which the rest of the 
country did not see. 

That hour-long interview exposed the following: 

• Mayor Young’s statements, laced with profanity 
during the four minutes he was featured, were selected 
from a 90-minute interview. The interview was granted 
on the assurances that no questions would be asked 
about pending investigations into city corruption, and 
that the program would seek to counter the negative 
impressions given in the recent book. Devil’s Night: 
And Other True Tales of Detroit, that had heed* «ifc- 
cerpted in a recent New York Times Magazine article. 
Only after long questioning of negative aspects of De- 
troit, and then unexpected inquiries into the corruption 
charges, did Young explode with his profanity. 

• The Black youth with an arsenal of guns displayed 

on his front porch for the TV camera was all staged for 
the program, and claimed to be necessary for survival in 
Detroit. j 

• The heart-rending scenes of the mother whose teen- 
age son had been shot and killed, and whose poignant 
words gripped one’s soul were obtained under the pre- 
tense that a program was being prepared to help pre- 
vent such senseless killing. 

• The scenes of burning houses on Devil’s Night were 

all too true, but not a word was said about thousands of 
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* The scenes of burning houses on Devil’s Night were 
all too true, but not a word was said about thousands of 
I Detroiters who mobilized to curtail the burning. 

In short, it was not that the scenes depicted were so 
false as much as the gross misrepresentation they re- 
flected. As one roared Black school teacher noted, “I 
lean show ABC many things much worse than what 
they had on that program. That'anot the point. They 
weren’t only one-sided in emphasizing the bad aspects 
of Detroit, they even misrepresented what they did 
show." • v 

For ail of the justifiable criticism of "Detroit bash- 
ers” as being racist end negative, the inescapable 
fact is that Detroit, like virtnhlly every large Urban 
area in the UJL, is undergoing an irreversible trend 
of decay and decline. Equally clear is that none of 
the so-called reforms — better schools, neighborhood 
development, economic diversification, downtown re- 
vival— -are realistic. The revenue and investment re- 
quired are simply not available — neither now nor in 
the foreseeable future. 

No reforms can even halt, let alone reverse, these de- 
structive tendencies. The only realistic solution to these 
deepening crises is a total uprooting of this dehumaniz- 
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U.S. debt crisis I 

Andy Phillips did a good job of making sense of the 
most recent facts and figures in the November lead arti- 
cle in News & ‘ Letters on the economy. The real 
strengths of his analysis come out most sharply; 1 be- 
lieve, when it is ! contrasted with the contradictions of 
Leonard Silk, the nation’s foremost economics writer, in 
the Nov. 11 New York Times. Silk retains the Keyne- 
sian faith that fiscal and monetary policies “can be used 
to maintain the overall level of national income and 
prevent even the most severe financial shock from 
bringing the economy down.” - \ 

In practice, these policies amount to 1 an expansion of 1 
government, business and consumer debt in an attempt 
to keep the economy afloat. Yet Silk himself notes, on 
the other hand, that “[T]he most serious problem hang- 
ing over the United States economy remains the huge 
debt burden.. ..a steep recession.. .could create a huge 
wave of defaults that would threaten to wreck the fi- 
nancial structure.” Blind faith is what ‘blinds Silk to this- 
gaping contradiction in his analysis. 

In the past 15 years, total debt in the U.S. has in- 
creased more than sixfold. Reagan’s massive deficits 
sent the public debt soaring from 34% of the nation’s 
income when he took office to over 54% when he left 
it. The debt of the average family is now 90% of its 
after-tax income, as against 77% only nine years ago. 
U.S. capitalists now must use half of all their profits 
simply to meet their interest payments. 

More than 500 banks have failed in the last three 
years. Chase Manhattan, the second largest bank in the 
U.S., is saddled -with bad loans and negative profits, but 
stays afloat for now by borrowing at the junk-bond rate 
of 13%. Business writer Edward Jay Epstein, writing in 
the December Spy, asks the crucial ' question: “What 
happens when the U.S. finaBy, officially goes into a 
deep recession and these banks begin to fail like the 
S&Ls?” ■ 

In 1986, Raya Dunayevskaya caBed this debt the “ba- 
sis” of the U.S. economy, underscoring that underneath 
it the real basis was crumbling. What is different today 
is that the big suppliers of this lifeline of credit 
throughout the 1980s — foreign capitalists — are now 
dashing out of the U.S. 

To the extent that Keynesian policies do “counteract” 
recession and depression, they merely replace the quick,, 
purging destruction of capital (as in the 1930s) with th£i 
stretched-out destruction of capital working people have' 
been suffering With for 20 years. 

Populists and social democrats are now dusting off 
their old “soak the rich” tax schemes that would, they 
say, help finance the S&L bailout, slash the federal defi- 
cit, bail New York City out of its own fiscal crisis and 
so forth. Yet 'even if the top income tax rate were 
raised from 29% to 50%, this would bring in less than 
$20 biffion nationwide. The gap between rich and poor 
is, it is true, obscene, and getting worse, but the funds 
needed to make a dent in these interrelated financial 
crises simply don’t exist. Thus, Phillips is completely 
right in stressing the objective reasons why capitalism 
has had to try to squeeze working people harder than 
ever to stay in business. — A. Anielewicz 


Racist prof protested 

Berkeley, Cal. — Seventy-five students organized 
last month to take over the lecture haB during a class 
taught by Physical Anthropology Professor Vincent Sa- 
rich. On Nov. 7 we paraded into the class en masse and 
went directly to the stage. We passed out the fliers we 
had made which broke down some of Sarich’s racist and 
sexist, anti-gav themes. 

We used specific quotes from his lectures, and 
compared them with Hitler’s Mein Kampf and Naan 
sociologists. Sarich has stated that "unfortunately, 
the levels of qualifications, preparation, or moti- 
va$tion are not randomly distributed with respect to 
race and ethnicity,” and "human males have larger 
brains than the human females...the correlation be- 
tween brain size and performance on standardized 
tests is a positive one.” 

While there are several professors on campus teach- 
ing racist and sexist or homophobic ideologies, our spe- 
cific outcry is against Sarich. His class is particularly 
disgusting as it is a freshman introductory course. This 
means that it has an enormous audience of about 500 
students. Moreover the course is mandatory for anyone 
interested in anthropology as their major field of study. 
I myself took the class as a nervous freshperson. At 
that time, I kept my mouth shut at his racist spewage. 
Now, I and others are speaking out! 

We tried to make a statement about our views, our 
problems with the course and with Sarich, and hoped 
students from the class would stand up and go with us 
to the Anthro Department with a strongly worded at- 
tack and list of demands including dumping Sarich and 
hiring more Third World and women faculty. 

To our horror, most in the class shouted at us to 
get off the stage before we could even tell them why 
we were there. As one of our members tried to shout 
out our position, somebody in the class interrupted 
with "People as stupid as you deserve to be colon- 
ized”! A shouting match followed during which Sa- 
rich called the police. 

We marched off the stage chanting “Open it up (the 
university), or shut it down!” We gathered at the foot of 
the stage, sitting, and chanting “buBs...” under our 
breaths as Sarich tried to continue with the lecture. Fi- 
naBy, he gave up and canceUed the class for the day. 
He left^uickly and the room was ours to carry on heat- 
ed dilscusswwjs* with the sfcudents in the . class: V -R/JJ, 
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Black South opposition to Bush’s war 


A unique form of protest has once again originated in 
the South. Beginning in mid-October, a 14-vehicle cara- 
van carrying some 50 people travelled from Huntsville, 
Ala. through Mississippi to Baton Rouge, La., and held 
protests at housing projects, military bases, oil refiner- 
ies, gasoline stations, and at the Chemical Waste Man- 
agement toxic landfill in Emelle, Ala. — the largest toxic 
waste site in the U.S., constructed next to a poor Black 
community. 

The eight-day moving protest was organized by the 
Gulf Coast Tenant Organization in New Orleans and 
called the Southern Justice Caravan. The aim of the 
Justice Caravan was to demand U.S. troops out of the 
Persian Gulf, roll back oil prices, cut U.S. military 
spending by 50%, fund quality education, health care, 
build affordable housing and clean up the environment. 
Toward that end, the Caravan travelled to over 30 cit- 
ies in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana holding picket 
lines and pray-ins at gas stations. 

Local environmentalists, civil rights activists, commu- 
nity organizers and members of the Federation of 
Southern Cooperatives participated in the protests. 
While praying at an Exxon gas station, 16 protesters 
were arrested in Baton Rouge, home of the largest Exx- 
on refinery in the country. All except one of the protes- 
ters were released the following day. 

Rev. Avery Alexander, an 80-year-old Louisiana state 
representative and veteran civil rights and labor activ- 
ists was held in jail when he refused to be finger-print- 
ed. Instead Rev. Alexander issued a statement from his 
jail cell, which read in part: 

‘‘From my jail cell in the East Baton Rouge Parish 
Prison, I am writing to call upon leaders of civil rights, 
religious, environmental and community based organiza- 
tions to link up our struggles and turn back a decade of 
Reagan and Bush repression and depression... 

“Just at the moment when we were expecting to re- 
ceive a ‘peace dividend’ after years of military build- 
ups; when the Berlin wall was falling and peace be- 
tween the super-powers seemed to be a reality, Presi- 
dent Bush, an oil and CIA trained veteran, plunged us 
into a new military adventure to protect the oil com- 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

The Content of Our Character by Shelby Steele, a 
Black professor at San Jose State University, has been 
called by critics the most provocative commentary on 
current Black and white relations in the country. The 
book, they say, “refuses to see things in black and 
white.” The Content of Our Character is now a best- 
seller and Shelby Steele is nationally famous. 

Recently Steele spoke at a posh bookstore in the San 
Francisco Bay area before a mainly white middle class 
audience with a few Black and brown faces here and 
there among them. He began his talk by reading a pas- 
sage from his book. It was a poignant story of his emo- 
tional state of mind as he stood at an airport in Texas 
in a line waited on by a white saleswoman. Her South- 
ern accent irritated him, causing him to remember 
wrenching racist incidents he experienced. He was ex- 
pecting this woman to be rude towards him; but when 
it was his turn, her smile was polite in serving him. 
And, above all, she passed a non-racist acid test by 
placing his change in his hand and not on the counter. 

The moral of this story is: Black Americans are 
too involved in the memory of racism. Steele calls 
this state of the Black mind a "battle with memory, 
the pull of the dark past,” which is responsible for 
much of the "racial politics” of today, a kind of 
"power relationship that is now set in stone, where 
whites have to walk a fine line or they will be casti- 
gated as racist.” / 

Thus, Steele beliew M at Black Americans have cre- 
ated a state of “ho .* for themselves, because of 
their fixation on victim '.ration which has magnified op- 
pression and prevents them from accepting challenges 
and taking responsibility. 

This is Steele’s message and it is clearly the message 
of a new neo-conservative Black intellectual. It does not 
deviate in content from the message of other Black neo- 
conservatives; it reveals no new social truth, it is simply 
Steele’s own unmediated response towards the crisis 
which is tearing at Black America. For Steele the 
source of the crisis is in Black psychology, that is in the 
fixation on a memory of oppression. He never ventures 
to tell us why this fixation is such a permanent feature 
of the Black mind, even though he insists he wants a 
new vision of race relations& 

Steele’s talk generated a clash of opinions. A white 
teacher took the floor and told him that his Black stu- 
dents are “pissed-off’ when they read his book. 

A sharper disagreement was expressed by a Black 
man who thought what Steele had to say was lot of 
"bull” and he challenged him to take responsibility. 
The man said: "those who have not taken responsi- 
bility are the Black intellectuals like Shelby Steele.” 

There is no question about the fundamental contra- 
diction between Steele’s concept of racism and the na- 
ture of Black reality in this country. The objective con- 
ditions of that reality are bound to the very nature of 
American capitalist production, which has turned cities, 
formerly thriving, into industrial wastelands. This creat- 
ed high unemployment rates among Blacks, a surplus of 
Blapk workers ( called, the underclass. This economic 
dis&ster is also racial. It' penetrates far’ deeper in to 'the 


panies’ pipelines in the Persian Gulf. Bush has sent 
thousands of black, brown, red and white boys and girls 
to fight an almost private war for the oil companies. 

“On the very day we were arrested for praying at the 
gas pumps, Bush announced he would veto the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990. Why must we have affirmative ac- 
tion in the desert of Arabia while we cannot have it at 
home?...We must link-up our struggles and swing back 
the decade long pendulum of oppression.” 

Finally, in Baton Rouge, the Caravan travelled 
through the rural cane area, and stayed at the poor 
Black Sunrise community, in East Baton Rouge Parish. 
Sunrise is surrunded by oil refineries on two sides and 
backed by the Mississippi River. The community meet- 
ing at Sunrise was a fitting conclusion to the week-long 
Southern Justice Caravan, for it revealed both the pow- 
erful political and economic forces of American imperi- 
alism which weigh on the Black community, as well as 
the power of Black self-determination to fight it. 


(Information, thanks to Gwen Patton.) 




Black mind than racial rudeness anticipated from a 
white clerk. 

Steele cannot face this, nor can he even think of 
taking the responsibility for changing that reality. 
Thus, in his small book he packages all the old clich- 
es about self-reliance and upward mobility as the 
gateway out of racism. He thinks that the "idea of 
race” is misplaced energy. Therefore he opposes af- 
firmative action programs, because they invite racial 
tension and imply that Blacks are inferior. 

While Steele is not original in his blame-the-victim 
thesis, he nevertheless provides a new kind of grist for 
the mills of racial reactionaries. He does not bring to 
his middle class readers the social theory and econom- 
ics, that neo-conservatives do. He brings his own per- 
sonal experiences, presents his own factual immediacy 
as the universal story of racism and the Black mind. 
Hence he shines as a far more spectacular decline of 
Black thought in this retrogressive age than his fellow 
ideologists. . 

Is this the ‘new’ S. Africa? 

Chicago, III. — I recently attended a meeting be- 
tween Black South African and Black American busi- 
ness people, sponsored by Chicago Renaissance Com- 
munications at Illinois Institute of Technology (IIT), 
called “African American/Black South African Business 
Exchange Forum.” 

Some of the sponsors of the Forum and the group of 
Black South African business people touring the U.S. 
included such corporations as Ameritech Bell, Illinois 
Bell, Chicago Mercantile Exchange and Soft Sheen 
Products. The South African group toured six American 
cities and met prominent corporate and political leaders 
such as Percy Sutton and Mayor David Dinkins in New 
York and Ed Gardner of Soft Sheen in Chicago. 

These South Africans were here as part of the Af- 
rican National Congress’ (ANC) and Nelson Mande- 
la’s vision of the future, non-racial, capitalist South 
Africa. For as Mandela stated in one of the Forum 
brochures: "This mission should be perceived as pre- 
paring black business persons for a more meaningful 
role in a post-apartheid South Africa.” 

Meeting only two blocks from one of Chicago’s most 
segregated and poverty-ridden housing projects, State- 
way Gardens, Forum participants spoke abstractly 
about the similarity of problems faced by Blacks in 
South Africa and the U.S. The consensus was that capi- 
talism was the answer to racism and Black economic 
deprivation. And the political empowerment of the 
Black bourgeoisie was promoted as the answer to Black 
disenfranchisement. 

Although there were many expressions of this 
Black capitalist viewpoint, the statement of Michael 
Mohohlo characterized it best when he said: "Capi- 
talism is looked upon as something bad. We have to 
change this opinion in people’s (Black South Afri- 
can’s) minds.” 

After a decade-and-a-half of Black South Africa’s life 
and death struggle against capitalist apartheid, can this 
be the future of the “new” South Africa, or the contjpu- 
atioh'hf the old in blackface? ' 1 — -Robert. Reed 
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I Stop U.S. war drive ) 

(continued from page 1) 

tions, as seen in his brutal invasion of Kuwait and his 
attacks on the Kurds and on Iran, his imperial ambi- 
tions are regional. Bush’s imperial designs are even 
more threatening and ominous, precisely because they 
are global in character. 

But the reality of military preparedness leading to 
war is not the only reality before us. There is another 
reality — the passion for a totally new way of life, often 
expressed though rarely heard, but always present. The 
aspirations of masses of people in this country who do 
not wish to see this nation senselessly plunged into war 
make the idea of a freedom-filled future part of reality* 
as well. It is what we must build upon as we intensify 
the opposition to Bush’s drive to war. 

There is still time to stop this drive to war, and - 
thereby begin to seriously challenge the “changed 
world” into which the Reagan-Bush retrogression has 
plunged not only this country, but this world, over the 
last decade. The time for both thought and action is 
now. 


— December 1, 1990 


After Malcolm X 


(continued from page 1) 

plenary session were, they never came into dialectical 
opposition. Instead, it was the Black youth, speaking 
from the floor, who were challenging in their criticism 
of any attempt to “deify” Malcolm, and who wanted to 
probe beneath the image to comprehend the dialectics 
of revolution in his thought. 

Moreover, one saw reflected in the division between 
the youth who articulated this critical dimension of 
Black thought and those who espoused a narrow cultur- 
al nationalism, the ideological divisions among the con- 
ference speakers, most of them former ’60s radicals. Sig- 
nificantly, the Black radicals who adhered to the Marx- 
ist perspective came mostly from Africa, the Caribbean 
and Europe, while most American Black radicals were 
distinguished by an anti-Marxist narrow nationalism. 

Indeed, the perennial debate over race and class was, 
in almost every instance, nearly subsumed by Black na- 
tionalist ideologues in favor of a purely nationalist ap- 
peal to “race first.” The underlying causes of this ideo- 
logical shift in radical Black thought must be seen in its 
international context though, a context which was also 
quite evident at the conference. 

IDEOLOGICAL SHIFT 

The “collapse” of state-capitalism calling itself “com- 
munism” in Russia and East Europe was not only seen 
as signaling the abandonment of Africa and the Third 
World, but viewed as a return of the Eastern Bloc to 
Western white civilization. At the same time, Africa and 
the Third World were seen as the poor inheritors of the 
Marxist legacy, heirs who can no longer look toward the 
East, or rely on the super-power rivalry to play one im- 
perialism off another. 

Given this new world view of the Black dimension, it 
seemed all the more contradictory to find anti-Marxism 
so prominent at the conference. What made it even 
more ironic was 1) the elitism of a number of Black 
Marxist academics who opted to ignore the conference, 
and 2) the fact that at the end of his life, following his 
historic break with Elijah Muhammad’s Nation of Is- 
lam, Malcolm X became interested in Marxism. 

If the spirit of the whole and contradiction of the 
parts of the Malcolm conference are not to indifferently 
subsist side-by-side, but find their real meaning and de- 
termination within each other, the Black radical trad*, 
tion that Malcolm X represented has to return to the 
theoretical high point he had reached himself, in the 
last year of his life. 

Otherwise, retrogressive nationalism, which seems to 
have more in common with the West’s current anti- 
Marxism than with the revolutionary Black dimension 
as ongoing, will succeed in obscuring the compelling 
question that lay at the core of the Malcolm X confer- 
ence, namely: After Malcolm X what? 

From the discussions with many at the conference, 
and in the days after, I would argue that the answer 
is — Marx. 


Marxist-Humanist works 
on the Black Dimension 
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East Europe ai\d Russia face deep crisis 


(continued from page 1) 

offs and privatization. Even Solidarity founder Lech 
Walesa, who promised to continue Mazowiecki’s eco- 
nomic plan with a few unspecified “corrections,” re- 
ceived only 40% of the vote. The biggest shock was that 
no less than 23% voted for the completely unknown ec- 
centric emigre businessman, Stanislaw Tyminski, in an 
apparent protest vote against austerity. 

Solidarity membership has plunged from 10 million 
in 1981 to less than 2 million today, and more recent- 
ly the union and the political movement built around 
it have splintered. Walesa’s camp has drawn to itself 
most of Poland’s anti-Semitic vote, using subtle pub- 
lic appeals which stop just short of open anti-Semi- 
tism. Walesa’s willingness to stoke the fires of a la- 
tent but deeply rooted anti-Semitism is a chilling 
harbinger of the future, and not only for Poland. The 
tragic irony here is that it was Walesa who in the 
early 1980s hit out against all forms of anti-Semi- 
tism, and who included Jews such as Adam Michnik 
among his close colleagues. Today he has fallen so 
low as to allow anti-Semitic attacks from the floor at 
his own campaign meetings to go unanswered. 

Despite these grave contradictions within Solidarity, 
the Polish masses are far from quiescent in their cease- 
less struggle for freedom. In November 70 of the coun- 
try’s 74 hard-coal mines went out on strike against aus- 
terity measures. Youth have demonstrated against the 
planned opening of Poland’s first ever nuclear power 
plant in Zarnow, a plant which has the same design as 
the one in Chernobyl. Over the summer, a trash-burn- 
ing incinerator, an environmentally dangerous joint ven- 
ture by Austrian and German capital, was built at a 
military base in western Poland. But the day before it 
was to go into operation, 500 farmers from the area 
drove onto the base in their tractors, and completely 
destroyed the new incinerator. 

RUSSIA ON THE BRINK 


Inside Gorbachev’s crumbling empire, with winter ap- 
pjftaching, actual famine looms. For the first time since 
World War II, food rationing may be instituted in Len- 
ingrad, with the following near-starvation quotas per 
person, per month: 3.3 pounds of meat, 1.1 pound of 
butter, 10 eggs. 

Every major ethnic and national group is demanding 
self-determination or even independence after seven 
decades of iron rule under what Lenin warned against 
on his deathbed: “Great-Russian chauvinism.” He said 
it was represented by the Stalin wing of the Party. It 
continues today in a different form. On Nov. 27, in re- 
sponse to the ethnic unrest throughout the system. De- 
fense Minister Dmitri Yazov ordered the military to use 
force to “protect” itself in the various regions, up to 
and including seizure of local political power. 

In recent months, workers across the Soviet Union 
have formed a wide variety of independent unions, 
newspapers and strike committees. Intense debates 
are taking place over the future direction of the la- 
bor movement. Some of the workers’ groups advo- 
cate a ’’market” economy while others stand for 
workers’ control of economic institutions. All are dis- 
illusioned with the present system. 

Take the small Siberian industrial city of Sterlitamak, 

center of the chemical industry. Pollution levels are so 
great that lung, viral, blood and kidney diseases, as well 
as birth defects, are widespread. There is new aware- 
ness that the future under economic privatization will 
be just as bad. 

Mayor Spartak Akhmetov, elected as a strong envi- 
ronmentalist with a mandate to change conditions, stat- 
ed recently: “From the standpoint of pollution the mar- 
ket will be no kinder than the old command system. 
Profit is the top priority, and the environment is consid- 
ered an investment with no return.” (New York Times, 
11/26/90) 

ECONOMIC STAGNATION 

The stagnation of the world capitalist system will 
hardly provide sufficient capital for the rapid technolog- 
ical development of the small East European countries, 
let alone the vastness of Russia. Even for the former 
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East Germany, despite its absorption by “prosperous” 
West Germany, the prospects are actually quite bleak, 
despite facile comparisons to the rapid expansion of the 
West German economy in the 1950s. 

First, in the 1950s, interest rates were 30-50% below 
what they are in today’s stagnant world economy. Sec- 
ond, in the 1950s West Germany’s capital stock was rel- 
atively modern, while eastern Germany’s is today much 
further behind that of the most technologically ad- 
vanced lands. Third, all through the 1980s, West Ger- 
many has failed to dent the economic stagnation of 
whole regions like the steel and coal industries of the 
Ruhr, or the coastal shipyards. In these regions, unem- 
ployment has remained 20-80% above the national aver- 
age, despite billions of dollars in annual government 
subsidies. 

How, then, will West German capitalism be able to 
do in eastern Germany what it has not accomplished in 
whole regions of West Germany? As for East Europe, 
the U.S. has allocated the paltry sum of $270 million in 



Women factory workers in Romania 


economic aid for the entire region, while at the same 
time spending billions of dollars for its military build-up 
in Saudi Arabia. 

TODAY’S SELF-LIMITING REVOLUTIONS 

East Europe is a region which has produced the 1953 
East German workers’ uprising with its slogan “bread 
and freedom,” the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 with 
its workers’ councils, the Prague Spring of 1968 with its 
debates over socialist and Marxist humanism, and Po- 
land’s Solidarity labor movement of 1980-81 which made 
the issue of workers’ control central. A new society dif- 
ferent from either Western capitalism or Russian Com- 
munism was posed by elements within each of these 
movements. 

But in 1980 something new ideologically was 
raised in Poland, "the self-limiting revolution,” the 
notion that if they limited themselves to a union 
movement, then the Russian overlords might allow 
them to exist. This left the movement unprepared for 
martial law. Also, as an outgrowth of the concept of 
self-limiting revolution, the very idea of creating a 
new human society began to recede, and not only in 
Poland. Today, there is the danger of being swept 
into a private capitalism of the Reagan-Thatcher va- 
riety, as self-limiting revolution has developed into 
the notion that there is no third way between capi- 
talism and Communism. 

In East Germany, scene of mass upheaval in October 
and November 1989, and where some then raised the 


notion of a different kind of socialism, today, after Ger- 
man unification, the independent Left has been margin- 
alized, and the rightist Helmut Kohl has won the De- 
cember all-German elections by a large margin. On the 
other hand, tens of thousands of railway workers have 
recently gone on strike in eastern Germany, protesting 
anticipated layoffs. 

In Czechoslovakia, a large, nonviolent mass protest 
movement toppled the Communist regime and brought 
the vastly popular Civic Forum to power last year. Yet 
today, politics have turned so far to the right that the 
government has backed the U.S. drive to war in the 
Middle East, as seen in Bush’s November visit to 
Prague. Racist incidents against foreign workers and 
students are occurring with sickening regularity, often 
sparked by neo-fascist skinheads. At the same time, 
however, small groups of youth and intellectuals are de- 
bating revolutionary ideas — from Trotskyism to anar- 
chism to Marxist-Humanism. For example, Polarita, the 
newspaper of the group Left: Alternative, has begun 
running a series of articles on Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxism and Freedom. 

In Romania, the mass insurrection which toppled the 
murderous Ceausescu regime was hijacked by Ion Ilies- 
cu and his clique of former Party and Army officials. 
Their National Salvation Front, to a great extent mere- 
ly a renamed Communist Party, managed to win the 
May 1989 elections, but has faced student revolt and, 
most recently, worker unrest. In September, dock work- 
ers went on strike for a week in Constanta, the main 
port, in order to gain the dismissal of their corrupt un- 
ion leadership. By November, mass protests broke out 
against the regime’s austerity measures, which include 
drastic price hikes for basic commodities. 

WOMEN IN EAST EUROPE TODAY 

Perhaps the most telling way to grasp the self-limit- 
ing character of the East European upheavals is to look 
at the position of women one year later. As the young 
Karl Marx wrote in his “Private Property and Commu- 
nism” (1844), in viewing the “relationship of man to 
woman...we can judge to what degree [the human] spec- 
ies has become human.” 

In Poland, it is expected that the national parliament 
will soon ban abortion completely, a move demanded by 
the Catholic Chiurch and supported by both Walesa and 
Mazowiecki, despite polls which show overwhelming 
support for abortion rights. “So many women were in 
the underground, were part of the fight for freedom. 
And now it seems that freedom, that victory, is not for 
women,” statedl Jolanta Plakwicz of the newly formed 
Polish Feminist Alliance. (New York Times, 11/6/90) 

In Czechoslovakia, there is pressure for women to go 
back into the home, and open pornography everywhere 
is considered part of the new “freedom,” while at the 
same time the Civic Forum refuses to take a position on 
abortion rights. 

In the former East Germany, unification may mean 
eventual curtailment of the right to abortion, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 218 of the West German constitu- 
tion. The right to abortion was temporarily saved at the 
last minute after persistent protests during unification 
negotiations. 

The East European upheavals of 1989-90 have cer- 
tainly created freedom of expression and organization, 
necessary first steps toward human liberation. Yet, 
overall, the labor, women’s and youth movements have 
been placed very much on the defensive, not to speak of 
the even more hostile ideological climate facing any 
who try to discuss Marx’s Marxism. Even though cre- 
ative activities from below continue one year after the 
1989 upheavals, new exploitative ruling classes are rap- 
idly consolidating their power. 
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edge that you can be free.” 
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tive situation where ‘freedom presents itself under 
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jective world). By the time Hegel reaches the Mind 
Absolute, I Write ‘The movement is from the logical 
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have entered the new society.’ ” 
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Working youth speak out 
against ‘crazy’ war 


by Jim Guthrie 

I’ll never forget a conversation among workers in a 
tachometer factory in the small town of Sycamore, Illi- 
nois a couple months before Saddam Hussein’s tanks 
rolled into Kuwait and George Bush deployed his mas- 
sive military bupd up in Saudi Arabia. An 18-year-old 
Latina worker was telling us that she hated working in 
the factory so much she was thinking of joining the 
army because she heard they could pay for her to go to 
college. Hearing this, a 21-year.-old turned from his work 
and said adamantly, “I would never, ever, join the 
army.” He thought for a moment then added, “It’s not 
that I’m afraid of fighting and dying — but not for my 
country.” . 

.On the day after Bush dispatched troops to the Per- 
sian Gulf, I wns working long hours in a salmon cannery 
on an Alaskan island, where we could only buy day old 
newspapers. By the 10 a.m. break a rumor had spread 
through the plant that U.S. troops were engaged in 
combat with Iraqi troops. The younger workers began 
immediately speaking out against what we thought was 
an actual war. Both the college students from the lower 
48 states and the local working-class youth were saying 
that they had no intention of dying in a war over oil. 
By the end of the 15 minute break we were debating if 
it was better to avoid a possible draft by going into ex- 
ile, or if you should stay home and fight against the 
war. 

Since these two incidents I’ve had countless con- 
versations with high school students, college stu- 
dents and young workers who tell me basically the 
same thing: they see no reason why they, or any oth- 
er human being, should die in a .war over whether 
Bush or Hussein controls the production of oil in the 
Persian Gulf. Period. A young auto mechanic told me 
his friends who did support the war "had to be cra- 
zy.” 

THE GREATEST SOURCE OF ENERGY 

How can the philosophic implications of what youth 
are saying against the war be made more explicit? 

In the October issue of New & Letters, the column 
from Raya Dunayevskaya’s Archives, “To the barbarism 
of war we pose the new socity,” singles out the leader- 
ship of the youth who are “uninhibited by traditions of 
old.... The youth, from their vantage point, see what the 
workers see on .the inhuman production line: That the 
greatest source of energy is not technical hut hu- 
mpn.” 

. .1 believe Raya- has put her finger on something very 
profound that our generation cannot affort to ignore be- 
cause it points us to a revolutionary path. By bringing 
out the humanism of our struggle against war and its 
technology, she connects us to the workers’ struggle 
against alienated production relationships where the 
dead labor of machinery dominates living human beings 
who are forced to do repetitive, mindless, manual labor. 
CRITIQUE OF THE LEFT 

This perspective also gives us the ground to critique 
the division between mental and manual labor within 
the movement. For example, at a recent city-wide anti- 
war coalition meeting in Chicago, when some young 


people and I objected to the heavy handed undemocrat- 
ic way things were being run, we were forced to listen 
to endless condescending speeches about “unity” and 
“leaving our agendas at the door.” 

This division between leaders (misleaders, actually) 
and ranks “for the sake of unity” became unbearable 
when we were told that any debate over who would 
have a chance to speak at the rally was unnecessary, 
and was ruled out of order because the coalition had al- 
ready decided to unite around the slogan, “No blood for 
oil.”' 

That a slogan as beautiful as “No blood for oil” could 
be dragged to such a low political ground compels us to 
work out the revolutionary ground needed for anti-war 
work. In the News & Letters Committees Constitution 
we write that opposition to war must be “based upon a 
vision of a new society in which they (the workers) to a 
man, woman, and child control their own lives. Any op- 
position to war which is based on less than this, must 
end in capitulation to the war mongers.” 

I would be very interested in hearing from youth on 
how you think we can build an anti-war movement 
which doesn’t separate what we think from what we do; 
that doesn’t separate our opposition to the war from 
the ideas we have about the kind of life we want to 
live, and allows us to speak for ourselves. Listening to 
our classmates and co-workers will be a good beginning. 



Chicago, III.- — As we go to press a coalition of 
Black, Latino and other minority students at IT. of 
Illinois, Chicago has maintained an ongoing mow- 
ment, including rallies and an all-night sit-in to 
protest institutional racism and sexism. Students at 
II. of L, Urbana, as an act of solidarity and to fight 


Students resist racism 

Oakland, Cal. — -The area around San Leandro 
High School is old world and conservative and it 
doesn’t like kids coming into the neighborhood. On one 
day in October some white students left school to go 
out into the neighborhood to have lunch, jaywalking as 
they crossed the street. When Black students went out, 
police ticketed them for jaywalking in an effort to pre- 
vent them from leaving the school. 

Some of the students, mostly Black, but also white 
and Latino, surrounded a police officer to stop him from 
ticketing one person. Instead the cops arrested him and 
put him in the car, telling the others, “Don’t meddle.” 

A white student threw a bottle at the cop and in- 
stantly 25 police cars from San Leandro and other areas 
showed up, and immediately cops began swinging elute 
and going after Black students. Twenty-five students 
wound up in the hospital. Parents were upset at the 
way things were handled. They insisted that no police 
be in or around the school on Monday. The principal. 
Bob Oates, had called police in the first place. The par- 
ents wanted to meet with him, but he refused. Then he 
decided only groups of five to eight parents could meet 
with him, as if they were the ones needing disci plining , 

I learned about the fight from some of my Mends 
from Berkeley who are in Direct Action Against Rac- 
ism. We went down to the high school on Friday 
thinking we were going to hand out flyers and or- 
ganize the students. But when we showed up, there 
was a mass of students who already organized them- 
selves. It was a sight. Urey were chanting and rally- 
ing in front of the school. When they saw us, they 
started cheering. We had stickers that said, "Stop 
racist police violence!” Students were sticking them 
on bodies, hats, themselves, everywhere. All togeth- 
er, including the parents, the rally forced Oates to 
agree to a public meeting. 

We went back on Saturday for a parents meeting 
with the NAACP to see if we could help. They talked 
about investigating the principal and even suing the 
principal, superintendent and the police department. 
'’u-x’-s.V' %> **** * V* t? r ■■ i -— Black recent -grad 


El Salvador rally | 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Nov. 16 some friends and 
I from Cal. State participated in a march and rally at 
the Federal building downtown, marking a year since six 
Jesuit priests, their cook and her daughter, were mur- 
dered by the Salvadoran military. We closed down the 
building for several hours and 113 were arrested. News- 
papers have said there were 400 there but there was lot 
more. 

After a march from a nearby park, we gathered in 
front of the building at 8:30 a.m. and put on a skit. The 
murders were acted out for all to see, then the U.S. 
government was found guilty and everybody cheered 
and began to get very excited. As the skit ended, we be- 
gan moving closer to the building. That’s when the po- 
lice told us all to move back out to the sidewalk. Even 
though the police had bullhorns, very few people could 
hear them because everyone was shouting “U.S. out of 
El Salvador!” at the top of their lungs. The police had 
riot gear on, and I remember wondering when we first 
got there if they were going to provoke something. 

The group that was going to do civil disobedience was 
near me in the front of the crowd. Hie police put a rib- 
bon around the doors to keep us ail away, and since 
that had the effect we were after — closing the budd- 
ing — everyone moved to the side. Then they {Hilled the 
ribbon down, so we moved back in front of the doors. 
This happened about four times, until the police got 
tired of it and started arresting people. Since there were 
so many who were willing to get arrested, we had the 
building dosed for three hours. 

One thing I especially liked about the event was there 
were more Salvadorans there than usual. There seems 
to have been some growth in the Solidarity movement 
lately, due I think to the worsening conditions in El 
Salvador and right Imre. I just got involved in these ac- 
tivities and there are others like me. Before I left El 
Salvador in 1975 there was talk about all the things 
that are discussed today by more people interested in 
Central America, but I don’t think anyone expected 
things to get as bad as they are now. 

‘ — Young Salvadoran feminist 
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French H.S. students 

Hundreds of thousands of high school students have 
taken to the streets in Paris and throughout France j^ a 
movement demanding changes in ‘edubatiqji gysf- 
tem— a movement which jn barely four weeks has posed 
the government of President Mitterrand with its most 
serious challenge in years. The protests began in late 
October after a 15-year-oid student was raped in a 
school bathroom in a working class suburb of Paris, The 
first protests began there and in nearby, communities as 
students demanded more security guards. 

These students later began calling for newer schools, 
proclaiming that schools in wealthier communities were 
more modem. The demands broadened and the move- 
ment developed nationwide, continuing to be composed 
of many working-class and immigrant students. Nbw, 
along with the material demands for smaller classes agid 
vastly increased educational spending, students demand- 
ed freedom of speech in the schools, ‘a greater say in 
how the schools are run, the right to assembly and the 
right to form organizations. ' - v ’ ■ " 

After the protests had gained momentum in Octo- 
ber, Mitterramd made am offer to add about 4,000 
more jobs within the schools, which the students re- 
jected as not nearly going far enough. Not allowing 
these paltry measures to halt their movement, the 
students continued to take to the streets daily in 
ever increasing numbers. 

The current wave of protests appears to have culmi- 
nated on Nov. 8, when up to 200,000 gathered at the 
Place de la Bastille to march through Paris chanting 
slogans and carrying banners including “Money for Edu- 
cation, Not For War in the Gulf.” About 150,000 stu- 
dents marched in dozens of other French towns and cit- 
ies. 

Though Mitterrand has attempted to appease the stu- 
dents, meeting with 20 student leaders and announcing 
a new “emergency plan,” many of these leaders say 
they are still waiting for guarantees. Calls have been 
made for further demonstrations. However, it remains 
to be seen whether this new upsurge has already 
reached its highpoint or whether it will continue to de- 
velop. , : ' ■ 

— Tom Parsons 

U. of Michigan protest on 
war threats, social code 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — In mid-November, 25 years 
after the first teach-in against the Vietnam War at the 
University of Michigan, our campus exploded against 
the war in the Persian Gulf and the university’s deci- 
sion to deputize and arm campus security guards. The 
administration also imposed a code restricting social 
gatherings which has been enforced against Black stu- 
dents and not white. 

The first protest was organized by Student Rights 
Committee, the Lesbian and Gay Rights Organizing 
Committee and ACT-UP. About 24 students occupied 
the President’s office on Nov. 14. The next day there 
was a big rally with about 1000 people. jf 

At one point about 100 students pushed their way 
into the administration lobby. When a busload of police 
in riot gear drove up, about 50 students surrounded the 
bus and sat down. The police decided to book the stu- 
dents occupying the President’s office inside so they 
didn’t have to carry them out into the crowd. 

After the students were released, a few hundred of us 
spontaneously marched to the President’s house and 
camped out. We decided to have a mass meeting, the 
next day to hold a democratic vote, since the pointVof 
this whole movement was to promote campus democra- 
cy. 

Well over 1500 came to the mass meeting, held 
in the street by the student union. We decided 
unanimously to support campus democracy in 
which both students and workers would have rep- 
resentation in administrative policy making. We 
also decided to hold a teach-in on the issues of de»- 
putization of security guards and campus democ- 
racy. Then there was a march through campus of 
2500 people. J 

A teach-in sponsored by the faculty on the Persian 
Gulf took place Sunday, and our own teach-in was - this 
following afternoon. Hundreds of students attend^. 
Students had bought all the railroad chalk in town, and 
covered the campus all week with our slogans of, “No 
cops, no guns, no code.” 

The sessions involved everything from militarization^ 
workers relationship to the movement for students’ 
rights, cops harassment of women and the homeless, 
and the whole issue of safety. The administration said 
the deputization was for our safety, hut guns don’t stem 
crime. One slogan was “Guns don’t stop rape,” because 
most of the sexual assaults on campus are aquaintance 
rapes. « 

The real issue is what one university official calks! 
the need to “sanitize the diag.” The diag is a centerin' 
student activism, and there, are a number of shanties 
there that Regents call an eyesore. It’s also a plac| 
where a number of homeless people hang out. 

The University, trying to establish order through its 
own police, is the same as the U.S. trying to establish 
order with its military around the world. Since thf 
teach-in, an anti-war coalition has formed and is plan- 
ning future actions. 
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Mexico’s ‘institutional totalitarianism’ 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

. Editor's note : As President Bush and Mexican President 
I Salinas prepared to negotiate a free trade agreement in 
December, N&L received a report from a Mexican univer- 
sity student about the real conditions of life in Mexico to- 
day. Below we print excerpts. 

I would like to give you an idea of what has been 
happening lately in our Mexico. There are certain fac- 
tors that reduce Mexico to an “institutional totalitarian- 
ism” giving the appearance of democracy. These factors 
include the following: 

1) Political, economic and Cultural centralism — all 
power is in the hands of a small group who direct the 

- country from the capital, rather than the local represen- 
tatives. 

2) Institutional authoritarianism — we are made to be- 
lieve, through grants, patronage and other “generous 
gestures,” that democracy is in force. The truth is there 
is no such democracy. The proof of this is in the manip- 
ulation of the “Mass media” which attempts at all cost 
to legitimize the activities of the PRI (Institutional Rev- 
olutionary Party). Not one TV channel expresses freely 
any disagreement with the PRI without being forced to 
stop. 

3) Presidentialism — major economic and political deci- 
sions are made exclusively by the president. 


Elections in Guatemala 



Street march in Guatemala City 


The November elections in Guatemala represented a 
contest between right-wing and ultra-right-wing candi- 
dates. The two front runners for President — Carpio and 
Serrano — will contend in a January run-off. Meanwhile, 
the military continues to be the actual power in “civil- 
ian” Guatemala. 

The butcher, ex-self-proclaimed-president and retired 
General Rios Montt, was also a candidate until the 
Guatemalan courts ruled that he was ineligible because 
the constitution bars from office those who came to 
power in a coup! The U.S. is praising the elections as 
“democracy.” 

All the candidates proposed amnesty for those re- 
sponsible for the 100,000 killed and the 40,000 “missing” 
in the Guatemalan undeclared civil war, that is, amnes- 
ty for the military and the death squads. Not a single 
military figure has been charged for any of these past 
’“crimes. This year alone estimates have ranged from 400 
to 1,000 killed or disappeared. 

An estimated 40-50% of Guatemalans did not vote. 


4) Associationism — although this is already falling 
apart, it has spent 40 years undermining any authentic 
democracy, which hasn’t yet existed in Mexico. The 
PRI and its associates have cornered the market on the 
majority of the population, to pay tribute to the party 
in power. 

NONETHELESS, TODAY there is a movement 
of clear discontent with the PRI on the part of some 
members of its associates and even some PRI affiliates. 
On Nov. 1, President Salinas de Gortari was interruped 
28 times during his “report from the Government” press 
conference, and critics later pointed out that it had 
been a “sudden and inadequate” attempt at securing 
votes for the upcoming elections. They claimed that his 
new Free Trade plans represent further wealth for big 
business, and that in the long run the country will only 
sink deeper in debt and the poor will get poorer. 

The daily minimum wage is ridiculous — between 
10,000 and 11,000 pesos (2,700 pesos equals one dollar). 
The newspaper, Uno mas uno, suggested the other day 
that one would have to make at least 76,000 pesos a 
day in order to support the most basic needs of a fami- 
ly! What a disparity! 

Regarding the Nov. 11 elections in the state of Mexi- 
co, people have been noticably concerned about elector- 
al fraud — and for good reason. A few days ago fraud 
was detected in the elections in the state of Ocahuila. 


A spectre of renewed mass-scale killing among Hindus 
and Moslems in India was the immediate factor to top- 
ple the coalition government led by V.P. Singh. It was 
precipitated by the march of over 100,000 Hindu funda- 
mentalists wanting to build a temple in Ayodhya, at 
what they rather dubiously claim is the birthplace of 
the Hindu Lord Ram, and which is now the site of an 
abandoned Moslem mosque. 

Singh’s successor, Chandra Shekhar, pulled off a split 
in the ruling Janata Dal party as the crisis in India 
grew. 

Perhaps even more damaging to Singh was his decree 
in August which would have reserved 27% of govern- 
ment jobs for “socially and educationally backward 
classes.” This plan would have added to the 22.5% of 
jobs and educational berths which are already constitu- 
tionally held out for “untouchables.” 

It caused a reaction from the “upper castes,” mainly 
among students. At least 60 students had reportedly set 
fire to themselves in successful suicide attempts to pro- 
test this plan, which is now sitting under review in Indi- 
a’s Supreme Court. 

This period in India has also seen vicious attacks on 
“lower castes,” minorities, tribal peoples and so-called 
untouchables. Right-wing Hindu fundamentalism is one 
part of this retrogressionism which has been able to si- 
phon off youth protesters among the many jobless in 
states like Uttar Pradesh — site of the Ayodha conflict 
and among the poorest states in India. 

Neither Singh’s plan nor earlier reforms have touched 
the lives of millions who live under the yoke of the ar- 
chaic, exploitative caste system. The 10% of Indians in 
the three “upper castes" have always ruled over the 
working people most of whom live in rural areas, where 
the majority are landless. A large number work as 
“bonded labor,” a form of legal slavery. 


IT’S IMPORTANT TO POINT out that there are 
small groups springing up from independent unions, reli- 
gious “base communities,” groups which defend human 
rights, and neighborhood coalitions along with political 
opposition parties, etc., which are developing an impor- 
tant critical awareness of the political and economic sit- 
uation in Mexico. 

Those four factors generate two monsters which para- 
lyze the economy and sterilize any potentially positive 
decisions. 

Corruption, of which there are various kinds — the big 
bureaucrats who live in luxury at the expense of their 
subordinates, the sharing of goods and power between 
cronies, the pyramidal distribution of corruption 
throughout the system, functional corruption and bribes. 

Constant inflation results from the careless decisions 
of businessmen^ the over-caution of investors and .the 
mythology against exportation. Mexico needs to export 
in order to have the currency to pay our external debt, 
which has already surpassed 105 billion dollars. 

SO WE ARE VERY much politically and econom- 
ically stagnant as a result of the horrendous administra- 
tion and from the negative support of the United States 
which in every instance seeks only to satisfy its own ec- 
onomic interest. 

The many steps necessary to create a genuine democ- 
racy are barely beginning to take place, but we are 
moving forward very slowly. 


Shekhar has recommended a course of austerity mea- 
sures to cure India’s economic ills. The International 
Monetary Fund for its part has responded by promising 
a preliminary loan of up to $450 million to ease the 
problems of rising oil prices and shortages caused by 
the Middle East crisis. But it is doubtful that any 
amount of money can calm the explosive roots of “in- 
stability” and unrest in India. 

Ireland elects feminist 

Mary Robinson was elected President of Ireland 
standing on a platform which champions women’s rights 
against the political-Church establishment. She won of- 
fice Nov. 9, defeating the candidate of the ruling Fianna 
Fail party. 

While running on the left Labor Party-Workers Party 
ticket, Robinson is a member of neither. She has fought 
as a lawyer to legalize both contraception and divorce 
in Ireland. Women voted across party lines to elect her, 
including women from traditionally conservative rural 
districts. 

Robinson proclaimed in a speech after she won that 
she would continue to fight for the rights of the old, the 
sick and the homeless, and especially the rights of wom- 
en: “I congratulate the women of Ireland who instead of 
rocking the cradle, rocked the system.” 


Dominican general strike 

During a three-day general strike in the Dominican 
Republic in November, the workers shut down all the 
factories, businesses and offices throughout the whole 
country. This went beyond the previous recent general 
strike in August, which was concentrated in the large 
cities. (See October N&L.) This time workers went out 
everywhere, Some government offices tried to stay open, 
but there was no transportation and they had to close 
too. The whole nation was shut down. 

The strike was organized by the unions, especially the 
transportation union. People went to the streets to pro- 
test against poverty, demanding that the government 
reduce the price of the commodities and that the presi- 
dent, Joaquin Balaguer, resign. Some people were hurt 
in the street demonstrations and some were sent to jail. 

The prices of the main commodities have jumped 
so rapidly that most of the people are only eating 
one meal per day, or every other day. Many workers 
complain that they spend their whole salary on just 
two small bags of groceries. 

The price of gasoline has jumped to 20 pesos/gallon, 
whereas the average wages of the Dominican worker are 
about 50 pesos/week, and the Haitian workers on the 
Dominican sugar plantations earn only 100 pesos per 
month. 

The public transportation system, which is both state 
and privately owned, has virtually vanished, or rather, 
it has been transformed into a network of motorcycles 
which carry two and three passengers in the back seat 
(which is very unsafe), and many workers cannot afford 
even this. 

Many Dominicans who live and work in the USA and 
then travel home to the island to see their families and 
bring money for them, are being forced at the airport to 
declare the total amount of dollars that they have 
brought into the country. These dollars are then con- 
verted into pesos by the government official at whatev- 
er exchange rate the thieves of the reserve bank desire 
to establish. A Dominican who doesn’t turn over all his 
American money can be sent to jail. 

While all this is happening, the so-called Leftist 
groups are talking about reformist solutions, vanguar- 
dism and forming coalitions to take control of the state 
and become simple state administrators. But the Do- 
minican masses are showing their own self-organization 
and struggles, and they are reaching for a life beyond 
the imposed administrative solutions of the Leftist and 
union bureaucrats. — Dominican revolutionary 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
- as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
r Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
► osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene and shows the two-way 
’ road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
.left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs id Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in ail class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim. ..to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


Coalition government toppled in India 





No way 

to make 
ends meet 



by John Marcotte 

When I worked on a receiving platform for a direct 
mail shop in the Bronx in the early 1980s, these owner- 
drivers used to come in and talk about how they’re 
making $500-600 a week. Here I was in a union job 
making four and change an hour, and those guys 
seemed to have it made. What they weren’t saying was, 
they were hustling 12 hours a day, and all their gas, re- 
pairs, van payments and insurance came out of that 
$500-600. 

But you would think, if back in 1981 they made that 
kind of money, nine years later, with the price of every- 
thing doubled and tripled, they’d be making quite a bit 
more. That’s not so. I know, I’ve talked to drivers from 
various companies. 

One driver told me: "I don’t have mandatory over- 
time pushed on me by some sell-out union contract. 
Fact is, I don’t even have a union. And I don’t get 
time-and-a-half for overtime. It’s all straight time. 
I’m an ’owner-driver.’ I own a van and I make deliv- 
eries for courier companies. But I’ve been working 
six and seven days a week for some time now.” 

What I should have known was, if the minimum wage 
hasn’t gone up these nine years, that’s been the floor 
for all our wages. The 45-cent increase in the minimum 
wage due in April is much too little, too late. Who isn’t 
disgusted by all those politicians who vote themselves 
$35,000 a year raises but yell that a raise in the mini- 
mum would be inflationary and cost jobs, and anyway, 
they say, only very few Americans make the minimum, 
mostly teenagers. Give me a break. 

WAGE FREEZE IS A PAY CUT 

So you start at $3.35, get a nickel raise and you’re not 
counted as minimum wage. Or you start at $4.00 an 
hour and stay there for years, and you’re not counted 
as minimum wage. I know a guy who distributes circu- 
lars door to door. He’s been with the company 11 years. 
He’s been making $4.00 an hoitr for at least the last six 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Thoughts 
on Black 
world view 



by Lou Turner 

The twin points of departure of this column represent 
immediate and philosophic world views of the Black di- 
mension. The historic release of Nelson Mandela on 
Feb. 11, after 27 years of political incarceration, reflects 
not only a new stage of the political struggle in South 
Africa, but portends a new international dimension of 
the Black struggle for freedom. Indeed, we are witness- 
ing Western and some Third World powers seeking new 
accommodation with the new face of apartheid offered 
by F.W. de Klerk. 

'CHANGED WORLD’ 

Britain’s Margaret Thatcher has unilaterally an- 
nounced the lifting of sanctions, instigating a new 
scramble for capitalist investment in apartheid South 
Africa. Zaire’s dictator Mobutu, who is scheduled to 
host the upcoming conference of the OAU (Organization 
of African Unity), announced on the same day as 
Thatcher’s lifting of sanctions that he had invited de 
Klerk to the OAU conference. This unprecedented move 
would have marked the first time in history that white 
apartheid South Africa was given a seat in the OAU. 
(continued on page 8) 


On the Inside 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya- 

Women’s creativity and liberation .... p, 5 

In person reports: Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany p. 10 

Selma student-sit-in P-9 

Alternatives for Chinese freedom move- 
ment p. 4 


Poisoning the environment has 
become the way of life and labor 



by Franklin Dmitryev 

The 400,000- gallon crude oil spill that is still polluting 
beaches near Los Angeles took place on Feb. 7, just one 
week after the state of Alaska reported that much of 
the oil spilled by the Exxon Valdez last March still 
fouls the Alaskan shoreline. 

While the press focused on the cleanup efforts and 
the wildlife death toll, Pres. Bush’s response was a shrill 
insistence that it would in no way affect plans for the 
expansion of offshore oil drilling. Evidently he has not 
forgotten the public outrage over the inadequacy of the 
“cleanups” by the federal government and the oil and 
shipping companies in the wake of six huge oil spills in 
the past year. 

Only about 10% of all the oil spilled is ever re- 
covered; the rest stays around to keep poisoning the en- 
vironment. Every year the Coast Guard reports over 
5,000 spills in U.S. waters, adding up to about the 11 
million gallons of oil spilled by the Exxon Valdez. 

All of this is just the tip of the all-pervasive pollu- 
tion iceberg. What two decades of the environmental 


and anti-nuclear movements have brought to light is 
that every aspect of the ecology is daily contaminat- 
ed by a wide variety of industries — causing a large 
proportion of the world’s cancers and other diseas- 
es — while the government scrambles to cover it up: 

• The food we eat is adulterated — even milk, a neces- 
sity for children. Recent tests of milk found substantial 
residues of antibiotics, which can cause serious allergic 
reactions and foster the development of more resistant 
strains of bacteria, and may even cause cancer. The 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) hustled to the 
dairy industry’s rescue, trotting out a test that “proved” 
there were no antibiotics in the milk — over the objec- 
tion of their own chemist. 

In an internal memo, a high-ranking FDA official re- 
vealed the real aim of the Dept, of Health and Human 
Services: “The H.H.S. goals are to end media interest in 
drug-residue tainted milk as soon as possible and avoid 
criticism of H.H.S. or any other Government agency.” 
POISONS IN TljlE AIR... 

• The air we breathe was fouled by at least 2.4 billion 

(continued on page 9) 


Editorial 


Mandela is released! 
What path for $outh Africa? 


When 71-year-old Nelson Mandela finally walked 
through the gates at Victor Verster Prison, the clenched 
fist he raised high above his head was a symbol — not 
only of the defiance all of Black Africa has hurled at 
their barbarous apartheid rulers — but of the power of 
the Idea of Freedom that had sustained him throughout 
the 27 long gruelling years of his imprisonment. Indeed, 
what forced the rulers to release Mandela at long last 
was the actualization of the power of that Idea of Free- 
dom as it was embodied in the masses of men, women 
and children, who have been fighting the apartheid re- 
gime every day of their lives. 

THE CEASELESS REVOLT 

Despite the thousands upon thousands the rulers 
have slaughtered, that revolt has proved impossible to 
kill ever since apartheid became law in 1950. The mo- 
ment Bantu education was introduced in 1953, African 
students went on strike at every institution of higher 
education throughout South Africa. Black workers’ 
strikes more than doubled between 1954 and 1955 after 
they were forbidden. And so massive were the protests 
of the women when the regime demanded they carry 
passes, that Aug. 9, the day 20,000 converged on Preto- 
ria in 1956, has been known as “Women's Day” in 
South Africa ever since. Even the Sharpeville massacre 
in 1960, the Rivonia Trial and the life prison sentences 
meted out to all the Black leaders could not stop the 
revolt. 

Instead, a whole new stage arose with the 1976 
Soweto uprising when Steve Biko and the concept of 
a revolutionary Black consciousness made the world 
conscious not only of the revolt but of the philoso- 
phy of revolt. 

The dialectic of the revolt in South Africa has contin- 
ually brought ever-broader segments of society into the 
struggle, including the mixed race and Indian communi- 
ties as well as white students. It has involved all dimen- 


sions of Black South Africa — the youth, women, and la- 
bor — finally setting in motion the founding of such mas- 
sive new trade union organizations as COSATU and 
and NACTU. It made the freeing of Nelson Mandela an 
international demand by the 1980s. 

These are the forces that set Mandela free. They 
have already given notice that they will continue to 
fight until freedom is made concrete for all. The very 
week after Mandela was released, 12,000 marched in Jo- 
hannesburg as the students stayed out on strike in sup- 
port of the teachers’ demands for better training. Thou- 
sands of other unemployed youths in the Black ghettos 
have made clear that they, too, do not intend to wait 
patiently for change in their lives. They are raising the 
fundamental questions about what freedom means. 

THE CONTRADICTIONS AHEAD 

It is precisely because the rulers fear that the undec- 
lared civil war that has been raging in South Africa will 
become the deep revolution that will uproot them and 
begin the creation of a new, truly human world, that de 
Klerk is hoping Mandela’s release will permit them, in- 


the future. But the Black masses 
of allowing what trade union leader 
called “negotiations in isolation” or 
' the people.” (See statement, p. 8.) 
The counter-revolution and the contradictions 
which the freedom movement confronts in the days 
Even while Nelson Mandela was 
massive rally in Capetown — even 
were shouting "Amandla!” (Pow- 
African police were firing rifles, 
gas into parts of the crowd. And a 
few days after Mandela’s rally, the far-right Conserv- 
ative Party — which won nearly a third of the white 
vote in the September elections — organized a rally of 
thousands in Pretoria to demand the resignation of 
(continued on page 4) 
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Women’s Liberation and philosophy 


by Terry Moon 

Last month I was invited to give a talk at Loyola 
University in Chicago on “Women’s Liberation’s Marx- 
ist-Humanist Dimension” by the Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram. While two questions sparked the most discus- 
sion — Marx’s relationship to Women’s Liberation and 
the 1953 philosophic moment of Marxist-Humanism — 
here I only have space to discuss the second. What 
makes these questions so concrete today is the urgency 
to transform society. 

Raya in 1953 was delving into Hegel — his Phenome- 
nology of Mind, Science of Logic and Philosophy of 
Mind. She was trying to work out what is the role of a 
revolutionary organization, what is the relationship of 
an organization to the mass of people who will be the 
ones to create revolution, what is the relationship of the 
leadership of an organization to the rank and file. 

She was trying to work out the relationship be- 
tween the Idea of Freedom and the self-development 
of human beings fighting for liberation. Ideas too 
live and experience self-development in the mind of 
the theoretician when that mind is one with the mas- 
ses. Raya, like Marx, was looking for paths to free- 
dom and she refused to confine herself to any one di- 
mension — to limit what could be a path to liberation. 

Raya considered those 1953 Letters a philosophic 
breakthrough because she saw a dual movement — a 
movement from theory, from the Idea of freedom, to 
the mass movement and a movement from practice that 
is itself a form of theory. 

NOT SO QUIESCENT 1950s 

While others were talking of the “quiescent 1950s” 
Raya saw, in the aftermath of World War II, that work- 
ing women had a profound critique of the Left. She 
wrote then: “They were out searching for a total reorg- 
anization of society.... These radical parties failed to 
recognize this new concrete revolutionary force in socie- 
ty, but that force recognized them, for it had set up 
new standards by which to judge this so-called revolu- 
tionary movement.” 

What women did in the 1950s when the Left was 
found wanting on the question of Women’s Libera- 
tion — when it refused to recognize a new force and 
Reason for freedom — was to drop out. Not so the 
1960s. This is what Raya wrote in 1970, after she had 
experienced her "philosophic moment,” when she 
was singling out what was "new” in today’s Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement: it "refuses to stop short 
of total freedom... [or] to wait for 'the day after’ the 
revolution to obtain it.” Raya stressed that the new 
movement critiqued the Left from a revolutionary 
perspective. 

This is striking because what you witness here is the 
self-development of the Idea of freedom when it is con- 
nected to masses in motion. She recognized an Idea that 
had become a movement — and she was the one who 
traced out that Idea, tried to help it develop by singling 
it out — and by creating the category, “The Women’s 

No! To parental consent 

Detroit, Mich.— Governor James Blanchard vetoed 
the bill passed by the Michigan Legislature requiring 
parental consent for a woman under age 18 to obtain an 
abortion. Thirty-five other states have already enacted 
such laws. Those who are for abortion rights must face 
the fact that nearly 80% of the public is said to favor 
such laws. 

In the Minnesota case, now before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, both parents must be notified — no matter what 
the family circumstances — and the young woman still 
must wait 48 hours before getting the abortion. No judi- 
cial bypass — an option to petition the court if consent is 
unavailable — is permitted. 

In many states when a teenager becomes a mother 
she is considered an "emancipated minor” and her 
parents no longer have a legal obligation to support 
her or the baby. Ann E. Levine of Choice, New Jer- 
sey wrote to the New York Times: "Nine years of 
experience in Massachusetts and five in Minnesota 
show that consent laws increase the risks to min ors’ 
health by driving them to unsafe procedures... sup- 
port systems are needed, but they are not found in 
laws and courts.” 

The Right claims to be “strengthening family values” 
in demanding parental consent. Their lack of support 
for teen mothers and their babies proves that they 
don’t care about “family values” but want as many re- 
strictions to abortion as they can get. Nearly 80% of 
people polled favor parental consent. Yet over half of 
those same people are consistently found to be “pro- 
choice.” Why the contradictions? 

In the face of today’s social crises, the idea of 
strengthening the family is very powerful, even though 
the family was subjected to profound critique when the 
Women’s Liberation Movement arose in the late 1960s. 
The urgent need to continue that critique becomes con- 
crete when “the family” becomes a false ideology, a fe- 
tish that is looked to for a simple solution to very com- 
plex problems that will only be fully solved in a revolu- 
tionary new society. 

Serious theoretical work, rooted in a philosophic 
vision of human liberation is as important as any clinic 
defense or other campaign we may be involved in. And 
in trying to create new alternatives we must be sure to 
include young women to make sure that their ideas and 
needs are addressed by our combined efforts. (See 
“Women fight parental consent laws” page 11.) 

— Susan Van Gelder 


Liberation Movement as Reason and Revolutionary 
Force.” ' 

It was Raya’s insistence on not separating the dual 
movement — from practice that is itself a form of theory 
and from theory — from a total philosophy of freedom 
that helps show the continuity between her philosophic 
moment of 1953 and what she was working out in the 
last years of her life but wasn’t able to complete. The 
book she was working on when she died was tentatively 
titled “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: The 
‘Party’ and Forms of Organization Born out of Sponta- 
neity.” We can see the direction of her thought in the 
work she did on her 1982 book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution. 

WOMEN’S UNFINISHED TASKS 

There she wrote of how the Women’s Liberation 
Movement’s discussion of form of organization and de- 
mand for decentralization “involves the two pivotal 
questions of the day... [F]irst, the totality and the depth 
of the necessary uprooting of this exploitative, sexist, 
racist society. Second, the dual rhythm of revolution: 
not just the overthrow of the old, but the creation of 
the new...” 

Yet Raya was not satisfied with what the Women’s 
Liberation Movement raised; she was following out the 
self-development of the Idea further. You can see a 
glimpse of where she was heading in a letter she wrote 
to the lesbian, activist, feminist poet, Adrienne Rich: 

"Where in Part HI of that book [Women’s Libera- 
tion and the Dialectics of Revolution], I speak of 
'Sexism, Politics and Revolution’ in various parts of 
the world, I posed the question -without answering it: 
'Is There an Organizational Answer?’ I deliberately 
didn’t answer it there because I feel very strongly 
that without that missing link — philosophy — there is 
no answer to the question of organization, which of 
course means relationship to revolution.” 

Throughout their lives, Karl Marx and Raya Dunay- 
evskaya were searching for paths to liberation. It is the 
self-development of that Idea of freedom unseparated 
from the new passions and new forces for liberation ex- 
pressed in the struggle of women, Blacks and minorities, 
youth and labor, that is the direction for freedom and 
new human relations. 


Uomcn- 

Worlduide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Hundreds of students picketed the Supreme Court in 
Dublin, as the court issued an injunction prohibiting 14 
students from three different colleges from distributing 
information on abortion. The injunction had been called 
for by the Society for the Protection of Unborn Child- 
ren. Abortion is illegal in the Republic of Ireland and 
since 1987 it has been illegal to give information which 
may aid a woman seeking an abortion. The Union of 
Student Unions in Ireland and Trinity College Students 
said they will continue to provide women (including 
non-students) with information on all pregnancy op- 
tions. 

— Information from Troops Out 

* * * 

Ten workers from the Mexican Institute of Social Secu- 
rity (IMSS) — the country’s national health care sys- 
tem — have been on a hunger strike for more them 30 
days protesting the mutilation of their union contract, 
seriously affecting health care. The contract changes 
would eliminate union jobs at a time when the number 
of patients has risen drastically — each nurse is responsi- 
ble for more than 25 patients and is paid only $30 a 
week! The hunger strike began after numerous marches, 
sit-ins and sick-ins were attacked by riot police. You 
can communicate your support for union demands to: 
Ricardo Garcia Sainz, IMSS General Director, Paseo 
de la Reforma #476, Colonia Juarez, Mexico D.F. 
06698 Mexico. 

* * * 

Students at the University of California at Berkeley 
demonstrated for reproductive rights, Jan. 30, outside 
the auditorium where Supreme Court Justice Sandra 
Day O’Connor was telling an audience that total separa- 
tion of church and state is impossible because “this na- 
tion has accepted certain traditional practices.” Chant- 
ing protesters interrupted her, carrying a 
banner reading: “Sandra Day you are in contempt of 
women.” 



Montreal massacre 
discussed 


Editor's note: Below we print excerpts from some of the 
many responses we received to last month’s column by 
Terry Moon on the gunning down of 14 college women in 
their engineering classroom in Montreal, Canada. 

I think you accurately expressed the perceptions and 
feelings of many feminists here, particularly the youn- 
ger, more radical feminists. 

I’d like to add that I think the straight press — Eng- 
lish and French — were solidly behind the feminists 
about the gender-specific nature of the crime and the 
general threat posed to women, not to mention the 
lousy state of male/female relations. Even the barstool 
columnists tried to say the right thing. But how long 
consciousnesses will remain raised is quite another is- 
sue. I’m pot hopeful. 

Recently there was another nasty incident at an engi- 
neering school in Ontario in which a female student 
who was critical of the annual sexist talent show was 
shouted off the stage (“Shoot her!” etc.) 

— Women’s Studies professor 
Montreal, Quebec 

* * * 

Certainly the message you convey is clear and I also 
heard and reacted against the patronizing attitudes and 
the chauvinism in some of the media. On the other 
hand, what I found unusual in some of the radio talk 
shows especially was that other questions were raised. 
The next day or the day after the question on the na- 
tionwide CBC morning talk show was what does this 
say about relationships between men and women in our 
society? 

— Feminist activist 
Montreal, Quebec 

* * * 

Seeing that you are literally hundreds of miles away, 
you did a better job in most respects in covering the 
Dec. 6 shooting than most local newspapers did. 

What has been happening since? The media has not 
yet buried the incident; however, they seem to drown 
play it by repeating that it was an isolated incident. 
The police department here even released a psychologi- 
cal map of the killer, from birth to death, in an attempt 
to down play society’s responsibility. 

— Concordia Women’s Centre activist 
Montreal, Quebec 

* * * 

While you are insightful in pointing out the resistance 
to identifying (naming) the event as a man attacking 
women, you overstate the general point. Lepine does 
not, to my mind, “lay bare exactly what it means to be 
a man in this society.” Rather his violence is one end of 
a continuum of male violence against women. Just as it 
is important to see the connection, it is also important 
to acknowledge different points on the continuum. 

To define maleness as congruent with violence against 
women is to ignore the struggle of men to reject male 
privilege and male violence.... 

White supremacists do not constitute the sum total of 
what it means to be white in the U.S. For our struggles 
to advance, it is important to focus on women’s resist- 
ance, not just women’s victimization. Similarly, we must 
acknowledge and encourage men’s and white people’s 
refusals to embrace and participate in privilege. As I 
read Tenry Moon’s piece, I felt that her appropriate an- 
ger at some individuals’ refusal to admit the maleness 
of Lepine overwhelmed her acknowledgment of some 
men’s struggles to reject privilege. 

— Women’s Studies professor 
Chicago, 111. 

* * * 

What is revealing about Montreal is how defensive so 
many men become — they actually identify with the 
murderer! They feel they have to produce so many jus- 
tifications and mental repressions and divisions to disas- 
sociate themselves from it. That is alarming and reveals 
just how messed up male/female relations are. 

Last year at Northwestern University there was a 
demonstration against date rape and the fraternity boys 
threw things out the windows and shouted the kinds of 
things Terry Moon wrote about. American society is re- 
pressivelyt structured and at a very primitive level — it 
needs to |be changed. Recollection is crucial in this be- 
cause it brings together what is wrong with the present 
system and its historical forms and points out ways for 
breaking it up into new forms of human life. 

— Eric 

Northwestern University, 111. 


Correction 

In the January-February N&L, we printed the 
incorrect name for the author of "Eyewitness 
report) El Salvador at war.” That article was 
written by Erica Dahl-Bredine. 
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Pittston: mining seven days a week 


Morgantown, W.Va — The Pittston coal miners, 
a two-thirds majority vote on Feb. 20, approved a 
ir-year UMWA contract to end the nearly 11-month 
ike against the Pittston Coal group that began last 
ril 5. The miners were able to maintain most of the 
jlth and pension benefits they had before the strike, 
ere were also some concessions certain to create 
ny serious problems. 

iVhile the press reported that the miners got 100% 
idical coverage, the fact is that miners will have to 
y the first $1,000 of medical expenses each year out 
their own pockets. They will be reimbursed $500 af- 
the first six months and another $500 at the end of 
months. The company thus has $1,000 of the affected 
ners’ money to use for six months and $500 for the 
naining six months — which saves the company mil- 
ns and penalizes the miners and their families. 
Another provision is supposed to provide job secu- 
y by requiring Pittston to hire four laid-off union 
ners of every five hired at Pittston’s non-union 
nes and for 19 of 20 contract workers to be hired 
>m laid-off union miners. However, if there is no 
r - off at a mine, Pittston can hire non-union trans- 
rtation and equipment repair and maintenance 
irkers. This means there can be non-union scabs 
>rking as coal haulers and mechanics as long as no 
ion miners are laid off at a mine — and there are 
sv things more divisive and destructive of rank- 
d-file solidarity then such a situation. 

The company also refused to allow 13 strike leaders 
cused of picket violence to return to work. They may 
ver get their jobs back. 

But the most harmful concession is the work shift 


Don’t disarm workers | 

by B.A. Lastelle 

Chicago, III. — -Recent contract settlements in Chi- 
igo puzzled me because they fell so far short of work- 
rs’ demands and expectations. It seems as though 
dthing has changed since the wave of contract conces- 
ons began in 1979 and I felt compelled to ask other 
orkers what they thought about this situation. 
Swift-Eckrich workers in Chicago in December won 
lises structured to eliminate the lowest-paid tier of the 
iree-tier wage system, but otherwise settled for $500 
nnual bonuses with no improvements in working condi- 
ons. There were no reports to the union membership 
uring negotiations; members of the negotiating com- 
littee were sworn to secrecy. Immediately before the 
itification vote union leaders summarized the proposed 
ontract but only by listing changes made in the previ- 
us contract of which no one had a copy. 

Oscar Mayer workers in Chicago, following a lay-off 
f half the plant, accepted a 33<f raise over three years 
fter having no raises at all for the past ten years. One 
'orker said, “It’s not just the money. The work is 
rorse now. It’s faster and harder on most every job.” 


provision giving the company the right to force miners 
to work a ten-hour four-day work week and a 28-day 
shift rotation that permits the company to work nearly 
around the clock. It Is certain that Pittston’s drive to 
make up for lost production and the right to force min- 
ers to work extended shifts will result in greatly in- 
creased injuries and deaths among Pittston miners. 

Nevertheless, the present contract represents a defi- 
nite victory for the UMW miners when compared with 
the union-busting concessions Pittston had demanded of 
the miners last April and the concessions forced upon 
workers in many other U.S. industries during the past 
decade. — Andy Phillips, former Miner 


Milwaukee, Wis. — I was excited during the Pitt- 
- ston strike. Here were a group of people — lots of peo- 
ple — who were not afraid to go against the system. This 
was especially true when the miners took over a coal 
processing plant. But, the Pittston settlement doesn’t 
seem like a victory. 

Before, there was no Sunday work in the mines. Now, 
the company can have shifts on Sunday. I read that the 
miners will be on a rotating schedule of work because 
the company wants to operate the mines 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

I’ve had experience with both questions in the plant 
where I work. The company said Sundays were volun- 
tary, but when they didn’t get enough workers, they 
changed the production schedule so that the first regu- 
lar workday was on a Sunday. 

I know that when the company changed shifts on 
me and I had to move between first and second shift, 
I couldn’t sleep at the beginning of the switch. I felt 
miserable. You run the risk of a production mistake 
and injury when you haven’t had enough sleep. 

These workers are human beings. Even the lower 
forms of animals have a regular time schedule. Have 
the capitalists ever tried to get a bear out of hiberna- 
tion in the winter months? 

To the company everything is a dollar sign. But for 
coal miners, they die in the mines, or if they survive, 
they end up dying of black lung disease or something 
like that. With Sunday work they are going to be in the 
mines longer than ever. 

Today the company has all the power, including the 
attorneys, the people they hire to look at all the angles. 
The unions today are losing members, they don’t have 
the numbers. After ten months living on just strike pay, 
which doesn’t go far, things looked different to the min- 
ers. I feel that the strikers were let down by some of 
their own union leadership. The union leadership starts 
to look like the company today. 

It is impossible to deal with the capitalists on then- 
level. They have won this time, and they will always 
win until a whole new way of thinking and a whole new 
way of living comes about. — Martin Almora 
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years or more. What a pay cut he’s taken! What a boon 
for his boss, who raises his prices! 

If a union truck driver still starts at $10 an hour, 
that’s because minimum wage is still $3.35. If an owner- 
operator still makes $500 a week before expenses only 
by working seven days a week to feed and clothe his 
kids and keep a roof over their heads, that’s because 
minimum wage is still $3.35 an hour. We have seen the 
living standard of the American working class torn 
down to a miserable level these past ten years, and 
every act of resistance has been met by police, scabs, 
injunctions and union-busting. We’ve never worked so 
hard or been so poor, I would guess, since the battles of 
the CIO. 

That is life as we live it. The journalists and politi- 
cians keep talking about how the 1980s was the greatest 
peace-time expansion of the economy. If that is so, for 
whom was it so great? Not for those doing the labor. 

The experts and sociologists are so fascinated with 
their analyses of the “social pathology” of the so-called 
new “underclass.” Looks; like old-fashioned poverty to 
me. Looks like this society is telling young children in 
no uncertain terms, from the time they’re born: we 
don’t need you. 

Not only are both the woman and the man in a 
family now working to make ends meet but, accord- 
ing to the latest igures of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, seven million American workers, 6.2% of the 
workforce, are working two or more jobs. That’s the 
highest level in 30 years. 

As bad as things are now, I don’t know if they will 
get worse, or how much worse. But I am sure we can- 
not and will not take another ten years like the ones 


just past. The 1990s will 
tween labor and capital, 


a time of great struggles be- 
am sure. 


Peace activists in Long Beach, Calif, protest a 
shipload of coffee from El Salvador. Longshore- 
men there, as well as at three other ports, re- 
fused to unload the "death squad” cargo. 


WORKERS LEFT OUT 

Why do workers vote to accept contracts like these? 
I don’t know that there was anything else we could do. 
t was all done when we got to the ratification meeting. 
Ve walked in there, and it was all printed up and out 
n the tables, signed, sealed and delivered. The union 
eally sold us out this time,” said a Black woman work- 
r from Oscar Mayer. 

Another Black worker from Oscar Mayer disagreed: 
People knew what they were doing when they voted 
or it. But people weren’t together at all; and worse, 
hey don’t expect much anymore.” 

’ "Maybe it’s in your mind that you’re not going to 
dn with these people. I don’t know if anything we 
aid really made a difference. The union bureaucrats 
ire playing the same game as the company. They’re 
he same people. They think the same way. There’s 
;ot to be a whole new way of doing things,” said a 
texican worker from Eckrich. 

These conversations got my mind working, and I 
rant to suggest that what is “the same” about the 
hinking of the company and the union — and it also in- 
ects our thinking — is the idea that corporations have 
he right to make a profit by our labor. Every union 
ontract contains an article that outlines management 
irerogatives and pledges the union’s cooperation to in- 
rease productivity, eliminate waste, improve quality 
md promote business for the employer. The union has 
sold us out” by agreeing to look out for the company’s 
oterests at our expense! 

JNION DISARMED ITSELF 
During the discussion on limiting overtime at the 
ickrich ratification meeting, a union official stated: “We 
annot deny the company the right to operate their 
ilant.” Why not? Wouldn’t the company rush to deny 
is the right to work — through lay-offs, lock-outs, firings 
>r plant closings — if it were in the company’s interest? 
Vith this attitude the union has disarmed itself — and 
iisarmed us. 

I was so excited when I read in the last issue of 
Jews & Letters the Organizing Appeal issued by mem- 
lers of the “Initiative for Independent Unions” based in 
Cast Berlin, Germany. It stated in part: “We go forward 
rom the principle that there exists an opposition of in- 
erests between the workers on the one side and man- 
igement and the state on the other. We represent ex- 
lusively the interests of the workers.” 

Isn’t it time for workers in the United States to clear 
iur heads of the debris heaped there by companies and 
inions, to “ask some hard questions and come up with 
ome answers, about new ways to fight?” 


Book review: Workers 

Workers and Revolution in Iran by Assef Bayat (Lon- 
don and New Jersey: Zed Books Ltd., 1987) 

More than a decade after the Iranian Revolution, the 
enormous role of the Iranian workers in the revolution, 
their self-activity, is still almost totally dismissed by the 
Left. The so-called “insufficient development” of Iranian 
workers is still considered to be the shortcoming of the 
revolution. 

Workers and Revolution in Iran provides a rich and 
detailed account of the Iranian Workers’ revolutionary 
self-activity before and after the revolution of 1979. 

Assef Bayat starts out by saying: “The working class 
entered the scene of struggle in the second half of sum- 
mer 1978. Within the next five or six months up to Feb- 
ruary, the strike movement reached its peak, making 
‘all wheels stand still’ (Lenin on strikes).” 

Then he reports: “The revolutionary movement which 
had aimed to overthrow the Pahlavi regime, and which, 
following Bloody Friday, had forced the regime to de- 
clare Martial Law, assumed a new momentum in Octo- 
ber. When 40,000 oil-workers, 40,000 steelworkers, 30,000 
railway-workers had put down their tools within less 
than three weeks, the dynamism of the revolutionary 
process changed radically. Workers in hundreds of 
plants and companies were rapidly adding to the strike 
movement which spread to many different sectors of 
the economy: the state sector, industry and services.” 

The demands of the workers in various activities 
are richly documented: "by January some 85% of the 
demands, in form and essence, were political — that 
is, from going on strike to supporting strikers in oth- 
er factories, from freedom of political prisoners, end 
to martial law, abolition of colonial contracts and the 
overthrow of the Pahlavi regime.” 

Based on in-person reports from workers, the author 
argues that “one of the main features of the strike 
movement was that its grass-roots organizational leader- 
ship was within the workplace and not from outside or- 
ganizations such as political parties, unions and religious 
institutions.” 

When the revolutionary crises became more acute, 
spontaneous committees surfaced: “In the oil industry, 
for instance, a committee was responsible for the day- 
to-day operation of the whole industry. It enjoyed a 
great deal of power to maneuver and had such a flexi- 
bility that it could often neutralize the counter-mea- 
sures of the military to crush the strike.” 

Three days after the toppling of the Shah’s regime 
and the formation of the provisional government. 


and Revolution in Iran 

Khomeini ordered the Workers to go bac 


go back to work, 
ew waves of workers’ strug- 


Instead there ensued n 
gles with even more radical demands. 

The author traces tljie simultaneous 
“The Shuras” in this pe 


emergence of 
riod, and chronicles their revo- 


lutionary activities within four separate periods. He de- 


fines the Shuras as “fai 
which were a particular 
that emerged in Iranian 


btory committees (or Councils) 
form of workers’ organization 
industry following the over- 


throw of the Shah’s dictatorship in 1979.. ..their major 


concern was to achieve v 

From February 1979 
pressure in August 197j 


During the second pe 
July 1981, the workers 
“liberal managers” and 
ment” of the Islamic 


sary shift from offensive 


vorkers’ control.” 
to the first wave of political 
!|9 was the period of "the con- 
tinuation of the revolutionary struggle by the work- 
ing class after the revolution, waging a struggle in- 
dependent from, and at times directly against, the 
leaders of the revolution.” 


riod, September 1979 to June- 
fought against the appointed 
later “the gradual establish- 
associations “which eventually 


lead to the gradual demise” of the Shuras and a “neces- 


to defensive struggle.” 


After all his study o:f Iranian workers’ self-activity, 
however, at the end Bayat concludes that workers’ con- 
trol can only be accomplished in the context of “a social 
organization in which the bourgeois class still exists but 
is subordinated to a revolutionary structure of popular 
seems to discount the role of 
because he is not grounded in 
the Marxian dialectical philosophy of revolution, he falls 
into a different error. He sees workers’ self-activity as 
insufficient to accomplish control and autonomy, and 
proposes to replace the vanguard party with another ex- 
ternal force, the state! 


political power.” Bayat 
the vanguard party, but 


The Iranian workers 
ble of exercising their re 
own self-activity and sef 
movement from theory 
to be worked out is thej 
from theory to this force 
Those revolutionaries 
guard party to lead can 
the party in the form 
conclusions. If We are n|i 
the party, we must, togi 
practice, unite with the 


have 


shown that they are capa- 
volutionary power through their 
|lf-organization, even when the 
in total disarray. What needs 
relationship of the movement 
and Reason of revolution. 


who have broken with the van- 
revert back to other forms of 
an external force or reformist 
lot to revert to other forms of 

J ither with the movement from 
ialectics of philosophy. 

— Ali Atesh 
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From a Chinese woman in exile 


Alternatives for China’s freedom movement 


I think people’s hope for a democratic system in Chi- 
na won’t die. People are watching and waiting to see 
what is going to happen. On campus, students are still 
active. It’s underground, but big. character posters ap- 
pear from time to time. It’s still an exciting period of 
time. The movement started in China, and then it 
spread out to Eastern Europe. And so I think what hap- 
pened in Eastern Europe will have an impact on China, 
too. It definitely encourages people in China to see that 
it is possible to have changes. 

Most of these countries are giving up the Communist 
monopoly, so the Chinese government is saying, “Only 
China can save socialism.” Before, they said “only so- 
cialism can save China,” but now, “only China can save 
socialism.” 

Economic crises may force many people to join in the 
movement. As people can’t meet their basic everyday 
needs, what’s the good of having this government? I 
think at least more workers, and people in other sectors 
of society in the cities, will join in the movement, and 
will make the movement stronger. That’s a possibility. 
There’s no fear to lose anything, but if they fight, they 
can build a better society so people can have something. 
I think a lot of people share this idea with me. 

ECONOMIC CRISIS 

Everyday life for the majority of the Chinese is still 
hard. People who benefited from the economic reforms 
are business people. Basically they are trying to gain a 
monopoly on commodities, because China has such a 
great population, and the production can’t meet the 
needs. In the economy, that’s the basic problem. 

Some people who are doing business, especially 
those who have private businesses, their aim is still 
profits — no different from here, capitalists. They buy 
things; they use connections. If they know people 
who control the materials, they buy these people off 
with all kinds of things, so they get materials. They 
then sell these materials at much higher prices. 

The state-owned stores don’t have many things, and 
you don’t have many choices, especially in the smaller 


Editorial 


(continued from page 1) 

de Klerk, while the openly Nazi Afrikaaner Weer- 
standsbeweging flew their banners and carried signs 
demanding: "Hang Mandela!” 

Yet, even more difficult for the freedom movement 
may be the contradictions that lie in wait within it, 
which will first now fully emerge. The ideological pollu- 
tion and pull of Gorbachevism speaks in many tongues. 
None can afford to be unmindful of the state-capitalist 
mentality of the Communist Party, any more than we 
can ignore the super-power context in which the free- 
dom struggles are taking place. What the passionate 
outpouring of the masses before and after Mandela’s re- 
lease has made clear, however, is that whatever may go 
on behind the scenes, they want FREEDOM NOW, and 
totally new, human relations. 

'REVOLUTION IN PERMANENCE’ 

International solidarity with their struggle is more im- 
portant than ever, and it depends on grasping the Rea- 
son of the mass movement, as the struggle unfolds for 
what Frantz Fanon called “a new humanism,” the very 
words Karl Marx used to define his philosophy at its 
birth. “It is up to our age to work out his ‘new Human- 
ism,’ ” as Raya Dunayevskaya put it, in the expanded 
1986 edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought. 

“Too much of the old,” she continued, “clings to the 
newly independent states — The concept of new human 
relations — of not stopping the revolution with the over- 
throw of the old society, thereby aborting what Marx 
called ‘the revolution in permanence’ — becomes the task 
for this generation to spell out anew for our age.” 

That is what demands our solidarity with the South 
African masses. 
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cities. Clothes are so expensive and of poor quality. 
One-third of your monthly pay goes to buy a sweater, 
or a jacket. That’s a lot of money. Eggs are 4 yuan for 
10 eggs. 4 yuan is more than $1. My parents worked for 
about 40 years. They should belong to the middle class. 
Now they earn about 150 yuan a month, so 4 yuan for 
10 eggs is quite expensive. For younger people it’s even 
harder. 

As the economic situation becomes worse, the anti- 
government group will become larger and stronger. I 
just don’t know what role the military is going to play, 
because the government Party knows Mao’s theory, 
that power comes out of guns. For now, Deng Xiaoping 
and Yang Shangkun have control of the army. 

I think that what is happening in South Africa will 
make people think in China. Even South Africa is 
trying to change, and even the "stubbornest” is 
changing. 

The government is very careful about information, be- 
cause they know the impact. About the Soviet Union — 
the Chinese national TV didn’t mention anything about 
the Central Committee meeting deciding to give up the 
Communist monopoly on the very day they made the 
decision. The next day they had a brief report, and a 
quote from one person who said it was “too Wester- 
nized!” So there’s a very careful choice of information, 
what to be reported, how to report that, and what 
should be kept out. People listen to BBC, Voice of 
America and at least get information from that. 

AFTER EAST EUROPE 

How are Eastern European countries going to estab- 
lish a new system? I talked with a young woman from 
Hungary about the economic crisis there. Because of 
the economic situation, people really believe that for- 
eign investment can save the country. I think there is a 
great interest in material things. It’s kind of disappoint- 
ing. I think people have a very vague idea about what 
kind of society we should have. 

It’s like there are two alternatives. One is a socialist 
kind of system, the other is capitalist. The socialist sys- 

— ‘Critical Theory’: its 

Critical Theory, Marxism and Modernity, Douglas 
Kellner, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989) 
$14.95. 

This is not yet another academic study of the famous 
“Frankfurt School” — Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheim- 
er, Walter Benjamin, Herbert Marcuse, Erich Fromm, 
Friedrich Pollock and Franz Neumann — but a theoretic- 
historical reconstruction of their “Critical Theory,” not 
only for academia, but more importantly, as a vantage 
point for the revolutionary movements of the 1990s. 

What is especially new and illuminating is Kellner’s 
stress on the debates during the 1930s and early 1940s 
within Critical Theory over philosophy, politics and eco- 
nomics. He terms the 1930s Critical Theory of Hor- 
kheimer “a unique synthesis of materialism and ideal- 
ism-closer in spirit to the early Marx.. .than to the posi- 
tivistic materialism of Engels.” He traces their debate 
over whether Nazi Germany represented state capital- 
ism, stressing that Pollock’s 1941 concept of state capi- 
talism broke with Marx’s view that “new forms of capi- 
talist organization provided new forms of working-class 
struggle,” with Pollock focusing instead “solely on 
mechanisms of capitalist power and domination.” 

This was also in sharp contrast to Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s concept of state-capitalism, which emerged in the 
same period and to which Kellner refers. In that period, 
Horkheimer and Marcuse were to the Left of Pollock, 
even though they rejected the concept of state-capital- 
ism: “Horkheimer advocates a democratic and revolu- 
tionary concept of socialism” based on a “system of 
workers’ councils, or Soviets, where the workers them- 
selves democratically control the workplace, community, 
and other forms of socio-political life.” 

Kellner has thus reconstructed the Critical Theory 
of the 1930s and early 1940s as a revolutionary 
Hegelian Marxism, which, even with its deeply pessi- 
mistic bent, was a far cry from the one-dimensional 
view of society presented by Adorno and Horkheim- 
er in pialectic of Enlightenment (1947). It was Mar- 
cuse who, even though he later adopted much of 
Adorno and Horkheimer’ s view in his One-Dimen- 
sional Man (1964), remained closest to the revolution- 
ary vision of early Critical Theory. 

This is of particular importance to the readers of 
News & Letters, because Kellner has here pointed to 
some of the issues which brought Marcuse into a dia- 
logue with Dunayevskaya in the 1950s: Hegelian Marx- 
ism, state-capitalism, and a vision of human self-emani- 
cipation from an alienated society. 

In his Herbert Marcuse and the Crisis of Marxism 
(1984) Kellner was the first to discuss the Dunayevska- 
ya-Marcuse correspondence. Here he continues that dis- 
cussion, once again stressing their 1960 debates over au- 
tomation: “Dunayevskaya and her colleagues offered 
ample documentation of how automation was increasing 
the oppression of the workers and how workers in turn 
were battling automation.” He cites not only Marxism 
and Freedom, but also Charles Denby’s Workers Bat- 
tle Automation and the writings of N&L columnist 
Angela Terrano. 

Kellner raises two important issues here. (1) He 
stresses that despite their disagreements, the analyses 
of Dunayevskaya and other Marxist-Humanists did in- 
fluence the argument of One-Dimensional Man. (2) 



tern didn’t work, so this one works. Look at their eco 
my! Look at all they have! That must be the one 
should have. So people are kind of giving up. Als; 
think it is a kind of laziness. They don’t want to 1< 
for alternatives. 

If the two articles by Raya Dunayevskaya from “C 
na in Revolt and the Idea of Freedom” are published 
Chinese, and Chinese people will read them, I thi 
that’s one thing that will help them to look at Chi 
differently. This is an alternative view — state-capitalis 
Before I read Raya’s work, I knew nothing about tl 
concept of state-capitalism. What I felt about China w 
this was not socialism, this was not communism, i 
feudalism. 

State-capitalism describes the system there very pi 
cisely. I think those people who believe that comm 
nisin is utopian and that China should adopt a systt 
like that in the U.S., maybe after they read this, th 
may do some rethinking about the system in China. 

I don’t get papers [from exile movement] so I doi 
know what they’re doing in the States.. .There’s deba 
in that movement. I know when they had that confr 
ence in Chicago, they debated over communism. Ba 
icaMy there are two groups in that movement. Oi 
group believes that communism is still a great ideal ai 
that’s the goal of human beings to achieve, to build, 
society like what is described by Marx. This group b 
lieves this is a great ideal. The so-called Communi 
government in socialist countries is not real commi 
nism. So they still think what human beings should c 
and what Chinese people should do is try to change tl 
country into a communist society. 

But there is another group which believes comim 
nism is just utopian. It won’t work. They cite as evidei 
ce in China it didn’t work and in other socialist corn 
tries the system didn’t work, so this proves that con 
munism is just utopian. It didn’t work so it should jm 
be thrown away. These two groups disagree with eac 
other. I don’t think they will ever come to agreemer 
on this point... 

relevance for 1990s— 

Their big disagreement over automation was over Mai 
cuse’s notion that where partial automation oppress* 
the workers, “complete automation” could lead to a lif 
erated society. Yet, Kellner argues in a footnote, basin 
himself on a little known essay by Marcuse, this wa 
not the end of their debate: “Marcuse later revised thi 
position.. .eventually coming to accept Dunayevskaya’ 
position.” Kellner is apparently referring to Marcuse’ 
1966 view that it is not machinery, but the self-activit; 
of the workers taking over the means of production th a 
would create a free society. (See Kellner’s Herber 
Marcuse, pp. 326ff.) Kellner may have bent the sticl 
too far when he sees Marcuse “coming to accept Du 
nayevskaya’s position,” but he has reused an importan 
issue here. 

Unfortunately, this issue is not connected to the im 
portant philosophical affinity between Dunayevskay: 
and Marcuse based on their commitment to a Hegeliar 
Marxism as seen in Marcuse’s Reason and Revolutioi 
(1941) and in Dunayevskaya ’s subsequent work. This 
was at the same time their point of disagreement as car 
be seen in their letters debating Hegel’s Absolutes. 

This points to a problem in the entire study, and 
not only in the brief discussion of the Dunayevskaya- 
Marcuse dialogue. So anxious is Kellner to stress the 
political and revolutionary and to separate himself 
from the one-dimensional philosophic abstractions oi 
the later work of Adorno and Horkheimer, such as 
Adorno’s Negative Dialectics, that he ends up nearly 
neglecting philosophy altogether. 

Thus, philosophy in the sense of a return to Hegel 
and Marx is not placed on the agenda for today’s revo- 
lutionary theory: “...the retrieval of genuine Marxism 
has already taken place in such thinkers as Lukacs, 
Korsch and Gramsci and in Critical Theory. Conse- 
quently, there is no need to go back. It is now time to 
go forward.” Yet, despite this problem, the book is a 
work of serious revolutionary-theoretical scholarship 
which is sure to be discussed and debated by intellectu- 
als and activists alike. — Kevin A. Barry 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Women’s creativity ahd liberation: 
nationally and internationally 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

- Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note : To celebrate International Women’s Day, 
March 8, 1990, we print below excerpts of a talk given by 
: Raya Dunayevskaya at Wayne State University in Detroit, 
Michigan, March 1, 1975 at the invitation of the Wayne 
’State Women’s Liberation group. In the Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection this document is found in Volume XIV, 
Section IV in the Chapter files created at the conclusion of 
writing “Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution’’; Chapter 6; #14356. 

On just such a miserable, cold, snowy day in 1917 in 
Russia, 50,000 women walked out of factories to cele- 
brate International Women’s Day; and that quiet 50,000 
became 90,000 before the end of the day, and men 
joined them, and the Revolution started. I don’t mean 
to stay in 1917, and though we will be in 1975 very 
soon, I do not want to start there either. Haven’t you 
sometimes felt that you wanted to tell a story from the 
middle? Not because you were an existentialist and 
wanted to begin at a dramatic part, but because we will 
, see that creativity is not just individual. In fact, it first 
comes when masses are in motion to uproot society, 
j Therefore, Women’s Liberation, no matter where it is 
we start, and whether or not they had an organization, 
is first of all current. 

The three pages of history I want to begin with are; 
1946 West Germany, 1929 West Africa, and 1955 Mont- 
J gomery, Alabama. It was on a morning in 1946 in Ger- 
many that the miners in Ruhr got up and found no 
women, no wife, no sweetheart, no mother, nothing for 
their breakfast nor anything to take in their pails for 
lunch. When they got to the pits they found that the 
women had gone there to greet them with picket lines. 
It was the end of World War II and things were bad ec- 
! onomically and socially and the miners had been talking 
' for months about striking but never did. That was when 
1 the women decided to take matters into their own 
hands and closed down the mines.... 

In 1929 the British imperialists in Eastern Nigeria de- 
cided to tax the women who got so absolutely furious 
that they went on spontaneous strike (which was, of 
course, called a “riot”). It was not only spontaneous, it 
was against all the advice anyone — including the edu- 
J? cated males — gave them; it was not only against British 
1 imperialism, but their own African chiefs who had not 
defended them; and they crossed all tribal lines. The 
combined force of British imperialism and the chiefs did 
not get “order” until after 40 women were killed and 
countless others injured. 

And what happened right here in the U.S. in 1960? 
The wonderful North Carolina youth sat-in at a restau- 
rant lunch counter and started the magnificent Black 
Revolution. But the fact is that five years before 1960, 
one solitary woman, Rosa Parks, a seamstress, refused 
to give up her seat on a bus and got arrested. The inci- 
dent so aroused the youth that the entire Black popula- 
tion behaved in a different manner than they had ever 
dreamed of. They decided they would all go to the 
courthouse; they organized their own transportation and 
boycotted all the busses; they inspired Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. to be with them; and they kept all deci- 
sions in their own hands by meeting three times a week. 

If you can just pick out at random in such different 
parts of the world and in such different years, such 
magnificent creativity — isn’t it clear that creativity is 
not just a great artist but masses in motion that so up- 
root the old that a whole new continent of thought is 
born! 

* * * 

THERE IS ANOTHER question we should ask 
‘ ourselves. Why do we celebrate International Women’s 
Day on March 8? Why not July 19 and July 20 when 
the first women’s convention was held right here in the 
U.S. in Seneca Falls in 1848? I think I can see three 
reasons why they are trying to forget it or put it only 
as a footnote. 

First, you would have to admit that it was the Black 
dimension that inspired it. And they were slaves at 
that. The educated white women were brought to real- 
ize that they did not have a single right of their own by 
the Black women like Sojourner Truth and Harriet 
Tubman, and many others, who were the speakers and 
the generals of the Abolitionist Movement and had 
started not only the fight against slavery, but for wom- 
en’s rights.... 

The second reason revolved about the fact that the 
slogan of William Lloyd Garrison’s paper, Liberator, 
was “The World is My Country.” This internationalism 
was not a question of three or four countries getting to- 
gether, but exposing where freedom is denied. It was at 
the Abolitionist convention in England, a few years be- 
fore 1848, when they didn’t permit the women to 
participate and made them sit in the gallery, that Garri- 
son sat with the women up in the gallery. 

The third reason is the revolutionary age. It is cer- 
tainly true that 1848 brings you face to face with Marx- 
ism. But before that you have to see that it was the 
1848 revolutions throughout Europe that inspired the 
women’s movement in this country. Revolution was 
everywhere in the air...! What was this revolutionary 
age of the 1840s? It was not only that a new challenge 
had been opened with Marx’s Communist Manifesto, 
but that before that Manifesto, in breaking with bour- 
geois society, Marx did not break only on the economic 
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question, that is, overthrowing the capitalist class. He 
broke on the question of a totally different way of 
being. 

He said that the most fundamental of all relations is 
that of man to woman. Unless we solve that, we will 
not have a new society. The reason he called his philos- 
ophy “Humanism” was to stress that he was against 
capitalism but did not think that that negation, over- 
throwing private property, was more than the very be- 
ginning of creating a new society and totally new hu- 
man relations. 

We women in 1975 have not even got to the level of 
Sojourner Truth. She was born a slave. Her name was 
Isabel. She ran away twice and she spoke to God. God, 
she said, told her to travel — sojourn — and tell the truth 
of slavery. That’s how she got her name. One single 
name had her entire philosophy, and not only for her 
life, but for ours. Why shouldn’t that which comes from 
practice, from below, become the basis for the reorgani- 
zation of our thought and philosophy and actual revolu- 
tion? 


Instead of revolution, today we are finding counter- 
revolution everywhere.... What did we do in the 1960s 
that the counter-revolution is here in the 1970s? 



We took our bodies back. Then we said we wanted 
our heads back: too. The activity wasn’t going to stop at 
just being against the bourgeois exploiters, but was 
turned to our comrades in the Left and we wanted to 
know why it was always they who made the decisions 
while the women cranked out the leaflets. It was the 
first time the women questioned what was being prac- 
ticed right in their own organizations. 

When you had all this activity going, how could you 
have such a backward movement? It was because we 
didn’t have a philosophy of liberation along with the ac- 
tivity of liberation. The minute you separate theory and 
practice you end up in a reverse movement. 

The expose' of male chauvinism is just one of the 
tasks that has to be done. We have to get to a criticism 
of ourselves. That is why I want to take up some of the 
women theorists to see what they have achieved— out- 
side of the expose' — and what they didn’t. 

Take The Second Sex by Simone de Beauvoir. What 
did she get all the credit for in the 1960s? She was ex- 
posing certain things, not only in economics, and mak- 
ing sexuality a discussable subject. But her conclusion 
was that since men did all these things to us, it was the 
man’s problem and they had to free us. A Black woman 
worker in New York told me that was crazy— she never 
knew of anybody who got freedom without fighting for 
it. But it is de Beauvoir’s existentialist philosophy that 
defines “Other” as the enemy — why should woman be 
“Other”? 

She says of Rosa Luxemburg, the greatest theoreti- 
cian we had, that she was “ugly” and that’s why she 
didn’t have to worry, that is, that’s why she could really 
develop herself. Isn’t that fantastic? Luxemburg had 
such great presence that once she was on a platform — if 
there were 10,000 people in the hall — nobody could look 
at anything else or hear anything but what came out of 
her mouth.... 

Meanwhile de Beauvoir doesn’t have to take up Lux- 
emburg’s views. As if that isn’t bad enough she says 
that Luxemburg was brave and was alongside Karl 
Leibknecht. There isn’t anybody who doesn’t know that 
it was always Luxemburg and Leibknecht, not the other 
way around. Luxemburg was the theoretician. But that 

fact didn’t fit into de Beauvoir’s style. 

* * * 

WE DON’T HAVE MUCH time to deal in depth 
with the Existentialists, but take the one who is suppos- 
ed to be a revolutionary socialist, Sheila Rowbotham. 
She writes a book that starts in the 17th century. What 
does she say? The revolutions have all been male de- 
fined and that’s what’s wrong with them. Outside of 
doing away with women’s role as important, she winds 
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up with vanguardism. 

Take 1917 where we started tonight. The action was 
started by the women — nobody else. In fact, everybody 
told them not to go on strike, even the Bolsheviks, be- 
cause they were afraid they’d be mowed down. Trotsky, 
in his History of the Russian Revolution, writes of 
how great they were. It’s true he says that they didn’t 
know what they were doing, but in five days Czarism — 
the most reactionary system in the world at that time — 
was overthrown. 

Now you would think that if this was a male-defined 
revolution, and that’s what’s wrong with the Marxist 
movement — that you would have a different interpreta- 
tion. But what Rowbotham says is that they didn’t 
know — it was only spontaneous — and apparently noth- 
ing is important until some intellectual leaders tell you 
what has happened. If you are burdened with the con- 
cept that the masses are backward, it doesn’t matter if 
you are male or not. 

The only time Rowbotham comes out against Marx is 
when she says that since Marx gave the correct inter- 
pretation of the exploitation of the worker by the capi- 
talist, it was only eco nomics. It isn’t true. He named his 
philosophy “Humanism” to stress he was against capi- 
talism, against Communism, and for new human rela- 
tions. Not only did Marx help organize many women’s 
movements, wrote 100 pages on women and child labor 
in Capital, but he practiced what he felt. He had Mad- 
am Harriet Law as part of the General Council of the 
First International Workingman’s Association. 

Rowbotham has to disregard Humanism, disregard 
the dialectics of liberation — which has entered into each 
part of the struggle — all in order to say that supposedly 
Feminism and Marxism will come home to roost when 
she makes Women’s Liberation a precondition for revo- 
lution. Now it’s one thing to say that we have to prac- 
tice, not the day after, but the day of and the day be- 
fore revolution. But who can make “preconditions”? 

Does anyone know what will happen?... 

* * * 

AS AGAINST 1TIAT non-understanding of what 
the Dialectics of Liberation means, let us look at Maria 
Barreno, one of the “Three Marias” who wrote New 
Portuguese Letters. She gave a talk in the U.S. and 
made three main points; 1) The greatness of collectivity. 
It’s the fact that three women in fascist Portugal just 
decided to sit down and talk together about a 17th cen- 
tury nun and what life was like today in Portugal. The 
first collectivity was a form of individual development 
and gave them streng;h. 

2) Sexuality is political. Barreno said what was worse 
than even the prison was the liberals coming to inter- 
view them and asking, “Is it just a feminist book or is it 
political?” She said unless politics was a new way of re- 
lationships, a new culture, and a new way of doing 
things, there was no point to it. Sexuality was a politi- 
cal question and the worst thing was that it was hidden. 

3) The third thing was finding and associating Marx- 
ism with feminism. Barreno said she was for feminism 
because it was the orly hope she had for changing this 
society. The Trotskyists, who had given her a platform, 
were very unhappy with the answer she gave when they 
said it was the revolution in Portugal that freed the 
Three Marias from prison. She said she was glad there 
was the revolution, but what freed them was the inter- 
national movement of women who sent mass protests 
from throughout the world. 

It is because you have to have that sort of feeling for 
creativity that comes out of liberation, for the new con- 
tinent of thought that came with Marx, for knowing 
that the “leadership” these women were talking about 
doesn’t mean one more vanguard party. They mean the 
unity of theory and practice. If you get the philosophy 
of liberation as that unity of theory and practice, then 
you won’t be so worried about the philosopher — is he 
man or is she woman? You will pay attention to what is 
the philosophy — and whether that really means to 
change all the relations. 

At this stage, when we are functioning under the 
whip of the counter-revolution whether in Boston or 
right here, it is important to see that we do not have 
just “mindless” activity, or even great activity — but ac- 
tivity together with a philosophy of liberation. 

I want to end with a quote from my Philosophy and 
Revolution... 

“Ours is the age that can meet the challenge of the 
times when we work out so new a relationship of theory to 
practice that the proof of the unity is in the Subject’s own 
self-development. Philosophy and revolution will first then 
liberate the innate talents of men and women who will be- 
come whole. Whether or not we recognize that this is the 
task history has ‘assigned’ to our epoch, it is a task that 
remains to be done." 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY BLACK DIMENSION AS ONGOING 


After reading “World View of Black 
Dimension” by Raya Dunayevskaya in 
the January-February issue of News & 
Letters, I sat back and wondered why I 
wasn’t taught more Black History when 
I was in school. Black Americans have 
had a strong impact on American life 
and culture. They have been the domi- 
nant influence in almost all types of 
American music. Even the great Czech 
composer Dvorak was influenced by the 
rhythms and songs of the Black Ameri- 
can when he visited the U.S. in the late 
1800s. 

What I really want to know is why 
isn’t this knowledge more accessible? 
When we are taught U.S. history why 
don’t we hear the names of Crispus At- 
tacks, Peter Salem, Salem Moore at the 
same time we are hearing about Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin and other 
“heroes” of our unfinished revolution? 
When we are learning about the history 
of Western Civilization and names like 
Anglo-Saxons, Franks, and Romans 
come up why not learn about African 
civilization and names like Yoruba, 
Ewe, and the ancient kingdom of Be- 
nin? After centuries of oppression it is 
now time to give the Black dimension 
its rightful part in the history of the 
U.S. and indeed the whole world. They 
have long ago paid their dues. 

Martin Almora 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

* * * 

It was so moving to watch all the 
events surrounding the release of Nel- 
son Mandela. I kept returning again 
and again to the television. I have al- 
ways wanted to go to Africa, to see 
where my people came from. Now with 
Mandela’s release it made me feel that 
someday I really will do so. 

Black woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was intrigued a few days after 
Mandela’s release when I heard Winnie 
Mandela admit it was difficult to adjust 
again to the role of wife to a “tradition- 
al African man.” It made me think of 
how that ongoing movement has conti- 
nually developed, and especially the 
emergence of women as an independent 
force demanding that their rights and 
concerns not wait until after freedom is 
achieved — including Mandela’s youngest 
daughter, Zinzi, who calls herself a 
staunch feminist. I hope he listens to 
those young revolutionaries. 

Feminist 

Michigan 

* * * 

1 can’t see how anyone can give de 
Klerk or the South African government 
any kind of credit for releasing Mande- 
la. They kept this man locked up for 27 
years, took away the best years of his 
life, and let him out when he was a 
very old man. What that government 
has done is shameful. They have played 
politics with this man’s life. 

Veteran Black activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I attended a meeting held in the 
Black community to protest the killing 
of a young man, Oliver Beasley, by a 
L.A. county sheriffs deputy. Beasley 
was a member of the Nation of Islam, 
and although the meeting was in an 
AME Church, the Nation of Islam dom- 
inated everything. The Nation tries to 
act like they speak for all Black people, 
but I don’t agree with their sexism, 
their racism against whites, and they 
don’t at all like lesbians and gay men. 
What was most upsetting of all to me 
at the meeting, was the way they were 
exploiting the young brother’s death. 
Their attitude was, let’s use this to get 
all the fame and publicity we can. 

Black lesbian 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I liked John Alan’s article on H.L. 
Mencken. When I got out of the Navy 
after World War II, I was briefly inter- 
ested in Mencken. He attacked lynching 
at a time when not everyone was call- 
ing attention to it. But he was elitist. 
He thought he was more intelligent 
than poor white Southerners, than rac- 
ists. At first he seemed interesting to 
me but then he just sounded strident. 

Musician 
New York 

* * * 

Journalists now patiently inform us 
about the “low education levels” of the 


residents of townships from Crossroads 
to Soweto, which accounts, they say, for 
the supposed “naivete” of the Black 
masses who imagine that Mandela’s re- 
lease really means that Freedom’s 
dawn has broken over South Africa. 
The journalists have got one thing 
right. The crowds are demonstrating for 
FREEDOM NOW, for an end to apar- 
theid now, for a new human society 
NOW. It is, however, neither naivete 
nor rhetoric. In insisting that what they 
want is not “reforms” but total human 
freedom, they have brought to the fore 
what Frantz Fanon called the “untidy 
affirmation of an original idea pro- 
pounded as an absolute.” 

Michael Connolly 
Chicago 

* * * 

Sure, they released Mandela, 
but real revolutionaries 
would not negotiate 
‘til the day they 
can bring back Biko too 

White student 
Illinois 

* * * 

It isn’t that often that workers in my 
plant discuss what is going on in other 
countries around the world, but most 
everyone was talking about Mandela. 
The press may call him a “symbol” but 
it’s more than that: here is a man who 
came out of 27 years of jail with his 
revolutionary committment and princi- 
ples unbroken. It touched almost every- 
one. 


Meatpacker 



As a Salvadoran woman, I feel ' soli- 
darity with the women’s liberation 
struggles here in the U.S. In El Salva- 
dor, women’s liberation has not been 
the first priority in the liberation move- 
ment, because of the concentration on 
the fight to achieve democracy and 
against the death squads and army. But 
as women involved in the movement, 
we have learned and grown as feminists. 
We see contradictions within the 
FMLN, where women are combatants 
but are still the ones who do the laun- 
dry. If a woman gets pregnant — well, 
that is her problem. But at least there 
is now education within the FMLN on 
birth control, on women’s rights. 

As women, we are all linked together, 
all over the world. We know that no 
woman, anywhere, is liberated, if some- 
where there are women being beaten or 
suffering repression. We have a lot to 
learn from each other. 

Salvadoran woman in exile 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I appreciate N&L for giving me a dif- 
ferent perspective on news events, such 
as the January-February article on the 
Montreal Massacre. It sickens me to 
read about such blatantly sexist behav- 
ior; what is even more sickening is to 
see it in my own life. What saddens me 
the most, however, is to see women giv- 
ing up the fight, working for new rela- 
tions. I do not want to hear that femin- 
ist has come to be known as the “f- 
word.” Now more than ever, as the 
anti-woman sentiment grows, we must 
continue the struggle. 

C. Marie 
De Kalb, 111 

* * * 

The recent massacre at the Universi- 
ty of Montreal brings up a lot of dis- 
turbing questions about today’s Quebec 
and Canada. When the shootings took 
place, it took from 10-20 minutes for 
anyone to sound the alarm. None of the 
men intervened to stop the killer. When 
the police finally arrived, they cowered 
behind their cars with their guns drawn 
for 20 minutes before timidly entering 
the building. They have never done 
this during a bank hold-up! 

In the aftermath, a whole anti-femin- 
ist element has come out of the wood- 
work. In Montreal it has taken the form 
of traditionalist French-Canadian wom- 
en blaming the victims and Right-wing 



Catholic “moralizing.” In other parts of 
Canada there has been direct terrorism 
and threats against women by Right- 
wing groups and religious organizations. 
This certainly reveals the anti-woman 
violence which lies beneath the surface 
of today’s Quebec society. 

Former Montrealer 
Berkeley, California 
* * * 

It is admirable that you think of the 
women of the Montreal massacre as 
your sisters, and equate those shootings 
with abuse to all women. But shouldn’t 
you consider that the five young Asian 
children that were brutally killed in a 
California schoolyard also as your 
brothers and sisters? Shouldn’t this 
shooting be equated to violence against 
Asian immigrants? Or what about the 
many postal workers who were killed as 
a result of a shooting rampage by their 
fellow worker? Shouldn’t society adopt 
legislation not only to protect women, 
but also Asians, Latinos, and postal 
workers? 



On Feb. 4, Adam Keller— editor of 
The Other Israel — was sentenced to 28 
days imprisonment, after he arrived at 
his military unit and declared his refus- 
al to perform reserve military service. 
Once in prison he was forced to wear 
the Israeli Defense Force uniform and 
was put in isolation. On Feb. 5 he start- 
ed a hunger strike. 

During his trial Adam stated, “The 
IDF was founded as the Israeli Defense 
Forces, but it has become the Israeli 
Occupation Forces, an instrument to op- 
press another people. I refuse to be a 
smoothly working cog in that machi- 
nery.” Letters of protest can be sent to: 
Minister Yitzchak Rabin, Kirya, Tel- 
Aviv (copy to POB 956, Tel Aviv 
61008); Letters of support can be tent 
to: Adam Keller, #2213693, Military 
postal code 03734, Israel. 

The Other Israel 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


THE GREATEST ENEMY 
IS ALWAYS AT HOME 


If social-economic-politicai revolution 
happens next where the need is great- 
est, it will be in the U.S. and England. 
Economic inequalities, class and racial 
injustices are worse there than even in 
Europe, though the rest of West Europe 
and the “advanced” first world are 
filled with problems. History is far from 
over — it is beginning to pick up where 
they thought they had it solved. 

Correspondent 
East Germany 


* * * 


I have come to be critical of the 
whole grievance system in union con- 
tracts. When you get represented by a 
union contract, at the same time that 
you gain something, you have to give 
up some rights, like the right to strike 
while the contract is in force. In our 
last months of work before we were 
forced out on strike against Eastern 
Airlines, we were being constantly har- 
assed by management. For example, 
sometimes we had no lunch break. 
When we complained, we were told, 
“Grieve it.” Eastern had so many griev- 
ances, it would take two years for you 
to get any action. So what could you 
do, if you needed to keep your job?! 

Striking Eastern Airlines machinist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

One thing I have against this govern- 
ment is the way they’re putting so 
much supposedly towards stopping the 
drug situation. But they’re not getting 
to the root of the problem, and they’re 
making everything worse because 
they’re forgetting about the lives that 
poor people have to live every day. As 
far as I’m concerned, Ronald Reagan is 
still president. Bush' is just a continua- 
tion. They say the economy is improv- 
ing, but there are more unemployed and 
homeless than ever. In downtown i L. A., 
there are people sleeping on the streets, 


including people with children. It’s piti- 
ful. It used to be, people could think 
about next week or next month. Now 
all you can do is take care of today. J 

Woman on Welfare 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Recently I helped organize a slide 
show on El Salvador for the Latin 
American Students’ Organization at my 
school. When I went to several of the 
university departments to publicize the 
event and talk with professors about it, 
one professor told me he defended the 
murder of the six Jesuit priests, their! 
housekeeper and her young daughter in 
El Salvador, because they were “Com- 
munists.” I was shocked and told him: 
look, we are not talking about Commu- 
nism. This is a question of basic human 
rights here. This experience makes me 
see what this system of education really 
wants to teach you: to defend the status 
quo. 



Jose 

* * * 

Chicago _ 


My brother-in-law works at the air- 
port in food services. He’s been there 
three years. His rent is $660 plus utili- 
ties, and it will only go up. His wife is 
home with the two babies, they can’t 
afford daycare or a babysitter, that’s a 
hundred dollars a week. So he works 
full-time nights at the airport for six 
dollars an hour, full-time days for four 
dollars an hour delivering circulars. You 
survive that kind of schedule by cutting 
comers, rushing and getting your job 
done early so sometimes a friend can 
punch you out later. I know at least 
three more workers off hand who are 
working two jobs like that. How long 
can a human being do that? 

Worker 
New York , 

* * * 

I thought you would be interested in 
the following statement issued by the 
Initiative for Independent Labour Un- 
ions in. East Germany: “Unless some- 
thing basically changes in the position 
of the working people in the production 
process the DDR does not have the 
slightest chance of surviving economi- 
cally. We will "fall into the hands of in- 
ternational big capital — only to be 
squeezed empty like a lemon or a Third 
World country.” 

Observer 
East Germanv 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS RESPOND 

What I like about News & Letters is 
your emphasis on philosophy, a vision 
of the future, a theoretical analysis of 
events. I miss that in the rest of the 
Left. 

Student of philosophy 
Chicago 

* * * 

Being a subscriber to N&L is like a 
breath of fresh air. Capitalism needs all 
the disinformation and distortions to 
keep the masses down. For each person 
that supports N&L now, may two more 
take it up in the next year. 

A.F. 

Reseda, California 

* * * 

I enjoy reading the paper. The analy- 
sis is what I am hungry for, when read- 
ing of events around the world. Keep 
up the educational work. 

Subscriber 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Personally, my efforts and dreams for 
the future are directed towards revers- 
ing the destruction we are causing to 
the natural environment of this planet. 
Your paper shows a similar destruction 
of our human-ness that not only 
strengthens my convictions but also 
widens my awareness of what is hap- 
pening here and what needs to be done. 
For that I thank you and offer my mea- 
ger financial support. Your revealing ar- 
ticles on human relations and important 
world events is much appreciated in 
these dark days of cover-ups and blind- 
ness. 

Subscriber 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF TODAY’S THEORETICAL VOID 


The pity in East Europe now is that 
the Communists have discredited the 
very term of Marxism in the eyes of 
many people who would otherwise be 
receptive to its ideas. Marxism being 
identified with the Communist Party, 
however, makes these people reject the 
term and its ramifications out of hand. 

Correspondent 
Czechoslovakia 
* * * 

Can’t you people say anything nice 
about Gorbachev? He has probably 
done more to free people from brutal 
dictatorship than any other single per- 
son in history. The truth of this state- 
ment Ls glaring, yet in your last few is- 
sues there is not a hint of Gorbachev’s 
role in the East European uprisings. It 
was Gorbachev who witheld the Soviet 
troops, allowing the East European 
countries to replace their respective dic- 
tatorships with democracy, and it is 
Gorbachev who is trying to establish 
free elections in Russia. 

Reader 

Michigan 

* * * 

The Left in East Germany suffers 
from a theoretical void — this is partly 
connected with an inability to totally 
separate the ideas of Marx from the 
system of repression, Communism, 
which ruled in the name of Marx and 
the people. Just as the people showed 
that they don’t want to be ruled by a 
dictatorship in its name, “Marxists” 
have to make this clear as well — be- 
cause though most Marxists are against 
the Communist repression of the past 
40 years, the name of Marx is still laid 
claim by the latter (until recently at 
least). The abuse and distortions have 
to-be realized on a general level for a 
Marxist opposition to emerge at a wider 
level. Right now, the Social- Democratic 
Party of West Germany is helping build 
an East German party of the same 
name, and is the most popular answer 
so far. 

Traveler 
East Europe 

* * * 

The East European countries equated 
state ownership with changing human 
relations. But workers there work as 


hard as they could and just get bare 
sustenance. This gets back to the social 
condition. Marx’s idea that what has to 
be changed is the division between 
mental and manual labor is the hardest 
part for me to understand. How do you 
get beyond the present social condition? 
How will everyone be able to become 
self-actualizing? 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

I recently attended a meeting with 
Ivan Havel, brother of Czechoslovakia’s 
new president, and Martin Palous, a po- 
litical philosopher. Their discussion of 
“Democracy and Civic Forum in Czech- 
oslovakia” reminded me of Marx’s “On 
the Jewish Question,” where he criticiz- 
es political revolution. What was miss- 
ing from the speakers’ accounts was any 
question of how the democracy and di- 
rect action of the streets, and civic 
space — where people are involved in de- 
cisions from the bottom up — translated 
itself in the workplace. It’s as if 
someone would once again be telling 
the workers what to do. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 

* * * 

U.S. capitalists are going to East Eu- 
rope like flies, to exploit cheap labor 
there. That to me shows that Western 
capitalism is no better than Eastern 
state-capitalism. 

Latina 

Chicago 

* * * 

I am interested in Marx breaking 
from both idealism and materialism. 

When I was in the Communist Workers 

Party we were taught that Marxism is 
“scientific materialism.” I think calling 
materialism “scientific” deadens it, as if 
the end is inevitable, that you can pre- 
dict it. For the “Marxist-Leninists” this 
was based on a concept of “democratic 
vanguardist centralism.” 

American history student 
New York University 
* * * 

Since the publication of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes” in The Philosophic Moment of 


Marxist-Humanism the struggle for 
freedom has erupted worldwide, from 
China, June 1989 to East Europe, No- 
vember 1989 to South Africa, February 
1990. I’d like to think that what can 
have a positive influence on events like 
these is how the 1953 philosophic 
breakthrough opens doors to grasping 
the philosophical foundations of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. 

% “CREATIVITY 
COGNITION” 


Having just read a bunch of articles 
and book chapters on Lukacs, I was 
especially interested in Peter Wer- 
muth’s article on Dunayevskaya’s cri- 
tique of his thought. After reading the 
article three times, I found that Dunay- 
evskaya’s views on Erinnerung and so 
forth were more or less my own. Lu- 
kacs’ views after all are objectionable, 
Stalinist, unwilling to break with bour- 
geois thought. My problem with the 
kind of discourse favored by Dunayev- 
skaya, and also Wermuth, is that even 
when a cognitive breakthrough excites 
me the most, it seems to me unusually 
terminoiogically fuzzy. 

Boeing machinist 
Seattle 


The most important part of Wer- 
muth’s essay was when he said “it sure- 
ly is possible to grasp the centrality of 
Subjects of revolution — i.e., workers, 
women, youth, Blacks and other minori- 
ties — without grasping the power of the 
Idea.” At first I thought this was a 
typo, that he meant “it surely is impos- 
sible...”, since it comes naturally to 
think grasping Subject automatically al- 
lows you to grasp the power of the Idea 
of freedom. But the more I thought 
about this, the more I began to see that 
this is precisely the point Wermuth is 
arguing against. He’s saying there isn’t 
anything automatic about catching the 


power of philosophy, even when you do 
appreciate the forces of revolution. 

Philosophy student 
Chicago 

* * * 

The key point to me was that Dunay- 
evskaya’s unchaining of the dialectic 
took not only inserting humanity into 
the dialectic, but being rooted in abso- 
lute negativity. I think that is the point 
Wermuth was making when he said, “it 
is surely possible to grasp the centrality 
of Subjects of revolution. ..without 
grasping the power of the Idea itself.” I 
see this as the need to always have Du- 
nayevskaya’s critique in mind, the need 
hot to skip over the creativity of Marx- 
ist-Humanist cognition. For it was the 
power of the Idea that enabled her to 
see Erinnerung not as an end, a dead 
Recollection of events already past, but 
as a vantage point for new beginnings. 

Cynthia 
Los Angeles 


AN APPEAL FROM POLAND 

News has just reached us that Zuzan- 
na Dabrowska, a member of the Na- 
tional Council of the Polish Socialist 
Party (Democratic Revolution) has 
been refused a passport for foreign trav- 
el by the Polish authorities. This is not 
only a grossly undemocratic interference 
wijth the basic human right of freedom 
of travel, it is a politically motivated at- 
tempt to prevent Polish socialists wid- 
ening their dialogue with the interested 
labour movement. 

We therefore appeal to the interna- 
tional labour movement and to every- 
one who supports democratic rights, to 
protest against this decision and de- * 
rnand that Zuzanna is given a passport 
forthwith. Please write in protest per- 
sonally and immediately to the appro- 
priate Polish embassy (The Polish Mis- 
sion! to the UN is 9 E. 66th St., New 
York, NY) with copies to Zuzanna at: 
ul. Czerniakowska 201a/29, Warsaw) 

Dave Holland 
l England 
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Black/Red View 


The meaning of Glory 


by John Alan 

“Glory” may not be the greatest war film Hollywood 
ever produced, but it has the distinction of being the 
first film, among Hollywood’s many epics on the Civil 
War, to break the long-standing taboo against showing 
that Black Americans thought about and fought against 
slavery in the United States. The director and the wri- 
ters of “Glory” did not deal with this in any specific 
way, but they did show the underlying tension that ex- 
isted between the unshakeable will of the Black soldiers 
to fight for their freedom and the equivocations and 
cynicism of many whites. 

“Glory” is a departure from the accepted stereotypic 
image of the Civil War as a “national tragedy,” borne 
stoically by gallant Confederate officers and their fami- 
lies with the solicitous help of their loyal Black slaves, 
an illusion that has dominated the American screen 
since David Ward Griffith filmed the “Birth of a Na- 
tion.” 

DID NOT AVOID ALL STEREOTYPES 

The producers of “Glory” did not avoid all stereo- 
types. It lapsed into the most dreadful one when it 
treated the “contrabands,” runaway slaves following the 
Union army, as happy-go-lucky clowns out for a lark. It 
was these self-emancipated slaves, dubbed by General 
B.F. Butler as “contrabands” in order to avoid using the 
word “emancipation,” who were the very people that 
changed the Northern goal of the War from maintaining 
the Union to liberation of the slaves. Their act of self- 
emancipation, as W.E.B. DuBois points out, caused the 
United States government “with perplexed and laggard 
steps” to follow “in the footsteps of the Black slaves.” 

Another bothersome feature of “Glory” is the mean- 
ing of the character “Thomas,” the only Black intellec- 
tual in the 54th Regiment and a school chum of the 
Regiment’s white Colonel, Robert Gould Shaw. Why 
was “Thomas” so mercilessly ridiculed by the runaway 
slave soldier (played by Denzel Washington) for reading 
books and talking like white folks? 

Focusing on this alleged tension between literate and 
^ non-literate Black soldiers helped obscure the major 
struggle between the Black soldiers and Lincoln’s War 
Department which stubbornly refused to give officers’ 
ranks to Blacks on the ground that Blacks lack the lit- 
eracy to hold such positions. 

Excluding Blacks from the officers’ ranks and giving 
them a lower rate of pay was the major internal racial 
battle line in the Northern Army. Joseph T. Glatthaar 
in his recent book, Forged in Battle, an excellent histo- 
ry of the relationship of Black soldiers and white offi- 
cers during the Civil War, shows that there were a 
number of Blacks within the 54th Regiment who could 
have been capable officers. He singles out Sgt. Maj. 
Louis Douglass, one of Frederick Douglass’ two sons 
serving in the 54th, as a man whose literacy and leader- 
ship quality was equal to and above many of the white 
officers serving in the Union Army. 

DOUGLASS AND THE WAR 

“Glory” does not portray the character of Sgt. Maj. 
Louis Douglass. And it’s highly doubtful that Morgan 
Freeman’s role as the Black Sergeant Major is a com- 
posite of Louis Douglass. But this omission is minor 
compared to the small role, hardly more than a walk-on 
part, that was given to Frederick Douglass. Douglass 


was one of the prime movers in getting Lincoln to per- 
mit Blacks to serve in the Union Army as combatants, 
and was the primary recruiting agent for the 54th and 
55th Massachusetts (colored) Regiments. 

From the beginning of the Civil War Douglass ar- 
gued that it was not wholly a "white man’s war,” 
that "liberty won by white men would lose half its 
luster.” "Who would be free must strike the blow.” 
He urged Lincoln to unchain the powerful Black 
hand against the foe (see The Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass) 

After the 54th’s assault on Fort Wagner, Douglass 
went to Washington to protest directly to the President 
the reluctance of the War Department to put Black sol- 
diers on equal footing with white soldiers. He not only 
raised the issue of unequal pay, but why had the Gov- 
ernment remained silent and done absolutely nothing 
when Black soldiers captured at Fort Wagner by the 
Confederacy were slain in cold blood, mutilated or sold 
into slavery? When Lincoln gave only abstract answers 
about the possibility of punishing innocent Confederate 
soldiers if the government acted rashly, Douglass tem- 
porarily suspended his recruiting activities. 

What the film did not express, but what Blacks and 
Abolitionists knew well, was the threatening political 
possibility that Lincoln’s “tenderness” toward Southern 
sensibilities was opening the pathway toward a negotiat- 
ed peace — a peace that would leave slavery intact. The 
answer to this type of retrogressionism was to turn the 
Civil War concretely into an anti-slavery war by arming 
Blacks to fight for their own liberation. This was the 
major political issue in the North prior to 1863. Today, 
bourgeois historians have acknowledged that the forma- 
tion of Black regiments meant the transformation of the 
Civil War into a revolution to overthrow the old order. 

At Fort Wagner on July 18, 1863, Black troops of the 
54th delivered a fatal blow to the old order, even 
though they did not win in a military sense. At the very 
moment of their “Glory” a “new order” of racism arose 
in New York City with lynchings of Black people and 
the burning of a Black orphanage — the New York City 
(sic) Draft Riots. 



2,500 Detroiters celebrated in the streets after 
Nelson Mandela’s release from prison. Cele- 
brations were held in cities throughout the U.S. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

The immediacy of the unfolding internationalization 
of the Black struggle in South Africa, however, is not 
unrelated to the historic-philosophic world view of the 
Black dimension published in the January-Februaiy 
News & Letters in the column, “From the Writings of 
Raya Dunayevskaya.” In that column Dunayevskaya in- 
sisted that “It is of the essence to show that there has 
never been any separation between past and present 
and future on the question of the Black Dimension. And 
that holds both for the U.S. and for Africa.” 

The reason she gave for maintaining the integrality of 
history as past, present and future in the U.S. and Afri- 
ca was that “in the 1950s... I considered so important 
was the coming birth of a Third World as a new stage, 
both historically and philosophically, that Nationalism, 
Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions needed to be made a category along with 
Marxism and Freedom — a category directed against 
the administrative mentality which 'was the new enemy 
■within the revolutionary movement. Nor was it an acci- 
dent that it came precisely at the time when I didn’t 
consider West Europe and the U.S. and all the ‘ad- 
vanced’ countries advanced philosophically, ideological- 
ly, or even culturally.” 

Thus, what we have called a world view of the 
Black dimension is no mere geopolitical designation. 
On the contrary, the "changed world” that we have 
confronted ever since counter-revolution emerged 
from within the Grenada Revolution, in October 
1983, to open the door to Reagan’s imperialist inva- 
sion, has exercised an objective compulsion to dig 
philosophically into the Marxist-Humanist world 
view of the Black dimension. The imperative to dig 
deep philosophically also arises from need to see the 
absolute opposite of today’s myraid crises, political 
retrogressions and counter-revolutions, namely, "the 
revolutionary Black dimension as ongoing” 

While Nelson Mandela’s walk from Victor Verster prison 


evoked the recollection of South Africa’s generations of re- 
sistance, at the opposite end of the world, in capitalist 
America, we confront an “American apartheid” of poverty, 
“underclass” despair, virulent racism from campus to com- 
munity, as well as its opposite, Black mass revolt. The dis- 
solution of American capitalist society begins here, in the 
interminable poverty of the Black masses. For as Marx 
said, such “new passions and new forces” bred by capitalist 
impoverishment constituted the absolute law of motion of 
capitalist society, culminating in the negation of the neg- 
ation. In his political writings Marx spelled it out as 
revolution in permanence. 

IDEOLOGY, ORGANIZATION, PHILOSOPHY 

The ideological mask of bourgeois “democracy” is not 
the only artifice that hides this revolutionary dimension. 
It also assumes the form of a narrow vanguardism or 
administrative mentality which calls for discipline in the 
ranks of the movement while it “organizes” the results 
of the struggle because it sees no further need for dia- 
lectical development. 

In opposition to this, Dunayevskaya’s concept of phil- 
osophy and revolution has us confront Hegel’s absolute 
method as the way the mind of a people forms a con- 
crete idea of their freedom and experiences its self-de- 
termination as a drive toward liberation. “The mind of 
a people,” wrote Hegel, “in its richness is an organiza- 
tion.. .directed to one end (freedom).” 

Today’s African and Third World revolutions remain 
unfinished, due in large part to the substitutionism of 
false alternatives for Marx’s philosophy of revolution in 
permanence. However, if we are to overcome the barri- 
ers to comprehending the world view of the Black di- 
mension as revolutionary and ongoing, we will have to 
begin by grasping the absolute movement of the dialec- 
tic of philosophy and organization. What Raya Dunay- 
evskaya came to view as Black masses as vanguard 
is not only the content but the method of that dialectic. 
The further concretization of that method is the philo- 
sophic challenge of the Black world. 
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Direct from South Africa 

Mayekiso: On negotiations 

The following excerpts of a speech by Moses Mayekiso 
were recently printed in Umtapo Focus. 

How do Margaret Thatcher and F.W. de Klerk 
1 want to negotiate? They want negotiations to take 
place over the heads of the people. They would re- 
ally like to be able to negotiate without the people 
or the organisations of the people at all. 

The Mass Democratic Movement (MDM) has 
been discussing this seriously. There are some peo- 
ple who see negotiations as an end in themselves. 
We are not opposed to a negotiated political settle- 
ment but we do not see negotiations in isolation. 

At present, we would not be negotiating from a 
position of strength. 

: What do we need to do to change this? At our 

third Congress of South African Trade Unions con- 
gress we set ourselves two main tasks: to smash the 
Labour Relations Act and the attack on the work- 
ing class which we are now facing, thereby showing 
that the organised working class is a force which 
cannot be ignored in deciding the future of South 
Africa, and to strengthen and rebuild where neces- 
sary the democratic structures in the community 
and in the factories, mines and shops. 

The MDM, in fact most organisations working 
for liberation, have been facing very seriously the 
urgent need to establish structures at all levels 
which allow the full involvement of all the people 
in the struggle against repression and exploitation, 
in structures which ensure democratic involvement , 
in decision-making through accountability, man- 
dates afcd reporting back. 

These structures must also ensure that the soeie- 
I ty which results will be a truly democratic society, 
j ~ What do we want? We do not want only a civil 
rights teovament. Most of the workers in our un- 
ions believe that only democratic socialism can re- 
solve the fundamental problem of creating and dis- 
tributing the wealth needed to give everyone in 
thi» c#jntry a decent life. 

Our millions of allies in other countries must not 
let up on the pressure of sanctions now, or de 
Klerk and imperialism will try to negotiate a settle- 
ment which excludes the masses from the negotiat- 
ing process, which does not give any power to the 
masses, which does not end exploitation and which 
aafegifards only the interests of imperialism. 

Negotiations are not a game Of chess. They are 
part pf a struggle for power. We cannot let the bal- 
ance of power be in favour of de Klerk and his al- 
| lies. It must be in favour of the masses. 

Down with Police Barricades 

Los Angeles, CA — Residents in a 40-square-block 
area of Black and Latino South-Central LA have been 
the objects of the latest strategy in the “war on 
drugs” — police barricades. At every intersection along 
the perimeter of the neighborhood, there are heavy 
wooden easels with metal signs declaring, “narcotics en- 
forcement area; entrance to residents only.” The neigh- 
borhood is now constantly patrolled by police — on foot, 
in cars, and even mini-vans, who enforce the rule of the 
barricade by stopping anyone they choose and demand- 
ing to see proof that they are residents. 

The chief of police claims that this enclave of martial 
law is keeping the “outsider” drug dealers out of the 
area, but residents are said that that’s not all it’s doing. 
And to add insult to injury is the LAPD’s propaganda 
blitz, designed to sell this program of oppression to its 
victims. Their survey claims that 598 out of 600 resi- 
dents questioned want the barricade, but activists point 
out that residents were asked before the barricade went 
up and people found out what it really means. 

About 50 residents and community activists gath- 
ered to discuss the reality of the barricade. One 
woman from the area said, "No, I don’t like it. I feel 
like I’m in jail. We can’t even visit our neighbors 
without being questioned!” 

While there haven’t yet been any violent confronta- 
tions in the barricaded area, this latest police muscle- 
flexing is occurring against the backdrop of a long wave 
of city and county-wide police brutality. This year the 
LAPD have beaten up dozens of youth, and a LA coun- 
ty sheriffs deputy murdered the unarmed 27-year-old 
Nation of Islam member Oliver Beasley — according to 
one witness, as he knelt crying “don’t shoot!” “Routine” 
traffic stops are ending in routine deaths when fed-up 
young men resist the police’s humiliating commands to 
“lie face down on the sidewalk.” 

Because of all of this, the 50 people at the first com- 
munity meeting are determined that the whole police 
state must come down. They have already exerted 
enough pressure that the police chief now says, “...if the 
community says they don’t want the barricades, they 
will come down.” So the work that lies ahead is to 
make a platform for the real voice of the community, 
and to overcome the brainwashing that has affected 
some residents. Participants plan to do their own sur- 
vey. They will ask if residents approve of the barricade. 

Far from making “anti-barricade” the political focus, 
this coalition is driven by deeper questions that may 
have far-reaching ramifications. Why must we always 
only react defensively to attack? Can we transform this 
into a movement for the kind of community we want? 
What does Black unity mean? Can we transcend uniting 
“just because we’re all Black,” and find an idea that 
wifi truly hold us together? — Karl Armstrong 
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Students sit-in, boycott Selma schools | Hal Draper, 1914-1990 I 


Editor’s note: March, 1990 marks the 25th anniversary 
of the Selma to Montgomery civil rights march with its vi- 
cious police attack on marchers on the Edmund Pettus 
bridge. Commemorations will be taking place along the 
route of the march. The struggle continues in Selma today 
with a school sit-in and an economic boycott sparked by 
the firing of the first Black Superintendent of Schools in 
Selma, Dr. Norward Rousell. Below we print excerpts from 
an interview with an activist in the current protest. 

Selma, Ala. — The students began boycotting the 
schools when the school board fired the Superintendent 
of Schools, refusing to renew his contract. When Dr. 
Rousell came in there were so many things that needed 
changing. We didn’t realize that the school didn’t even 
have a curriculum. The school board for years was all- 
white. It is only recently that Black people got on the 
school board. It. has now reached six whites and five 
Blacks. But the schools are 70% Black. 

They had been planning to fire him ever since he 
attacked the "leveling” system. It is that leveling 
system which really took away the self-esteem of 
Blacks. We called it racial tracking. The kids report- 
ed to their parents that there were some subjects 
that they wanted to take like algebra, biology and 
maybe a foreign language. Of course they would be 
told that it is not on your level. All the Black kids 
would be told that. 

The students decided to sit-in inside the school. They 
were joined by some of the parents. The governor sent 
troops into the schools. The troops are still there even 
though the sit-in is over. 

During the sit-in there were no classes at the school. 
The Black community organized a committee to walk 
guard at night at the school to protect the students. 
They didn’t trust the police. All the students in the sit- 
in were Black. While the students took over the school, 
the Black community was having marches. One Satur- 
day, Dr. Joseph Lowery from SCLC came. We marched 
to the school. We had speeches, left there and went to 
the Mayor’s house, where we sang and prayed. Then 
we marched to the home of one of our leaders who was 
ill, Rose Sanders, and serenaded her. Then we went to 
Wal-Mart department store, which is one of the places 
that is on our list for an economic boycott. 



It is now 25 years after the Selma to Montgomery 
march and that whole struggle. And yet they are trying 
to take us back to the old days. If we don’t stand up 
and stand strong we will go back. The anniversary 
march is going to have a lot of meaning for today. 
There will be a lot of people from all over this nation. 

After the students went back to school they went 
into the cafeteria and started singing a freedom song. 
The students were suspended and given a choice of 
being out of school for three days or going to an alter- 
native school ana not remaining at Selma High. 

We are not giving up. You know this inferior edu- 
cation, we have experienced that going back for 100 
years and more. It seems like the white man, he 
wants to just keep it that way. 

We have been having meetings daily and nightly 
here. We are having an economic boycott. We are mak- 
ing an appeal to the people to do no buying for Easter. 
At the same time we are all preparing for the 25th an- 
niversary in Selma. 

— Activist yesterday and today 


Hal Draper’s life as a Marxist writer and political ac- 
tivist stretched from student organizing for the Young 
People’s Socialist League in the 1930s, through becom- 
ing a Trotskyist active in the Workers Party in the 
1940s, to chronicler of the Free Speech Movement in 
the 1960s, and author of the multi-volume Karl Marx’s 
Theory of Revolution and founder of the Center for 
Socialist History in the 1980s. 

Within the Trotskyist movement his path crossed 
that of Raya Dunayevskaya in the 1940s. Both opposed 
any designation of Russia as a workers’ state, but Dra- 
per believed Russia to be a “bureaucratic collectivist” 
society as opposed to Dunayevskaya’s analysis of Russia 
as state-capitalist. 

Calling himself an independent socialist, Draper was 
associated with a number of the young radicals who 
were at the center of the Free Speech Movement in 
Berkeley in the 1960s. His Berkeley, The New Student 
Revolt was a most important history of that movement. 
It was in this same period that Dunayevskaya wrote 
her own analysis of the Free Speech Movement, seeing 
its relation with the ongoing Black struggle, and chal- 
lenging the young activists of the 1960s to establish a 
continuity with the Humanism of Marx. 

It was that dimension of the Humanism of Marx, par- 
ticularly as it spoke to the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment, that became a sharp point of differentiation be- 
tween Draper and Dunayevskaya. Draper’s “Marx and 
Engels on Women’s Liberation” sought to make an 
amalgam of Marx’s and Engels’ views. Dunayevskaya 
responded that Draper had misconstrued Marx’s view, 
both in dismissing Marx’s Humanist Essays as “lucub- 
rations of this newfledged socialist,” and in ignoring 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks which sharply diverged 
from Engels’ The Origin of the Family. In 1979 Dunay- 
evskaya sharply critiqued Draper’s method of analysis, 
limiting himself to “excavation”of Marx’s writings. 

Nonetheless Dunayevskaya was appreciative of much 
of Draper’s research into Marx’s writings on many sub- 
jects. It is in that sense that Draper’s three-volame 
Marx-Engels Cyclopedia will remain a valuable re- 
search source for Marx scholars and activists for many 
decades to come. — Eugene Walker 


Poisoning the environment has become the way of life 


(continued from page 1) 

pounds of 320 toxic substances in 1987, if we are to 
trust industry’s own reports. Incomplete as these re- 
ports are, it* took years of agitation by workers and the 
environmental movement to achieve the right-to-know 
laws we do have on workplace chemicals. 

Only eight of the 320 chemicals are regulated by the 
EPA. As is typical, one of the eight — benzene, the con- 
taminant that forced the recent Perrier recall — is known 
to be hazardous just because so many of the millions of 
workers exposed to it have experienced some poisoning 
of their bone marrow and developed aplastic anemia or 
fatal leukemia. 

• Each link in the nuclear chain — from uranium min- 
ing (see “U.S.-Let Uranium Miners Dig and Then Die,” 
January- February N&L) and milling to power plants to 
bomb production — exposes workers to cancer-causing ra- 
diation and generates deadly radioactive waste. Aside 
from what has already leaked out, all of that material is 
now stored in containers that can last only a tiny frac- 
tion of the time the waste will. 

The Department of Energy is trying to convince the 
public that its proposed sites near a volcano in Nevada 
and in a salt dome in New Mexico can safely store the 
waste for the hundreds of thousands of years it will re- 
main lethal. But since no one can even predict longterm 
changes in climate and geology, the truth is no one 
knows how much waste will leak out, or when. 

Clearly it is not just a question of the residue of 
what is produced. It is the way science and technolo- 
gy are directed, not toward human needs but toward 
warfare and production. More, it is the very manner 
in which capitalist society produces — in the factory 
or in the field. 

...IN THE FACTORIES 

An Eckrich meatpacking worker in Chicago told N&L: 
“The chemicals they use at Eckrich burn you if they 
get on you. That goes into the sewer — and how much 
stays on the meat? Twice a year the water discharge is 
sampled. Once Eckrich was fined $10,000 for the water 
pollution — that’s nothing to them! 

“They smoke meat there. They say the smoke was 
tested and is safe. Your eyes tear up and you can’t 
breathe; they’re saying that’s natural. Eventually some- 
one will die from it. They don’t care. Who pays for 
their studies? Are they giving us truth or lies? Capital- 
ism destroys the quality of life just by the way it 
works.” 

...IN THE FIELDS 

In the fields, capitalist factory-style agribusiness doses 
farmworkers, along with food, with deadly pesticides. 
Worldwide, one million people are poisoned by pesti- 
cides each year, and 20,000 die. In the U.S., grape pick- 
ers are often sprayed with pesticides without warning, 
and they have no place even to wash their hands before 
eating. To fight these inhuman conditions, the United 
Farm Workers are carrying on a grape boycott. 

Long ago, Marx saw such conditions as the nature of 
human life — of workers’ lives— under capitalism: "For 
the worker even the need for fresh air ceases to be a 
need. Man returns to the cave dwelling again, but it 
is now poisoned by the pestilential breath of civiliza- 


tion.... Filth, this corruption and putrefaction which 
runs in the sewers of civilization (this is to be taken 
literally) becomes the element in which he lives.” 
(Humanist Essays, 1844) 

The world has long known of catastrophic localized 
consequences of pollution. We are now approaching 
global catastrophe. One element of that, global warming 
due to the greenhouse effect, has been researched by 
the government since the 1970s. 

BUSH PONTIFICATES 

But to this day Bush is calling for more research, 
and no action. At an international conference in No- 
vember, Bush was joined by Japan and Russia in en- 
dorsing a reduction in carbon dioxide emissions but tor- 
pedoing any deadline for doing so. 

The vehicle that was supposed to establish Bush as 
“the environmentalist president” was his 1991 budget 
proposal. What is “new” in his pathetic “America the 
Beautiful” program boils down to a $175 million tree- 
planting program. At the same time as Bush pontifi- 
cates about planting trees, $40 million will be spent to 
subsidize clear-cut logging that is now destroying the 
unique old-growth Tongass National Forest in Alaska. 

The global reach of capitalism’s ecological devasta- 
tion can be seen in the growing export of dangerous 
industries and substances to debt-laden Third World 
lands. Multinational corporations combine superex- 
ploitation of labor with unregulated pollution, as in 
Union Carbide’s pesticide plant in Bhopal, India, 
which killed thousands of people and crippled thou- 
sands more in 1984 by spewing 30 tons of methyl 
isocyanate into the air. 

In addition, tens of thousands of tons of toxic wastes 
from Western Europe and North America are shipped 
yearly to the Third World, where safety regulations are 
even less adequate and thus less costly. In just one in- 
stance, an Italian waste broker rented a backyard in 
Koko, Nigeria, for $100 a month, without telling the 
owner that he was receiving 4,000 tons of lethal PCBs 
and other toxins, which began to leach into the soil. 

MOVEMENTS IN EAST EUROPE 

Western Europe sends even more of its hazardous 
waste to Eastern Europe than to Africa. In January, 150 
people from East and West Germany converged at the 
Schoenberg dump in the East to protest dumping of 
West German waste, which had already leaked into 
water supplies, killing fish and threatening human 
health. 

Especially since the Chernobyl nuclear reactor ex- 
plosion in the Ukraine in 1986, ecology has been a 
top concern for East Europeans, who live with some 
of the world’s worst smog, acid rain, dead lakes and 
rivers and contaminated soil, all of which cause high 
rates of cancer and other diseases. Now more than 
ever, the demonstrations are sweeping those coun- 
tries, especially Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 

The East Germans have had to fight the status of en- 
vironmental data as a state secret. In truth, movements 
in every country have to confront another form of pol- 
lution: a steady flow of virulent deception, lies and se- 
crecy from state and industry bureaucracies. 

The rulers treat the spread of the truth as a crime 


or disease: "Chernobyl Syndrome” is the Russian 
Communists’ name for the near-universal resistance 
to nukes in the USSR. In the U.S. it is called "NIM- 
BY” (not in my backyard). 

The movement in the U.S. has taken on a new char- 
acter in recent years, as grassroots groups targeting 
local industrial polluters have mushroomed. Hundreds 
of groups have been organized — many by women — in 
working-class communities and regularly receive reports 
from workers in the plants. Last July, for instance, the 
Baytown (Texas) Citizens Against Pollution revealed a 
memo written by a public relations officer at Exxon, 
who complained that the group learned of two accidents 
in the Baytown plant before the P.R. department did. 

YOUTH AND THE CREATION 
OF A NEW SOCIETY 

Since the 1960s, the core of environmental move- 
ments has been youth who saw what kind of earth they 
would inherit and saw the need for a very new kind of 
society, like the youths in DeKalb, 111., who produced 
buttons reading, “Save the earth; stop capitalist prod- 
uction!” As a 15-year-old woman said at a recent abor- 
tion rights rally in Chicago, “Young people are the fu- 
ture. But when we look at this world, we feel that our 
future is being destroyed.” 

Not only the youth, but 80% of U.S. adults in a poll 
last year felt that "protecting the environment is so 
important that requirements and standards cannot 
be too high, and continuing environmental .improve- 
ments must be made regardless of cost.” 

In striking contrast, what’s important to Bush is not 
protecting the environment, but “economic growth and 
free market.” Thus he has backpedaled on everything 
from the greenhouse effect and the Clean Air Act to 
wetlands preservation. Bush must have been laughing 
up his sleeve last month when the criticism of eight en- 
vironmental groups was diverted to his lightning rod — 
chief of staff John Sununu — instead of Bush himself, 
whom they applaud because he gives them “access.” 

Such “access” — or begging for scraps at the rulers’ ta_- 
ble — is the only alternative left to those who want to - | 
solve the environmental problems but see the workers 
only as victims, not as subjects whose creativity can up- 
root capitalist society, which can only persist, as Marx 
wrote, “by simultaneously undermining the original 
sources of all wealth — the soil and the worker.” 

The simmering outrage over the despoliation of | 
the earth could at any moment explode into a mass 
movement here, as it has at other times and places. 

To truly make a new beginning towards a human so- 
ciety in a healthy world, the movement will have to 
go beyond technological "solutions” to challenge 
capitalist control of science and technology; and it 
will have to see the opposite of capitalist production 
in the workers’ and other freedom movements at 
home and abroad. 

When Marx wrote nearly 150 years ago that to “have 
one basis for life and another for science is a priori a 
lie” he was pointing the way toward a new society 
where science has a human direction and where life will 
mean new human relations. That still remains the hu- 
man endeavor. 
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Direct from Czechoslovakia 

Some reflections 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — The East European 
revolutions are probably the most spontaneous peoples’ 
movement in Europe during the last 100 years. There is 
no wonder that the slogan “We are the people” was one 
of the most repeated ones last autumn: first during the 
mass demonstrations that took place in Leipzig, Dres- 
den and East Berlin that led to the fall of Honecker 
and his regime in the German Democratic Republic; lat- 
er also in Czechoslovakia and Romania. The demon- 
strators wished to underline two facts: 1) the people’s 
sovereignty. It was the demonstrators, not those who 
pretended to speak for them, who the constitution de- 
clared had the power; 2) their dignity. It was confronted 
with all the apparatus and power that had humiliated 
them. 

WAVES OF REVOLUTION 

As the waves of revolution extended also to the dicta- 
torships of Bulgaria and Romania, “We are the people” 
turned out to mean as well an uprising against the two 
superpowers. The smaller countries that lie between the 
Soviet and the West German borders aspire to have as 
much freedom in their external relations as they are in- 
troducing internally. 

Both the speed and divergence of the political scenery 
in these countries is conditioned by the differing weight 
of those social groups who were leading the revolution. 

Let’s start with the youth. There were no youth rep- 
resentatives at the round table in Warsaw last year, at 
the conference which broke the Communist Party (CP) 
dominance. In Czechoslovakia, it was the students who 
spearheaded the uprising last November. The youths’ 
part in the Romanian rebellion was also relatively 
prominent. In Bulgaria the youth is not much more 
than one element of the opposition. In the USSR it 
seems to be only latent. In East Germany (GDR), the 
youth had no outstanding role. This is the case in Hun- 
gary as well. 

ROLE OF THE WORKERS 

As far as the workers are concerned, they joined the 
beginning of the revolution in Czechoslovakia with the 
general strike, i.e. within the first ten days. Since the 
Hungarian evolution away from Communism was a 
creeping one — it could well be said to be “the oldest” in 
East Europe — the Hungarian workers let it pass “over 
their heads,” and are mostly concerned with keeping 
their living standards. In Poland, Solidarity is the 
strongest political force in the country. We cannot go 
into details here, but let us state that Solidarity is not a 
coherent movement any more, and the workers’ support 
of it is waning. 

No clear picture emerges in Romania concerning the 
role of workers in the changing political structures. The 
same is true in Bulgaria. Besides, these two countries 
have hardly a democratic tradition, not in the pre-Com- 
munist days, nor after the war. Independent workers’ 
organizations defending their rights, both political and 
social, can be expected to appear in the near future. 

The situation is different in Czechoslovakia. The um- 
brella organization of the Civil Forum found some out- 
spoken worker representatives in the strike committees 


on East Europe 

of many production enterprises. The workers were also 
capable of organizing independent trade unions against 
the official trade unions. 

THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

There remains one group too important not to be 
mentioned here — the intelligentsia. The writers, espe- 
cially in the case of Czechoslovakia, as well as the ac- 
tors, the singers, be it pop or folk or jazz, prepared the 
ground for the revolutionary changes, especially since 
1968, by telling the people (by artistic means of course) 
the truth about the regime, thus sharpening the peo- 
ple’s awareness against the deafening Communist indoc- 
trination. Czechoslovakia may be the clearest case in 
this respect, having found its expression in the election 
of a dramatist as the country’s president. 

But a similar role was played by many East German 
writers. Neither can the activities of the underground 
publishing houses in Poland, during the emergency 
years following Jaruzelski’s 1981 coup, be underestimat- 
ed. Of lesser importance were the activities of the intel- 
ligentsia in Romania and Bulgaria. This was so because 
of the stifling dictatorship and its all-embracing security 
forces. Hungary lived through changing periods of sup- 
pression and liberalization ever since 1956, so its politi- 
cal atmosphere was not as depressive as in the other 
countries of East Europe. It did not “need” that degree 
of spiritual preparation for its rebellion. 

What unites all these different countries in their 
struggle is the quest for freedom: externally from Soviet 
domination, internally from the Communist rule. Other- 
wise, each of them finds itself in a different situation, at 
a different moment of its development. There is, in this 
writer’s opinion, not enough common ground for any 
kind of united action, even for such goals which all of 
them are trying to reach — some kind of association with 
the European communities. Each East European coun- 
try has to arrive at such a goal in its own way. 

With the Comecon virtually having fallen apart, and 
the Warsaw Pact but formally in existence, there is 
nothing even on the outside that could draw these 
countries together. The governments may sympathize 
with each other, the nations may overcome historical 
antipathies, but East Europe is becoming for the next 
decade at least, a zone of small independent states com- 
peting for the favors of the European Community, and 
leaving behind the USSR more and more. Their strike 
for freedom cannot be halted, not even by the super- 
powers in the name of “balance” or “disarmament.” 
The immense movement of these nations is a major 
proof of its spontaneous power. 

With the growing shadow of a united Germany loom- 
ing ahead, the West may look upon this part of “the 
European house” as being occupied by unruly neigh- 
bors. How much freedom they will gain for themselves 
will depend also on forces we have tried to sketch here. 
Sharp class conflicts and clashes may come into the 
open now that the iron fist of Communist totalitarian- 
ism has opened. We have to watch these societies and 
the coming class fights to see if the newly won freedom 
is to stay. 


In-person report 

What kind of E. Germany? 

Erfurt, East Germany — In January and Febru- 
ary there were again massive demonstrations in Berlin, 
Leipzig and Erfurt. The main immediate issue was 
Prime Minister Modrow’s call to reform the officially 
disbanded but still operative state security apparatus. 

In Leipzig and Erfurt, where I was, the masses chant- 
ed “Stasi Raus," [secret police out] and “never again 
with the SED,” [the ruling party], waving the red, gold 
and black flag. In Erfurt, leaders of the opposition and 
ordinary people got up to speak against the 40 years of 
tyranny; many spoke of 55 years of tyranny, linking the 
Nazis and the Communists. 

When. Modrow says “Neo-Nazism,” the people shout 
“We’ll take care of the Nazis!”; when Modrow says “Re- 
member Karl and Rosa” (Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg) the people shout back, “That’s exactly 
what we are doing!” After 40 years of indoctrination 
the people remember the real heritage of Karl and 
Rosa. These are the historical figures of German history 
that appeal to them the most. 

The opposition parties are the SPD, Democratic Caff, 
Democracy Now, and Democratic Bridge. New Forum 
does not call itself a party, but a forum for discussion 
and advocacy. All these parties are, in varying degrees, 
for a social-democratic program, against any coalition 
with the old forces and for reunification. Some say this 
should not be on “any terms” — i.e., those that would 
make East Germany an economic and political depen- 
dency of the West. 

The opposition is vibrant, fluid and participatory: 
nurses, factory workers, farmers, shopworkers, ordi- 
nary people filnd themselves facing Modrow and 
speaking at demonstrations. The microphone is free 
to any who want to speak, and I found this amazing 
because in the U.S. only "experts” and party hacks 
ever get to speak. 

The struggle now in East Germany is to keep the 
Stasi down and prepare for the elections. In the Weimar 
district on the 12th of January they had a half-day gen- 
eral strike to show their determination to get the gov- 
ernment to move on issues such as the shortage of 
housing and the poor quality of living conditions. Mo- 
drow found that he couldn’t reinstate his hated Stasi 
(the secret police) and backed down — if he didn’t 
there would have been a nationwide general strike. 

Later at the “Red Town Hall” farmers from all over 
the country rallied for better housing — an important de- 
mand outside the comfort of East Berlin, as people live 
in decaying, unreconstructed apartment complexes and 
in shacks. 

The election is the next crucial point and it will show 
whether the new forms of organization shown by the 
opposition, the people, continue once members of the 
opposition takes power. “One Germany in one Europe” 
is the demand that almost everyone now voices. But it 
still remains a question: on what terms and what kind 
of democracy East Germany will become. One thing is 
clear — it must have institutional controls against the 
abuse and concentration of power in a small group, and 
it must keep self-determination and the value of the 
people discovered in this non-violent revolution alive. 

— Eric 


— Marxist-Humanism and the East European Revolts — 

Can you help us pay for and send this Polish translation of Raya I Selected Writings on East Europe and 

Dunayevskaya ’s "State-Capitalism and the East European Revolts ” into Poland? Russia by Raya Dunayevskaya 


From the Preface 

East Europe’s struggle over the last three and a half 
decades against totalitarian state-capitalism, which calls 
itself “Communism,” has been inseparable from the de- 
velopment of the philosophy of Marxist-Humahism — the 
restatement for our age of what Marx had called “a 
new Humanism.” From its birth in the 1950s, that glob- 
al philosophy, founded in the U.S. by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, has stood in total opposition to both poles of 
world capital — whether in its “private” form as in the 
U.S. ( or its state-capitalist form, as in Russia and China. 

This first-ever Polish translation of “State Capitalism 
and the East European Revolts” — Chapter 8 from Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution, from He- 
gel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973)— is being 
published at a time when events in Poland seem to be 
very! different from those taking place when the work 
was first written. The Polish workers’ revolt of 1970-71 
had just erupted, and Dunayevskaya saw in that revolt, 
which begins this chapter, proof of the new epoch of 
freedom struggles that began with the historic East 
German workers’ uprising on June 17, 1953.... 

What makes the study of this chapter so crucial to- 
day is not that the situation is the same as when it was 
written, but that the dialectic projected here speaks 
powerfully to Poland now and confronts the pulls that 
are forever diverting the movement for freedom onto 
dead-end paths. 

In her ceaseless development and deepening of the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism that was born in 1953, 
Dunayevskaya participated in freedom struggles and di- 
alogue with thinkers and revolutionaries world-wide. 
Her three-decade-long dialogue with East Europe was 
woven into the very fabric of her unique body of ide- 
as.... 



In her 1982 Introduction to an expanded edition of 
Philosophy and Revolution she wrote: “I am especially 
proud of the fact that the very first paragraph of Chap- 
ter 8 begins with the spontaneous upsurges of 1970 in 
Gdansk and Szczecin, since they set the foundation for 
what is happening in the 1980s. That East European 
dissidents helped to write that chapter played no small 
part in the result that it still sounds so current.” 


Raya Dunayevskaya wrote extensively on East Eu- 
rope over a period of four decades. Below are a few of 

those many writings. 

• "A Post-World War n View of Marx’s Human- 
ism, 1843-83; Marxist Humanism, 1950-1980s”. 
Published in Praxis International (Vol. 8 No.3. 
Oct., 1988.) Available in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, microfilm #11588 

• "In Memoriam of the Hungarian Revolution: 
Spontaneity pf Action and Organization of 
Thought” Weekly Political Letter September 17, 
1961 microfilm #2954 

• Czechoslovakia: Revolution and Counter-Revolu- 
tion, Oct. 1968, microfilm # 3940 

• "Russia as State-Capitalist Society,” the original 
historical analysis Microfilm # 4760 

• "Poland: Counter-revolution drives the revolu- 
tion underground; the resistance continues” N&L 
Jan.-Feb. 1982 microfilm # 7406 

• "Twenty-five years of East European revolt and 
of the re-creation of Marx’s Marxism” N&L 
March, 1982. Microfilm # 7409 


— Enclosed is $ to help pay for and send 

the Polish translation of Dunayevskaya’s chapter 
on East Europe into Poland. 

Please send me the following Microfilm #s of 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on East Europe: , 

f j f 

Name Address 

City State Zip 

Send to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Chicago, B. 60605. 
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Youth 


Women fight parental consent laws 


by Sheila Fuller 

“As a woman, I have a mind. Because I’m a youth, it 
does not mean that I have less of a mind than anyone 
else. My body is my own. I know what’s good for my 
body and what is not. Parental consent for abortion is 
not good for my mind or body. It cheats me of my in- 
telligence, my right as a woman and as a human being. 
The thought of having parental consent robs young 
women of having control of their own bodies and puts it 
into the hands of their parents. This is not right. And I 
will fight this to the very end.” 

These are the words of a 15-year-old high school stu- 
dent who spoke at a rally for women’s reproductive 
rights in January in Chicago. At this rally of 300 mainly 
young women, many high school students took the floor 
at an open microphone session and spoke passionately 
of their opposition to parental consent laws, their strug- 
gle against oppressive relations between parents and 
children, between men and women in this society, and 
their struggle to be recognized as independent thinking 
human beings. 

This rally was another manifestation of a new phe- 
nomenon — the large presence of young teenage women 
at women’s liberation and anti-war rallies over the last 
few years. In various cities across the U.S., young wom- 
en have been organizing groups in their high schools 
and neighborhoods. 

As young women, we have faced a barrage of at- 
tacks from the Bush and Reagan administrations 
which are taking away our right to decide on any as- 
pect of our lives. Presently, the U.S. Supreme Court 
is deciding on two cases from Ohio and Minnesota, 
where pro-choice activists are appealing laws which 
force teenagers to notify their parents before an 
abortion. At the same time, following the Supreme 
Court’s virtual overturning of a woman's right to a 
legal abortion last July, state legislatures have been 
passing parental consent laws and bills in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. (See article, pg. 2) Many other 
states are now enforcing their previously unenforced 
parental consent laws. 

These attacks have been accompanied by a whole 
host of bills and studies trying to restrict young women 
and men’s lives. In the state of Washington, the legisla- 
ture passed a bill which made it a crime for youth un- 
der age 18 to have sex. In Chicago, bills have been pro- 
posed to ban sex education in high schools. In New Or- 
leans, a new study, backed by the Bush administration, 
had the gall to claim that pregnancy is beneficial for 
teenagers — especially working class teenagers — because 
working class women “give birth to healthier babies 
when they are young.” Nothing shows more clearly, the 
degeneracy of the mentality behind this study. For 
those who support it, women are nothing but mindless 
baby machines and bodies to exploit — as women and as 
workers. 

Young women are dying in the U.S. today from self- 
induced abortions. Two years ago, a 17-year-old woman, 
Rebecca Bell, died from a self-induced abortion in Indi- 
anapolis because she was afraid to tell her parents that 
she was pregnant and wanted an abortion. Her tragic 

Avoid ‘empty utopianism’ 

De Kalb, Ill.-l ’m beginning to see the objectivity 
of Peter Wermuth’s essay article, “Dunayevskaya vs. 
Lukacs on the creativity of cognition — Paths to internal- 
izing the Idea of Freedom,” in the January-February is- 
sue of News & Letters, especially what he says about 
the need to internalize the philosophy if we are going to 
have new beginnings. I was struck by the following par- 
agraph: 

“Lukacs never reached this vision of a totally new 
society that ‘transcends’ both private capitalism 
and ‘vulgar communism.’ But today’s Marxist-Hu- 
manists who ‘accept’ this vision must not skip over 
the process by which Marx comes to it. He gets 
there, first by projecting the inseparability of His- 
tory from the dialectic, and second by plunging 
deeply into the dialectic of absolute negativity it- 
self. In Marx’s hands the dialectic thereby not only 
reflects History, but also anticipates the future.” 
Among the Marxist-Humanist youth in De Kalb 
what I see as the first problem that arises when we 
simply "accept” Marx’s vision of a new society, with- 
out projecting the inseparability of History from the 
dialectic, and then plunging into the dialectic of ab- 
solute negativity, is that our dialogue with other 
youth suffers greatly. The reason for this is that 
without the dialectic of absolute negativity, Marx’s 
vision of a new society can be very easily reduced to 
an empty utopiansim. 

From my experience in the youth movement, I’ve 
found that most of the youth of the Reagan-Bush era 
are very skeptical, if not outright hostile, to anything 
that smacks of empty utopianism. This skepticism does 
not necessarily come from conservatism, as it might 
first appear, but it more often comes from dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing society and an awareness of the 
ultimate failure of the Russian Revolution and the mass 
movements of the 1960s. 

It is from this common ground that we have to ap- 
proach our dialogue with other youth, if we hope to ex- 
press the concrete universality of our vision of a new 
society. Sometimes we have a tendency to try to simpli- 
fy the ideas when talking to someone who is new in the 
hope that this will make the philosophy easier to grasp. 
Actually the opposite is true. It makes the philosophy 
harder to grasp. — Jim Guthrie 


death has become known because her parents have now 
become active opponents of parental consent laws. But 
many other deaths remain unreported. Daily, young 
women get beaten, abused and thrown out of their 
homes for becoming pregnant. Many others give birth 
to unwanted children and continue to face abuse by 
their parents and boyfriends. 

One high school student who is very concerned 
about parental consent laws told me: "Most of us 
don’t talk to our parents about anything. If you tell 
your parents you are pregnant, within a minute you 
can get kicked out of the house. Adults are so terri- 
fied of losing control over their kids because they 
never build a relationship based on trust with their 
kids. Parents think that if mandatory laws such as 
parental consent are passed, then their kids would 
confide in them. But laws won’t force kids to talk 
with their parents. They will just alienate us more.” 

She is raising a deep question about the state of hu- 
man relationships in this society, and how alienated 
they are. Another high school student told me: “This 
society thinks we are ignorant. It degrades the young 
mind and tells us to believe what we are told. But 
young minds aren’t closed. We want to be able to think 
for ourselves.” Young women today want to develop our 
minds in opposition to the retrogressionism we face dai- 
ly- 

To me, this is why the concept of “Woman as Reason 
and as revolutionary force,” which the founder of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, Raya Dunayevskaya developed becomes 
so urgent. (See “From the Writings of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya,” p. 5). Tracing out her concept and practice of 
woman as Reason, can enable us to develop our minds 
in our battles for women’s liberation and human libera- 
tion. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Shouting “asesino” and “murderer,” more than 150 
people in the Bushiwick section of Brooklyn, N.Y., Feb. 
3, protested the killings of two unarmed teenagers by 
police. Youth hissed and booed the more than 300 po- 
lice in riot gear lining the streets, and chanted “Hey, 
hey, 83rd (precinct), how many kids have you killed to- 
day!” Police claim they shot 14-year-old Jose Luis Le- 
bron and 17-year-old Louis Liranso because they 
thought they were drawing concealed weapons. 

* * * 

Of the more than 600 Palestinians killed by Israelis 
during the first two years of the intifada, 130 were un- 
der 16, according to the Israel Information Center for 
Human Rights in the Occupied Areas. The centrality of 
youth revolt is reflected in the army’s stepped-up at- 
tacks: more shooting at young people, causing rising 
numbers of deaths and injuries; more punishment of 
their parents, by seizing their property or blowing up 
their houses. 

* * * 

In Cotonou, Benin, West Africa, 20,000 demonstrators 
mostly young people, demanded the resignation of Pres- 
ident Mathieu Kerekou. “Kerekou resign — power to the 
people!” was their answer to his attempts to head off 
the protests by officially renouncing so-called “Marxism- 
Leninism.” Many workers joined the youths, shutting 
down government offices and shops. 


CIA off campus! 



About 75 students faced a dozen well-armed 
riot police, Feb. 14, as they protested CIA re- 
cruiters on Northwestern University campus 
in Evanston, 111. As plainclothes police video- 
taped the protest, one student said, "The peo- 
ple of East Europe have spent the last year 
throwing out the secret police — they’d be sur- 
prised to discover the kind of totalitarianism 
that exists here.” 


NYU Black grievances 

New York, N.Y. — Black New York University 
(NYU) students and administrators debated their situa- 
tion at a viewing of “Black By Popular Demand” on 
Feb. 13. The video, made by Iowa State University stu- 
dent G. Thomas Ferguson, focused on the problems of 
Black students at the predominantly-white school. The 
event was sponsored by the Office of African-American 
Student Services. 

The video was mostly interviews with Black students 
and administrators, white administrators and faculty. 
The Black students talked about feeling alone and fi- 
nancially strapped and that Iowa State didn’t make an^ 
effort to retain them. Black administrators diluted the 
students’ claims saying that while there was some truth 
to them, the students had to be more assertive and re- 
sponsible. A white professor focused on the unprepared- 
ness of the Black students to be at Iowa State in the 
first place. Most of the audience took offense at this 
professor’s remark. 

The University’s President said that as costs go up 
Iowa State would take less risk on Black students, espe- 
cially those labelled “at risk.” 

Black students talked of the need for more unity 
and agitation as a solution. The video’s maker even 
said "I’m sick and tired of people sitting around.” In 
the discussion that followed, many of the NYU stu- 
dents said that Iowa State’s situation was like 
NYU’s. 

Many grievances were voiced but the most powerful 
was that “...NYU students aren’t unified,” according to 
a Black NYU administrator. Students talked about: the 
lack of an Africana Studies major; the level of advising; 
the 160% increase in tuition since 1980; lackluster finan- 
cial aid; the admission and retention of Black students, 
and student apathy. 

I had to agree with the complaints of apathy and dis- 
unity because they are, in my mind, the biggest prob- 
lems, and allow the administration at large to take ad- 
vantage of us. Students also talked about the small 
number of Black faculty. One of the first things we did 
was to draw up petitions to protest education budget 
cuts in Albany. One brother summed up the right frame 
of mind when he said, “Somehow, somehow we’ve got 
to get together.” — Anthony M. Thompson 




Come to a new class series on 


Meeting the Challenge of the 1990s: 
Marxist-Humanism’s Philosophy of Revolution 


March 18: 


Schedule of Chicago meetings: 

How to Begin Anew? The Philosophic Moments of 
Hegel, Marx and Marxist-Humanism 

April 1 : Post-Marx Marxism as Pejorative: The Significance 

of Lenin’s Philosophic Ambivalence 

Post-Marx Marxism as Pejorative: "Alternatives” 
to Marxist-Humanism 

State-Capitalism vs. Masses as Reason 

Dialectics as Organization: from Dialectics as 
Methodology to Dialectics of Liberation 
all meetings held at 6:30 p.m. at 
59 E. Van Buren, Rm 707 

Chicago, IL 60605 , 

These classes are also being held in New York, Detroit, Los Angeles and the 
San Francisco- Bay Area. Contact the locals listed in the directory (p.4) for dates 
of the meetings, as well as for the class syllabus and reading material. 


April 8: 

April 22: 
May 6: 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

As Russia lurches from one crisis to another, some or- 
chestrated from above, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for even the master politician Mikhail Gorbachev 
to control the situation. 

Currently, the biggest crisis is in Azerbaijan, where 
Gorbachev sent thousands of troops in the dead of night 
on Jan. 20. The stated purpose was to prevent further 
anti-Armenian pogroms in Baku and elsewhere, pogroms 
which had claimed 60 lives and created thousands of 
refugees in the days following Jan. 13. The pogroms 
were well-organized, with addresses of Armenian fami- 
lies being passed out at rallies on Jan. 13 to Azeri mili- 
tants, many of them refugees from anti- Azeri violence in 
neighboring Armenia. 

The mainly Muslim Azerbaijanis have been perse- 
cuting and attacking Armenians for over two years, 
in an attempt to block the self-determination of the 
Armenian enclave Nagorno-Karabakh, located inside 
Azerbaijan. This has included even blocking earth- 
quake relief to beleaguered Armenia. Over a year 
ago, the late Andrei Sakharov called for government 
protection of the Armenians against these pogroms, 
but nothing was done. 

Thus, when Gorbachev dispatched the troops on Jan. 
20, it was not mainly to protect Armenians. As he him- 
self stated openly, the intervention was against “seces- 
sionist forces” in Azerbaijan. Not only that. Still more 
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important, as admitted a few days later, was the immi- 
nent collapse of the Communist Party in Azerbaijan. 

The Russian masses caught his meaning very well, 
and held demonstrations against sending their sons into 
another Afghanistan- type war. As the weeks of occupa- 
tion went by, still more sinister explanations came to 
the fore. The local KGB and CP, it seems, had for 
months encouraged the most reactionary and racist 
forces in the Azeri community, undermining the more 
progressive and secular forces. It was unclear to what 
extent they were either following or defying Gorbachev, 
however. This served two purposes: (1) a continuation 
of the Stalinist policy of ruling over the oppressed na- 
tionalities by keeping them at each other’s throats, (2) a 
complete discrediting of the Azeri nationalists in the 
eyes of the world, thus justifying intervention. 

While the murderous ethnic hostility toward 
Armenians is certainly evident and needs to be con- 
demned in the strongest terms, it has been asked re- 
cently who besides the CP or the KGB would have 
had actual address lists of Armenians to give out? 
Who allowed the arms to flow . so easily into the 
hands of the crowds? 

It was, after all, Stalin, not Lenin, who transformed 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics into a totalitari- 
an empire ruled by Great Russian chauvinists, swallow- 
ing up the Baltic countries in 1939, the very ones that 
the 1917 Revolution had freed from the Czarist yoke, 
and who are struggling for independence again today. It 


was Stalin, and it is now Gorbachev, who allowed the 
anti-Semitic Russian Orthodox Church to increase its 
power as a way of propping up an unpopular regime. 
Today it and other Russian chauvinist groups openly 
threaten Jews with pogroms and yet nothing is done 
about it by Gorbachev. 

At all costs, Gorbachev is trying to avoid what the 
masses yearn for, genuine self-determination up to and 
including independence for the various nationalities. Yet 
that is the only solution to the murderous ethnic ten- 
sion between groups, as Lenin maintained in 1917. 

But Gorbachev’s biggest problem is that of the econo- 
my. Neither glasnost nor perestroika, neither promises 
of a multi-party system nor its corollary of increased 
powers for the President (i.e. Gorbachev) — none of 
these twists and turns can improve the miserable lot of 
the working people. On Feb. 9, it was announced that 
meat supplies will be reduced even further, due to the 
lack of grain to feed cattle. In Moscow, social services 
and food supplies have deteriorated even below that of 
a few years ago. It is far worse outside the capital. In 
the coalfields, scene of mass strikes in 1989, the workers 
threaten new strikes because none of the promises for 
improved food supplies and goods have been met. 

None of the moves and counter-moves from the top 
have stemmed the ever-deepening crisis at the heart of 
the whole rotten state-capitalist state that Stalin built, 
that Khrushchev and Brezhnev maintained, and that 
Gorbachev now seeks to save via reforms. 


Dissent in Mongolia 

Ever since December, when thousands of people 
braved subzero temperatures to hold a series of rallies 
for reforms, Communist Mongolia has experienced signs 
of a popular awakening in the face of decades of Stalin- 
ist rule in their country. Demonstrators have called for 
an end to one-party rule; reduction of the work week 
a'from six to five days; an end to special privileges for of- 
ficials; freedom of the press; an end to police-state rule, 
and withdrawal of the 50,000 Russian troops stationed 
in Mongolia. 

Grouped in a broad coalition called the Democratic 
Association, the movement involves Gorbachev-style re- 
formers, Buddhist monks, and Mongolian nationalists. 

At least tacitly welcomed by Gorbachev, the movement 
has set off waves of apprehension in the Chinese leader- 
ship. A substantial number of Mongolians five in Chi- 
nese-controlled Inner Mongolia where, like other minori- 
ties in China, they are denied all political and cultural 
rights. Recently Chinese Prime Minister Li Peng, one of 
those who ordered the Beijing massacre of June 4, 
warned all Chinese minorities against challenging cen- 
tral government authority. 

Mexican auto workers occupy Ford plant 

Nearly 3,800 auto workers at the Ford Motor Compa- 
ny plant in Cuautitlan, Mexico, began a strike and fac- 
tory occupation at the start of January, after being de- 
nied their annual Christmas bonus. They demanded the 
removal of the Ford union head, Hector Uriarte, who 
did nothing to help them. 

Three days after the workers went on strike, several 
hundred thugs wearing company badges drove up to the 
plant in Mexican Workers’ Federation (CTM) buses. 

They entered the plant, shooting and beating workers. 

One worker was killed and many more injured. The 
workers had no doubt that Uriarte instigated the at- 
tack. Later, authorities issued a warrant for his arrest. 

A leader of the Cuautitlan auto workers said that 
the strike at Ford was "not a question of profits. The; 


basic problem is democratic life in the union. We 
want a representative union.” 

Other Mexican workers, most recently school teachers 
and musicians, have been fighting for “democratic life in 
the union.” They are fighting to break the longstanding 
stranglehold on Mexican workers that was formed by 
the alliance between the CTM-eontrolled unions and 
the ruling Mexican party, the Institutional Revolution- 
ary Party. 

Ford gave workers at the Cuautitlan plant a Feb. 1 
deadline to return to their jobs, and then began mass 
firings when they stayed out. Ford workers at the Chi- 
huahua engine plant walked out Feb. 1 when their con- 
tract expired, but Ford settled quickly. The contract for 
workers at Ford’s Hermosillo plant expired Feb. 28. 


Italian students 



Students occupying eight buildings at the 
University of Rome protested government 
plans to reshape the educational system for 
the needs of big corporations. Under a pro- 
posed new law, university administrators 
could make deals with corporations to fund 
university-sponsored research. 




Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’^ works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


pound of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
m a n is m . The development of the Marxist- Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Mandat-H umanism ; A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


Phony ‘anti-drug’ summit 

For the February “anti-drug” summit, Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, wais turned into a military camp. Over 5,000 sol- 
diers and police, frogmen and bomb-sniffing dogs, 
squads of helicopter gunships and fighter-bombers, and 
17 naval warships and patrol craft shut down the area 
for the six-hour meeting that was attended by President 
Bush from the U.S. and the presidents of Colombia, Bo- 
livia and "Peru. 

Bush pledged that the three Andean countries will be 
sent $2.2 billion over the next four years, to be used for 
drug interdiction and the eradication of coca crops. This 
type of foreign aid supports the police and the military, 
who repress social revolt more than combat the drug 
trade. 

By some estimates, the cocaine trade in the three An- 
dean countries comes to around $4 billion annually, 
with at least one million people directly dependent on 
the illegal cocaine “industry” for their living. But none 
of the U.S. government aid goes for long-term alterna- 
tive economic development in the region. 

Despite President Barco’s declaration of war 
against Colombia’s drug lords last August, which has 
since cost at least 200 Colombian lives, the prod- 
uction and flow of cocaine into the U.S. is still close 
to 80% of its former level. And while giving lip-serv- 
ice to the campaign to "curtail demand” in the U.S., 
the Bush administration continues to use "drug 
wars” for promoting and expanding the U.S. militar- 
y’s role in Latin America. 

The U.S. has begun basing AWACS surveillance 
planes in Puerto Rico, and the Coast Guard continues 
to stop and search vessels in international waters. Still 
exhilarated by the invasion of Panama, the Bush admi- 
nistration resuscitated, only days before the Cartagena 
summit, a plan to station U.S. Navy warships off the 
coast of South America. 

But the U.S. invasion of Panama continues to be so 
abhorrent throughout Latin America, even to its rulers, 
that Bush didn’t bring this plan up again at the sum- 
mit. 

The “purpose” for the invasion of Panama — the oust- 
er of Noriega in the “war on drugs” — has given U.S. im- 
perialism yet another ideological “rationale” for politi- 
cal-economic subversion and outright military 
domination in Latin America. 

Eritrean war continues 

In recent weeks, the leftist Eritrean Peoples - Libera- 
tion Front (EPLF) has taken most of Massawa, which is 
the key seaport for both Eritrea and Ethiopia itself. 
Having struggled to free themselves from Ethiopian rule 
for 30 long years, the Eritreans seem closer than ever to 
victory. Last May, reformist officers seeking to negotiate 
with the EPLF nearly toppled the Stalinist Ethiopian 
regime of Mengistu Haile Mariam. 

By 1990, even Russian and Cuban support has waned. 
To some extent, however, this outside support has been 
replaced by that of Israel, which has sent cluster 
bombs, hundreds of military advisers, and other forms 
of aid. This is because Israel is in the business of sup- 
porting any anti-Arab regime, no matter how reaction- 
ary or brutal, and the Ethiopians are perceived to be 
anti-Arab. 


Nicaragua 

As we go to press, the results of the Nicara- 
guan elections have sent shockwaves through 
the Solidarity movements everywhere. We will 
deal with the internal and external factors 
that permitted Reaganism to win this battle in 
its ten-year counter-revolution there in our 
next issue. 






in the 
injury 
and pain 

We welcome B.A. Lastelle, a woman worker who has 
already contributed to this space, as a regular co-colu- 
minist of “Workshop Talks.” — Felix Martin, John Mar- 
cotte, Gene Ford 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

Only when I injured my left wrist at work, and the 
company doctor diagnosed tendinitis as a result of repe- 
titive motion, did I discover how many of my women 
co-workers labor in pain each day with swollen hands, 
wrists and arms. I didn’t realize, until I was in pain, 
how often and in how many different ways I slam my 
fingers and hands, and twist my wrists and arms, just to 
perform my job. 

I sat at the doctor’s office, studying the charts on the 
wall showing the skeleton and muscles. I wondered why 
our hands and wrists are constructed as they are, obvi- 
ously so easily injured. Then I caught myself: No, I 
have it backwards. The fault lies, not with our human 
physical structure, but with the way we are forced to 
work. 

'MISERABLE ROUTINE’ 

Karl Marx wrote in 1867 in his book Capital about 
the development of the factory system under capitalism 
and its effect on workers: “This miserable routine of 
endless drudgery and toil in which the same mechanical 
process is gone through over and over again, is like the 
labor of Sisyphus. The burden of labor, like the rock, 
keeps ever falling back on the worn-out laborer. At the 
same time that factory work exhausts the nervous sys- 
tem to the uttermost, it does away with the many-sided 
play of the muscles, and confiscates every atom of free- 
dom, both in bodily and intellectual activity.” 

The U.S. Department of Labor revealed in Novem- 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Political 
shift in 
Haiti 

by Lou Turner 

Any shift in politics in Haiti comes with a massacre. 
One week after the inauguration of the latest in a long 
line of alternating corrupt civilian and military govern- 
ments, the death toll around the capital city of Port-au- 
Prince stood at 19. The same state-sponsored terrorism 
that had been the hallmark of the 30-year-rule of the 
Duvaliers, continues with the sponsorship of the mili- 
tary, four years after the overthrow of Jean-Claude Du- 
valier. 

Like every crisis which marks political change within 
Haiti’s ruling class and military, the one which brought 
Haiti’s first woman president to power. Supreme Court 
Justice Ertha Pascal-Trouillot, on March 13, arose from 
below. The brutal slaying of 11-year-old Roseline Vaval 
by the military on March 5 precipitated spontaneous 
mass demonstrations of thousands of people. More than 
10,000 people attended the martyred girl’s funeral in Pe- 
tit Goave, while thousands of others erected flaming 
barricades and demanded the ouster of Duvalierist Gen. 
Prosper Avril as head of the country. 

'DECHOUKAJ’ (UPROOTING) CONTINUES 

By March 11, Avril had parted on a U.S. Air Force 
plane for Miami, and a group of 12 opposition leaders 
had negotiated with the military for an interim civilian 
president to rule until elections could be held. However, 
as the Brooklyn, New York-based Haiti Report noted 
in its first issue: “The U.S. has long promoted the no- 
tion worldwide that ‘Democracy=Elections.’ In Haiti, 
the elections were posed as the panacea to the country’s 
political strife and were vigorously supported by the 
(continued on page 8) 
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A threat to all of Latin America 


Nicaragua’s electoral result 
shows U.S.’s imperial might 


by Eugene Walker 

The electoral defeat of the Sandinistas in Nicaragua 
not only dealt a staggering blow to Nicaragua’s ten- 
year-old revolution, as well as to the upheavals that had 
been occurring in Central America’s El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Honduras in the 1980s, but served as a warn- 
ing to all of Latin America and the Caribbean: this re- 
mains the U.S.’s “backyard,” the U.S.’s “lake.” The 
boot heel of U.S. economic, political and military might 
had not only ground down Nicaragua. Indeed, the very 
Idea of social revolution in Latin America, a Latin 
America which has lived under the impact of the 
U.S.’s imperial rule for almost a century, is what is 
now under attack. 

HOW "FREE” AN ELECTION? 

The opposition coalition, UNO (National Opposition 
Union), headed by Violeta Chamorro, won over 50% of 
the vote, including majorities in some working class 
barrios of Nicaragua’s cities. UNO represents a coalition 
of 14 parties ranging from outright contras through sup- 
porters of Chamorro to so-called Communists. In the 
U.S. the Bush administration could hardly contain its 


glee about the result of this “exercise in democracy.” 

What can we possibly call “free” about an election in 
which the Nicaraguan people — after a decade of war 
and economic deprivation, of guns, starvation and block- 
ade — were told you can have more of the same if you 
vote for the Sandinistas, but if you vote for Chamorro, 
the military-political-economic war will end and the 
U.S. government will give you millions? 

What hypocrisy now oozes from the Bush administra- 
tion that offers $300 million in aid after the Sandinistas 
have been defeated at the polls, after hundreds of thou- 
sands suffered malnutrition stemming directly from U.S. 
policies, after an economy was crushed under the Reag- 
an-Bush juggernaut. 

To see behind this hypocrisy we need to examine the 
last decade of U.S.-Nicaragua relations as well as the 
developments and contradictions within Nicaragua’s 
revolution. For ten long years — from the end of the Car- 
ter administration to the Reagan-Bush and now Bush- 
Quayle administrations — the U.S. government has 
worked to strangle Nicaragua’s revolution, to deny its 

(continued on page 9) 



In-Person from Czechoslovakia 

The movement at an impasse? 


Prague, Czechoslovakia—: There is much ado 
here about “our velvet revolution” — these words being 
now nothing more than an abused slogan. While it is 
true the overthrow of the Communist regime was done 
in gloves, the revolution got grounded and lost its pri- 
meval force.' 

The Civic Forum — a really spontaneous movement 
headed by a loosely-knit assembly of divergent political 
forces — has as its core the small association mostly of 
Charter 77 signatories and members of other independ- 
ent groupings. All of them are honorable men (with but 
a handful of women) of high moral principle which they 
try to translate into both tearing down the Communist 
edifice and building up what, in their view, would be a 
democratic society. What they lack is a common philos- 
ophy in the proper sense. Their vision has very much in 
common with the image of the First Republic (1918- 
1938) from where most of the reorganized political par- 
ties derive their roots. 

BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURES REIGN 

The so-called Coordination Center of the Civic Forum 
(a rather chaotically-organized nucleus) is gradually los- 
ing much of its power to state institutions now slowly 
being filled with its former members. Students are rep- 
resented in this center only by a handful of its leaders, 
while there are practically no workers at all. Discus- 
sions about a new electoral bill, about a shortening of 
military service, unfulfilled claims for a total disman- 
tling of the secret service, etc., show clearly how far the 
situation has evolved away from what had been expect- 
ed during the first weeks of revolution. Bureaucratic 
structures, though in a democratic veil, return to their 
invisible reign. Trade unions have split. The remains of 
the old Revolutionary TU movement (now calling itself 
TU Action Committee) has kept to its possessions — 
funds, buildings, apparatus. The newly-formed Coordi- 


nation Center of the Strike Committees, built during 
the November strikes, has not won the battle so far. 
Besides, there are also industrial unions claiming inde- 
pendence from both of these organizations. An assembly 
called for the first week of March will have to decide 
how far all these unions will cooperate in the future. 
This is most important as the proposed economic re- 
form will mean — as everybody agrees — some sort of un- 
employment. This is a phenomenon unknown for the 
last 40 years, and while some legal protection has al- 
ready been prepared, there is no doubt the unions will 
have to protect their members from the worst conse- 
quences. 

THE FORCES OF NOVEMBER RETREAT 

The driving force of the November days, the students, 
having returned to their classes, and their main ally, 
the workers, now being occupied by the “working days” 
problems, the political field is free for all the political 
parties, new and old, who try to cut out their share... 
The “classical” right is only emerging, the center posi- 
tion is taken by the Civic Forum. The left is not only 
divided but weak in itself. If the Communist Party is 
excluded, as the Left Alternative consistently main- 
tains — then the left consists only of splinter groups: The 
Independent Left trying to organize itself as a party, the 
Democratic Forum which also wishes to stand on its 
own feet while proclaiming itself Communist, and the 
Democratic Forum of Communists who do not want to 
split away from the Party. There is a tiny group of an- 
archists, mainly in, Bohemia; the communist reformers 
of 1968 calling themselves’ Revival; and last but not 
least the Left Alternative. 

All this refers only to the Western part of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the situation in Slovakia being rather different. I 
will try to sketch that out in a later letter... 

February 27, 1990 
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Essay Article 


A look at 20 years: 

Women’s Liberation and 


the search for new beginnings 


International 
Women’s Day 


by Olga Domanski 

The beginning of the 1990s has seen a wide number 
of new writings by women that look back at the two 
decades since a new and unique Women’s Liberation 
Movement (WLM) burst forth at the end of the turbu- 
lent 1960s. 1 Far from being a mere chronological anni- 
versary remembrance, they are a response to the worri- 
some state the movement had reached by the end of 
the 1980s, as it faced a retrogression so great that it 
seemed all the gains of 20 years were in danger of being 
ushed back. 

It is a retrogression that is lethal, whether we look at 
the massacre of 14 young women in Montreal by a man 
raging against feminists, or the “ordinary” brutalization 
that goes on every day in every city, town, neighbor- 
hood in every country; whether we look at the enor- 
mous numbers of women and children joining the ranks 
of the homeless, or the constantly worsening conditions 
at the work place. 

It is not that there has not been an exciting birth of 
new activism to fight this retrogression, bringing hun- 
dreds of thousands of new, young — often very young — 
women and men to the marches and demonstrations 
and abortion clinic defenses nationwide. It is that from 
its birth the WLM was distinguished from the rest of 
the New Left in knowing that “activism” alone was not 
enough. 

What had, in fact, catalyzed the movement was the 
refusal of the women of the New Left to simply crank 
the theses off the mimeo machines or march with the 
leaflets the male leaders had written. They demanded 
an end to the separation of “thinkers” and “doers” — 
what Marx had called the separation of mental and 
manual labor that characterized not just capitalism but 
all class societies. And there had been a veritable explo- 
sion of writing of every kind as soon as the WLM burst 
forth. 

This unique new movement was demanding not just 
“equality” with men, but totally new' Man/Woman rela- 
tions — totally new human relations — and they re- 
fused to wait until “after the revolution” to see them. A 
new humanism, indeed, seemed to be so much what 
characterized the uniqueness of their demands that 
Marxist- Humanists thought the spontaneous new move- 


1. These retrospectives have appeared not only in such different types of 
books as the two we will take up here — Catherine A. MacKinnon, To- 
ward a Feminist Theory of the State (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1989) and Sheila Rowbotham, The Past Is Before Us 
(London: Pandora Press, 1989) — but in journals such as off our backs 
(see, in Feb. 1990 issue, Carol Anne Douglas’ “Feminist Theory: Notes 
from the Third Decade”); and in a “Socialist-Feminist Reader" titled 
Women, Class and the Feminist Imagination, edited by Karen V. 
Hansen and Dene J. Philipson (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1990), to mention only a few. Others are coming off the presses every 
month. 


ment would recognize itself at once in Karl Marx’s phil- 
osophy, which he had called, not “Communism,” but “a 
new Humanism.” Instead, “...a term like Marxist-Hu- 
manism sounded like a funeral knell” to the WLM 
which saw itself as “a leap forward out of Marxism,” as 
Adrienne Rich put it in her study, “Living the Revolu- 
tion.” 2 

Why then for 20 years have all the feminist theo- 
rists, in one way or another, had to continue to ad- 
dress Marxism — either to attack it, or to try to em- 
brace it and "marry” it to feminism? Is it because 
there is one philosophy that "explains” an epoch and 
points the way to the future? Is Marxism "the one 
philosophy for our times which we cannot go be- 
yond,” as Jean-Paul Sartre was led to conclude in 
his "Existentialism and Marxism”? Or is there more 
to it than that? 

Can a review of the relationship between Marxism 
and the WLM’s theorists help us to work out the kind 
of retrospective of the past 20 years that could become 
a revolutionary perspective and a pathway to the fu- 
ture? To explore that, let’s begin with a look at the two 
most recent books that best express the two ends of the 
spectrum of attitudes to Marxism. 

CATHERINE MACKINNON VS. MARX 

Catherine A. MacKinnon’s Toward a Feminist Theo- 
ry of the State is not called a “20-year summary” but 
it is a book, MacKinnon tells us, that was written over 
a whole 18-year period to explore the “connections, con- 
tradictions and conflict between the marxist and femin- 
ist theories of consciousness.” 

She makes what she calls her “intellectual odyssey” 
in three parts — by exploring “Feminism and Marxism,” 
“Method,” and “The State.” Throughout all three, 
Marxism and feminism are posed as opposite theories of 
consciousness “as they grounded each theory’s approach 
to social order and social change.” (p. ix) It is the total 
distortion in Part I of what Marx’s Marxism is that sets 
the ground for MacKinnon’s declaration in Part II that 
“consciousness raising,” not dialectics, is the “feminist 
method”; and in Part HI for a “feminist theory of the 
State” that aims — after discussing rape, abortion and 
pornography — at nothing more than “sex equality.” 
Thus, it is Part I that we have to look at the most 
closely. 

It is important to see that MacKinnon’s hostility to 
Marxism is not because Marx is a man, nor only be- 
(continued on page 5) 


2. See Women’s Review of Books, Sept. 1986, in which Rich reviewed 
all four of Raya Dunayevskaya’s major works: Marxism and Freedom; 
Philosophy and Revolution; Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (the three Dunayevskaya 
called her “trilogy of revolution”); as well as the work which had just 
then come off the press, Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future (WLDR). 



Reviews: women write on! 


Lives of Courage: Women for a new South Africa by 
Diana E.H. Russell (Basic Books Inc., Publishers, New 
York, 1989). 

Lives of Courage is a compilation of interviews con- 
ducted by Diana E.H. Russell, a white South African 
woman, over a two-year period while in South Africa. 
This unique book has 24 interviews of women activists 
fighting against apartheid, showing a wide-range of 
struggles from feminist activists to trade unionists and 
includes well-known political leaders from Emma Mash- 
inini to Winnie Mandela and Sheena Duncan of Black 
Sash. 

Russell makes a clear distinction between militant 
activists and reformists (who are not in this book) 
and she talked with women of many races and back- 
grounds. Especially striking to Russell was the con- 
cept of Black Consciousness and she was moved po- 
litically by that movement when Steve Biko led it in 
the 1970s. 

This book is exciting to read because it clearly shows 
how women fight in so many creative ways and on a 
daily basis against the apartheid regime. Yet what is 
very painful to read are the descriptions of the prison 
conditions for women, especially when Mashinini tells of 
her experience when she could not remember her 
daughter’s name. 

This is a good work to read — to get an inside view of 
the South African struggle. The book’s downfall is that 
it seriously lacks any theoretical perspective or analysis. 

, J — Diane Lee 

• 

Gender at Work, by Anne Game and Rosemary Pringle 
(George Allen & Unwin, Sidney, 1983). 

This is a serious contribution to both Marxist and fe- 
minist theory. The authors, both Australian sociologists, 
reject the possibility of a “nonpatriarchal” capitalism, 
and critique both feminists and Marxists for their over- 
ly narrow perspectives. Their most important, and pro- 
vocative, contribution is their empirically derived con- 
clusion that the sexual division of labor is not some- 
thing simply used by capitalism, but rather is “a 
defining feature of it, as central as wage labour or sur- 
plus value.” Thus “gender relations and class relations 


shape each other.” 

Throughout the book they demonstrate the strong 
relationship between sexual divisions of labor and 
the divisions into mental and manual, and recognize 
that technology is no ready solution as it is thor- 
oughly class-oriented. Their conclusions mainly re- 
sult from interviews with hundreds of workers in six 
major industries in Australia, some of which are ex- 
cerpted here. 

I would fault the authors for their utter lack of atten- 
tion to aboriginal women in Australia, and think their 
call for building on the “strengths” of working class 
women falls well short of recognizing these women as 
Reason. Nonetheless, their work is very informative and 
deserves serious attention. — Jan Kollwitz 


Cannery Women, Cannery Lives: Mexican Women, 
Unionization, and the California Food Processing In- 
dustry, 1930-1950, by Vicki L. Ruiz (Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1987) 194 pp. 

Ruiz’s provocative study of the nearly forgotten Unit- 
ed Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of 
America (UCAPAWA) offers important insights into re- 
cent struggles. 

Founded in 1937, UCAPAWA quickly became the 
seventh largest ClO-afRliate. Cb icana and Mexicans 
cannery workers joined by the thousands and scores 
became local leaders in a union which espoused dem- 
ocratic principles. Ruiz also gives a heart-breaking 
account of UCAPAWA’s demise in the late 1940s, as 
Teamster leaders, helped by the National Labor Rel- 
ations Board, forced their way into the canneries. 

Ruiz argues however, that the rank-and-file women 
lacked class consciousness because many snubbed the 
organizers after learning of their Com m unist Party affil- 
iation. This assertion conflicts with the powerful state- 
ments she quotes from oral histories throughout the 
book. 

As this book went to press, Hispanic women, on 
strike at the Watsonville Frozen Food and Canning 
Company, were insisting that a rank-and-file committee 
represent them instead of the Teamsters. 

— Laurie Cashdan 



On International Women’s Day (IWD) in Jerusalem, 
Palestinian women marched from the walled Old City 
towards the Damascus Gate leading into East Jerusa- 
lem. They were viciously attacked by Israeli police who 
fired rubber bullets and tear gas into the demonstration, 
injuring seven women and arresting eight. The police 
excuse for the attack was that the women had no per- 
mit for the march. 

Two days later Palestinian and Israeli women demon- 
strated in Jerusalem demanding negotiations between 

Israel and the Palestinians. 

* * * 

On March 8 in Chicago, IWD, over 50 women — Jew- 
ish and Palestinian — marched around downtown’s Daley 
Plaza to show our solidarity with Palestinian women 
fighting for freedom in the West Bank and Gaza. The 
demonstration had been called by the Jewish Women’s 
Committee to End the Occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza. 

* * * 

In Algeria 5,000 women marched through central Al- 
giers on IWD. Spokeswoman Meriem Hocine said: “We 
are demanding equality, the right to work, the right to 
divorce and we say ‘No!’ to discrimination in the 
schools.” The women, chanting and singing, were 
threatened by dozens of young men shouting the name 
of Abbasi Madani, an Islamic Fundamentalist leader. 

Police kept the men from attacking the women. 

* * * 

Lola Bjorquist, a member of Sweden’s parliament, in- 
troduced a motion on IWD that Bibles carry a note 
that the Old Testament’s patriarchal view of women be 
seen in an historical perspective. Her motion was reject- 
ed by the Riksdag. 

* * * 

More than 150 chanting protesters demonstrated in 
East Oakland, Cal., March 9, against the appearance of 
anti-abortion fanatic Joseph Scheidler, charging him 
with being “racist, anti-women, anti-gay and anti-lesbi- 
an,” while on the same day in Idaho, legislators enacted 
his ravings into law. The Idaho law will prohibit at 
least 95% of all abortions making Idaho what one wom- 
an called the “police pregnancy state.” The even more 
repressive abortion law passed in Guam, on IWD, is al- 
ready threatening an ACLU lawyer — who called its pas- 
sage “Pearl Harbor for women” — with one year in pris- 
on tor publicly stating that legal, low-cost abortions are 
still available in Hawaii. The Catholic archbishop 
thrfeatened to excommunicate any Catholic senator who 
voted against it. Along -with the governor, all but one of 
the 21 senators in the Guam legislature are Catholic. So 
mulch for separation of church and state! 

... f| ' ) * * 

In Mexico City, feminist, labor, neighborhood people ' 
and peasant women marched 20,000 strong on IWD to 
the offices of the Prosecutor General and the National 
Palace demanding justice in the case of the systematic 
rape of more than 21 women in Mexico City by mem- 
bers of the drug enforcement police force, much of 
whose funding comes from the U.S. 

Wed Contra la Violencia Hacia las Mujeres (Women’s 
Anti-Violence Network), who called this demonstration 
apd is coordinating action around this issue, has de- 
clared 1990 the Year for Action Against Violence 
Against Women. They are demanding prosecution of the 
rapists and the resignation of Javier Andres Coello Tre- 
jo and Fausto Valverde for freeing the men the women 
bravely identified as raping them. Send telegrams de- 
eding justice to: Procurador Enrique Alvarez del 
Ho, Procuradoria General de la Republica, Pa- 
seo de la Reforma y Violeta, Col. Guerrero, Deleg. 
Cuauhtemoc, 06300 Mexico D.F., MEXICO and to 
Pfes. Carlos Salinas de Gortari, Palacio Nacional, 
Col. Centro, Deleg. Cuauhtemoc, Mexico D.F., MEXI- 
CO. 

To show solidarity with Red Contra la Violencia Ha- 
cia las Mujeres write them at: Xola 1454, Colonia Nar- 
varte, Deleg. Benito Juarez, C.P. 03020 Mexico D.F., 
MEXICO. 
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Greyhound strikers’ jobs at stake 


LOS Angolcs, Cal. — On March 2, Greyhound 
Lines Inc. forced out on strike 9,000 drivers and other 
workers. Since then, Greyhound management has creat- 
ed violence from the West Coast to the East Coast by 
hiring scab drivers as strike breakers. 

This violence shows me that Greyhound is behind the 
violence, yet they use “violence” to show the union 
workers in a bad light to the public. I was on the picket 
line with the Greyhound drivers in Los Angeles on 
March 19, and talked with one union driver who had 
been knocked down by a scab who drove the bus right 
into him. 

In the coal fields of Kentucky where I grew up, the 
mine operators used to hire scab miners and each 
was a gunman for the company. These hired gunmen 
would create all kinds of violence to make it look 
like the miners were creating havoc, to get the pub- 
lic feeling on the side of the corporation. It was easy 
then, as it is easy today, because the police and news 
media are all on the side of the capitalists. 

I asked one Black driver with 24 years seniority what 
were they striking for. He said, “To try to get back 
some of the give-backs and take-backs in our last con- 
tracts! It now takes a new driver ten years to get paid 
what his classification calls for, where it used to be 90 
days. This all began with President Reagan firing the 
PATCO strikers, but the union leadership are them- 
selves to blame for much of what is happening to labor 
today. When Reagan did what he did to PATCO, labor 
should have closed this nation down!” He went on to 
say that Nixon, Reagan, and now Bush are America’s 
greatest enemies, especially to labor. 

I have been in the labor movement all my adult life. 
Capitalism will reform, so-called “give in” — but then al- 
ways take back more and more of the workers’ prod- 
uction, in the name of “competing,” or any lie to get 
the worker to work as cheap as possible. 

Today, the strikes here in the U.S. are getting longer 
and longer. One of the bus strikers at the picket line 
said to me: “I think this strike won’t be a long strike.” 
But an Eastern Airlines machinist said: “We have really 
grown up since our strike started. I thought it wouldn’t 
last long, but we have been out more than a year now.” 
The Pittston miners were out almost a year and were 
forced back to work with very few gains. (See March, 
1990 N&L.) 

Wages and job security are the particular demands 
the Greyhound bus drivers are out for. I remember a 
lifetime of strikes for wages and job security. In my 
lifetime I have learned there is no such thing as get- 
ting the wages you have earned and job security un- 
der capitalism. 

Striking for wages and job security is the desperate 
reality of 1990, after all the give-backs of the 1980s. But 
what workers will need and begin to realize is that we 
can become men and women of the future, and ask: 
What is wealth, if not the needs and powers of each 
and all of us? Why doesn’t it belong to us after our la- 
bor produces it? What does it take to lead a human 
life? — Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

• 

Chicago, 111. — Everything you read in the pa- 
pers on Greyhound wages is bull. In 1983 we got 40 

Solidarity on Eastern line 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On March 3, 700 workers 
from other unions joined the picket line of striking 
Eastern Airlines mechanics, who have been out exactly 
one full year. 

The solidarity here was very real for Greyhound bus 
drivers, who had begun their current strike just two 
days before, and garment workers at La Moda, who 
have been fighting employer harassment in their almost 
two-year struggle to get a union there. Eastern pickets 
and all other workers present promised to walk the 
Greyhound and La Moda picket lines in the near future. 

The presence of all these workers, from postal work- 
ers and teachers to auto workers and longshoremen, did 
make a difference, especially when picketers noticed 
that the airline had smuggled a bunch of passengers 
through the basement, trying to avoid the line. Those 
passengers will probably never forget the angry crowd 
thundering “Fly Cheap, Die Cheap!,” referring to East- 
ern’s current low fares,, while its planes are attended by 
dangerously inexperienced scab mechanics. 

Likewise, no one will forget the battle cry of this 
long and complex strike: "How much longer? One 
day longer than Frank Lorenzo!” 

Several workers said the length of the strike proves 
that workers just aren’t going to take cutbacks any- 
more, even if they don’t beat Lorenzo down. These 
workers criticized the old union establishment for not 
giving enough support to this strike, for although some 
leaders of the Eastern machinists managed to pull off 
the strike, some at other airlines and in other unions 
have stayed away. 

And it isn’t just fear of strikes. Two workers said 
they had to find out about this activity on their own, 
because it was “barely mentioned at our local.” It’s be- 
cause, as one UAW workers said, “instead of confront- 
ing the company, our local leaders just bend over and 
take it! 

Hopefully this day of solidarity will be repeated and 
extend to these workers’ participation in each other’s 
struggles. The two ideas, to fight even when the out- 
come is so uncertain, and to organize independently of 
the company unions, are beginnings that the movement 
can build upon,:,’ — Karl Armstrong 


cents a mile, now it’s 32 cents a mile, but only if you’ve 
been driving ten years. If you end the day in Milwaukee 
and have to return to Chicago the next morning for 
your first run, you get no pay for that dead time. 

On shuttles in the city you get $7.50 an hour— $6.50 if 
you have less than ten years. The $30,000 a year they 
say we get is nonsense, you make about $20,000 if you 
get the work, and then you are spending so many hours 
and days away from home, from your family. Grey- 
hound’s “raise" is a fake — a penny or two bonus, but 
only after you drive 80,000 miles without an incident. 
That means if a passenger falls in the aisle there goes 
the bonus. 

I don’t know how this will end. But we had no 
choice. The company wants to eliminate arbitration 
which totally destroys the grievance procedure. If 
the company and the union can’t agree then the com- 
pany would be right, period. It would be insanity to 
bargain our arbitration away. We would have no 
protection if they wanted to fire someone. 

The other big issue is subcontracting. This is another 
way to turn Greyhound into a non-union operation. The 
new proposal is that they can subcontract any route 
they want, any time they want. So they hire a non-un- 
ion company to drive your route and regardless of your 
seniority where will you be? 

The subcontracting has already gone pretty far. The 
ticket agents, baggage handlers and janitorial people are 
all working as subcontractors, not for Greyhound. Real- 
ly the only workers at Greyhound who work for Grey- 
hound now are the drivers and mechanics and mainte- 
nance. We are all in the same local — ATU Local 1303. 

One big problem we have is the mechanics — most 
are working. The company offered them a raise. The 
company is trying to split us. But we have had sup- 
port from the Chicago Transit Authority drivers. 

We couldn’t accept what Greyhound chairman Currey 
was offering, it would be like signing our own death sen- 
tence. I think the public will bring Greyhound to its 
knees when these new drivers, some trained less than a 
week instead of two months, start having accidents. 


— Striking driver 



Greyhound picket line in N.Y. 


Oakland, Cal. — In solidarity with striking 
Greyhound employees, Alameda County Transit bus 
drivers briefly stopped working on March 8. The shut- 
down coincided with the funeral of Robert Waterhouse, 
who was killed March 3 when a scab-driven Greyhound 
bus smashed into a station wall, pinning him. 

“At noon, they just shut off their engines and sat 
there for five minutes out of respect for the dead Grey- 
hound striker,” said one AC Transit driver, a member 
of the Amalgamated Transit Workers Union which is 
also the Greyhound workers’ union. “I believe in what 
they’re striking for. They have taken bad contracts 
since they went out last time, seven years ago. We just 
got a new contract that goes for three years. We were 
worried about going backward with it, too. We’re fight- 
ing them on rough disciplinary process they set up.” 

— Strike supporter 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

her, 1989 that, of the 6.4 million workplace injuries 
and illnesses reported in 1988, nearly one-half were 
repetitive motion injuries. Workers in poultry proc- 
essing, auto and meatpacking, telephone operators, 
grocery store clerks, typists and data processors are 
among those often harmed by the rapid pace and te- 
dious, repetitive nature of their work. 

Several women discussed this type of injury in the 
locker room after work one day. One woman emphasiz- 
ed cooperation among workers on a line so that the 
burden of a problem does not fall on one person. She 
also suggested rotating jobs, because when you do the 
same job all day every day, you exercise only one side 
of your body, which makes you more prone to injury. 

When the supervisor in our department discovers that 
you are good at a particular job, there you stay, be- 
cause that is most efficient and productive for the com- 
pany. Workers sometimes do rotate informally to relieve 
boredom or aching muscles, or to help each other out, 
but almost every job that women do in this department 
requires quick, repeated motions. The pressure for prod- 
uction is so great that people may resist changing jobs 
for fear of slowing down the line, thereby forcing them- 
selves into working overtime. 

Experts in workplace safety focus on redesigning 
tools, machinery and work stations to reduce physical 
stress, as well as on training programs. I think most 
workers would propose slowing the pace of. the work 
and hiring more people. Karl Marx envisioned a whole 
new relationship of human beings to labor in a whole 
new society where “...the enslaving subordination of the 
individual to the division of labor, and therewith also 
the antithesis between mental and physical labor, has 
vanished...” 

“In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms," Marx wrote, “we shall have an 
association, in which the free development of each is 
the condition for the free development of all.” For our 
safety and our health, don’t we need to begin to work 
out how to get to that new society? 

Toys-R-Us isolates workers 

Chicago, II. — Toys-R-Us has hit us with one more 
give-back: they have changed the way we receive per- 
formance raises. It used to be that everyone got per- 
formance raises once a year at the same time, in Febru- 
ary. Now we get them on the anniversary of our hiring 
date with the company. So where before everyone 
would be talking all at once of how piddling was the 
sum of money they were giving us, now they have it all 
divided up so it won’t become a subject of discussion. 

They are using “individuality” here to their advan- 
tage — to cut us into pieces. Even one worker who usual- 
ly doesn’t say anything against the boss complained 
about how the company is trying to divide the workers 
up with this, and asked why we don’t have a union at 
Toys-R-Us. A lot of other workers are talking about the 
need to work together against the company. 

Meanwhile, they are cutting away at our personal 
days. We used to have eight a year, which included hol- 
idays like Christmas and the Fourth of July. But now 
the number of personal days you get is based on the 
number of accredited hours worked. We work fewer 
hours this time of year, so it’s hard to accumulate 
enough hours to earn all the credits. So most of us are 
ending up with only three or four personal days a year. 

Most people who work here are youth, of two kinds: 
those who go to high school or college and are looking 
for a few months of work, and youth who have a family 
and work two or three jobs like this in order to make it. 
It’s these youth who have no illusion that they’re going 
to go anywhere in this society. Like the company often 
says, they have no “ambition.” — Dave Anderson 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom.. .from 
.1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa' 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


pound of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism : A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


APRIL, 1990 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


The significance of Lenin’s 
philosophic ambivalence 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Manrist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: We print below a document written by 
Raya Dunayevskaya on Jan. 21, 1987, which reflects her 
continually developing view of Lenin’s philosophic ambiva- 
lence as she worked on her book-in-progress, “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy: The ‘Party’ and Forms of 
Organization Born out of Spontaneity.” This document 
can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
Vol. XIII, Section I.B. ‘“Talking to Myself : Dunayevska- 
ya’s Notes for the ‘book-to-be’ ” (microfilm #10848). Edi- 
tor’s annotations are in brackets and numbered footnotes. 
This letter presents further thoughts on the subject matter 
of her Jan. 3, 1987 presentation, “The Year of Only Eight 
Months,” and her exchange of letters with non-Marxist 
Hegel scholars on her new perceptions of Lenin of Sept. 26 
and Dec. 12, 1986 (#10690). These latter two letters now 
serve as the new Introduction to the 1989 edition of Phil- 
osophy and Revolution, a book which is currently the 
focus of the News and Letters Committees’ nationwide 
class series on “Meeting the challenge of the 1990s: Marx- 
ist-Humcuiism’s Philosophy of Revolution.” 

"Talking to Myself” — Dear Colleagues, 

The above title may sound strange but it is one way 
in which I make notes for future development, not only 
on the book-to-be on Organization, but in all of my 
works when I have not yet worked out a definitive form 
in which to present the issue....The focus is on page 2 of 
the May 12, 1953 Letter on the Absolute Idea, as 
excerpted in the 1982 edition of Dialectics of Libera- 
tion. 1 The point is to catch the dialectical flow of the 
Self-Determination of the Idea, paragraph by paragraph. 

The first paragraph on p. 2 [TPM Mil, p. 34] calls at- 
tention to p. 483 of the Science of Logic,* which shows 
how the stage of “exteriorization” is also that of intensi- 
fication, i.e., “interiorization,” i.e., objective manifesta- 
tion makes the inward extension more intense. 

The second paragraph on p. 2 [TPMMH, p. 35] which 
attacks impatience in “an absolutely uncompromising 
Bolshevik” manner, I attribute to Hegel, after which I 
quote from p. 484 of the Science of Logic: 

That impatience whose only wish is to go beyond 
the determinate...to be immediately in the abso- 
lute, has nothing before it as object of its cogni- 
tion but the empty negative...or else a would-be 
absolute, which is imaginary because it is neither 
posited nor comprehended. 

The dialectic flow of this quotation is in no way rela- 
ted to the two names quoted in the proceeding para- 
graph of the letter, but even if said unconsciously, has 
everything to do with what I follow the Hegel quota- 
tion with: 

I am shaking all over for we have come to 
where we part from Lenin I mentioned that, 
although in the approach to the Absolute Idea 
Lenin had mentioned that man’s cognition not 
only reflects the objective world but creates it, but 
that within the chapter he never developed it. 
Objective world connections, materialism, dialec- 
tical materialism, it is true, but not the object 
and subject as one fully developed. [ TPMMH P- 
36] 

Stop for a mo- 
ment. Hold tightly 
to the fact that 
ever since 1948-49, 
when I first trans- 
lated Lenin’s Ab- 
stract of the Sci- 
ence of Logic 
[#1492], I have 
done nothing less 
than extol Lenin 
philosophically, 
specifically on the 
Science of Logic. y j. Lenin 

There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that it was Lenin who created the 
Great Divide in Marxism in 1914-17. Our present 
changed perception of Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence 
shows here that I actually did have some philosophic 
differences as far back as the early 1950s. 

The fact is that it was not only Lenin who, by keep- 
ing the Philosophic Notebooks to himself, separated 
philosophy from politics. When we broke politically with 
the concept of the vanguard party, we kept philosophy 
and politics in two separate compartments. What this 
1953 Letter shows now, is that imbedded in it was a 
sharper critique of Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence than 
shown in Marxism & Freedom. In 1953, on the other 
hand, as we saw above, I had stressed that in the chap- 
ter on The Idea of Cognition Lenin had not concretized 
the objectivity of Cognition. 


* The references to Hegel’s Science of Logic in 1953 were 
all to the Johnston & Struthers translation. The penultimate 
Idea of Cognition, which includes the Idea of the Good, is 
covered in Vol. II, pp. 460-465; in the A.V. Miller translation, 
it appears on pp. 818-824. The Absolute Idea in Johnston & 
Struthers is pp. 466-486; in Miller, pp. 828-844. The specific 
paragraph on impatience occurs on p. 483 in J&S; in Miller 
it is p. 841; while the “idea freely releasing itself’ appears on 
p. 485 in J&S, and p. 843 in Miller. So far as Nature in the 
Smaller Logic is concerned, Paragraph 244 is the final par- 
agrah of the Encyclopedia outline of the Science of Logic 

1. The full text of Dunayevskaya’s May 12 and 20, 1953 Letters 

on Hegel’s Absolutes are now available in The Philosophic 

Moment of Marxist-Humanism, hereafter referred to as 

TPMMH. 


Here I wish to introduce something totally new... a let- 
ter to me from Grace Lee 2 dated August 31, 1952. With 
her usual hyperbole, here is part of what she wrote me: 
You have mastered Hegel. You write in your let- 
ter of August 29 as you have never written before. 
Instead of that one-to-one correspondence where 
you impose a movement on the Logic you are 
now inside the movement of the Logic, caught 
up in its rhythms. The number of people in the 
world who can do that can probably be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. You are absolutely 
right in characterizing Herman’s (Johnny Zu- 
pan) 3 search for the party as the Logic of the 
“ Idea of the Good”— which stands in its own way 
and hence must in the end turn against itself. 

WE HAVEN’T FOUND my letter of August 29, 
1952 which produced that enthusiasm a year before I 
broke through on the Absolute, but it is clear from 
what she said on August 31 that I had evidently been 
writing on the penultimate chapter from the Science of 
Logic, “The Idea of Cognition.” She further points to 
that specific chapter because, very clearly, I had been 
relating the Idea of Cognition to the concept of Organi- 
zation. What was facing the JFT 4 now that it finally 
broke fully with Trotskyism was the question: What 
kind of Organization now? This took a most omninous 
turn as I was coming to a break with Johnsonism, 1950- 
53. The specific objective event that precipitated the 
crisis in 1953 was Stalin’s death. ** 

In March 1953 I felt very strongly that an incubus 
had been lifted from the heads of the Russian and East 
European masses (evidently also from my head) and 
that revolts were sure to happen. It was a very exciting 
day in Detroit, both because the Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, and the head of the Youth, 
Ben, had independently thought that, no doubt, I 
wished to write a political estimate of that world-shak- 
ing event; they volunteered to work with me all night. 
When Denby appeared after his day at Chrysler he con- 
cretized this further, laughing jubilantly and saying that 

** The same type of crisis as occurred in March-April, 1953 
over the JFT’s attitude to Stalin’s death reoccurred with the first 
issue of Correspondence in October, 1953, for which I had writ- 
ten the lead on the Beria Purge. Reexamining this in 1987, I real- 
ize that what looks like the "Russian Question” — that same old 
“Russian Question” which caused the first break with Trotskyism 
at the approach of World War II and reoccurred in 1950 on the 
Korean War — was, far from being on the “Russian Question," was 
actually on the decisive question of War and Revolution which 
has always marked that new continent of thought and revolution 
of Marxism from its birth. 1917 designated its move to the twenti- 
eth century. It was Stalin’s counter-revolution that gave it a nar- 
row nationalist stamp. Why the hell have all of us been caught in 
that linguistic web? 

2. Co-leader with Dunayevskaya and C.L.R. James of Corre- 
spondence Committees. 

3. Editor, at that time, of Correspondence. 

4. Johnson-Forest Tendency within the Socialist Workers’ Par- 
ty, lead' by C.L.R. James and Dunayevskaya. 


what all the workers were talking about, as the radio 
blared forth the news of Stalin’s death, was: “I’ve got 
just the person to take his place — my foreman.” Denby 
asked if I had that article I was always talking about on 
the great trade union debate between Lenin and Trot- 
sky in 1920 (on which I had been working since the 
1940s). Denby felt that the workers would now welcome 
such a revelation; he wished to distribute it to them. 

Think of the unpleasant shock that then occurred 
when Grace, who was in California and the responsible 
editor for that issue of the mimeographed Correspond- 
ence, felt that the Lead article could not be on Stalin’s 
death, but on the “new” women around Selma [James] 
who disregarded the blare from the radio announcing 
Stalin’s death. Instead, they were exchanging recipes for 
hamburgers. Not only was that idiotic suggestion float- 
ed, but she undertook to censor my analysis on the sig- 
nificance of Stalin’s death, so that it too sounded not so 
world-shaking. Such an attitude towards a world event 
produced such a struggle between me and Grace, that it 
actually affected the whole JFT. 

WHAT WAS C.L.R. JAMES’ “solution” to the 
crisis created by the different attitudes, both to Stalin’s 
death and to the tasks of a Marxist newspaper? It was 
typically Jamesian: I was judged to be “politically” 
right, but nevertheless totally wrong because of my 
sharp attack on Grace. Grace was judged to be “politi- 
cally” wrong, but absolutely right because she listened 
to the “new.” After two months of this type of meaning- 
less, diversionary, empty “solution” to both things hap- 
pening in the objective world and attitudes to what are 
the tasks of a Marxist newspaper to objective events, I 
asked for a week off, left Detroit for Ann Arbor and out 
of me poured those Letters of May 12 and 20 on the 
Absolute Idea. 

Now then, because the dialectic flow in the present 
singlin g out of p. 2 of the May 12, 1953 Letter points 
also to the rele- 
vance of looking 
at it with eyes of 
1987, let me exam- 
ine the new find, 
the 1952 letter 
which shows I had 
made a plunge 
into the Idea of 
Cognition, espe- 
cially on the sec- 
tion “The Idea of 
the Good!.” Clear- 
ly, I definitely had 
Organization in 
mind. This was not on the level of James and Grace 
and their dialectic of the “Party,” but on the question 
of Dialectic “in and for itself.” While I do not remem- 
ber where I raised the question that I wasn’t quite hap- 
(continued on page 9) 
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TOWARD THE DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY 

The writing by Raya Dunayevskaya on this page is one of a vast array of documents penned by her 
1 in her last year, as she explored anew the thought of Hegel, Marx and Lenin while re-examining 
i her own development of the philosophy of Marxist-Humamsm. These writings, contained in Vol. 
j XIII of her Archives, are now available on microfilm. 
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Vol. XHI includes in part: 

• Presentations on the book-to-be, “Dialectics 
of Organization and Philosophy: ‘the Party’ 
and forms of organization bom out of spon- 
taneity” 

• “Talking to Myself”: Dunayevskaya’s Notes 
for the book-to-be — t 48 writings of a new 
kind, from June, 1986 tQ June, 1987, ranging 
from new studies of; Hegells Phenomenolo- 
gy to her probing into’ What is Marxist- 
Humanism?” 

• The Battle of Ideas: Philosophic Corre- 
spondence and Reviews encompassing a dia- 
logue with non-Marxist Hegel scholars, such 
as George Armstrong Kelly, Louis Dupre', 
Arnold V. Miller, Warren Steinkraus 

All of these writings in Vol. XIII, along with 
Vol. XIV, are listed in the Guide to the Sup- 
plement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of 
Its World Development 


frier. S2.S0 


To obtain the Guide to the Collection, send $2.50 plus 75<p postage to 
News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 
Microfilm of the Archives is available from 

Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, MI 48202 
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Women’s Liberation and the search for new beginnings 


(Continued from page 2) 

cause she confuses post-Marx Marxism with Marx’s 
Marxism. Her hostility is to Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution It is such a mindless hostility that she 
can discuss the magnificent pages in Capital, where 
Marx so passionately described the way capitalism 
had even destroyed all of the workers’ family rela- 
tionships, grinding men, women and children alike 
beneath its wheels — and footnote her incredible in- 
terpretation of those pages: "No distinction exists be- 
tween these views of Marx and those of contempo- 
rary 'pro-family’ conservatives”! (p. 256) 

Even more revealing is her quoting the passage from 
Marx’s 1844 Essay on “Private Property and Commu- 
nism,” that “The individual is the social being...” and 
concluding from it that “Marxist epistemology makes 
the isolated individual a person without consciousness, 

L unthinkable to self as well as for theory, social order, 
and social change.” (p. 53) It is the very section of 
Marx’s Humanist Essays in which he had just insisted: 
“We should especially avoid re-establishing society as 
an abstraction, opposed to the individual. The individu- 
al is the social entity...” 3 

Clearly, for MacKinnon, the individual has to be 
above society. For Marx the masses in motion were 
never separated from the individual; theory came from 
“history and its process,” from the masses in motion 
who were driving for freedom and creating new ideas 
and new human relations. For MacKinnon theory comes 
from the head of the individual theorist who, in her 
case, winds up with a vision of “new relations” limited 
only to what kind of laws we can get passed in this so- 
ciety to get us to “equality.” All we need, she claims at 
the end of her odyssey, is “a new jurisprudence, a new 
relation between life and law.” (p.249) It is her separa- 
tion of the individual above society that leads her to 
conclude that the “law” is the active force. The revolt 
of women throughout history is nowhere. Woman’s re- 
volt is only in the realm of consciousness — her con- 
sciousness. 

SHEILA ROWBOTHAM’S SOCIALIST- 
FEMINISM 

At the other end of the spectrum, Sheila Rowbotham, 
far from rejecting Marxism, is still trying to bring Marx- 
ism and feminism “together.” Her newest book. The 
Past is Before Us, is far from the magnificent work she 
did in Women, Resistance and Revolution and Hidden 
from History — still to this day, the most serious work 
of all the women theorists because she traced, not wom- 
[ en’s oppression, but women’s resistance through 300 
j years of history. 4 

Although her current work has none of that depth, 

! Rowbotham continues to be excellent at recording many 
1 of the “voices from below” — not only in the concrete 
British struggles of the past two decades, such as the 
1984 miners’ strike or the Greenham Common Peace 
Camp, but as women talk about childcare, or whether 
to have children, about everything women are con- 
cerned about. She has never fallen into the deadend 
trap of trying to make a separation between the 
i "history of women” and the "history of feminism” 
that seems to be engaging many feminist theorists 
today. (See, for example, in the current. Fall 1989, 
Journal of Women’s History the article by Sharon 
Sievers, "Dialogue: Six (or more) Feminists in Search 
of a Historian.”) 

Indeed, Rowbotham, insisting that "a rather gener- 
al label like 'feminism’ cannot convey the complexi- 
ties of women’s collective action for liberation,” cri- 
tiques that tendency directly: "It is somewhat owlish 
to ask ponderously 'but is it feminist?’ The question 
f sometimes has to be. Is feminism enough?” (p. 293) 

That is not the question the WLM has to confront, 
however, because it is not a matter of “adding” Marx- 
ism. In trying to work out the relationship of Marxism 
1 and feminism, the question is: What is Marxism — 

| Marx’s Marxism? What is the relationship, not only be- 
tween theory and practice, but between theory and 
| philosophy? 6 

In Rowbotham’s final chapter, called “Conclusion: 
i The Future is Behind Us,” she writes: “It may be be- 

| Cause I incline to politics and history rather than appre- 

ciating philosophy for its own sake that I perceive con- 
cepts in movement as wider and deeper than the voice 
of the study alone.” (p. 294) There is no question of the 
importance of history. But to think that history is con- 
crete while philosophy means only a “voice in the 
study” is not to see that philosophy itself can be a mo- 
tive force. 

Marx’s Marxism was rooted in history — the history of 
masses in motion — but it became a force for revolution 
itself because its rootedness in history is not all that 
Marx’s Marxism is. Marx unchained the dialectic, 


3. The first English translation of these Essays were included as an Ap- 
pendix to the 1958 edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 

as the socialist historian, Gerda Lemer as the aca- 
deinic historian, and Siinone de Beauvoir as the Existentialist philoso- 
1 /pher were discussed in a 1980 Essay called “Women’s Liberation in 
i Search of a Theory: the Summary of a Decade” (see WLDR, p. 101). 
These three tendencies continue to.be expressed in a variety of forms by 
today's feminist theoreticians, though none reach those original writers. 

5. In' Barbara Christian's provocative essay, “The Race for Theory” in 
Women, Class and the Feminist Imagination, she sharply critiques 
the enormous separation that exists today between much of Women's 
Studies and a WLM that is looking for new beginnings: “When Theory 
is not rooted in practice, it becomes prescriptive, exclusive, elitist.” As a 
Black feminist whose concentration is literature, she makes her point 
powerfully that literature often captures something crucial of life that 
the academics have not — Black literature especially, and Black women’s 
writing most of all. This does not reach the fullness of the need for the- 
ory, however. Nor does it touch the need for philosophy. 


Freedom. 

4. Sheila Rowbotham 


when he transformed the Hegelian Dialectic from a rev- 
olution in philosophy to a philosophy of revolution by 
giving the abstract Hegelian concept of Subject a 
name — the proletariat. 

That does not mean that Marxism means just class 
opposition. At the very same moment, in those 1844 
Manuscripts MacKinnon has so distorted, he also sin- 
gled out the Man/Woman relationship as what shows 
how total the revolution must be if we are to ever 
reach a new Humanism. What that meant, further, was 
that the revolution must be continuous even after the 
overthrow of capitalism to reach “positive Humanism, 
beginning from itself.” 

UNCHAINING THE DIALECTIC— 1844, 1953 

Marx’s Marxism demonstrated what Hegel called Ab- 
solute Method; what Hegel called “absolute negativity” 
Marx both practiced and called “revolution in perma- 
nence.” In naming his philosophy “a new Humanism” 
Marx described both his vision of the new society the 
world was reaching for and the way to get it. That is 
the philosophy for our age that Sartre saw we cannot 
“go beyond” until we get there. 

When we posed that as a question at the beginning of 
this essay, we also asked: “Is there more to it than 
that?” There is, because once that philosophy has been 
discovered, it demands constant re-stating for each new 
historic age, if it is to continue to be a force of revolu- 
tion. 



For our age, it was Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
founder of Marxist-Humanism, who was able to fur- 
ther unchain the dialectic Marx had first unchained 
when he refused to accept that Hegel’s revolutionary 
discoveries were true only in the realm of thought. 
Just as Marx "demystified” the Hegelian Dialectic in 
1844 by naming the Subject, so Dunayevskaya 100 
years later in 1953, in two Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes, "demystified” the Absolute Idea. 

In seeing that the Absolute Idea’s “unity of theory 
and practice” was not just unity, but a dual move- 
ment — both a movement from theory to practice and “a 
movement from practice that was itself a form of theo- 
ry,” she caught the specific nature of our post-World 
War II world. 

That is more than being able to spell out “the new 
passions and forces” Marx could only intimate in the 
last chapter of Capital as the four forces we know to- 
day: workers, women, youth and the Black dimension. 
Great as that “spelling out” was, Dunayevskaya knew 
that before 1953. The new philosophic comprehension 
of what came from history, which was released when 
she returned to grapple directly with the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic that year, is what enabled her to see these forces 
as revolutionary Reason, a “form of theory itself.” 

That is the philosophic breakthrough that was further 
concretized at the very first emergence of a whole new 
kind of WLM in the late 1960s with the category she 
created: “Woman as Reason and as Revolutionary 
Force.” Suddenly, what the new WLM had helped her 
to see was that woman, as both force and Reason, had 
been present at every historic period no matter how 
different the situation or the country you were looking 
at, and never more uniquely than in the new WLM. 
OPENING DOORS FOR A NEEDED 
TRANSITION 

It was precisely this category that Adrienne Rich 
said, in her review of all four of Dunayevskaya’s major 
works in The Women’s Review of Books in 1986, first 
drew her to Dunayevskaya’s work. She was drawn by 
the title; “Woman as Reason and as Force of Revolu- 
tion,” she wrote, as she “was coming out of a period of 
increasing discontent with tendencies in feminism to- 
ward a kind of ‘inner emigration.’ ” (Rich says she is us- 
ing an expression Hannah Arendt used to describe “the 
withdrawal of many Germans during the Third Reich 
into an ‘interior life.. .to ignore (the) world in favor of an 
imaginary world “as it ought to be” or as it once upon 
a time had been.’ ” 

Could Rich’s discontent with feminism’s “inner emi- 
gration” relate to the question of “private enclaves” 
Raya had talked about in the Introduction/Overview to 
WLDR? That is where Dunayevskaya warned: “The 
Absolute Method allows for no ‘private enclaves’ — i.e„ 


exceptions to the principle of Marx’s Dialectics, whether 
on the theoretical or the organizational questions.” That 
is a question we have not yet even begun to work out, 
and it demands serious digging into. Here it is impor- 
tant to note that this warning from Raya comes shortly 
after she has discussed Hegel’s chapter on “Life” from 
the Science of Logic and that there she related the 
chapter to the whole question of “transcendance” and 
“transition.” 

In asking and then trying to work out an answer 
to her own question: "But why do we need Marx, 
anyway?” is Rich opening the door to the transition 
the WLM so greatly needed to get out of its stagna- 
tion after such magnificent beginnings in the later 
1960s and early 1970s? It is surely not only Marx’s 
Marxism, as philosophy, but Dunayevskaya as the 
philosopher who has been able to "reclaim his ideas” 
and concretize them for our age that Rich insists 
"matters to our understanding of what and where 
the movement for women’s liberation has been and 
might go.” 

Indeed, the very last paragraph of Rich’s review could 
have become a new jumping off point for the whole 
WLM: “What I hear Dunayevskaya saying above all is 
that we have reached the point in history where real 
freedom is attainable, if we are willing to commit our- 
selves to a more inclusive definition of freedom than 
has ever been attempted. If, indeed, Marx was moving 
in such a direction, we can’t leap forward from Marx 
without understanding where he left off, and what he 
left to us.” 

In a letter to Rich about her review, Raya wrote: 
“You have hit the nail on the head...That’s what I 
thought I was doing when I concretized the task as the 
need to work out the new signalled by the 1950s that I 
had designated a movement from practice that is itself 
a form of theory..,” In 1987 she designated those 1953 
Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes as “the philosophic mo- 
ment” from which all of Marxist-Humanism had 
flowed. 6 

What has been exciting this year is that, from within 
the WLM, the Hegelian feminist Pat Johnson has gone 
directly to those 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes and 
found in them what sent her “scurrying” to Hegel to 
find “the movements of transition” that are needed “to 
bring us to the point of liberation.” This is what John- 
son has developed further in an Essay soon to be pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of Ideology where she 
pinpoints: “When she (Dunayevskaya) reads Hegel, she 
does so in order to explore these roots and to find ways 
to overcome problems that have arisen in the concrete 
working out of human freedom... It is her focus on the 
Absolutes that shows most clearly how we can call upon 
Hegel as we work out our freedom.” The title of this 
Essay, “Following Dunayevskaya in Practicing Dialec- 
tics,” indicates the kind of doors this sort of probing of 
Raya’s Marxist-Humanism could open for Women’s Lib- 
eration. 

Open doors by themselves don’t do any of the labor 
we have to do to move on in the struggle to freedom. 
They can give us a look at the contradictions from 

within we all have to overcome to get there. 

* * * 

At the end of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, Raya 
wrote: “Only live human beings can recreate the revolu- 
tionary dialectic forever anew. And these live human 
beings must do so in theory as well as in practice. It is 
not a question only of meeting the challenge from prac- 
tice but of being able to meet the challenge from the 
self-development of the Idea, and of deepening theory 
to the point where it reaches Marx’s concept of the 
philosophy of ‘revolution in permanence.’ ” 

That is not only the unfinished task of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, but of all of us. 


6. These 1953 Letters, together with the June 1, 1987 presentation in 
which she created this new philosophic category, have been published by 
News & Letters as The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism. 
They are the core for our attempts to become continuators of Dunayev- 
skaya’s philosophy of revolution. 
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THE CHANGED WORLD AND LATIN AMERICA 


I’m not convinced that the defeat of 
the Sandinistas at the polls was a move 
towards counter-revolution, considering 
the fact that I also don’t think the San- 
dinistas were models of revolutionary 
democracy. However, the victory of 
Chamorro also isn’t going to move the 
country toward democracy, let alone 
reconciliation. No matter how fair the 
elections were, its results are just the 
latest in the series of events of the last 
ten years of East/West superpower po- 
litics, where the people have been put 
on the backbumer. 

D. B. 
Florida 

* * * 

I have been very active in Central 
American solidarity activities for five 
years now, but what I don’t understand 
is why the solidarity groups aren’t say- 
ing anything about why the Sandinistas 
lost the election. It’s like they either 
don’t know or for some reason don’t 
want to discuss why these things have 
happened. I look to News & Letters be- 
cause you don’t seem afraid to ask why. 

Latina 

Illinois 

* * * 

Of course the Sandinistas couldn’t 
have built socialism in an underdevel- 
oped country so near to the most pow- 
erful capitalist country in the world. 
But the war, the economic dislocations 
and the destruction of Nicaragua by the 
U.S. cannot be the complete justifica- 
tion for the recent turn of events. It 
isn’t so much a difference between what 
the Sandinistas said and did, as much 
as how they made a virtue out of neces- 
sity. Nothing tells that more than their 
attitude to women. It seems that what 
they said in 1979 about full social and 
political equality for women not only 
had not been gained, but that the idea 
had been lost. 

Solidarity activist 
New York 

* * * 

In the past few years we have seen 
the election of Corazon Aquino in the 
Philippines, Benazir Bhutto in Pakistan, 
and now Chamorro in Nicaragua and 
Ertha Pascal-Trouillet in Haiti. To me 
even though these presidents are wom- 
en, they represent not women’s libera- 
tion but male dominance. They are 
more like puppets. Some people might 
say you have to work within the system 
to change it. But these examples show 
that when you work within the system, 
you can’t change anything. 

Jose 

Chicago 

It is already clear that the result of 
the elections in Nicaragua will spell out 
more suffering and despair for the Ni- 
caraguan people, who will be forced to 
endure the kind of austerity measures 
that the masses in Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina are now so familiar with. Lat- 
in America has forever been the U.S.’s 
“backyard” for pumping out untold 
hours of unpaid labor into U.S. coffers, 
and as the 1990s begin the hold of 
Reaganism over the continent is show- 
ing itself to be powerful. But we should 
also keep in mind one point Raya Du- 
nayevskaya made in her 1953 “Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes,” when she noted 
that in Capital Marx connected the ac- 
cumulation of capital in fewer and few- 
er hands to the release of “new passions 
and new forces” aspiring for liberation. 
As we enter this new stage in Latin 
American development, working out 
new paths to liberation will become 
ever-more crucial. 

Student of Latin America 
Illinois 

* * * 

I have been reading some of your lit- 
erature, and have many, many ques- 
tions. You talk about the gap between 
theory and practice, and yet you also 
say that the movement from practice is 
itself a form of theory. So what is the 
gap? Another question I have concerns 
the Marxist-Humanist discussion of the 
need for “new human relationships.” Is 
that something that has to wait till af- 
ter the revolution? How can Marxist- 
Humanism help the process? 

Young Latina 
California 

* * * 

The other day on television news I 
saw a lot of coverage on the sanctions 
the Soviets are planning to adopt 
against Lithuania. I heard no such re- 
ports when the U.S. decided to adopt 



sanctions against Nicaragua. Is the 
news media’s purpose to inform or di- 
vert? 

Liberal Studies student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

You reported that West Coast dock- 
ers refused to unload ships carrying cof- 
fee from El Salvador, in order to pro- 
test the U.S. role in supporting that 
murderous regime. Your readers should 
know that the Salvadoran beans are 
headed for Folger’s, and because of that 
there is a nation-wide boycott of Fol- 
ger’s, in addition to Hills Bros., MJB, 
Chase & Sanborn and Maxwell House 
going on. 

Central America solidarity activist. 

New York 


WORKERS 

THINKING 

AND 

DOING 


Computers are both a blessing and a 
sin. In Vancouver, British Columbia the 
entire subway system operated with no 
conductor, no motorman, totally with- 
out any workers. I’m not against prog- 
ress. To me, progress means eliminating 
traffic jams. .But the trick is to do it 
without putting people out of work. 

Striking Greyhound driver 
Chicago 

* * * 

While I was at the Greyhound picket 
line, I learned that “sympathizing driv- 
ers” from other bus lines, who do not 
wish to cross the picketline, could leave 
the bus in front of the terminal. A scab 
mechanic and a Greyhound supervisor 
then drove the bus into the terminal. 
No attempt is made by striking drivers 
to stop the bus. 

This infuriates me. The fragmentation 
of the official labor “movement,” the 
careful observation of legalities, makes 
the struggle between capital and labor a 
mere ritual and thus limits the active 
participation of the rank-and-file. Labor 
solidarity has to mean more than just 
the words of labor “leaders” at rallies 
and contributions to strike funds. 
Wasn’t the Pittston Coal miners’ strike, 
despite the defeat on work schedules 
contained in the settlement, different 
and important in this regard? 

Meatpacker 

Chicago 

* * * 

The federal agency where I work just 
did a survey of its employees, asking if 
we had any suggestions about what the 
agency could do to help them manage 
their dual responsibilities for job and 
family. One woman’s reply said it all. 
“Work on changing male managers’ atti- 
tudes toward working mothers. I’ve 
been told not to nurse my babies — even 
outside of normal working hours, not to 
take leave for their doctor appoint- 
ments, to come in even if my baby and 
I are sick and she had been poisoned, 
that I must put work first even if my 
baby has a 104 degree fever, and ‘if you 
can’t handle it, you can always be de- 
moted to a lower grade level.’ Stuff that 
in your survey?” I’d say that sheds 
about 1,000 points of light on the sub- 
ject. 

Working woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was talking to a couple of workers 
at my plant about the length of the 
working day, and one of them said, 
“When I go home I’m too tired to do 
anything but watch TV and start nod- 
ding out in my chair.” Another worker 
said, “Me, too. Watching TV is just as 
boring as working on the line, cause all 
those shows are the same.” 

I had to grin when I heard this be- 
cause ox ail the su-caliea radical intel- 
lectuals I’ve encountered at the univer- 
sity, who have developed intricate theo- 
ries to “prove” that American workers 
aren’t revolutionary because they have 
somehow been brainwashed by televi- 
son. Now who’s really brainwashed? 

Jim Guthrie 
IHnois 

* * * 

What I like about your paper is that 
you give the ordinary worker a voice 
and space in which to speak. 

Black woman 
New York 


Readers’ Views 



CHINA’S FORGOTTEN SORROW 

In China the government is now talk- 
ing about “only China can save social- 
ism.” Again everything in the country is 
supposedly good. People are happy; the 
government has made great achieve- 
ments. I wonder how long the people 
can stand living with these lies. More 
are struggling to get out of the country. 

Dissident 

China 

* * * 

This has become the year when the , 
people in the Communist countries re- 
belled for freedom. It appears that in 
China it ended in tragedy — but things 
won’t stop there. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

★ * * 

We are asking for help in preserving 
the terrible truth of what really took 
place in Beijing’s Tiananmen Square in 
June, and to broadcast the truth into 
China with modern communications 
technology. There has been an unprece- 
dented attempt to rewrite history. Do- 
nations can be sent to: 

June 4th Foundation 
1300 19th St., NW, #350 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


WHERE IS 
SOUTH AFRICA 
GOING? 


I thought it was very important that 
the Editorial on South Africa in the 
March N&L discussed Soweto and Biko 
and the Black Consciousness Move- 
ment. Neither Mandela nor the ANC 
mention Biko. And at the demon- 
strations here, you can’t mention Biko 
to most of the ANC supporters. 

Long-time activist 
California 

★ * * 

I felt sort of sad when I saw what 
Nelson Mandela looked like after leav- 
ing prison. It isn’t that I don’t think the 
masses are right to try to turn his re- 
lease into a celebration of victory. It’s 
that it was so shocking to see how dif- 
ferent he looked from the last photos 
we saw of him some 25 years ago, after 
a quarter of a century of brutality in 
South African jails. And yet what is so 
beautiful is that he didn’t collapse un- 
der that pressure, but maintained him- 
self as a symbol of the movement. For 
that, we have every reason to celebrate. 

Anti-apartheid activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

The “politicians language” that 
Mandela has been expressing in inter- 
views, saying he respects Bush and 
Thatcher, is a different language than 
that of the anti-apartheid movement — 
both in South Africa and abroad, where 
continual pressure against apartheid in- 
stitutions and the dismissal of the “ad- 
vice” of Reagan and Thatcher against 
sanctions, set the ground for Mandela’s 
release. 

Moreover, let us hope that Mandela’s 
forgetting of the courageous activity of 
the East European masses, in his view 
that changes in Eastern Europe are all 
due to Gorbachev’s good will, is not the 
presage to forget his own masses, as he 
tells them to “go back to school,” while 
he announces in the Weekly Mail 
“everything is negotiable.” The negotia- 
tion trail is a tricky one, any separation 
between the leaders and the masses 
(who are not synomous with the ANC? 
will spell disasters. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

It is 13 years ago — March 22, 1977 — 
that a young Latina who was trying to 
make a better life for herself and her 
five-year-old daughter, Rose Jiminez, 
died from an illegal abortion. She was 
the first woman we know of who died 
from an illegal abortion following the 
passage of the Hyde Amendment, which 



cut off Medicaid funding for abortions. I 
wonder to myself, what was Mr. Hyde 
doing that day? Did he get up, have his 
morning coffee, kiss his wife? And how 
many women have died since? 

For much of my adult life, I was not 
politically involved, though I supported 
the Democratic Party. But now, as I 
am beginning to understand what is 
happening, I do not support any party, 
any president. I see that One is no dif- 
ferent than another. We need a much 
more total change, to bring fairness and 
equality and justice for everyone. 

Chicana feminist 
California 

* * * 

Even some non-Marxists in the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement are now 
starting to talk about the need to go 
beyond a “single issue” agenda. But 
“multi-issue” is still far from a view of 
Women as Reason. A total view means 
the full development of all people in a 
philosophy of revolution in permanence. 
There is a real pull of pragmatism in 
the battles we are waging against the 
misnamed “pro-lifers.” You can get 
caught in it if you just try to stop them 
without having a broader view. 

Ginny Adams 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’m very glad you published Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1975 talk on Interna- 
tional Women’s Day in the last issue. I 
was struck immediately by the fact that 
it was written 15 years ago, at a quite 
early stage in the modem Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement, and yet it zeroes in 
on the problems that have afflicted the 
movement ever since — that is, what 
happens when you are without a philos- 
ophy of revolution. 

Long-time feminist 
New York 


POLLUTION 
AS A WAY 
of LIFE 


Here in Arizona, 90% of the natural 
wild areas have already been destroyed. 
The mining corporations have such a 
big say. There was a wilderness hearing 
here, with environmentalists fighting to 
preserve part of our state, in its natural 
balance without development. A young 
teacher from Wilcox spoke out for the 
environmentalists and against the devel- 
opers — and was threatened with losing 
his job! I thought to myself: This is the 
United States of America?! 

In Clifton-Morenci, developers are 
trying to run a community of older Chi- 
canos out of “valuable” land in North 
Clifton, to turn this area into a money- 
making golf course and RV court. And 
the government, through “eminent do- 
main,” can actually force these people 
to relocate! I’m not against progress, 
but it should not be on people’s backs. 

Angry reader 
Arizona 

* * * 

Your lead article on the environment 
in the March issue really got to the 
heart of the fact that pollution isn’t just 
something that happens “in the wild” 
but that it includes the workplace as 
well. It also showed the non-rootedness 
of the intellebtualistic environmentalists 
who ignore the workers’ revolt against 
these conditions at the. workplace. 

' Environmentalist 
Florida 


A READER RESPONDS 

Like many, I am in awe of what is 

happening in the world today, from 
China to Eastern Europe, to Central 
and Latin America to Africa, etc. What 
an age we live in and what opportunity 
to re-examine and change the oppres- 
sive social relations that enslave most 
Of the world! In the midst of all the ac- 
tivity I am in, I continue to rely on 
N&L for its revolutionary humanist 
prospective, and I carry the philosophy 
Of Marxist- Humanism with me wherev- 
er I go and whatever I do. 

Subscriber 
TorpntO, Canada 
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CAN MARX’S MARXISM BE BORN ANEW? 


Someone in your organization should 
write a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times explaining the difference to 
them between genuine Marxism and 
state-capitalism. It’s obvious that they 
have no idea that it isn’t Marxism that 
has ‘died. Russia is not a “Marxist 
. state” it is a state-capitalist one. The 
New York Times needs to know the 
difference. 

Margaret 

Hawaii 

* * * 

Everyone is running around saying 
that “Marxism is dead,” but there’s an 
unasked question here. There are about 
one billion people in the world living on 
under 500 calories a day in “free mar- 
ket” economies. So how come no one is 
talking about lynching Adam Smith? 

Youth of the 1990s 
Chicago 

# * * 

Our rulers talk of democracy and 
“free enterprise” as if the two went to- 
gether like strawberries and cream. Cer- 
tainly, the reformist wing of the bu- 
reaucracy and many of the former East 
European dissidents now in government 
are mesmerised by Western capitalism 
. and the market. Prosperity is promised 
for some vague future, meanwhile the 
workers are called upon to accept price 
I rises and unemployment for the sake of 
“market reforms.” As political life opens 
up, some terribly reactionary currents 
have surfaced; the recent Nazi propa- 
ganda in East Germany is presumably 
the work of a small minority, but the 
anti-Turkish demonstrations in Bulgaria 
do appear to have mass support. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

All moorings have been burst by the 

East European masses in the past 

1 month. Unfortunately, few philosophic 
moorings exist for them, after the utter 
disgrace of the very concept of social- 
ism. Mountains of mush are being writ- 
ten and purveyed to the public. 

Subscriber 

California 

* * * 

When we look at the objective situa- 
tion today, we cannot denv that we are 


entering a new stage. The real question 
is, what does Marxism mean today? 
What did Marx mean when he said the 
Hegelian dialectic is the source of all 
dialectics? Can we “translate” Dunayev- 
skaya’s designation of Marx’s Marxism 
as a philosophy of “revolution in per- 
manence” for the 1990s? 

Azadkar 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I have been learning a lot from read- 
ing Dunayevskaya, particularly in rela- 
tionship to questions that I have as to 
how does Marxist-Humanism view the 
relationship between spontaneity and 
organization, between leadership and 
rank-and-file. I think you as Marxist- 
Humanists are very fortunate to have 
the opportunity to study Dunayevska- 
ya’s philosophy. When I was in Iran, af- 
ter the crisis when Khomeini took over 
the revolution, you could be sentenced 
: in prison for reading Marx or Le- 
nin. We went through so much to find 
and study Vol. 38 of Lenin’s Collected 
Works, his Philosophic Notebooks on 
But after five years of intense 
jive only first got to the question 
relationship between philosophy 
and organization. 

Iranian revolutionary-in-exile 
Illinois 
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study 
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I have recently become politically ac- 
tive because I feel a responsibility as a 
human being to change this world. One 
thing that bothers me about a lot of 
radicals is that they are so cynical. It 
like so many of them just want 
ce one cancer with another can- 
mean another repressive state, 
is attractive in Marxist- Human- 
the idea of revolution in perma- 

Young Chicano 
Chicago 


I am missing from the “Workshop 
Talks” column the quote from the great 
Irish revolutionary James Connolly, 
from whom we took the column’s title. 
The quote that Raya always pointed to 
from Connolly’s “Workshop Talks” was; 
“Revolution is never practical until the 


hour of revolution strikes. Then it alone 
is practical, and all the efforts of the 
conservatives and compromisers become 
the most futile and visionary of human 
language.” And that is also the way I 
think of a philosophy of revolution: it 
may not seem “practical,” but when the 
hour of revolution strikes, there is noth- 
ing more needed or concrete. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 


ISRAEL’S 

CONSTANT 

CRISES 


The Likud is splitting now, and that’s 
a good sign. The “Labour” Party might 
get back into power, but it’s not a Left 
party, it’s at most a party that stands 
in the middle. Most politicians here are 
interested in their seats rather than any 
idealism. The U.S. and West Europe 
will have to put pressure on the Israeli 
government to stop settling in the West 
Bank and finally begin talking with the 
Palestinians. 

Subscriber 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

* * * 

Our Likud-Labor government col- 
lapsed because of the issue of peace. 
The party-political game proved that 
the Shamir government cannot reach a 
peace settlement with the Palestinians. 
Because the temporary government to- 
day will be comprised only with Likud 
and its extreme Right associate mem- 
bers (because the Labour ministers re- 
signed after Peres was dismissed by 
Shamir) let’s - hope it shall not survive 
too long and that a new, less obstinate 
government will come in their stead. 
What is definite and can be reckoned as 
an achievement today is that this oper- 
ation succeeded in separating the 
Siamese twins — Shamir and Rabin. 

Sara 

Tel-Aviv, Israel 


THE BLACK DIMENSION 

Anthony Thompson said apathy and 
disunity are our biggest problems and 
allow the university administration at 
large to take advantage of us. (“NYU 


Black Grievances,” March N&L). When 
he said people are apathetic, he may 
have meant that people are not doing 
anything. But even for the people who 
have been doing things we need to be 
more aggressive. There was a recent 
study that found in the ’60s, most of 
the things we got was by rioting, after 
the earlier marches and protests. It has 
been too long since that progress. The 
point where Black people stopped riot- 
ing is when the establishment started 
taking away what it had given in to. 
They don’t feel threatened by our tac- 
tics any longer. Black woman activist 
U. of Cal., Berkeley 
* * * 

In the ever-present reality of weaken- 
ing Black leadership and the simultane- 
ous rise of Black separatism, our con- 
sciousness must begin to shape our ac- 
tivity not only against the system but 
against the narrow, equally racist, sexist 
separatist movement, such as the Na- 
tion of Islam headed by Louis Farra- 
khan. The Nation of Islam is being 
praised in the Black community be- 
cause it teaches young Black brothers 
the counter-productiveness of smoking, 
alcohol and drug abuse. But it doesn’t 
touch the question that the revolution- 
ary Black nature is against the whole 
racist, capitalist system. The organizing 
we need to be doing includes the organ- 
ization of revolutionary thought, for 
perspectives of overthrowing our pres- 
ent conditions and creating new human 
relations. Maurice Miller 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

As an activist in the Black communi- 
ty, I have to confront the nationalists 
who focus on wanting Blacks to identify 
with the “kings and queens that we 
once were.” I think those activists, be- 
cause they are middle class, seek then- 
own class when they look at history, no 
matter what the era. However, because 
these are the organizations that are 
fighting racism right now, I still think 
we must participate with them. Once 
we revolutionaries do that, we can fiqd 
some in those groups who will listen, to 
revolutionary theory. 

Participant 

Coalition Against Black Exploitation 
Los Angeles 
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An African-American in Africa 


After a recent two month stay in the West African 
countries of Senegal, Mali and the Gambia, I was asked 
by News & Letters to write about my thoughts and ex- 
periences — as an African-American, what was it like to 
return home? 

My first impression was that I hadn’t left America 
at all. 1 thought I had just moved to another part of 
the ghetto. So many things are the same: high youth 
unemployment, inadequate housing, lack of health 
care, delapidated neighborhoods. 

Everywhere you looked people were on the street sell- 
ing something, anything to survive. Almost every young 
man that I met wanted me to help him get a visa to 
the U.S. They think they can get work over here and 
are desperate to do anything. They don’t know about 
the high unemployment rate or the lack of opportuni- 
ties due to racism. 

Looking at all the youth with nothing to do, I 
couldn’t help but think about youth in the ghettos back 
home — no job, no money, no place to go from day to 
day. But there’s a difference, the Senegalese and Malian 
youth haven’t turned their anger inwards to the degree 
that we have. Nor have they become revolutionary yet. 

The attitude of most of the youth is one of disgust. 
There was not a lot of discussion about how to change 
things. Most of the talk was how can I get the hell out 
of here! Before independence people talked of change, 
but now most of what I heard was disillusionment. 

The economy has changed little from colonial times 
and has probably gotten worse. Both Senegal and Mali 
supply Europe with raw materials, principally cotton 
and ground nuts, and receive finished goods. I think the 
most obscene thing I saw was in the villages. I saw vil- 
lagers dressed in rags that even some homeless Ameri- 
cans would have thrown away. In the same villages you 
could see huge bins full of raw cotton waiting to be ex- 
ported to Europe where it would be manufactured into 
clothing and shipped back to West Africa. Once re- 
turned as finished products most peasants couldn’t even 


Last month the Oakland, Cal. City Council and the 
Alameda Board of Supervisors voted to spend a whop- 
ping $689 million to get A1 Davis to bring his profes- 
sional football team, the Raiders, back to Oakland. 

More than a thousand people came to this joint meet- 
ing of the two major government bodies in Alameda 
County. For the most part they were white suburban- 
ites who came to support the politicians who were pro- 
Raiders and to heckle those who were anti. The Black 
and Hispanic majority in Oakland was hardly noticea- 
ble. 

The decision to spend this incredible sum of money 
on a football team came after 14 months of negotiations 
with A1 Davis. During that time Davis wheeled and 
dealed with other bidders, thus setting the final price 
for the Raiders up to more than half a billion dollars. 

Africans march in Poland 

Wroclaw, Poland— On Feb. 24 the African stu- 
dents studying in Poland commemorated the release of 
Nelson Mandela from prison. This was organized by the 
African Students Union in Wroclaw. 

At 10 a.m. African students assembled at the Medi- 
cal Academy for a march. The poor African students 
marched along the streets of Wroclaw singing libera- 
tion songs and displaying placards with their slo- 
gans. Along the street the gathering met with other 
Africans at Plac Grunwaldski who happily joined 
them in the march. What a pity to see young Afri- 
cans struggling for freedom in speeches, demon- 
strations and songs, who still cannot free their moth- 
erland. 

The peace was broken when a group of racist Poles 
came to disorganize the African commemoration. Mis- 
siles were thrown, but still the poor African students 
maintained their non-violent stance. The African stu- 
dents called for police assistance. They tried to defend 
themselves against these racists but could not. Then 
suddenly, a young African man was grabbed by these 
racists and seriously wounded on the head. 

This caused the poor African students to withdraw 
from their non-violent stance. Then the battle started 
between the Blacks and the Polish racists. For a short 
while things started to go for worse on the side of the 
racists. Then came the so-called police to the rescue of 
the poor African students, when it was almost too late. 

For a while things were silent, and the chairman 
of the Solidarnosc committee at Wroclaw came to ex- 
press his solidarity with the African students by con- 
demning the uncultured and mischievous intruders. 

After different delegations gave speeches, lastly came 
the poor wounded African student who said, “Because I 
am Black I was beaten for showing my joy at the re- 
lease of our freedom fighters. I am Black and proud of 
my color and nation.” He ended by saying that the 
struggle shall continue till freedom is attained. The Af- 
rican students started to play their freedom music and 
songs, and danced proudly. 

All of a sudden the power went off, and no one knew 
who switched off the connection. It is sad when Afri- 
cans are not free to express their joy towards their own 
freedom. Sadly, they packed their instruments up to go 
back to the Academy to prepare for the film show that 
night. — African Student 


afford to buy them. 

In Senegal, this situation is allowed to continue by 
the corrupt neo-colonial regime of Abdou Diouf. At the 
same time that the government says there’s no money 
for schools to have more text books, chairs, tables and 
teachers, Abdou Diouf purchases over $1.5 million 
worth of new Mercedes Benz cars. I guess colonialism 
isn’t bad for all Africans. 

One thing I noticed was that the “House Negroes” in 
West Africa and the “House Negroes” in America are 
beginning to make more business contacts, usually in 
the interests of multinational firms or organizations like 
the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
as well as more political contacts. I met several Sene- 
galese who had been to the U.S., and had dealings with 
Black mayoral administrations in Los Angeles and 
Wash., D.C. In the sixties, it was Black militants and 
leftists from the U.S. who were m akin g contacts with 
radical governments in Africa. 

Probably one of the most interesting things that I 
learned was the power of American propaganda. 
Most people think that race relations are just fine, 
that our government is actually trying to stop drugs, 
and that the wealth in America is evenly distributed. 
This made me realize how important it is for the op- 
pressed in America to put up vigorous and vocal op- 
position to what goes on here and to make links with 
other struggles abroad. If we don’t, people in other 
countries will only know the lies our government 
spreads. 

For more than 300 years now we African-Americans 
have been separated physically from the land of our an- 
cestors. Now our culture and history is different from 
Black people in Africa. But I think that as long as we 
have common oppressors we will always be brothers 
and sisters, not just by skin but by class. As long as we 
exist as a people, we will always have two homes, one 
in America and one in Africa. — Robert Reed 


Oakland penalized 
by Raiders deal 

This is more than twice the amount of money President 
Bush is offering Nicaragua and half the amount of aid 
Washington is sending to Black Africa. 

ONE-SIDED DEAL 

From a one-sided financial deal, A1 Davis not only 
gets a $54.9 million franchise fee but is guaranteed $24.6 
million in annual ticket sales for the life of the contract. 
If there is a shortfall in ticket sales the City of Oakland 
and the County of Alameda will have to make it up out 
of taxes. Added to this is the $53.5 million to be spent 
on modernizing the Oakland Coliseum. All of this mon- 
ey is projected to come from revenue bonds the City of 
Oakland and the County of Alameda will sell. 

What is so irrational and contradictory about this 
deal is that Oakland can’t raise the funds to keep 
schools open or to reverse the Third World condi- 
tions at Highland Hospital, the only public hospital 
serving the poor Black neighborhood of East Oak- 
land. 

At the very moment Oakland’s Black mayor, Lionel 
Wilson, was cheering because the Raiders were return- 
ing to Oakland, the staff at Highland Hospital made the 
announcement that they could not accept emergency 
cases because of lack of facilities. 

The crisis in the public school system and the notori- 
ously bad conditions at Highland Hospital are the most 
glaring problems facing Oakland. Oakland is the “inner 
city” of Alameda county, and like all American inner 
cities it suffers from widespread urban decay, perma- 
nent unemployment amongst its majority non-white 
population and a high crime rate. Last year’s earth- 
quake added a whole new dimension to these problems 
when it created a new group of homeless people. Many 
Blacks and Hispanics believe that the money should be 
spent on these human needs first! 

DEVELOPMENT FOR WHOM? 

The issue of the Raiders has become the major politi- 
cal issue among the Black contenders seeking to replace 
the incumbent, Lionel Wilson, in the coming mayoral 
election. And at the same time it has revealed the ex- 
tent of the difference between the aims of the Black po- 
litical leadership in City Hall and the concerns and in- 
terests of the Black working class and poor in Oakland. 
As a Black councilman, Carter Gilmore from East Oak- 
land who voted for the Raiders put it: “I voted my con- 
science, but I could not find anyone among my constitu- 
ents who wanted to bring the Raiders back to Oakland; 
they were mostly concerned with the problems of home- 
lessness and drug-related crimes.” 

The Black political leadership is committed to the 
development of downtown Oakland. Mayor Wilson is 
so devoted to that goal that he proposed that the 
earthquake-destroyed Black neighborhood, adjacent 
to the downtown area, be re-built in such a manner 
that it would lure the middle class back as a viable 
element in the development of downtown. 

This “changing image” of Oakland, as everyone 
knows, means hiding the reality that Oakland is largely 
made up of poor Black and Brown people. It also means 
hiding the fact that crime and use of drugs is directly 
related to poverty. But precisely because that reality is 
specifically a human reality, it will not remain quiet as 
the battle rages around the issue of the Raiders. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

U.S. Administration and Congress... 

“However, the National Popular Assembly (APN), in 
particular, rejected those ‘elections’ as a trick... .In short, 
the APN and other popular organizations predicted ei- 
ther tragedy or a farce. Haiti experienced both.” 

The Haitian masses have shown how unrelenting is 
their determination to dechoukaj (uproot) their native 
ruling class which has amassed some of the greatest 
personal wealth in the Caribbean on the backs of the 
poorest population in the Western hemisphere. This lat- 
est incarnation of a civilian government backed by the 
military can no more hide its oppressive class nature, 
than did Francois Duvalier’s corruption of negritude as 
the state ideology hide the neo-fascist features of his 
rule. Nor can it hide the hand of U.S. imperialism. 

It was the U.S. State Department which flew Duva- 
lier safely out of Port-au-Prince on Feb. 7, 1986. It was 
the Reagan Administration which increased military aid 
to the Army despite its drug charges against leading 
military officials and despite its own eye-witness reports 
of military collusion with death-squads. The U.S. 
backed the corrupt military-cum-civilian-cum-military 
rule of Gen. Namphy, Leslie Manigat, and Gen. Avril. 
And now there is the installation of Pascal-Trouillot 
through the arbitration of U.S. Ambassdor Alvin Ad- 
ams. 



Haitians celebrate Avril’s ouster 


In each case, the Haitian ruling class performed its 
caricature of bourgeois democracy to the time of Duval- 
ierist military despotism and American imperialism. So 
entrenched in the riding oligarchy, urban bourgeoisie 
and military is the U.S., so steeped in the blood of the 
Haitian masses, that American civilization is as much 
on trial in Haiti as it is here at home. 

Because the Haitian bourgeoisie has historically 
lacked the will to carry out its own bourgeois revolu- 
tion, it has fallen to the peasant and urban masses to ' 
bring about even the most elemental democratic change. 
That is why the critique of the political treachery of the 
Haitian bourgeoisie can be found in Frantz Fanon’s ob- 
servation, in Wretched of the Earth: “History teaches 
us that the battle against colonialism does not run 
straight away along the lines of nationalism....It so hap- 
pens that the unpreparedness of the educated classes, 
the lack of practical links between them and the mass 
of the people, their laziness, and let it be said, their 
cowardice at the decisive moment of the struggle, will 
give rise to tragic mishaps.” 

FARCICAL VS. REVOLUTIONARY 
DEMOCRACY 

Frankly, the prospects for economic development by 
any of the political leaders hardly go beyond the narrow 
horizon of Reaganomics. Under the watchful auspices of 
the U.S. AID (Agency for International Development), 
investments poured into Haiti following the February 
1986 overthrow. However, while it fueled the military 
and the ruling class elite, it totally by-passed the mas- 
ses. No jobs were created, dozens of foreign companies 
which had located there in the 1970’s and early 1980s 
left, eliminating 12,000 jobs, and the closing of state en- 
terprises threw hundreds of workers into the streets. 
The “American Plan” to keep Haiti underdeveloped for 
American capitalists seeking low-wage labor became the 
subject of widespread political discussion by Haitians in 
both Haiti and the U.S. Thus, the political despotism of 
the military and ruling elite was cynically matched by 
the ecomomic despotism of American imperialism. 

That is why the election of any of the 12 opposition 
parties responsible for the installation of Pascal-Trouil- 
lot would only assure more of the same. However, there 
is another reality created by the Haitian masses. It was 
they who, after all, overthrew Duvalier and who are de- 
termined to dechoukaj all the remnants of Duvalierism, 
who, more than any other sector of Haitian society, 
have fought for a revolutionary democracy. And their 
greatest working achievement has been the. self-organi- 
zation of their communities, work places and land. 

As against the numerous political parties formed in 
the aftermalth of Duvalier’s overthrow, the Haitian mas- 
ses, especially outside of Port-au-Prince, remain drawn 
to their own indigenous forms of organizations — trade 
unions, peasant cooperatives, women and youth commit- 
tees, neighborhood and grass-roots church organizations. 
Electoral politics have not eclipsed what the masses 
have created themselves. The challenge ahead for the 
Haitian revolution will be whether the masses will allow 
the limitless horizon of their own self-organization to be 
subordinated by the self-limiting political parties of a 
new elite. Otherwise, Haiti will continue to go from dic- 
tator to dictator. 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 
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Nicaragua’s electoral result shows U.S. imperial might 


(continued from page 1) 

people a means of economic survival, to deprive them of 
their very lives. 

TEN YEARS OF REAGANISM 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

First came the U.S.-sponsored military intervention: 
the creation, arming and equipping of counter-revolu- 
tionaries, the contras, bom from Somoza’s hated Na- 
tional Guard. Not only did Reagan again and again arm 
the contras both behind the backs of the American peo- 
ple through secret military shipments and the Iran-con- 
tra arms deal, but he received the cooperation again 
and again of the Democratic Congress who openly spon- 
■ sored military aid and then so-called “non-lethal” aid. 

Reagan worked to turn Honduras into a veritable 
U.S. military base which housed and allowed the 
contras to launch attacks into Nicaragua from its soil 
and was home to thousands upon thousands of U.S. 
troops who were forever on military maneuvers 
close to Nicaragua’s borders. When the contras were 
incapable of carrying out a specific military action, 
the CIA took over, as with the mining of Nicaragua’s 
harbors. 

The contras and the constant threat of U.S. military 
intervention forced the Sandinista government to divert 
vast amounts of its resources and more than 50% of its 
budget to defense. To fight the contras, a military draft 
r was instituted which became increasingly unpopular. 
Some 65,000 died in ten years — more than the total 
number of U.S. troops who died in the Vietnam War. 
j This in a country of less than four million. 

Military intervention was only one weapon the U.S. 

I used. Soon after the revolution all economic aid from 
the U.S. was cut off to this impoverished Third World 
country which had lived for more than four decades un- 
! der a U.S.-sponsored dictatorship of one or another 
member of the Somoza family. 

Not only was aid cut off shortly after the 1979 revolu- 
tion, but in 1985 a total trade embargo was organized. 
What the contras were unable to do alone because they 
had little indigenous support within Nicaragua, the boy- 
cott began to do — wreck havoc with Nicaragua’s econo- 
my. 

Between 1981 and 1989 the real wages of Nicaraguan 
workers plummeted by more than 90%. Where in 1979 
the average daily salary was enough to buy 30 eggs or 

I New perceptions on Lenin\ 

(continued from page 4) 

py with Lenin’s 16 point definition of the Dialectic, I 
1 had called attention to the fact that Lenin says its final 
' two points (15 and 16) are "examples of point 9.” 
This, I felt, was a step back from proceeding with the 
Absolute Idea and returning to the Doctrine of Essence, 
Form and Content specifically. 

At the same time — and that’s when I did get brave 
and started arguing with Lenin as if he were right 
there — I began arguing with Lenin because he asked 
the readers to disregard the last half paragraph of the 
chapter on the Absolute Idea while I insisted 
that had he suffered from Stalinism for three long dec- 
ades he would have seen the relevance of following He- 
gel’s Absolutes to the end. (This of course is taken up 
in the May 20, 1953 Letter, where I deal with the three 
final syllogisms, but for the present what is compelling 
„ is to trace the many ways of the development of the 
Self-Determination of the Idea.) 

Here is how the May 12, 1953 Letter manifested the 
dialectical flow on p. 2: from exteriorization/interioriza- 
tion it lapsed into a would-be “absolute” which led Le- 
nin to remain at the “approach to,” i.e., on the thresh- 
old of, the Absolute Idea. This is the reason why Lenin 
preferred to let the Absolute Idea stop at Nature (Prac- 
tice), crediting Hegel with “stretching a hand to materi- 
alism,” instead of following Hegel to the last part of 
that paragraph when Hegel insists that the Absolutes 
had not been completed with the Absolute Idea, and 
must still go through the Philosophy of Nature and 
Philosophy of Mind before completion is reached with 
Absolute Mind. Put another %'ify, tin place of any self- 
criticism, or objectivity; Lfekitp Mt future generations 
without full illumination df* tthalt may befall them — 
Stalinism. It is the generation that followed, our age 
that suffered through those three decades of Stalinism, 
that had to face the reality of what happens after. It is 
this point, this objectivity, this concreteness that em- 
boldened me not to stop where Lenin stopped at the 
approach to the Absolute Idea, but to follow Hegel to 
the Philosophy of Mind. The Absolute Method opened 
new doors already in the Absolute Idea, which Hegel 
defined as: 

The pure Idea, in which the determinateness or 
reality of the Notion is itself raised to the level of 
Notion, is an absolute liberation, having no fur- 
ther immediate determination which is not equal- 
ly posited and equally Notion. Consequently 
there is no transition in this freedom.. .The trans- 
ition here therefore must rather be taken to mean 
that the Idea freely releases itself....” 

Now stand up and shout: “The Idea freely releases it- 
self.” -Shout this while a flashing light illuminates Reali- 
ty and its meaning, philosophy and revolution. 

Instead of placing a “No Entrance” sign over organi- 
zation as “pure politics,” we finally sire in the process of 
working out dialectics of philosophy and organization. 


12 liters of milk, by the end of 1988, it would buy only 
two eggs or two liters of milk. 

The U.S. acted to stop the World Bank and the 
Inter American Development Bank, the main sources for 
development loans, from making any loans to Nicara- 
gua. By the end of the 1980s a survey of several thou- 
sand children by the Ministry of Health showed that 
two-thirds were suffering from malnutrition. Even the 
devastation of Hurricane Joan in the fall of 1988 did 
not change the U.S. government position. Although 
some 300,000 people were left homelss — almost 10% of 
Nicaragua’s population — the U.S. refused to extend 
emergency assistance. 

Nicaragua was now a devastated nation whose per 
capita output had fallen to $300 a year, less than 
Haiti’s $330 a year, the Western Hemisphere’s poor- 
est nation. The U.S. war on Nicaragua — military, ec- 
onomic, political — had put Nicaragua on par with 
such poverty-stricken nations as Somalia, the Sudan 
and the Central African Republic. 

The U.S. was not alone in its boycott. West Europe’s 
social-democratic governments proceeded to cut down 
on their economic aid. Far from being independent of 
the U.S., they either marched in-step with or remained 
silent about Reagan’s hot and cold war maneuverings, 
leaving Nicaragua further isolated. In 1987 foreign aid 
and credits to Nicaragua were only $387 million, one- 
third of what they had been in 1985. 

Russia not only failed to give sufficient aid to halt 
the U.S.-produced downward spiral of Nicaragua’s econ- 
omy, but in the later part of the 1980s Gorbachev es- 
sentially abandoned Nicaragua’s revolution as he set off 
on a path toward new relations with the U.S. 

NICARAGUA’S REVOLUTION: 
ACHIEVEMENTS... 

What was this revolution that the U.S. was deter- 
mined to destroy and that Russia abandoned? In 1979 
the Nicaraguan revolution released many creative di- 
mensions. Whether it was the literacy campaign or the 
vast redistribution of much of Somoza’s lands to tens of 
thousands of landless peasants; whether it was the vast 
participation of women in the revolution’s uprisings or 
their determination to help build a new Nicaragua in 
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every area from the formation of sewing cooperatives to 
health care; whether it was the organizing of hospital 
workers in a union or workers’ view that health and 
safety was not only something for on the job, but as 
well within the community where all must have clean 
water — all these were seen not as an isolated series of 
particulars, but as dimensions of the living, developing, 
totality of the revolution. 

Nicaragua did not “export revolution.” But it did be- 
come a catalyst for Central American upheavals by 
working to concretize the Idea of revolution at home. It 
was precisely for this reason that Reagan was deter- 
mined to war on all of Central America, particularly El 
Salvador. The fires that encompassed a movement of 
indigenous peoples and guerrilla warfare in Guatemala, 
full civil war and mass opposition in El Salvador, unrest 
in Honduras, were what Reagan sought to extinguish. 

...AND CONTRADICTIONS 

However, from the beginning there were deep contra- 
dictions within Nicaragua’s revolution, and not only the 
threat of U.S. imperialism from the outside. The leaders 
had from early on confined the revolution with a nar- 
row ideological view. First came the debate over what 
kind of economy should Nicaragua have, which failed to 
recognize state-capitalism as a world stage of develop- 
ment, including the Third World. The ground for the 
debate became one of forms of property, as if Nicaragua 
was choosing between different degrees of state vs. pri- 
vate ownership, rather than posing a new human socie- 
ty vs. capitalist class rule, whether in state or private 
form. 

Second, the idea of revolution became continually 
narrowed to that of only anti-imperialism. There is no 
doubt that U.S. imperialism bears the greatest responsi- 
bility for destroying the Nicaraguan revolution. But the 
only way to have gained any breathing space against 
the Colossus of the North would have been if the idea 
of an ongoing revolution, both for deepening the revolu- 
tion within Nicaragua and as a banner for revolution in 
Central and all of Latin America, would have been pres- 
ented so comprehensively that the masses would have 
grasped it as theirs, and thus would have deepened and 
extended it. 

But once different versions of a “mixed economy” and 
anti-imperialism become the ground of the revolution, 
the leaders’ relation to the masses in Nicaragua could 
not become one which could lead toward working out 
new pathways to freedom. 

• Thus, though there were serious attempts to elicit 
workers participation, both in mass organizations and 
within the work place, the framework of that participa- 
tion was limited to ways of increasing productivity, not 
to encompassing the masses in a discussion of life and 
labor, the future direction of the revolution. 

• Thus, though self-determination has always been a 
principle of genuine social revolution, in Nicaragua’s 
revolution the Native Americans on the Atlantic Coast 
were at first denied self-determination by the Sandinista 
government. 

• Thus, though the rights of women were spoken of in 
general, and certainly women were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the movement, when it came to a woman’s 
right to control her own body, the practice was differ- 
ent. Despite the fact that illegal back alley abortions 
are among the major causes of women’s death in Nica- 
ragua, the Sandinistas tried to stifle any discussion of 
women’s right to safe, legal abortions, seeing it as “divi- 
sive.” 

Once the ground of the revolution was not one of 
working out and concretizing the Idea of revolution, of 
freedom, as the task of the Nicaraguan masses, the door 
was open to the ideological pollution of reducing the 
revolution to only fighting U.S. imperialism, to only eco- 
nomic survival. Necessity had become a virtue. 

Reagan-Bush set the ground and the revolution went 
into a deepening downward spiral, whether it was the 
draconian austerity measures implemented by the San- 
dinistas (as stiff as any demanded by the International 
Monetary Fund imposing its banker-policies on Third 
World nations); or whether it became Costa Rican Pres- 
ident Arias’ peace plan, whose interest was more in de- 
capitating the revolution then in ever disarming the 
contras. Today, even after the electoral defeat of the 
Sandinistas, and even after Chamorro has requested 
their disbanding, the contras remain. Will they end up 
continuing as the death squads of Nicaragua? 

THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 

But the Idea of revolution, the Idea of freedom in 
Latin America cannot be crushed. Revolutionary strug- 
gles in Central America, indeed in all of Latin America 
and the Caribbean have always had to be conducted 
under the whip of counter-revolution: from Spanish oc- 
cupation, to British imperialism, to the “American cen- 
tury.” The struggle had to be anti-imperialist, as well as 
against its own ruling class propped up by the imperial- 
ists. 

The key today is not whether new revolutionary 
movements will emerge in Latin America after this de- 
feat in Nicaragua. They surely will. The question is 
whether new pathways of revolutionary transformation 
can be worked out in light of the experiences of the 
1980s. 

Can the Idea of revolution, the Idea of freedom, un- 
dergo such a deep self-development, that it truly be- 
comes one with the self-bringing forth of liberty on the 
Latin American continent? Only then can U.S. imperial- 
ism, or any class concept of society, be rooted out, 
swept aside by the new human beginnings in thought 
and action. 
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Gay and lesbian movement in Mexico 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a letter we 
received from a group of activists in Mexico. 

Mexico City, Mexico— We are members of a 
small political team of working class lesbians and homo- 
sexual men formed recently in Mexico City. Our team 
was formed as a Marxist study group, with the purpose 
of engaging in rigorous and fast-paced study of the cur- 
rent situation in Mexico, in order to draw conclusions as 
to how to participate in the most correct and effectively 
revolutionary ways in the political process here. At the 
same time, we have been driven by the need to over- 
come, both in theory and in practice, the intense frag- 
mentation that as proletarian Marxist lesbians and ho- 
mosexual men we are subjected to simultaneously by 
bourgeois society, our proletarian communities, the gay 
movement and gay culture, the feminist movement, and 
the revolutionary left, as well as in our interpersonal 
relationships. 

IN OUR COUNTRY, the laboring classes — work- 
ers, peasants and service workers — are suffering from 
severe blows caused by the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) -imposed politic based on the payment by 
the people of the debt acquired by the governing 
classes. Unemployment is well over 40%. The level of 
malnutrition and lack of resources of all kinds for the 
majority is alarming. Dispossessed peasants emigrate to 
the city by the thousands every day, guided by false 
hopes of finding work, only to see themselves caught in 
the greatest misery. The ones who survive do so mirac- 
ulously, with salaries barely amounting to $140 a 
month. Meanwhile, the administration of the current 
president Salinas de Gortari, in complicity with imperi- 
alism, carries out a politic of privatization and repres- 
sion sustained by corruption and fraud (spiked with so- 
phisticated rhetoric) and geared towards enlarging the 
pockets of a mere few... 

We know that the situation of the oppressed classes 
in Mexico is essentially similar to that of the other 
countries under the yoke of imperialism, as well as that 
of the oppressed races and nationalities (particularly 
Blacks and Hispanics) in the exploiting countries. Spe- 
cifically, since World War II a small number of coun- 
tries led by the U.S. and the Soviet Union (the so- 
called first world) has maintained a position of econom- 
ic, political and administrative global control, as well as 
a high standard of living for most of its inhabitants — all 
made possible through the super exploitation and im- 
poverishment of hundreds of millions of human beings... 

As working class lesbians and homosexual men, we 
cannot blind ourselves to this reality. Any political pro- 
ject not contemplating our liberation from the stand- 
point of our experience as a class cannot be a truly lib- 
erating project, and in fact would serve to deny our 
very existence. That is why without hesitation we define 
as the objective of our political project to thoroughly 
transform the ecomomic relations which make our deg- 
radation possible. 

Nevertheless, it’s clear to us that those relations not 
only determine our role in the mental/manual division 
of labor, but also the roles socially imposed on us as 
women and men, lesbians and homosexual men and op- 
pressed races and ethnicities. 

IT’S OUR BELIEF that our situation of oppres- 
sion as women and homosexually-oriented people is 
based historically on the emergence of property rela- 
tions — specifically the mental/manual division of the la- 
bor which gave rise to the first class divisions, institu- 
tionalized the sexual division of labor through the estab- 
lishment of rigid sex roles, gave the activities 
corresponding to men greater importance than to those 
corresponding to women, and initiated the split between 
production and consumption. 

We see the family, which arose as the social structure 
through which classes and sex roles are reproduced, as 
the nucleus in which our specific oppression is located. 
As women, the family ensures that we carry out the 
role of domestic slaves, sex objects, and biological and 
social reproducers, as well as guardians of the “moral” 
values of the dominant classes. As lesbians and homo- 
sexual men, the family imposes on us pre-established 
social roles — femininity and masculinity — thus severely 
limiting our human potential. Homosexuality is dissi- 
dent inasmuch as it fails to comply with these roles, de- 
signed to complement one another, mainly through 
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compulsive heterosexuality, to ensure the smooth func- 
tioning of class society. We know we are punished pre- 
cisely because, insofar as we do not submit to our so- 
cially established roles as women and men, we objec- 
tively threaten the economic base of class structure... 

These aspects which define the situation of our class, 
race, sex, nationality, etc., as well as our personal expe- 
riences, compel us to create a revolutionary alternative, 
despite the fact that it hasn’t been easy to arrive at the 
understanding that such an alternative truly represents 
our interests, particularly in the face of social move- 
ments seeming to address our oppression. For example, 
in general, in the nationalist and national liberation 
movements, we have been marginalized as women, being 
limited in our development and participation while the 
brothers speak eloquently in the name of our oppressed 
nations; while the lesbians and homosexual men we 
have been discarded as a disgrace to our races and to 
the movements, homosexuality being regarded as a 
“white” or “American” disease, and as the product of 
bourgeois decadence. At the other extreme, within the 
feminist and gay liberation movements, we have lived 
through the most insidious class oppression, racism and 
chauvinism, as reflected specifically in the reformist de- 
mands made by self-proclaimed leaders in the name of 
liberation of all women and lesbians and homosexual 
men... 

THE LEFT GENERALLY has regarded, from a 
dogmatic and incorrect point of view, women’s struggle 
as a secondary struggle, and homosexuality as a bour- 
geois aberration — but we believe that such positions can 
be changed through serious and consistent political 
work. 

We are working in Mexico to help bring about real 
social transformations. We see as the main social con- 
tradiction in the world the struggle between the exploit- 
ed countries and peoples, and imperialism. This is why 
we think our effort has to be coordinated on a global 
level with those of other groups and organizations like 
ours. For history has shown that each country by itself 
will not be able to advance very far due to the strategic 
political control and technological and military develop- 
ment of the exploiting countries... 

Nonetheless, this project must not subordinate all of 
our other experiences of oppression; it must create an 
alternative for an integrated struggle whose aim is to 
free us not only as a class and as nations, but also as 
women, as races and ethnicities, and as lesbians and ho- 
mosexual men. In our group we are not settling for less. 

— Lesbianas y Homosexuales Comunistas 

Feministas 
Admon de Correos No. 20 
Aptdo. Postal 20-080 
Dr. Gtllvez 16 
Mexico, D.F. 01000 

Panama invasion aftermath 

New York, N.Y. — Three months after the U.S. 
invaded Panama, that country remains occupied and 
terrorized and the facts about the invasion remain hid- 
den. We learned about Panama at a “Day of Interna- 
tional Solidarity with the People of Panama, Latin 
America and the Caribbean” held March 17 in a heavily 
Caribbean section of Brooklyn, New York. 

Far from the U.S. claim that “only” 205 Panamanians 
were killed, researchers estimate there were 3,000-5,000 
deaths, with more people injured and disappeared. Over 
20,000 people remain homeless after U.S. troops de- 
stroyed whole working-class neighborhoods in a reign of 
terror that included dropping 2,000-pound bombs from 
the Stealth bomber and firing on poor neighborhoods 
from helicopter gunships. Hundreds who resisted the in- 
vasion remain in jail and press censorship and govern- 
ment repression prevent people from telling the truth. 
U.S. troops are still sweeping the countryside, arresting 
unionists, community leaders, and directors of farm- 
workers’ organizations and cooperatives. 

Damage is estimated at $1.5 billion in an economy 
already devastated by two years of "starvation diplo- 
macy” by the U.S. The new government, said one 
speaker, "has no place for workers, Blacks or peas- 
ants; it has declared the whole country is for private 
enterprise.” Over 10,000 unionized public service 
workers have been summarily fired, and Panamani- 
ans of African and Indian descent are being pushed 
out of government posts by the new all-white gov- 
ernment, whose top officials have ties to the banking 
and drug cartels. 

The most interesting speakers were the neighborhood 
- people who had recently visited their homeland and 
told of the resistance as well as the devastation. One 
Panamanian described his shock at finding that the en- 
tire working-class town of El Chorrillo, just outside Pan- 
ama City, no longer exists. Its residents blocked a 
bridge for three hours to demonstrate their demands. A 
group, called the War Refugees Commission, occupied 
new luxury housing and demanded it be rented to the 
poor at controlled rents instead of being sold as condos. 
The union movement is organizing economic and politi- 
cal resist ice. 

We were disappointed in the Left and academic ex- 
pert speakers, however, who offered little new by way of 
analysis or solution. In limiting our task to making the 
U.S. government respect the sovereighty of other na- 
tions, they reduce anti-imperialism to morality — and the 
U.S. can always manufacture a good reason to invade a 
country it doesn’t like. 

—Anne Jaclard 


El Salvador demonstration 

On Saturday, March 24, 10,000 people braved snow 
and sleet in Washington, D.C. to commemorate the an- » 
niversary of the death of Oscar Romero. On the same 
day, 30,000 protesters in San Salvador braved possible 
slaughter at the hands of the death squad goons of the 
Christian! regime also to commemorate the memory of 
the brutally slain Archbishop and the deaths of over 
70,000 Salvadorans. 

The crowd of Washington protesters (which included 
everyone from youth activists to workers to concerned 
senior citizens, to nuns and priests) remained passion- 
ately indignant at the imperialist policies of the Bush 
administration. Amid cries of “U.S. out of El Salvador!” 
were also cries of “U.S. out of Korea, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua...etc.” and even “U.S. out of the U.S.!” There was 
wide recognition of the global dimension of freedom 
struggles. The day before, there was a student rally 
which focused on these issues as well as the need for 
more educational funds. 

There was rampant talk of revolution, but only revo- 
lution to fight the “imperialist pigs.” As one solidarity 
activist i put it: “What was lacking during the demon- 
stration; was any talk of ideas. No one seemed to ask 
what the demonstration meant. You had the Maoists 
and the Young Communists and the ISO etc., but you 
didn’t have open discussion of what these so-called Left 
groups stand for. Often activists are drawn into these 
groups without either realizing or caring about the im- 
plications of that group’s ‘philosophy’ or rather its lack 
of philosophy.” Bush-bashing is not enough. 

For me, the protest pointed to the need to fill the 
philosophical void that threatens to engulf the Left. 
That is why it is no abstraction to realize, after the Ni- 
caraguan elections and my experience in the March 24 
demonstration, that an altogether new beginning mi - i 
be made in thought, as well as in solidarity activity. 

— Maya Morrisuu 

Control of Namibia 

On March 21, the Southern African nation of Nami- 
bia finally gained independence in a ceremony covered 
by the world press. The liberation movement, SWAPO, 
now controls the state with its leader, Sam Nujoma, as 
President. As great an achievement as this is after 30 
years of resistance to its former ruler, apartheid South 
Africa — as well as nearly a century of earlier Black re- 
sistance*— it should be stressed that political independ- 
ence does not mean total liberation, as the Namibian , 
people know very well. 

For example, whites, who are only 6% of the popula- 
tion, nonetheless own and control the key sectors of the 
economy, and at present have an average income 20 
times that of Blacks. In addition, apartheid South Afri- 
ca continues to control both Walvis Bay, Namibia’s only , 
port, and the only railroad line linking Namibia to the i 
outside world. South African and other multinational 
firms own the diamond and uranium mines, which are 
the backbone of the economy. So far, political independ- 
ence has not changed very much the conditions of life 
and labor of the African masses. That battle lies ahead. 

— Kevin A. Barry 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

HistoricaUy-Black Morgan State University in Mary- 
land saw a week-long sit-in in March by 500 students - 
protesting a tuition increase and poor campus condi- 
tions. Most of the school’s 4,300 students boycotted 
classes for three days to back demands for more state 
funds for new faculty and staff, pay raises, dormitory 
renovations and increased campus security. 

At Tennessee State, another historically-Biaek univer- 
sity, 200 students held a sit-in to demand repair of cam- 
pus buildings, longer computer center horns and study 
rooms in some dormitories. The protesters refused to 
end their sit-in, and nine students stayed on hunger 
strike, until the administration granted amnesty. 

* * * 

Students at several colleges in Quebec, Canada, held 
a series of strikes, sit-ins and rallies to protest the pro- 
vincial government’s proposed two-year 130% tuition in- 
crease. Dozens of students occupied government offices, 
from the University of Montreal to the legislature, from 
the CBC-TV network to Concordia University. 

* * * 

Throughout Nepal, thousands of students were at the 
forefront of demonstrations for democracy and human 
rights and against King Birendra’s repressive rule. Two 
students and two policemen were killed in clashes in the 
countryside, while 10,000 marchers in Katmandu were 
attacked by police. 

* * * 

Three Yale women students have filed a sexual-har- 
assment grievance, charging that the Connecticut uni- 
versity’s “French in Action” course is so sexist it inter- 
feres with learning. More than half the students in the 
course, which is used nationwide, have signed a petition 
supporting the grievance. They want class discussions of 
the course’s sexism; removal of demeaning and anatomi- 
cally-obsessed scenes from videotapes used in the class, 
and replacement of such lessons as one requiring each 
student to identify .with a man harassing a woman in a 
park. 
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Epidemic of child labor 


Matthew Garvey, at age 13, lost his right leg when it 
was sucked into a drying machine at the car wash 
where he worked. For this, his employer was fined $400. 
OSHA (Occupational Health and Safety Administration) 
reports that 59 youths were killed in workplace acci- 
dents in 1987-88. For these deaths, the average fine was 
$740. Yes, this is the decrepit state of affairs in the 
U.S. — $400 for a youth’s leg! And $740 for a youth’s life! 
CHILD LABOR IN THE 1980S 

Throughout the 1980s, child labor has been on the in- 
crease in this country. It could now be called an epi- 
demic. Consider the following: 

• Violations of the federal child labor laws have dou- 
bled since 1982, reaching 22,308 cases in 1989. This is 

• the highest total since the laws were enacted in 1938! 
And all agree this figure is but the tip of the iceberg. 

• Sweatshops have increased throughout the U.S., and 
these are characterized by the abuse of child labor, ac- 
cording to the government’s own study. In New York 
City in 1989, most child labor violations were in the 
garment trade, long known for its sweatshop conditions. 

• Most home work is performed by women and child- 
ren who work long hours and end up with wages aver- 
aging $1.45 per hom. The Labor Dept, recently lifted its 
ban on home work, and no one is saying it will be rein- 

. stituted. 

• Measures of child labor disregard many youth. Agri- 
culture is the deadliest of industries, and many of those 
maimed are children. Yet it is exempted from almost all 
labor laws. Drug peddling by children is pervasive, but 
this is dismissed as a “non-registered” industry. 

This epidemic of child labor has reached such propor- 
tions that the U.S. Labor Department was forced to 
make a show of enforcement activity. With much press 
fanfare, it assigned half its investigators to conduct “Op- 
eration Child Watch” for three days in March. They 
found 7,000 child labor law violations at 43% of the 
3,400 businesses they visited. Names of violators have 
yet to be released, nor have any penalties been an- 
I nounced. Historically, penalties have been so minimal 
that many companies prefer to pay fines than to change 
illegal practices. 

The increasing public outrage also forced Congress to 
j begin subcommittee hearings on March 16. Educators 
are arguing for increased restrictions on the hours 
j youths can work, to better force students to do their 
schoolwork. They say too many students have jobs that 
interfere with their homework and some are so tired 
they fall asleep in class. They are conducting various 
studies into the problem. In Milwaukee, 55% of teachers 
surveyed reported knowing students working past 11:45 
p.m. on school nights. 

t CHILD LABOR AND CAPITALIST 
PRODUCTION TODAY 

Some employer associations are arguing for eased re- 
strictions on child labor. They say the laws were writ- 
ten for a sweatshop era which no longer exists! Some- 
how we are supposed to believe that late and long 
hours in car washes, fast food restaurants, and door-to- 
door or street sales jobs are beneficial to youth! 

The truth is that the current epidemic is but a reflec- 

High school protests 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Monday, March 5, 2,000 
mostly Black and Latino students from Leuzinger High 
School marched a mile and a half to Hawthorne High 
School to join the others in a demonstration to protest 
the resignation of Hawthorne’s Black principal, Ken 
Crowe. A pattern of racism in the school district had 
been deemed as the cause for the students’ demand to 
“Get the school board out!” and replace it with one that 
will foster an environment of equal opportunity for all 
students and all administrators. 

Over the last ten years the Centinela Valley School 
District has had a 30% increase in minority students; 
presently less than 20% of the students are white. A 
Black administration, including a Black Superintend- 
ent of Schools and others in key posts has been in- 
stalled. Crowe had launched a campaign to end rac- 
ism within the school district. Surprisingly the Board 
of Trustees, who had planned to relocate Crowe to 
an unknown position for which he had decided to re- 
sign, has four Latino members out of a total of five. 
One white teacher at Hawthorne High had brought a 
mutilated Black mannequin to school allegedly refer- 
ring to it as Ken Crowe. Racist cartoons speaking of 
the demise of Hawthorne High had been circulated 
throughout the district. 

One Black student at Hawthorne High said, “We 
demonstrated because there was no other effective way 
for us to express our feelings to the school board. We 
want to see Blacks and Latinos in administrative posi- 
tions and not succumb to pressures by a small group of 
white teachers.” 

At Leuzinger High School another Black student re- 
marked that he may even be kicked out of school be- 
cause of his involvement in the protest: “My parents 
went to a school board meeting and found it to be rac- 
ist. When my friends and I found out about the Black 
principal at Hawthorne we decided we would fight for a 
better school system. 

“This very morning someone had painted on the wall 
of the main building ‘Get those N — s out of here.’ ” 

On the day I spoke to these students, the Board had 
decided to meet with them at Leuzinger High, allowing 
only 30 at a time to enter the session. 

— Maurice Miller 



Whitney Young walkout 


Chicago, III.— On March 22, at 9:25 aTm., stu- 
dents walked out of Whitney Young High School. 
The causes: to get more students on the Local 
School Council (LSC), to give them voting rights, 
to have more minority history in the textbooks, 
more history books with America, and white people 
not doing everything right, and more than one per- 
son deciding the social science curriculum. 

On Tuesday after school, students passed out 
flyers to even' student leaving the building. It noti- 
fied them of the day, time and why. I didn’t notice 
one flyer thrown on the ground. 

The next day, everyone was whispering about 
the walkout. Statements like, "Are you doing 
it?” and ’Til go if you go” were heard down the 
halls. The time passed quickly. 

At 9:18 everyone went to division (homeroom). 
Everyone could tell who was going to walk out. 
Five of us stood by the doorway with our coats and 
bags. When the division teacher threatened to 
mark us absent if we left, only one sat down. 

When we entered the halls we noticed two teach- 
ers near every stairwell. Luckily we got past and 
tried to get out. There were also two teachers and 
teacher aids for almost every door. When we tried 
to exit, one woman said, “I don’t want you guys in 
trouble, so please go out another door.” 

We were able to exit through an unguarded 
door and Walked to the Arts Building. We were 
worried we’d be the only ones but were relieved 
to see about 150 students. Later we found out 
that 80-100 of them were out there because 
somebody pulled the fire alarm in the gym build- 
ing* •• 

Then, police pulled up. Big, old, white, police. 
Luckily TV station cameras were there to protect 
us. Many students spoke including the LSC mem- 
ber. They mentioned all the walkout reasons and 
then told us to get back to class. It only took about 
30 minutes. 

As we were entering the Academic Building, we 
heard the fire alarm again. Somebody heard it was 
freshman orientation day and thought it would be 
good to get the future high school students out 
there. 

We ail would have gotten five-day Out House 
Suspension if it weren’t for the TV and press there. 
Instead, we might get charged with just cutting 
class. We’U have to see. 


tion — horrible as it is — of this specific stage of capitalist 
production relations, where the 1980s saw roll-backs in 
workers rights on every front. This encompasses union- 
busting, declining wages, loss of benefits, worsened job 
safety, increased working hours, changes in work rules, 
and lack of enforcement of what laws do exist. For ex- 
ample, not only did the Illinois Labor Dept, fail to fine 
even one employer for 10,000 child labor violations in 
the last six years, it also failed to fine anyone for the 
9,000 violations of failing to give workers one day off 
out of every seven! 

Labor of the entire family is again becoming a neces- 
sity of survival for many working class families. The 
conditions today are not that far removed from when 
Marx traced the abuse of child labor in the “Working 
Day” chapter of Capital. It is there that he wrote: 

...Time for education, for intellectual develop- 
ment, for the fulfilling of social functions and 
for social intercourse, for the free-play of his 
bodily and mental activity, even the rest time 
of Sunday (and that in a country of Sabbatari- 
ans!)— moonshine! But in its blind unrestraina- 
ble passion, its were-wolf hunger for surplus- 
labour, capital oversteps not only the moral, 
but even the merely physical maximum bounds 
of the working day. It usurps the time for 
growth, development, and healthy maintenance 
of the body. It steals the time required for the 
consumption of fresh air and sunlight... . 

Marx saw that the “establishment of a normal work- 
ing day is the result of centuries of struggle between 
capitalist and labour.” Indeed, this “protracted civil 
war” is continuing yet today. Every advance for working 
people— including the passage of all the child labor leg- 
islation — has been only because of the agitation of a 
mass movement. 

The real need is to transform work and education 
into the Marxist vision of time as the space for human 
development. The youth themselves — as students and as 
workers — can touch the heart of the question. Let us 
work with them for the needed uprooting. 
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Morgan Park High School 


Berkeley Campus sit-in 


Students at the University of California at 
Berkeley sit-in at administration offices to fo- 
cus attention on the issues of student and fac- 
ulty diversity. 


Police attack Black youth 

Chicago, III. — Our school, Morgan Park High, has 
a majority of Black and Latino students. Principal Wal- 
ter Pilditch was voted out by the new school council. 
Black students wanted Pilditch out because he con- 
stantly harassed us and kicked us out of school for 
missing class or being outside the school building. 

On Thursday, March 1, after Pilditch was voted out, 
white students, supporting Pilditch, set off the fire 
alarms on the campus for the walk out. The students 
rushed outside the building. Soon the cops showed up. 
One student hit a cop with a snow ball, and the cop be- 
gan hitting him with her billy club. The cops started 
beating and knocking the Black students right and left 
and pulled a gun on one woman student. They arrested 
ten students for “mob action,” and nine of them were 
Black. 

All the violence was done to the Black students. 
Eight of the students were badly hurt and some ended^ 
up in the hospital. Four days later, 75 students and par- 
ents marched in front of the police department to pro- 
test police brutality. We asked for a written apology 
and the dismissal of the charges against the students 
who were arrested. 

Yes, Black students want Pilditch out. But what 
happened wasn’t only about Pilditch. In February* 
before the police attack. Black students had a sit-in 
at Morgan Park, because our school wasn’t playing 
the Black national anthem during Black History 
Month. If they can play the national anthem of ex- 
change students, they can play ours too, especially 
because it honors Blacks, whites and Latinos who 
participated in the Civil Rights Movement. 

At Morgan Park, a lot of white teachers make racial 
insults about Black and Latino students. One Black 
woman student who was wearing the T-shirt “Black by 
Popular Demand,” was told by a white teacher: “You 
can’t wear that” and was sent to the principal’s office. 
Some white teachers were also encouraging white stu- 
dents to have a sit-in to bring back Pilditch. 

We don’t have anything against white students. In 
fact many Black, white and Latino students are good 
friends. But we question why is it mandatory for all of 
us to take U.S. history that excludes Afro-American his- 
tory. Our Afro-American history class is one of the best 
classes we have ever taken. 

We need discussion among the students about what 
to do now. We need to counsel together. What can we 
do when adults don’t listen to us? Next year the school 
is going to make Morgan Park a closed campus. They’ll 
give the junior high school students a half period to eat 
lunch, and a half period to go to gym. And none of us 
will be able to leave the campus for lunCh. All hell will 
break loose. They are stripping us of all our rights. We 
think the school will only get better if the students are 
allowed to make their own choices. 

— A Group of students at Morgan Park High School 

Rally to ban R0TC 


DeKalb, III. — The newly-formed Ban ROTC Im- 
mediately Coalition (B.R.I.C.) held a rally and protest 
on March 21 to kick ROTC off campus. ROTC has a 
stated policy which bars lesbians and gays from full 
participation in their program. At the rally many stu- 
dents spoke in favor of human rights and against mili- 
tarism. Later that day about 20 B.R.I.C. members 
marched into the Student Affairs Committee of the Re- 
gents and spoke for ten minutes about how the univer- 
sity’s refusal to take a stand against ROTC sends a 
message that it’s okay to discriminate against homosex- 
uals. 

When the Regents refused to discuss the issue, the 
protesters began chanting, "We demand, take a 
stand!” and, "Regents, Regents, is it true? Are you 
homophobic too?” The Regents’ response was to call 
the cops in to remove the protesters. The police used 
force against us and shoved a number of people to 
the ground. One protester got kicked in the head by 
one cop while another was choked. Four protesters 
were arrested. 1 

Before the protest, B.R.I.C. had posted fliers and 
chalked the sidewalks to promote the event. Many ho- 
mophobic students tore down the fliers and wrote nasty 
things on them, and the university sent out special 
clean-up crews to wash off the chalk. 

B.R.I.C. intends to keep fighting to ban ROTC de- 
spite this homophobic backlash. 

— Participant 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In the East German elections, March 18, the conserv- 
ative Alliance for Germany received about 48% of the 
vote, and won close to a majority of the seats in the 
new legislature. The Alliance was organized and run 
mainly by West German Chancellor Kohl’s Christian 
Democrats. The Social Democrats received 22% and the 
Free Democrats 6%— each of these parties also organ- 
ized by their established West German counterparts. 
The old East German Communist Party (CP), now “re- 
formed” and renamed as the Gorbachevite Party of 
Democratic Socialism, received 16%. Thus, 92% of the 
vote went to groups tied to either established West Ger- 
man parties or to the old CP. 

Much of the remaining 8% of the vote went to the 
grassroots and independent Left groups such as Alliance 
90, which included the New Forum opposition group 
which was so prominent in the Fall, 1989 demon- 
strations, as well as to a coalition of Greens and the In- 
dependent Women’s Association, and to the Action Alli- 
ance United Left, which consisted of the United Left 
and the Red Carnation Marxist Party. 

The biggest shock to many observers was the strong 
showing of the conservative Alliance for Germany. The 
Alliance ran a demagogic campaign calling for “immedi- 
ate” reunification, something which their real leader, 
Kohl, backed away from as soon as the election was 
over. Kohl’s demagoguery during the election also in- 


Challenges to Gorbachev 

As Russian tanks on “maneuvers” clattered through 
the streets of Vilnius, the newly-elected Lithuanian 
President, Vyautas Landsbergis, cried out to the world: 
“The ghost of Stalinism is walking in the Kremlin and 
the shadow of it lies far to the West.” Ever since March 
11, when Lithuania’s new legislature voted 124-0 for na- 
"* tional independence now, Gorbachev has huffed, puffed 
and threatened. Independence was lost in 1940 when 
Stalin invaded and occupied the Baltics during the Hil- 
ter-Stalin Pact. 

like any British imperialist in Africa (or the South 
African whites for that matter), Gorbachev is placing 
so many conditions and delays on independence that 
it really means continued bondage. He wants the fol- 
lowing: control of Lithuania’s ports, the "right” to 
have military bases and transit, and $33 billion 
"compensation!” His allies in the Moscow legislature 
are drafting a new law which in the abstract may al- 
low national republics to secede if they first negoti- 
ate for five years, and if the Russian-dominated na- 
tional legislature does not veto it in the end. 

In the center of Russia itself, Gorbachev also faces se- 
vere challenges. In elections on March 18, opposition 
forces, many of them critical of Gorbachev, routed the 
Party establishment in the Russian, Ukrainian and Bye- 
lorussian republics. Little- noticed but equally important 
was a demonstration of 100,000 calling for radical 
change in Moscow on Feb. 26. 

This demonstration took place despite threats by the 
government that there would be violence, and warning 
people to stay away. There was no violence, but instead 
a full panorama of opposition tendencies took to the 
streets. While a few were Gorbachevite and others such 
as Democratic Union advocated Western liberalism, 
there were also in attendance many Left groups, ranging 
from New Socialists to anarcho-syndicalists, as well as 
the newly organized Movement for a Democratic Mili- 
tary. 

[Iran human rights protest [ 

Hundreds of people sat-in in Iran during the week- 
long visit of the UN Human Rights Commissioner in 
February. The Commission refused to meet with the 
relatives of the thousands and thousands of imprisoned 
and disappeared Iranians. Several Iranian opposition 
groups, who requested forcefully that the commission- 
er’s report be made public, have called it a whitewash 
of the Islamic republic. 

The invitation extended to the commissioner by the 
Islamic Republic is yet one more attempt by Rafsanja- 
ni/Khomeini to put a smooth face on the horrible crimi- 
nal and endless executions and torture of anyone daring 
to raise their voices against the government. 

•1 R Thousands have been executed during the last 

year. Seven Kurdish cities have been put under a 
state of seige since Feb. 22, after 17 Kurds were pub- 
licly executed and mass protests erupted in those cit- 
ies. Public stonings of women for "adultery” are reg- 
ularly reported. Numerous outbreaks of riots have 
recently been reported. The latest, at the Amjadieh 
Sports Stadium, resuited in the burning of 13 police 
vehicles and the tearing up of pictures of Khomeini 
by youths calling for "Death to the Islamic Repub- 
lic!” 

During the last year, “stability” has become the catch 
word used by both superpowers to justify their conti- 
♦ nued support for this barbaric regime in Iran. Neither 
Gorbachev’s rush to help Rafsanjani with arms and 
goods, nor Bush’s focus on the Iranian “moderates” al- 
leged wish to secure the release of the hostages held in 
Lebanon, have been able to lessen the crises that per- 
meate Iran’s ruling regime. These attempts to put a 
smiling face on the gory Islamic Republic will not solve 
the question of the freedom of the masses. 

—Cyrus Noveen 


NEWS & LETTERS 

East German elections — where to now? 


eluded refusing to rule out an expansion of Germany’s 
borders on the East into Silesia, now part of Poland. 
This played well no doubt among die-hard nationalists 
and even Nazis. 

Both Gorbachev and Bush rebuked him only mild- 
ly, and he eventually backed away from this posi- 
tion. But this ominous issue for world peace has now 
been reopened, something which bodes ill for the fu- 
ture of Germany’s relations with East Europe, espe- 
cially Poland. 

Kohl’s other tactics included outright red- baiting, not 
so much against the discredited CP as against the So- 
cial Democrats who had been favored to win, and espe- 
cially against the independent Left. The red-baiting was 
exemplified by Alliance campaign slogans such as “Nev- 
er again socialism” and “No more socialist experi- 
ments.” The Alliance was also helped by the fact that 
the prominent dissident, Rev. Rainer Eppleman, and his 
Democratic Reawakening movement joined the Alliance 
for Germany. Events had moved quickly since last fall 
when Democratic Reawakening stated in their Draft 
Program of Oct. 2 that their “critical attitude towards 
many features of actually existing socialism does not 
imply rejection of the vision of a socialist society.” 

But the sobering election outcome in East Germany 
was not the work of Kohl alone, or even that of Kohl, 
Bush and Gorbachev. The West German Social Demo- 
crats also played a large part, despite their meager elec- 
tion results in the end. In 1989, they recruited a leading 


Taiwan sit-in 



In one of the largest mass actions in Taiwan 
since the 1940s, 6,000 students sat in, March 
20-22, in a Taipei public square demanding de- 
mocratization of the political system and an- 
nouncing the formation of a national student 
union. Ruled under an iron hand by the cor- 
rupt, aged leadership of the Kuomintang, the 
party overthrown on mainland China in the 
1949 Revolution, the Taiwanese saw martial 
law lifted for the first time only in 1987. Even 
today, while opposition parties are allowed to 
exist, their power is severely limited. The 1990 
student movement has begun to draw support 
from the urban working and middle classes in 
a way that the opposition parties, such as the 
Democratic Progressives, have not been able 
to do. 

New president in Chile 

In Chile, Patricio Aylwin of the Christian Democratic. 
Party was sworn in as President on March 11. While 
over 16 years of military dictatorship have ended, the 
former ruler Pinochet and the military still retain signif- 
icant influence. Spectators shouted “Murderer!” as Pi- 
nochet entered the inaugural hall. 

Pinochet surrendered the Presidency but has retained 
control of the Army, despite Aylwin’s request that he 
resign. Pinochet’s 1980 Constitution gives the military 
power to define and maintain “institutional order” in 
Chile. Many of Pinochet’s government appointees have 
been guaranteed to keep their jobs thanks to laws 
passed under this rule. 

One of Avlwin's first acts as President was to pardon 
40 of some 450 political prisoners who remain in jail. 
But he has been ambiguous on whether he will prose- 
cute the military for the crimes they committed — the 
kidnapping, torture and murder of thousands — in the 
period since the 1973 coup. He has indicated no inten- 
tion of changing the anything-goes capitalist practices 
instituted during Pinochet’s regime. 

Forced removal in Burma 

The latest horror story to emerge from the military 
regime of Myanmar, formerly known by its British colo- 
nial name Burma, is the forced removal of no less than 
500,000 people from the cities and into the countryside. 
Often forced to live in malarial swamps far from then- 
workplaces, the victims deny government claims that 
they were all squatters. Many of the new “towns” lack 
even the most basic sanitation or transport facilities. 

One purpose of the government action is said to be 
the disorientation of the opposition on the eve of elec- 
tions this May, but they have already jailed the three 
potential opposition presidential candidates: U Tin Oo, 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi and U Nu. Another purpose 
may be to break up the urban neighborhoods which 
were the core of the 1988 uprising against the regime, 
an uprising in which tens of thousands were killed by 
the military. Myanmar is said to be like a powder keg, 
ready to burst out against the hated regime. 


dissident lawyer, Ibrahim Boehme, as their East Ger- 
man leader, and in early 1990 they outdid even the con- 
servatives in their calls for immediate reunification and 
their attacks on the “utopianism” of the independent 
Left. 

The independent Left, ecological and peace groups 
who formed the core of the East German opposition all 
through the 1980s until the Berlin Wall came down in 
1989 — many of whom had and still have some type of 
vision of a new society different from either bourgeois 
democracy or Communism — were not able to unfurl a 
new banner in 1989-90 which could become a significant 
point of attraction for the masses who rose up in 1989. 
This does not mean, however, that all is lost, despite 
the severe election setback. 

Some independent grassroots actions are taking 
place, as are debates over where to go from here. On 
March 11, for example, 1,000 ecologists from both 
East and West Germany demonstrated at the con- 
struction site of a nuclear power plant in East Ger- 
many. 

There are also underlying crises in West Germany it- 
self, despite its portrayal in the media as a showcase of 
economic strength and prosperity. West German unem- 
ployment has approached 10% all through the 1980s, 
and today stands at 8%. This spring, the 2.6 million- 
member Metalworkers Union is likely to go on strike for 
the 35-hour week plus a 9% pay raise in what its leader- 
ship is calling the toughest labor dispute “since the ex- 
istence of the Federal Republic.” 


Protests in Ivory Coast 

Since February, students have been protesting against 
the Ivory Coast’s 84-year-old President, Felix Hou- 
phouet-Baigny, who has been in power ever since inde- 
pendence was granted by France in 1960. Widely 
praised by France and other Western powers for his 
“moderation” and “free market” economic policies, Hou- 
phouet-Boigny has in fact created corruption, authori- 
tarianism and economic stagnation under a veneer of 
prosperity, j 

In the 1980s, for example, he began constructing 
an incredible monument to himself: a Catholic cathe- 
dral bigger than St. Peter’s in Rome, which would be 
able to hold 300,000 people. This in a country which 
is only 15% Catholic, with the majority practicing 
traditional West African religions! 

This year, as construction continued, Houphouet- 
Boigny slapped an economic austerity plan on the mas- 
ses, a plan which included both wage cuts and tax in- 
creases. By March, the student protesters had succeed- 
ed in gaining the support of many workers and shop 
owners, who shut down the economic life of the capital, 
Abidjan, in a labor and business strike. ^ 

British poll tax revolt 

As local governments across England and Wales be- 
gan to publish new rates for Prime Minister Thatcher’s 
“poll tax”— which she titled a “community charge” to 
replace property taxes that help to support local serv- 
ices including education — hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple demonstrated against these new taxes being levied 
on all registered persons between the ages of 18 and 65. 

Among the absurd results is that the Duke of West- 
minister, who used to pay $16,600 in rates on his estate, 
will now pay the same tax as his driver and housekeep- 
er, around $675. All the poll tax rates have come in 
around 33% higher than the Thatcher government’s 
original forecasts ($450). 

Whether or not the "poll tax” becomes Thatcher’s 
political undoing remains to be seen. With typical 
shopkeeper mentality, Thatcher has blamed the high- 
er rates on "profligate” local councils. In Scotland, 
where the "poll tax” has been in effect a year, none 
in Thatcher’s party have won the elections that have 
been held. 

More to the point, hundreds of thousands of Scots 
have not paid the tax. In parts of Glasgow, reportedly 
one of every three residents has not paid, and 700,000 
Scots are behind three months and more. This is far 
ahead of the number who didn’t pay under the old rate 
system. And while “debtors’ prisons” no longer exist in 
Scotland, over 4,000 people who have not paid their tax- 
es have been sent to prison in England over the last 
decade. 

Strike in Malaysia 

Laborers in the National Union of Plantation Work- 
ers (NUPW) struck nearly 1,000 estates in Malaysia last 
Jan. 31. The 65,000 rubber tappers, oil palm mill and 
general workers were demanding to be paid a regular 
monthly wage instead of pay according to the current 
day rate system. 

The day fate system means rubber tappers earn basic 
pay of $2.92 a day, with additional pay for latex over 
the minimum quota. Workers lose pay on the day rate 
system for absences due to sickness, holidays, or bad 
weather, and they have no pensions. 

The NUPW proposed an end to day rates, and the 
institution pf a basic monthly wage; a greater share 
of profits fpr workers when rubber prices are high, 
and steady 24-day-a-month employment. 

The strike was called off after three days when the 
government declared it illegal. But it showed the seri- 
ousness of the plantation workers to have gone on 
strike at all in a society where uniops and other forms 
of workers’ activity have been suppressed. 
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Workers say 
no to Kaiser 
and to union 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

On April 2, I joined the picket line of the nurses, 
technicians, and maintenance workers of the Kaiser 
Permanente hospitals in Los Angeles. This was the first 
morning of their strike, and these workers, on mass 
picketing, told me they were striking “against both the 
union negotiators and management.” 

The union (Local 399, Service Employees Internation- 
al Union) had accepted a three-year contract — with 
raises of 5%, 3%, 3 % — and tried to railroad a “Yes” vote 
from the workers. “The union sold us out,” one Black 
woman worker said. “But we fooled Kaiser and the un- 
ion too, and voted the contract down. We work hard; 
we have more patients than ever; Kaiser is spending all 
kinds of money on expansion. A person just can’t conti- 
nue forever like that.” 

The vote of the 4,500 workers who voted (out of 
11,000 union members) was two to one to turn down 
the contract. The workers told me they were just 
trying to get back some of what they had given up in 
wages since a wage freeze in their contract three 
years ago. One worker said, "The company offer 
won’t even cover what we lost over the last three 
years from inflation.” 

There was a real feeling of rank-and-file militancy on 
the picket line. One worker remarked: “In the 12 years 
our union dues have doubled. Kaiser works you to 
death, and then says, ‘We’re proud of you.’ They treat 
us like children. They hold ‘employee recognition days’ 
where they give us hot dogs and frisbees. But the union 
seems more pro-management than pro-worker. We have 
to strike to get respect.” 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Concerning 
violence 
in Natal 

by Lou Turner 

The Black township of Edendale, just outside the city 
of Pietermaritzburg in Natal Province, is only one of 
the many townships that have rejected the leadership of 
Zulu Chief Minister Gatsha Buthelezi and his Inkatha 
“National Cultural Liberation Movement” over the last 
three years. Just over the Easter weekend more than 40 
people were killed in the violent warfare that has 
gripped the green rolling hills of Natal. 

Indeed, the whole month of April has seen the most 
brutal and concerted terrorist campaign by Inkatha im- 
pis (Zulu warriors) in the last three years of internecine 
war. To counteract the new political reality in the coun- 
try that threatened his dominance in his KwaZulu 
home-base, Buthelezi and his Inkatha warlords initiated 

In-person report: Sebokeng Massacre, p. 8 

a coercive recruitment campaign of youth in the area 
Violent clashes between Inkatha and UDF (United 
Democratic Front) members and sympathizers ensued. 
To date nearly 3,000 people have been killed, and 14,000 
made internal refugees in their own land. 

'VALLEY OF DEATH’ 

So relentless has the terror and fear become that 
upon visiting Imbali township in early April, Nelson 
Mandela changed his earlier position of telling people to 
throw their weapons into the sea. Visibly shaken by 
what he saw and heard, Mandela urged people to vigor- 
ously defend themselves. Quite simply, the Natal mid- 
lands have become a killing field and Inkatha’s warlords 
have plowed it deeply. 

Press accounts portraying the violence as evenly di- 
vided between Inkatha and UDF/ANC followers have 
been criticized by the Joint Working Committee (JWC) 
of COSATU (Congress of South African Trade Unions) 
and the UDF. According to Thandeka Gqubule, writing 
for the South African Weekly Mail (April 4-11): “Chal- 
lenging this perception, the JWC asks how this view 
could be reconciled with the fact that there were few, if 
any, Inkatha refugees; that virtually all of the estimated 
14,000 refugees have sought shelter in UDF areas; that 
(continued on page 8) 




Youth face crises in school, 
on the job, in the streets 


Many public schools are dilapidated and overcrowded. 
Sixty percent of Black elementary students in Chicago 
public schools attend segregated schools. Chicago 
schools with large enrollments of Latin and Asian stu- 
dents are receiving substantially less desegregation 
funds. 

Many ideologues propose to establish a more rigid 
two track system of education than the one which al- 
ready exists: one for the "college bound” youth, and 
one for technical education to meet "industry’s need 
for trained and disciplined workers.” 

A civil rights activist told me, “This country is com- 
pletely failing its population in terms of education. In 
my generation, if you had a college education you’d be 
almost guaranteed a job. That’s down the tubes now. 
Most people can’t even think of going to college without 
assuming a back-breaking load of loans. Only the rich 
can now think of college. It is truly a two-tier system of 
education.” 

Far from accepting this two track system of education 
which has its roots in our two-tier class ridden society, 
today’s youth are questioning this very system of educa- 
tion, its racism, sexism and class nature. 

In Chicago, and the Chicago area, during the months 
of March and April, there have been walk-outs and sit- 
ins at nine high schools and elementary schools, from 
Morgan Park to Whitney Young High Schools, and 
from Morrill elementary school to DeKalb High School. 
Students’ demands have included courses on Afro- 
American history and history of other races and ethnici- 
ties, opposition to discrimination against Black and Lat- 
in students, more representation of student voices and 
(continued on page 11) 
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Haitians march against racist AIDS policy 

New York, N.Y. — The demonstration of 50,000 
Haitians against U.S. racism April 20 shocked its own 
organizers as well as the government, tying up traffic 
and effectively closing the Federal building most of the 
day. It was organized principally by students, high 
school as well as college, and the news was spread by 
radio stations. No one had anticipated its breadth nor 
its depth. People came from many states and even from 
Haiti. Thunderous cries of “Black Power” and “No Jus- 
tice, No Peace” along with Haitian revolutionary songs, 
shook lower Manhattan for hours. 

The immediate issue was the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration’s classification of Haitians and 
southern Africans as "high risk” for AIDS in Febru- 
ary, recommending that they be excluded from do- 
nating blood. But the pervasive discrimination 
against Black people was surely what caused it to be 
possibly the largest Black demonstration in New 
York in 20 years, and participants are saying that it stration because they could see that if the govern- 
will change how all Blacks and immigrants respond ment could do it to us, it can do it to all Blacks, 
to racism in the future. When I returned to work, everyone was clapping 

One woman said, “The government said we are AIDS and saying this was the best demonstration we’ve 

carriers in 1984. It was used as a reason to deport peo- seen. If we can do this with our groups we will real- 

pie, and others lost their jobs because of the stigma, ly be strong.” 

But the doctors said we weren’t carriers, and the Haiti- Signs read, “AIDS is not racist, the U.S. government 

an community thought that was the end of it, when lo is,” “Fight AIDS not nationality.” Others said “One 
and behold, it raised its ugly head again. That is why blood” and “Proud of our blood.” One woman said, 
we are fed up. It was labeling the race of people as hav- “The U.S. has always blamed some minority group for 
ing AIDS that brought out grandmas, young people, its problems. It used to be Jews and Italians, now it is 
everyone. I think the bottom line is the government us.” Another said the real reason was to end Haitian 
wants to stop Haitian immigration. immigration “in order to make room for white immi- 

“The demonstration was great. It was like family; grants from Russia and East Europe.” 
everyone was in unison. My friend from Santa Domingo A man said “There was a spiritual quality to the turn 
was supporting it. There is a general movement of all out. The organizers were expecting 5 to 10,000. This was 
people from the Caribbean to get together and speak to- a universal issue which was political in nature — what 
gether. Otherwise we are scattered little countries the FDA did — and people were responding with a politi- 
speaking different languages and suffering the same rac- cal act, but if it were just organized by one political 
ism. party people wouldn’t have responded that way. Some 

"I think the American control of Haiti was in the people said this shouldn’t have been just a Haitian 
back of people’s minds, but it was not so much the thing, but I think Haitians in America had to come to- 
politics of Haiti, as the racism we are experiencing in gether and experience the possibilities within them- 
the U.S. American Blacks supported the demon- selves.” 
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City University of N.Y. students walkout in 1989. 


by Sheila Fuller 

While President' George Bush claims that he is the 
“education president” who is concerned about children, 
the truth is that education in the U.S. is in deep crisis. 
Less than 4% of the national income is spent on educa- 
tion, a percentage exceeded by all the other major in- 
dustrial countries. Learning is next to impossible under 
conditions of overcrowding and lack of decent facilities. 
But the crises that youth face are not limited to the 
classroom, but extend to the streets and factories. In 
the streets youth — Black and Latino in particular — face 
police harassment. In the factory and service sector jobs 
young people have to work at minimum or close to min- 
imum wage, if they can find work at all. 
SEGREGATED AND UNEQUAL SCHOOLS 

Today’s high school and elementary students face a 
system of education that is segregated and unequal. 
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Polish women confront Solidarity The homeless remember 


Editor’s note: We recently received two articles from Po- 
land which seem to prove that just as women were in the 
forefront of the struggles that brought Solidarity into being 
in the early 1980s, so they remain in the forefront of the 
struggles today when Solidarity has assumed responsibility 
for the very system Polish workers have been fighting 
against for decades. 

One is an article from Gazeta Wyborcza describing life 
in Lodz, where women constitute 70% of those employed in 
the textile industry and where 60% of them suffer a variety 
of serious illnesses as a result of very hard working condi- 
tions— noise, vibrations, humidity. Lodz has the highest in- 
fant mortality rate in the country and in its amount of 
pollution is second in the world. 

The second is an article about these textile workers 
which appeared in Tygodnik Solidamosc (Solidarity 
Weekly). It was titled “When Kuron Arrives" and was 
written by Elzbieta Isakiewicz. Jacek Kuron, one of the 
earliest intellectual dissidents who helped found Solidarity, 
is now Minister of Labor and recently announced to the 
workers of Poland: “Different times call for different prior- 
ities. In 1980 I used to organize strikes. Now my job is to 
stop them." Below we print excerpts from “When Kuron 
Arrives. ” 


* * * 

Women here say that whoever called the hard labor 
we do “light industry” did not have all his marbles.... 
Here is our Appeal: “We, women from the Defenders of 
Peace factory, are in full solidarity with the women 
from Stemil and Polmerino. We are exhausted by the 
difficulties of everyday life and whether we will be able 
to feed our children. We will not allow ourselves to 
have our human dignity trampled. We appeal to all 
those responsible for the fate of our nation to support 
our just demands and not force us to take to the 
streets....” 

Here is our situation. In the evening new price in- 
creases are announced on TV. We come to work and 
talk to each other about the prices and begin to 
swear. We are told that striking, will hurt us and the 
factory when production falls. Taking to the streets 
does not solve much but at least it reminds the au- 
thorities there is a working class. 

We work in three shifts. How productive can we be if 
we leave the night shift after eight hours of work, stand 
in line until 11 AM, buy a scrap of food, prepare dinner, 
sleep two hours and go back to work? 

The factory cannot afford to buy modern machinery 
so we keep working on Russian looms that are falling 
apart. Fixing them costs more money than they cost 



by Mary Jo Grey 

A thousand women marched and sang through the 
streets of Glasgow, Scotland, in a Reclaim the Night 
March for Safety and Freedom. This was the largest 
women’s march in Glasgow since the Rent Strikes of 
1916. As the March Organising Collective stated: “Vio- 
lence still restricts us, and we must continue to confront 
the institutional apathy which refuses to acknowledge 
the extent of the effect that this has on women’s lives.” 

— Information from Women’s News 
* * * 

Women’s groups across Canada are protesting the 
federal budget cut of $1.6 million from the Secretary of 
State’s women’s program which funds 80 women’s cen- 
tres. At least a dozen women’s centres were forced to 
shut down April 1. Others are struggling to stay open 
with volunteers. Most are located in small, rural com- 
munities and are geared to help women in trouble — 
particularly sexual abuse, violence against women, legal 
aid — with each centre handling hundreds of calls and 
drop-ins in a month. 

* * * 

Nearly 70 “Police Stations in Defense of Women,” 
with all-female staffs, are now operating in Brazil in re- 
sponse to feminist protests over the acquittal of hus- 
bands or lovers accused of a series of murders. They 
also arose because of the insensitivity of male police to- 
ward raped and battered women. Their success has re- 
sulted in similar stations operating in Spain, Peru, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 

— Information from Toward Freedom 
* * * 

The medical community has just discovered what 
women have known for years — that doctors don’t take 
women’s ailments seriously unless or until they are 
dying. A study published April 15 in the Annals of In- 
ternal Medicine states that women who have bypass 
surgery for heart disease are much sicker and slightly 
older than men having the surgery, and therefore much 
more likely to die. Charging bias against referring wom- 
en for bypass surgery, the . study said: “For women’s 
symptoms to be acted on, they have to be significantly 
sicker, they have to prove there is something going on.” 

* * * 

Stree Tekha, a feminist group in India, is seeking do- 
nations of feminist books for their new library, called 
“Kavy for Women.” In India, a foreign book can cost as 
much as one-fourth of a woman’s paycheck. Books can 
be sent to: Stree Tekha, 67, II Floor, Blumoon Complex, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bangalore-560 001, India. 


new. People are saying: New government, old absurdi- 
ties. 

Information between Warsaw and Lodz is poor. 
Solidarity representatives promised much, but have 

forgotten it. There is no contact with them In the 

sorting department women react to the slogan "Soli- 
darity” the way they did a year ago to the slogan 
"Party.” 

Kuron tells us there will be an improvement in the 
Spring. In 1990 things will normalize and in 1991 they 
will be completely normalized. Let him come to the fac- 
tory and tell us that. Let him come and take my place 
at my wage. Let him show himself here. We’ll come to 
meet him, one and all, with our empty bowls. 


I Pro-choice voices | 

Pro-choice voices are continuing to make themselves 
heard in forceful and increasing numbers around the 
country, as both the church and state work harder to 
totally eliminate the rights we fought to gain during 20 
years of the Women’s Liberation Movement. 



• In Idaho, after the National Organization for Wom- 
en and women nationwide threatened to boycott Idaho 
potatoes and tourism, Governor Cecil Andrus vetoed an 
abortion bill that would have prohibited 95% of all 
abortions. 

• In Ann Arbor, Mich., in April, residents voted 2 to 1 
to declare their town a “zone of reproductive freedom,” 
approving a token fine of $5 for anyone having or admi- 
nistering an abortion, if federal or state laws ever ban 
abortion. One woman state senator commented that the 
voters “trust our women to manage their own personal 
lives more than they trust the politicians in Lansing” 
(Michigan’s state capital). 

• Pro-choice demonstrators stormed the AT&T annu- 
al meeting in Los Angeles, April 18, opposing their with- 
drawal of yearly funding for Planned Parenthood. They 
have given $600,000 over the past 25 years. 

• The hiring of Hill & Knowlton, the nation’s largest 
public relations firm, by the Catholic Church April 5 to 
create a $3-5 million anti-abortion campaign has already 
sparked intense fighting within the firm. Along with 
staff resignations and a “significant loss of business,” 
other reunifications include: ten senior staff women in 
the Washington, D.C. office wrote a letter to the firm’s 
chairman complaining that they had not been consulted 
about this decision; a number of women staff members 
have offered their services free to pro-choice groups; 
talk is rampant among staff about how they are going 
to “subvert the campaign” or refuse to work on it at all, 
and 136 women and men in the New York office signed 
a petition saying: “We should not be representing any 
group in its advocacy of a position which would restrict 
the fundamental rights of all of us as Americans.” 

— Women’s Liberationist 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — The homeless. It’s a problem 
we as so-called caring people face every day. Like the 
morning sun or that first cup of coffee. 

As a former homeless woman I have viewed some 
things that no person should have to face. Whether it’s 
sleeping in a car or on the cold sand, it’s all the same. 
No hot running water and at times, none at all. Won- 
dering if the police will wake you in the middle of the 
night, harassing you, or will you get robbed, or 
worse?...Not because you’re anything special, but be- 
cause you’re there. 

I guess some of the simple things you miss most 
are shelter from the rain and cold, clean clothes, a 
hot shower, and most of all, self-worth. It’s almost 
like being imprisoned because you go through the 
same routine every day and are confined to your 
surroundings. 

The only way you know how to survive is from day 
to day. And you wonder — wonder about food, family 
and what others think of you when they pass with their 
families. You learn to resent all good, and consider 
yourself the only person with problems. You hate the 
sight of people. Yet you’re sad to see them go. 

And you yourself are a part of an ever-growing 
family of people of all ages, races, and social back- 
grounds. I knew a woman named Julie who lived 
with her two children, Jason and Todd (ages two 
and three years) in a VW van. Her story was that 
the landlord went up on the rent and she couldn’t af- 
ford it. I liked her a lot because she had "spunk.” 
Some days I would hang with her while she’d warm 
up some water and clean the kids and talk about rat 
and roach-ridden welfare hotels and her jobs and 
life. 

Some people become homeless in getting away from 
pressures. Some have no choice. You learn ways to beat 
the system, use people, and all the while you’re using 
yourself. 

You make do and learn to share what little you have, 
especially if children are involved — hungry, cold, tired, 
crying children. Wondering when their homeless parents 
are going to take them home. 

— Gloria Radlez 

The homeless harassed 

West Hollywood, Cal. — Recent police sweeps 
and a “no camping” ordinance have turned this small 
city from a haven for the homeless into an armed camp 
against the “invasion of undesirables.” Up until a year 
ago the city allowed an encampment of around 75 
homeless men, women and children and a city-funded 
meal program, serving 300 people every night, to exist 
in Plummer Park. 

It was then that a small right-wing neighborhood 
group, Eastend Community Action (EC A), formed. They 
have proceeded to pressure the city council, write let- 
ters to the local newspaper and plaster the neighbor- 
hood with flyers calling for the city to “clean up the 
park,” “stop the vagrant feeding program,” close a local 
hot dog stand frequented by “undesirables” and escort 
homeless “sociopaths” out of the city. 

Their campaign has met with marked success as the 
city council has caved in to every one of ECA’s de- 
mands. During the recent elections the mayor, Abbe 
Land, hailed the ECA’s actions. What is funny is that 
she and the ECA are quite vocal opponents. When con- 
fronted with this fact, and the near-vigilante spirit in 
the neighborhood, she said, “You have to see that it’s 
necessary to seek a balance.” This “balance” has meant 
rousting the homeless from the park and the total cav- 
ing in to the ECA. 

One evening we were returning home and found 
eight police cars outside our apartment building, 
which is adjacent to the park, and cops with guns 
drawn surrounding a homeless family sleeping on a 
mattress in our garage. As a homeless man told us, 
"Those guys weren’t hurting anyone. He worked and 
they needed a place so their little girl wouldn’t be 
sleeping oh the streets. I’ve had to live in this park 
for over a year and a half and the biggest problem 
has been these guys who want to run us out because 
they’re seared to see how many of us there really 
are.” . 

These attacks on the basic human rights of the home- 
less are even more shocking in a city like West Holly- 
wood which prides itself on being “The Creative City” 
and exists as a mecca for Lesbians and Gays. 

— Ginny Adams and Stu Quinn 
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Recollecting workers’ ideas and actions 


. by John Marcotte 

The Fall of the House of Labor, by David Montgomery, 

I Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1987. 

f. The mere presence of a time-clock or a stop-watch 
was enough to trigger strikes and protests in the early 
years of this century, as workers anxiously passed 
! around dog-eared copies of Taylor’s Principles of Sci- 
entific Management to learn what they were confront- 
ing in the class enemy. Listen to the words of a machin- 
ist from Davenport, Iowa in 1908: 

“Now we object to being reduced to a scientific for- 
mula, and we do not want to have the world run on 
that kind of basis at all. We would a good deal rather 
have the world run on the basis that everybody should 
enjoy some of the good things in it, and if the people of 
L the United States do not want to spend all of their time 
working, they have a right to say so, even though the 
scientific engineers claim that they can do five times as 
much as they are doing now. If they don’t want to do 
it, why should they be compelled to do it?” 

And actions followed words. The 460-plus pages of 
| this book are full of that kind of workers’ activity and 
thought, covering the years from the end of the Civil 
War and the abolition of slavery to the closing off of 
mass immigration from Europe and Asia, and the “fall 
of the house of labor,” the ossification of the American 
k Federation of Labor (AFL) in the 1920s. Here is what 
the book is about, from the introduction: 

“The history of American workers has not been a sto- 
[ ry of progressive ascent from oppression to securely es- 

[ tablished rights....Their movement has grown only spo- 

| radically and through fierce struggles, been interrupted 

| time and again just when it seemed to reach flood tide, 

, overwhelmed its foes only to see them revive in new 

| and more formidable shapes, and been forced to re- 

assess what it thought it had already accomplished and 
i begin again. The taproot of its resilience has been the 
workers’ daily experience and the solidarities nurtured 
| by that experience....” 

DAILY WORK EXPERIENCE 

The strength of the book, besides showing the work- 
t ers’ ideas, “home-grown ideology,” and not just activi- 
ties, lies in the concreteness of taking up that daily 
work experience. The digging the author must have 
done to find accounts that take you into the shops, the 
iron mills, textile mills and docks of the late 19th Cen- 
[ tury that tell how the workers related to each other and 
to the boss, amazes me. I would have thought that was 
lost for all time. You do' see the different forms of or- 
ganization and the different ideas of socialism and un- 
ions, of what they should be, as the creative .responses 
to the changing work relations of capitalism and the 
j class struggle. 

i I don’t have to tell you the todayness either of the 
! quote from the machinist, or from the introduction. 
, Capitalism today is very different, yet in a sense you 
get a feeling of a parallel of today with the 1920s, 
when everything we thought was accomplished has 
to begin again. The AFL’s 1920s "mix of defeatism 
and complacency” sure sounds like 1990! 

Of course this book doesn’t have any answers for to- 
day’s labor movement, and it doesn’t claim to. Yet I 
was reading it at the same time Martin Almora’s article 
came out in the March N&L, drawing his conclusion 
from the coal miners’ strike against Pittston that no 
gain is permanent or safe as long as capitalist relations 
exist. I have to say, that is the message to me of this 
whole history of workers and their ideas and organiza- 
tions from 1865 to 1922. Degradation of work has only 
gotten worse since then. 

This book tells the true history of labor, the good and 
the bad. Specifically, besides giving a full account of 
children and women workers, the author does not skirt 

Greyhound strike solidarity 

San Francisco, Cal. — This is my third strike at 
Greyhound. In 1974, we were out a week. In 1983, the 
i strike lasted 47 days. Since the last strike, I lost two 
homes and two families. Even the scabs learn about this 
company reed fast. Of the scab drivers who went to 
work in the last strike in 1983 — only one has gone back 
to work in the strike. 

In 1983, Teets, the owner of Greyhound, said if we 
didn’t come back, he would sell the company. Teets 
took away four holidays, one week of vacation, and 8.7% 
of our pay. The union told us to give the new owner, 
Currey, a “good” contract, which we did in 1987. Then 
he turned around and said he was not obligated to do 
anything for the union. So we thought the union had 
sold us out. 

I think Currey is concentrating on breaking the union. 
I think he aims at declaring bankruptcy, maybe even 
getting a subsidy, like AMTRAK did. Teets still runs 
the company. The old Greyhound owns 25% of the com- 
pany. 

Currey’s 1987 contract took away the pension plan for 
the newer employees and replaced it with a 401K plan. 
This strike is good. It may get new employees back on 
the pension plan. The ones that were hired since 1987 
don’t have a pension. They came in under the two-tier 
wage system set up in that contract. 

I’m retiring soon, I don’t have to be here. But I sup- 
port the strike. We made a mistake when we agreed to 
the two-tier wage system. I feel sorry if you’re a new 
employee coming to work. You have nothing to look 
forward to. 

— Greyhound striker 


around the racism of white workers and their unions 
and even their socialist parties. It is an integral part of 
this story. 


There is the racist International Association of Ma- 



Picketers locked out of the McCormick Reaper 
plant faced murderous fire from Chicago police on 
May 3, 1886, just two days after the first nation- 
wide May Day mass demonstrations for the eight- 
hour day. 


chinists, which was finally allowed into the AFL in 1895 
by dropping the exclusion of Blacks from its constitu- 
tion, but made sure each lodge kept its ritual of pledg- 
ing each member to propose no one for membership 
who wasn’t white — which lasted till 1948. There are the 
uneasy relations, competition and solidarity between the 
white dockworkers’ union and the Black dockworkers’ 
union in New Orleans. 

ERASING CHINESE WORKERS 

Then there is the amazing story of the strike of 
10,000 Chinese laborers against the Central Pacific Rail- 
road in 1867 — one of the largest-scale strikes of the cen- 
tury. Its demands were equal pay with white workers, a 
working day of ten hours on open ground and eight 
hours for tunneling, abolition of whipping and freedom 
for any worker to quit. 

The book continues: "Not only this strike, but also 
the very existence of the Chinese who had built the 
railroad, was soon obliterated from the American 
consciousness. When the famous photograph of the 
joining of the lines from east and west was taken at 
Promontory Point, all Chinese workers were ushered 
out of the camera’s range.” 

Not only that. “The unions and Knights of Labor in 
the Far West not only lobbied for legal prohibition of 
Chinese immigration but also.. .unleashed an ‘abatement’ 
campaign to drive Chinese by force away from mines, 
ships, and lumber camps and formed a League of Deliv- 
erance, which attempted to compel all San Francisco 
employers to replace Chinese workers with white union 
members.. ..It provided an ideological cement binding a 
strong and aggressive labor movement to the bourgeois 
social order.” 

I think it is worth knowing all these stories as we go 
into the 1990s, saddled with an ossified “house of labor” 
and racism, as well as new creative workers’ responses 
to a very undemocratic reality, such as the P-9 fight 
against Hormel in Austin, Minn. 


No honor among thieves 
in command at Eckrich 

Chicago, III. — Last March workers at Swift-Eck- 
rich found out that the maintenance superintendent 
here at plant #6 was terminated. 

He had a hardware supply store and family connec- 
tions with a contracting firm. When there were supplies 
needed, or some kind of work wanted in the building, 
the superintendent was the person in command. He sold 
supplies and services to Swift-Eckrich at high prices 
and he was drawing a salary from the company! 

This scam had been going on for over four years at 
this plant, and a lot longer at plant #3 where he used 
to work. This guy was ripping the company off for 
years, and with the company’s knowledge! The plant 
manager had to know what was going on. 

After the supervisor was let go the company began to 
look at what the workers might be supposedly ripping 
off. They begem a policy of searching our lunch bags 
and even our purses both going into and out of the 
plant. Why? We heard that they found an empty liquor 
bottle and that was the reason. Do they also think we 
are taking meat out of the plant in our lunch pails? 

But the real rip-off is what Swift-Eckrich is doing 
to us every day. They are stealing our labor and life 
away to make a profit. They make us work long 
hours, Saturdays and even Sundays! They are al- 
ways telling us we are not working hard enough, 
that we have to produce more. 

We are the ones who feel ripped off! We always feel 
this way. Now they have worked out a new way to do 
this in connection with the contract. Many of us won’t 
get a raise for three years. We were told by people at 
the negotiations that a $1,750 bonus over three years 
had been agreed to. But now we find that $250 which 
we thought we were going to get very soon has disap- 
peared and we will only get $1,500 over three years. 

How did Swift-Eckrich rip us off of $250? Did the un- 
ion officials agree to a $250 give-back after the negotia- 
tions were supposedly over and never tell us? 

— Swift Eckrich workers 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

But one week after the strike began, management and 
the union called for a new vote. This time the vote was 
to go back to work. Management had been busy calling 
workers who hadn’t voted the first time, and selling 
their contract which included a much larger raise for 
the technicians than for the maintenance workers. 

I don’t know to what extent the vote to end the 
strike came from technicians who were satisfied with 
what they were getting, and to what extent it came 
from workers who were concerned that striking might 
mean losing their jobs forever— as has happened many 
times in the 1980s. And here, the workers didn’t even 
have the full backing of their union. 

But those 3,000 workers who had thought for them- 
selves and voted to strike are still in their workplaces, 
and management hasn’t solved any of the problems that 
sent the workers on strike in the first place. The wrongs 
that capitalism causes will never be less; in the 1990s 
conditions will be growing worse, and workers will more 
and more feel the need to stand up for their self-respect 
and survival. 

It is the workers themselves, from their own thoughts 
and experiences, who have a concept of a different, hu- 
man way to produce and service our human needs. This 
is the type of discussion we need to be having more of 
with each other in the months ahead. 


Special offer for May Day — Two classics of labor history: 








The Coal Miners’ General 
Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist- Humanism 
in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya 
Dunayevskaya 


$16.95 value; Get both for just $14.95 


Indignant Heart : 

A Black Worker’s Journal 

by Charles Denby 


I 


• I first met Denby in 1948 when he had already 
become a leader of the wildcats, a “politico,” but 
the talk I heard him give of tenant farming in the 
South and factory work in the North was far from 
being a “political speech.” Listening to him, you 
felt you were witnessing an individual’s life that 
was somehow universal, and that touched you per- 
sonally. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 


• The historic significance of the 1949-50 strike, 
however, was not only that the miners had re- 
vealed in the course of the strike that they were 
far ahead of their leaders — even such an able and 
militant leader as Lewis certainly had been. They 
had also demonstrated that to achieve their ends 
they had to create their own organization — the 
mass meeting... .The spontaneity of the miners 
flowed from their own repeated collective thou gh t 
and action that preceded their “spontaneous” 
activity. -—Andy Phillips 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


State-capitalism and 
the bureaucrats 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The article printed below was written by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in November or December 1959 and 
published in The Socialist Leader (Glasgow, Scotland), 
in its January 1960 issue. The original typescript copy of 
the article was added to The Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection in 1986 (microfilm #9488), in a new section on 
“The European Trip of 1959, ” which she felt had not been 
sufficiently documented previously. The article was part of 
her follow-through to debates with British socialists which 
flared up at Duhayevskaya’s meetings there on “Automa- 
tion and the American Worker,” and “Marx’s Debt to He- 
gel.” On her return from the 1959 European trip Dunayev- 
skaya proposed that News and Letters Committees begin 
work on a pamphlet on “automation and the production 
Worker.” This pamphlet, edited by Charles Denby, was 
published as Workers Battle Automation (#2843). 

For 1980s views by Dunayevskaya of her 1959 European 
trip, see The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and 
the Nuclear World Since World War II (#11450) and 
her March 1987 “Talking to Myself’ document titled 
“What is Marxist-Humanism? How to Project It at Mo- 
mentous Historic Moments ?” (#10869) 

The two decisive criteria in regard to the bureaucra- 
cy, which stamp it “contemporary,” and distinguish it 
from bureaucracies of all other ages, from the Byzantine 
Empire to the World Depression, are: (1) State Capital- 
ism, as the new stage of world economic and political 
development, and (2) Automation, as the new stage of 
world scientific and technological development. 

Automation has cut across the thinking of all people, 
but the Great Divide arose with the Depression. It is 
the 1929 crash that first split the world mind into two: 
on the one side stood the State Planners, which now in- 
cluded not only the owners and/or managers of prod- 
uction, but also the intellectual who had been sucked 
into the machinery of the State Plan. 

For the objective pull of that new stage of world capi- 
talistic development had changed the role of the intel- 
lectual from the spheres of culture and consumption to 
that of plan and production. A plethora of plans, from 
Stalin’s Russia to Roosevelt’s “New Deal” America, as 
well as from Hitler’s Germany to Japan’s Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, disclosed the fact that the new “Brain Trust” 
took time out to debate total versus partial planning, 
but never for a moment stopped to look at the throes of 
rationalized production. 

At the same time millions upon millions of unem- 
ployed walking the streets, while other millions of un- 
skilled in factories questioned the conditions of labour, 
compelled private capitalists as well as state rulers to 
attempt to escape from the deepening crisis by the fur- 
ther bureaucratization, of life, beginning at the point of 
production, and ending in the state offices in Moscow, 
Washington, Berlin, and Tokyo. 

Neither World War II, nor the post-war world, 
changed anything in that bureaucratic pattern except 
put an end once and for all to any illusion that the in- 
terference of the State into the economy was only a war 
measure. 

INTELLECTUAL AND 
LABOUR BUREAUCRATS 

Within this new bureaucratic development, sociolo- 
- gists like C. Wright Mills can indict various, schools of 
social science for developing a “bureaucratic ethos” and 
serving the military, governmental and business bureau- 
cracies, but offer no basis whatever for overcoming 
these bureaucracies. His indictment of “the human rela- 
tions in industry school,” for example, is incisive 
enough: “Much of the advice of these scholars — explicit 
and tacit — can be neatly summarized in this simple for- 
mula: To make the worker happy, efficient, and cooper- 
ative we need only make the managers intelligent, ra- 
tional, knowledgeable.” 1 

But, by specifically denying to “ordinary men” the ca- 
pacity either to understand or to transform what is 
happening in the world, he can only appeal to the self- 
same “social scientists” to shed their “bureaucratic 
ethos” by acquiring a “sociological imagination.” There 
is thus no basic distinction between himself and those 
he criticizes. 

On the other side of the intellectual bureaucrat, how- 
ever, stands the worker with thoughts of his own to re- 
solve the totality of the modern crisis through workers’ 
control of production. Throughout the 1930s this took 
various organizational forms, ranging from the C.I.O. in 
the United States, to the proletarian revolution in 
Spain. These spontaneous actions centered at the point 
of production, and on the matter of the new phenome- 
non of SIT-DOWNS, the labour leadership, whether 
young ones like Walter Reuther, or old ones like John 
L. Lewis, saw no way out for themselves either except 
to align with this new force. 

The outbreak of World War II, however, put an end 
to this development of the labour leader under pressure 
of the rank and file. Here too the world witnessed the 
hothouse transformation of labour leadership into lab- 
our bureaucracy. Differing from the intellectual bureau- 
crat who elaborated his plans from a governmental cen- 
tre, the labour bureaucrat exercised his power directly 
at the point of production. 

The new labour bureaucrat, who began to compete 
with big industry in elaborating plans for conversion of 

1. Mills, C. Wright, The Sociological Imagination, p. 92 
(1959j. 


peace-time industry to war-time purposes, took over 
also the question of disciplining the worker, chaining 
him with no-strike pledges, extension of the working 
day, and bowing before the “progress” of ever greater 
and greater machines, till we reached the monster ma- 
chine of Automation. 

AUTOMATION AND THE 
SCIENTIST-PHILOSOPHER 

While each country was thus divided into two worlds, 
the maturity of our age revealed itself in the one-world- 
edness of the state of technology. This was true not be- 
cause the two groups of “Allies” kept no secrets from 
each other. Quite the contrary. Never had cloak-and- 
dagger techniques been carried into the field of science 
quite so overwhelmingly, and again without regard to 
Hitler and his “secret weapon” of the V-2 rocket, or the 
camp of Roosevelt and his secret of the atom bomb. 

The one-worldedness of the state of technology came 



had now taken the shape of total destruction. Thus it 
was no longer merely a question of losing one’s place in 
the world market. The present penalty of not keeping 
up with the world technological development was death. 

It is this that made me write in 1945 2 when America 
exploded the A-bomb and thought its secret fool-proof, 
that “at this stage of world competition, which is world 
war, Russia must find the secret of the A-bomb, or per- 
ish, and Russia doesn’t intend to perish.” 

Everything in our age is invested with its opposite. 
Thus, out of the splitting of the atom, came not the 
greatest creative force on earth, but the most destruc- 
tive weapon. And the post-war-time marriage of science 
and industry resulted in Automation which, far from 
lessening the burden of toil, both throws the labourers 
out of work and overworks those at the monster ma- 
chine. 

No other epoch ever imparted greater reality to 
Marx’s analysis that “All our progress seems to result in 
endowing a material force with intellectual life, and 
stultifying human life into a material force.” 3 

One contemporary intellectual did, at first, accurately 
appraise the disastrous impact of automation. “Let us 
remember,” wrote Norbert Wiener, 4 “that the automatic 
machine is the precise economic equivalent of slave lab- 
our. Any labour which competes with slave labour must 
accept the economic conditions of slave labour ... If we 
... follow our traditional worship of progress and the 
fifth freedom — the freedom to exploit — it is practically 
certain that we shall have to face a decade or more of 
ruin and despair.” 

But, since Mr. Wiener looked to “pure science” as the 
motive force of history, how could his “human use of 
human beings” possibly differ from the scientist who 
could, with impunity, write of “Man Viewed as Ma- 
chine.” 5 Evidently no human passion nowadays is be- 

2. My draft of “Marxism and State Capitalism” handed 
into the Oxford University Press. 

3. Marx, Karl: “Speech at the Anniversary of the Peo- 
ple’s Paper,” April 1856. 

4. Wiener, Norbert: The Human Use of Human Beings 
p. 189 (1950). 

5. Article included in ‘Automatic Control’ by the editors 
of Scientific American, 1955, also “A Review of Auto- 
matic Technology”, U.S. Dept, of Labor; “Automation: 
Materialen zur Beurteilung der okonomischen und so- 
zialen Folgen”, by Friedrich Pollock, 1956; and “Auto- 
mation: Its Impact on Business and Labor”, by John 
Diebold, May 1959. 


yond a mathematic formula that can forthwith be made 
practicable in a “buildable machine.” 

What is true of the scientist is even more true of the 
philosopher in a state capitalist world. Thus Hannah 
Arendt, who saw the “Origins of Totalitarianism” in hu- 
man enough terms, now jumps, without any mediation, 
into a society “freed from labour” by Automation. 6 


ATTITUDES TO AUTOMATION 

In contrast to the abstractions by men who no longer 
live in ivory towers because state capitalism will no 
longer allow intellectuals that escape, consider the atti- 
tude of the rank-and-file worker who, when told about 
Automation freeing the worker from toil and confront- 
ing society with too much “leisure,” said: 

“I don’t know what he is talking about. I don’t have 
any time to breathe, much less to loll about. The work- 
week at Ford’s now (model change-over time) is 53 
hours and here that man (Reuther) goes around talking 
about ‘leisure.’ As for the working conditions, they are 
worse than they have ever been since the C.I.O. first 
came info being. All Automation has meant to us is un- 
employment and overwork. Both at the same time.’” 1 

The sharp division between scientist, philosopher and 
intellectuals, generally, on one side, and the rank-and- 
file workers, on the other side, is nowhere seen as clear- 
ly as between production worker and labour bureaucrat. 
Where the latter joins other “researchers and educa- 
tors” and talks abstractions of promise and leisure and 
future, the production worker is concerned with the way 
it affects his daily life. 

As could be seen from the study of the Renault plant, 
which is the most automated, the French workers’ atti- 
tude to that “man-killer, the Automation machine,” is 
no different from that of the American worker, but it is 
the latter that the present writer has interviewed most. 
They insist that with the invention of Automation, the 
speed of the machine knows no bounds of time, energy, 
or even humankind, that it has resulted in literally in- 
creasing the death-rate in industry. 

In one auto shop one worker reported: “We weren’t 
on the job one day when a man lost a finger, and had 
the one next to it crushed. Before the week was out, an- 
other man lost his finger and a third man had three fin- 
gers chopped off by the machine. There are signs all 
over the shop saying ‘Are you doing it safely?’ Inside 
half-an-hour after that man was hurt, the workers had 
written under all these signs, ‘This Machine Is Not Safe 
Enough To Do It With.’ ” 8 

Indeed, directly after the launching of the Sputnik, a 
poll in Detroit revealed that, next to Russia, Automa- 
tion is what the workers feared most. This is not due to 
the fact that they are not as “educated” as the educat- 
ed and do not know the “promise” Automation holds, 
but because they are confronted with realities of Auto- 
mation Under capitalism. 

They see it creates a permanent unemployed army 
which the intellectual bureaucrats, along with the man- 
agers of production, call “pockets of unemployment” 
that dot “prosperity.” 

They See it as a “man-killer” not only because it has, 
in actual fact, raised the death-rate in industrial acci- 
dents, but because, even where it is safe, it has made 
the worker “jumpy” and degraded him. He never seems 
to be on top of the situation any longer: the machine is 
complete master of him. These machines are “man-kill- 
ers” that are constantly breaking down, and breaking 
down the nervous system of the men themselves. It is 
they therefore who have raised the decisive philosophic 
question: Why is the division between mental and man- 
ual labour so great that machine masters man, not man 
machine? How can one unify thinking and doing “in the 


worker himself?” 

But no one, least of all the modem intellectual who is 
busy indicting bureaucracy “in general,” listens to these 
impulses from the ordinary men at the point of prod- 
uction. Indeed the bureaucratic-mark of our age is that 
everyone is ready to lead; no one to listen. 

ROAD AGAINST BUREAUCRACY 

We have reached a stage of capitalistic development 
where the law described by Marx! hs the law of motion 
by which the technologically advanced country shows 
the technologically backward country the course of its 
own future is true in reverse. 

The bureaucratization that is the concomitant of total 


planning, reaching into the daily life of every single life 
with its terror, forced labour camps, political tyranny, 
had taken the shape of Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler, not be- 
cause these characters were Italian, Russian, German, 
but because such was the nature of total bureaucratic 
state-capitalistic planning. 

Short of breaking with the mainspring of capitalistic 
development — which pays the worker the minimum it 
takes to feed, clothe and reproduce the next generation 
of labourers and extract from him the maximum unpaid 
labour that it takes to constantly expand production to 
keep ahead in the lawless laws of world market compe- 
tition that has reached the form of nuclear destruc- 
tion — there is no way out. 

(continued on page 11) 

6. Arendt, Hannah: The Human Condition, 1958. 

7. Quotedj ip my Marxism and Freedom, p. 268. 

8. Terrano, Angela in News and Letters, Detroit Janu- 
ary 6, 1956. See also the chapter on “Automation and 
the New Humanism” in my Marxism and Freedom. 
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Editorial 


British tax revolt exposes 
illusions of “free market” 


Just when the media pundits convinced themselves 
that “free market capitalism” is the “wave of the fu- 
ture” and even the “ultimate form of human freedom,” 
the British masses have revealed its utter bankruptcy in 
two protests that erupted on March 31 — first, the dem- 
onstration in London of 100,000 against Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher’s poll tax, and then the revolt of 
over 1,000 prisoners at Strangeways in Manchester. 

Though Thatcher’s government portrayed the vio- 
lence that broke out at the March 31 London demon- 
stration as the work of a “fringe group of revolution- 
ists,” it was in fact an out-and-out police riot against a 
demonstration that brought to a culmination months of 
nationwide protests. These protests included hundreds 
forcing their way into local council meetings in Bristol, 
Birmingham, Bradford and Plymouth in March de- 
manding repeal of the hated poll tax; they included a 
nationwide campaign to get people to refuse to pay the 
tax, which 15% of the population says they will boycott; 
they included strikes of workers at several industries, 
such as Shardlows, the largest engineering factory in 
Sheffield, where workers demanded that management 
promise not to deduct the poll tax from their paychecks 
if workers refuse to pay it. Demonstrations against the 
tax have taken place throughout Britain, especially in 
Scotland. On March 31, 40,000 marchers in Glasgow 
gathered in the largest demonstration there in 20 years. 

What has so angered the British public about the 
poll tax is that it replaces local property taxes, 
which fund social services, with a flat tax that every- 
one between the ages of 18 and 65 must pay, regard- 
less of income. It means a multi-millionaire ends up 
paying the same rate as an unemployed worker. 
Thus, while the tax rates for the rich will fall, those 
for working class families will increase 35%. As of 
April 1, everyone was required to shell out 10 
($16.00) to 20 pounds ($32.00) a week to local coun- 
cils for the tax. All the workers get in return are cut- 
backs in social services, as the local councils will 
face political pressure to hold down spending. 

That is precisely Thatcher’s reason for implementing 
the tax in the first place. The whole idea is to cut social 
spending even closer to the bone, all as part of accumu- 
lating ever-more capital at one pole — while creating 
ever-more immiseration and pauperization at the other. 
THATCHER’S TWO-TIER SOCIETY 

The revolt at Strangeways prison, which broke out 
shortly after prisoners heard news of the police attack 
on the poll tax protest in London, is no less significant 
a measure of the two-tier society that Thatcherism has 
wrought. The revolt, which lasted three weeks, was the 
most massive prison revolt in post-war British history. 
It was sparked by the horrible “living” conditions en- 
dured by the prisoners in a country that has the largest 
number of prisoners per capita of any nation in the Eu- 
ropean Community. Strangeways was built in 1878 to 
house 976 prisoners, but 1,660 were crowded into it at 
the time of the revolt — most often with three prisoners 
to each cell, with only a bucket to defecate in and one 
hour a day for exercise outside the cell. 

Both the prison revolt and the anti-tax protests have 
brought to the fore what 11 years of economic “restruc- 
turing” has done to Britain. In this period the percent- 
age of national income spent on the public sector has 
fallen from 43% to only 38%. That translates into cut- 
backs in education so severe, that 60% of all youth are 
no longer in school by age 16. It has meant massive cut- 
backs in the health care system, to the point where one 
million are now on waiting lists to get needed medical 
attention. It has meant so many cutbacks in housing 
construction that one million people are homeless in 
Britain, with 50,000 living on the streets of London 
alone; nationwide, over 150,000 youth under 25 are 
homeless. ' 

GLOBAL CAPITALISM’S RESTRUCTURING 

Though Thatcher’s poll tax is particular to Britain, it 
is very much part of global capitalism’s ongoing effort 
to “restructure” itself by extracting from the workers 
the maximum while paying them the minimum. Just as 
Reagan saddled the U.S. with massive budget deficits in 


order to make it impossible to reverse his cuts in social 
spending after he left office, so Thatcher imposed the 
poll tax as part of her effort to institutionalize cuts in 
Britain’s social services. This is how Thatcher “pre- 
pares” Britain for its future, specifically, its full integra- 
tion into a “free market” European Community by 1993. 

As for our media pundits who are now taken with 
the "free market” as what represents the "future” of 
human development, Marx had their number long, 
long ago. As he wrote in the Grundrisse, "The asser- 
tion that free competition equals the ultimate form of 
the development of the forces of production and 
hence of human freedom means nothing other than 
that middle class rule is the culmination of world 
history — certainly an agreeable thought for the par- 
venus of the day before yesterday.” 

The days are long gone when everything can be re- 
duced to a question of “free market” vs. “state plan.” 
Just as the East European masses showed that state- 
capitalism that called itself Communism is a class-rid- 
den, exploitative, inhuman system, so the inhumanity of 
“free market” capitalism is no secret to masses of peo- 
ple in the “West.” As against the kind of future the rul- 
ers are trying to foist on us, can we work out a vision 
and path to a very different kind of future that recre- 
ates for our day Marx’s vision, which brooked no ac- 
commodation with either “private” capitalism or what 
he called “vulgar communism”? Working that out is an 
inseparable part of deepening the protests against Reag- 
anism/Thatcherism. 


Nicaragua in transition 

Managua, Nicaragua— As a result of the 
change of government here, in the University there 
will be a big change in the program in Marxist 
philosophy. The professors of those courses are 
now preparing to change themselves into professors 
of the history of Nicaragua and to give a philo- 
sophic interpretation of the events our country has 
lived through. 

We are living through some tense moments re- 
garding wage demands, for two reasons: first, the 
cordoba was devalued, and as a result the state 
gave us salary increases. But the raise given the 
teachers didn’t meet our needs. So we have been 
having work stoppages of two or three hours a day. 
Today they give us a response, and if it’s not in 
our favor we’re going to have a protest march. This 
should not be interpreted as our being against the 
current [Sandinista] government; rather we are 
demonstrating what we have to do to get an ac- 
ceptable salary before the UNO government comes 


m. 


Other industries are also having strikes, princi- 
pally to obtain wage increases. Right now two big 
companies are on strike. One is Corona, which is 
owned by a member of Violeta Barrios’ family, and 
the other is also privately owned. 

Our entire outlook is to hang on before the new 
government’s actions. They want to privatize public 
property, which the workers oppose. There will be 
a very hard fight. 

— Nicaraguan revolutionary 
April 4, 1990 



In the wake of German re-unification 


West European capital eyes East Europe 


Milan, Italy — When the Wall of Berlin began to 
be tom down by the German people and the struggles 
for freedom continued to expand throughout Eastern 
Europe, there was a sense of euphoria here in Italy and 
in the rest of Europe: this meant the end of the cold 
war, that Europe could unite and create its own destiny. 
These euphoric spirits were quickly dampened, first, by 
the Malta conference and, then, by the U.S. invasion of 
Panama. That invasion made it clear that the U.S. had 
no intention of giving up its cold war, brink of war, po- 
litics. Not even the most ardent apologists of the U.S. 
have had the courage to support the U.S. in its renewed 
aggression in Latin America. 

In the meantime, the leaders of the EEC (European 
Economic Community) began meeting in continuous 
sessions to form its policy of aid to Eastern Europe. 
The first problem they had to face was the absurdity 
that the wealthiest country of Europe, Germany, is an 
occupied, enemy nation. It was decided to speed up the 
program for economic unity to make sure of the support 
of German financial capital within a united Europe. The 
risk was, and in part still is, that a united Germany 
would decide on a go-it-alone policy. 


Socialist scholars debate Marxism, democracy 


New York, N.Y. — Roughly 1,000 academics and 
activists gathered in Manhattan for the eighth annual 
“Socialist Scholars Conference,” held April 6-8. Regis- 
tration fees ranging from $12.50 to $30 may have been 
partly responsible for the near-absence of youth, as well 
as Blacks and Latinos. Panels and plenary sessions, 150 
in all, focused on a wide variety of current affairs, theo- 
retical issues, and cultural concerns. 

At least one woman attendee, however, remarked that 
feminist concerns were marginalized at the conference, 
and few panels discussed women’s issues. Another, her- 
self a Chinese oppositionist activist in exile, criticized 
the lack of scholarly contributions presented as against 
the political and popular talks that predominated. 

A large minority of talks discussed recent turmoil in 
Eastern Europe. These drew sizable audiences and 
seemed to engender much discussion. At least one vet- 
eran participant at these conferences, however, called 
the focus on Eastern Europe “this year’s fad,” one that 
will soon be replaced by some other fashionable topic. 

Several panels, drawing audiences of up to 300 each, 
dealt with aspects of “postmodernist” theory. Those fa- 
voring such views congratulated themselves for having 
finally gotten “disentangled” from Marx and for throw- 


ing off what they consider to be the “burden” of the 
French and Russian Revolutions. Instead of revolution, 
they offer “pluralism” and “democracy” as guiding ide- 
as. 

Indeed, the word "democracy” seemed more popu- 
lar than ever, but still poorly defined, at this "demo- 
cratic socialisf’-organized Conference. Not only so- 
cial democrats, but also speakers from the reform 
wing of Chinese Communism referred to themselves 
.as "democratic socialist” (as does the re-named East 
German Communist Party). Not a few speakers and 
participants viewed the latest uprisings against Com- 
munist totalitarianism as simply the fulfillment of 
19th-century bourgeois democratic ideals. 

Others see the new revolts as occasion to reconsider 
what Marxism is all about. Twenty-five individuals par- 
ticipated in a panel and lively discussion that took up 
“Dimensions of Raya Dunayevkaya’s Marxist-Human- 
ism.” Among them were veteran leftists now re-examin- 
ing their long-held views, such as one man who criticiz- 
ed himself and others for having ignored the counter- 
revolutionary Islamic fundamentalism within the 1979 
Iranian revolution. 

— A. Anielewicz 


That Europeans still fear German nationalism is obvi- 
ous, and the fact that neo-Nazi groups got 9% of the 
German’s votes in the European elections last June as 
well as the success these groups have had in recent 
demonstrations in East Germany shows that this could 
be a real problem. However, the question is being exag- 
gerated by various governments to force Germany to 
make concessions. 

Also the European socialist parties that belong to the 
socialist international have been meeting continuously 
to propose their own policy for Eastern Europe. They 
agree with the EEC on the necessity of a free market 
system in the East, but they say that it should be a 
gradual process and that aid should be given to help 
state industry to transform itself. The example of Po- 
land and Hungary, where the free market system has 
been imposed and has already created a serious prob- 
lem of unemployment and price inflation, is used as an 
example. 

A free market presumes the privatization of industry 
and commerce. In Eastern Europe there is almost no 
private capital so that the only way these countries can 
maintain control of their economies is through joint 
ventures with Western firms. In short, they propose a 
sort of gradual self-regulating reform within these coun- 
tries which would permit at least partial political inde- 
pendence from the West in contrast to the programs of 
the EEC, IMF, USA that are proposing an economic 
and political takeover of these countries. 

All European countries are planning to make invest- 
ments in the East. The EEC has established an invest- 
ment bank to collect private capital and also Italy has 
just set up a similar bank. Western countries are also 
making separate agreements with eastern countries. For 
example, Italy and Austria have made an agreement for 
economic development with Hungary and Yugoslavia. 
France and Italy have made special agreements with 
various Eastern countries. In short, a real spending 
spree is being planned. — Margaret Effingham 


Study the 50-year development of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism 
by ordering 

The Guide, and Guide to the 
Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Archives Collection 

Available from News & Letters for $4.50 
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FIGHTING CAPITALISM’S WEREWOLF HUNGER’ 


B. Ann Lastelle’s column last issue, 
“Work in the U.S.: injury and pain,” 
was right on the mark in her experience 
of the working conditions in the U.S. 
and indeed the whole world. Workers 
must bend over backwards, sometimes 
literally, to endure the miserable rou- 
tine of today’s workplace. Her excerpts 
from Marx’s Capital on the system un- 
der capitalism and its degrading work- 
ing conditions for living human beings 
is also on the mark. And Marx wrote 
Capital in the 1860s — over a hundred 
years ago! Those that say today that 
Marxism is dead don’t know anything 
about labor and know even less about 
Karl Marx! 

Martin Ahnora 
Milwaukee 

* * * 

Horror and anger swells up inside me 
when I read about the 13-year-old boy 
whose leg was ripped off by a machine 
at his job and the supposed protector of 
our health and safety, OSHA, fines the 
company a whole $400! This is obsceni- 
ty! A political/economic/social system 
which creates such horrors has no right 
to exist. 

I went to work when I was 14 to help 
my family survive — it was hard and 
dangerous. The media, trying to justify 
a sub-minimum wage, describes teenage 
workers as having lower productivity 
and easier jobs. The reality is if you 
don’t produce as much as an adult 
you’re fired. They steal our youth and 
paint rosy TV pictures of kids whose 
big problem is a date for the prom. 

Today I have a 21-month-old son and 
I worry about what he’ll face in 11 or 
12 years. We must begin to think out 
how we can have control over our own 
life and labor. 

27 -year-old worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 


The Greyhound strike is a real class 
war. You never hear about the bus 
drivers run over by scabs, nor about the 
work conditions. The media only tells 
you about their wages, or about “vio- 
lence” inflicted against the scabs. I was 
able to ride to Lansing on a non-scab 
bus, but to return I had to take a train 
to Battle Creek and then to Detroit at 
twice the cost. At least during the last 
strike, there was another bus company 
you could take — now they have it all 
sewed up as a monopoly. 

Greyhound strike supporter 
Detroit 

* * * 


To me the Chinese movement — 
though it was put down in blood a year 
ago — stood for freedom of thought, hav- 
ing your own mind. I reread Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s interview in Philosophy 
and Revolution with a Chinese refugee, 
Jade, in the 1960s, where Jade talks 
about feeling like nothing more than an 
ant when she was building a dam dur- 
ing China’s “Great Leap Forward.” 
That’s what every worker feels every 
day on the job. 

It’s an indictment against every class 
society. But the rulers can’t give us our 
minds back. That is what we have to 
do, break these chains on our minds. 
Breaking down that division between 
mental and manual labor: that is when 
we will become whole. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 



WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION — 
TOWARD A NEW 
BEGINNING? 


Your editorial “Epidemic of child la- 
bor” (April, 1990 N&L) is a timely and 
important contribution, especially be- 
cause of the quote from Marx. “Time 
for intellectual development, for the 
freeplay of his [her] bodily and mental 
activity.. .for growth...” shows that the 
damage of “capitalism’s werewolf hun- 
ger for surplus-labor” is done to young 
people who do not have to work just for 
food and shelter, but who think they 
have freely chosen to work. Media pres- 
sure on teens today to become consum- 
ers, to keep up with fashions of all 
types is terrific. Children working to 
satisfy these needs, too, become too 
drained to concentrate on schoolwork or 
long-term goals, let alone experience 
any full and free development to be- 
come the kind of human beings Marx 
envisioned. 

Working teen’s mom 
Detroit 


In her essay “Women’s Liberation 
and the Search for New Beginnings” 
(April N&L), Olga Domanski contrasts 
Sheila Rowbotham’s “adding” Marxism 
to feminism to the need for Women’s 
Liberation (WL) to go deeper on the 
question of WL’s relation to Marxism as 
a philosophy of human liberation. Next, 
Domanski asks, “Is there more- to it 
than that?” The need is to re-create 
Marxism anew for each age. The urgen- 
cy of this challenge becomes clearer 
each day as WL faces attacks from out- 
side and its own crisis within. 

Ginny Adams 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Catherine MacKinnon’s idea of “con- 
sciousness raising” as something op- 
posed to the dialectic, which Domanski 
critiques in her essay, takes the individ- 


A THANK YOU AND A REMINDER: WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


As the Gambia Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment is trying to bring awareness into 
the Gambian society which has been 
highly polluted by capitalism, feudalism 
and imperialism, we have been helped 
greatly by News & Letters. Being a 
young organization, we have found the 
thought of Raya Dunayevskava a true 
guide in our struggle against oppression 
and exploitation and we rely on N&L 
for important international news from 
other parts of the world, which we 
share with others here, making it avail- 
able on our own magazine shelf and at 
our libraries. Should N&L not be able 
to continue it would have a serious ef- 
fect on our movement. 

GAAM 
The Gambia 

Editor’s note: Many organizations and li- 
braries who could not otherwise receive 
N&L receive donor subscriptions through 
our special International Subscription 
Fund. Can you help by contributing sub- 
scriptions for these readers ? 

* * * 

Recently you printed a letter from 
someone complaining N&L never prints 
anything positive about Gorbachev. In 
my opinion, N&L’s analysis has been 
accurate as demonstrated by the op- 
pressive actions taken by the Soviet 
state-capitalist regime in Lithuania. 
Keep up the gpod work! Here’s my 
check for your Appeal. 

Reader 

Kansas 

* * * 

Certainly Marxist-Humanism is at a 
very critical and pivotal moment in its 


inseparable historic/philosophic devel- 
opment as we confront the end of state- 
capitalism as it was in Eastern Europe. 
You are among the few publications in 
the world that raises the banner of 
Marxism in any form. How you respond 
in this moment is very important to 
your readers. Here is my response. 

Feminist 
Staten Island, NY 
* * * 

I feel myself obliged to keep up my 
contact with News and Letters Commit- 
tees as often as I can because I want to 
know much more about the American 
Marxist school of Philosophy. 

Reader 

Zambia 

* * * 

I am constantly told by my family 
that I should stop trying to change the 
world, because one person won’t make a 
difference. They say that as long as 
there are different kinds of people there 
will always be many different kinds of 
problems, especially amongst the colors, 
and there will always be minimum wage 
and sweatshops and the threat of war, 
and the masses will cause total confu- 
sion amongst themselves. 

Since I have met Marxist-Humanism 
I say No, because in News and Letters 
Committees at the age of 23 I have 
found a place where I see myself as an 
individual and, at the same time, work- 
ing to make the world better. I feel a 
need for a change in myself and this 
twisted society. 

G.R. 

Los Angeles 
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ual out of the mass movement. The 
highpoint of the essay is the part on 
Adrienne Rich, who caught something 
in Dunayevskaya as a critique of tend- 
encies of feminism, especially those that 
withdraw into an “inner world.” But 
the designation of this epoch as a 
movement from practice that is itself a 
form of theory should have been only 
the take-off point in the essay. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

Congratulations on a fine piece on 
the Women’s Liberation Movement the- 
orists in the last issue. It made an es- 
sential distinction between the stances 
of Catherine MacKinnon and Sheila 
Rowbotham, but left not a shred of 
doubt as to what is the truly encom- 
passing approach. 

Writer 
New York 

* * * 

I was glad your last issue took up a 
critique of the newest books by Wom- 
en’s Liberation theorists, because they 
are being read in all of the Women’s 
Studies courses I encounter. A lot of 
people think the horizons of feminist 
theory are defined by a McKinnon on 
one side, or a Rowbotham on the other. 
It’s about time that Dunayevskaya got 
her due. 

Feminist activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

MacKinnon’s hostility to Marx, and 
her elevation of the individual over so- 
ciety, reminded me of an attitude Du- 
nayevskaya often warned against — pass- 
ing off one’s individual consciousness as 
mass consciousness. It’s something she 
developed quite often in critiquing Mao. 

Asian worker 
California 


ECONOMIC 
CRISIS— 
FROM 
THATCHER 
TO BUSH 


One of the government’s aims in im- 
posing the poll tax was to curb the ac- 
tivities of local government. In the early 
1980s, a youngish generation of Labor 
left-wingers (often 1968 vintage radicals) 
got themselves elected as councillors 
and promoted causes like equal oppor- 
tunity employment, anti-racist educa- 
tion, and subsidized public transport, 
while making such gestures as flying 
CND, ANC or Palestinian flags over 
town halls. This was a thorn in the side 
of the Thatcher government, which 
goaded them to abolish the Metropoli- 
tan councils. The poll tax was meant to 
place Labor-run local authorities in a 
dilemma — cut back on services or set a 
high rate for the poll tax. Either was 
expected to lose them support. So far, 
the scheme has backfired in Thatcher’s 
face. 

Richard Bunting 

Oxford, England 

* * * 

Some people are taking the “good sol- 
dier Sveyk” approach to the poll tax, 
obeying the law to the letter in such a 
way as to cause maximum confusion. 
One teacher in London offered to pay 
installments by the minute, offered two 
pence to cover the first payment, de- 
manded the correct penny-and-a-frac- 
tion as change, and made a formal com- 
plaint to the police when this was re- 
fused. 

Observer 

England 

* * * 

Part of Bush’s “I will never raise 
taxes” is to find ways of doing it with- 
out people knowing it. Using the excuse 
that only high-paying executives are 
sent to graduate school by their com- 
panies, a law was recently passed taxing 
anyone who gets free tuition as a bene- 
fit. It affects far more people like me 
who have been putting up with low- 
paying jobs for the free tuition. The re- 
sult was an enormous cut in my pay- 
check. 

Graduate student 
New York 



THE EAST EUROPEAN REVOLTS 

Left Alternative calls itself “a move- 
ment for a self-ruled and democratic so- 
cialism.” It includes both Marxists and 
non-Marxists — young anarchists who 
are members as individuals since they 
refuse any kind of organization, mem- 
bers of independent ecological groups, 
members of the Independent Peace As- 
sociation. The Communist Party (CP) is 
strictly excluded as it is, in our opinion, 
a rightist party. We may find some al- 
lies in the movement that calls itself 
Obroda (Revival) that includes Commu- 
nists who left the CP after the 1968 in- 
vasion and do not intend to return, al- 
though officially invited to do so. We 
also look for connections with small 
groups defending workers’ councils in 
the factories. You should know that the 
new laws the “government of national 
consensus” will put to vote in the Fed- 
eral Assembly will severely limit the 
power of the workers’ councils where 
they now exist and would not even al- 
low for them in “public utilities” enter- 
prises at all. 

Correspondent 

Czechoslovakia 

* * * 

Is Russia really a superpower? It 
hardly has power in its own country, 
much less in the rest of the world. I 
know you are attacking Gorbachev’s 
thought which is attracting many intel- 
lectuals. However, it should be pointed 
out that Russia is being held up as a 
superpower by the U.S. because this is 
the only way the U.S. can justify its ag- 
gressive policy, not only in Europe but 
also in the Third World. 

The U.S. is not as strong as it once 
was. It could not keep up its military 
spending if Japan and Germany did not 
buy treasury bonds to help pay the na- 
tional debt, and that is just one exam- 
ple. How long will Japan and Germany 
be willing to maintain their secondary 
role? The Far East has shown enor- 
mous economic development in recent 
years. Now there is the question of 
what will happen with Germany. 

Correspondent 
■' ; .'Italy'] 

* * * 

The Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) which won the East German 
elections, ran under the slogan “give 
new ideas no chance.” The fact that the 
CDU was allied with the Communists 
for the last 40 years seemed not to mat- 
ter. We see many old faces with new 
roles; the secret police finds work with 
the West. This was no revolution — the 
old exploiters remain with smiles and 
their hated symbols. The “capitalist” 
regime finds no problem in taking over 
the East’s instruments of state power. 
To them, only the “economy” needs 
“reforming” — so they can bring in a 
more “efficient” mode of labor. 

Subscriber 
Heidleberg, West Germany 


WHITHER NICARAGUA? 

Everyone is saying that the Sandinis- 
tas lost the election because of econom- 
ic reasons. I disagree with this view. If 
people only thought about the economic 
situation, the people of Guatemala, El 
Salvador and the Philippines would 
have given up long ago. The Sandinis- 
tas have to take this loss seriously, and 
take a close look at themselves. I think 
they lost touch with the people. 

Salvadoran exile 
Washington, D.C. 


ON ANTI MILITARISM 

I wish to say something about the ar- 
ticle on ROTC in the April issue. I am 
not opposed to those who have been 
protesting against ROTC because of its 
homophobia. But to fight on this level, 
is to leave it on the level of civil socie- 
ty. Fighting against ROTC solely on the 
basis of it discriminating against gays 
leaves the door open for you to get 
trapped into militarism if the bourgeoi- 
sie should suddenly decide to no longer 
keep gays out of ROTC. We can’t limit 
the fight to an equal right to be killed. 

Worker 

Chicago 
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LENIN AND TODAY’S 

The important excerpt from Raya’s 
writings printed in the April issue, the 
document you called “The Significance 
of Lenin’s Philosophic Ambivalence,” 
brought to my mind the title she had 
given her chapter in Philosophy and 
Revolution: “The Shock of Recognition 
and the Philosophic Ambivalence of Le- 
nin.” Melville’s phrase was surely aptly 
employed there: “For genius, all over 
the world, stands hand in hand, and 
one shock of recognition runs the whole 
circle round.” 

Editor 
New York 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya is the first 
Marxist I have read who has both a 
great appreciation of Lenin and a pro- 
found critique of him. In Philosophy 
and Revolution she shows he was the 
first post-Marx Marxist that felt the 
need to return to Marx’s philosophical 
roots in Hegel to understand the pro- 
blematic of his age. But he never pub- 
lished his Philosophic Notebooks and 
instead allowed What is to be Done? 
on the vanguard party to be republ- 
ished and used for the education of the 
whole Third International. 

What Dunayevskaya was writing in 
1986-87 was an even deeper philosophic 
critique of Lenin, for giving most impor- 
tance to Nature which he called Prac- 
tice. Did Lenin thereby leave a philo- 
sophical gap that left the door open for 
the counter-revolution led by Stalin? 

Dominican-American revolutionary 

California 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s point that Lenin 
failed to fully prepare us for Stalinism 
hits home when you look at East Eu- 
rope today. It is apparently hard for 
those who have suffered under the Sta- 
linist regimes * to see any of the many 
positive features Lenin did have. What 
it tells me is that even if you are as 
great a revolutionary as Lenin, if you 
don’t raise and work out the question 
“what happens after the revolution,” 
your legacy will get buried. 

Student of Marxism 
Chicago 

* * * 

Isn’t it an irony that Lenin fought so 
hard for national self-determination, 


PHILOSOPHIC GAP 

and yet now they tear down his statue 
in the name of it? Yes, you have to cri- 
tique Lenin, but you also can’t skip 
over the importance of his contribution. 

Librarian 
* „ * Michigan 

Lenin would have been the first one 
to smash to bits any statue that was 
built to him! 

Revolutionary 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s column in the April 
issue raised a lot of questions for me. 
Does it mean a philosophy has to reach 
organizational ramifications for a true 
“philosophic moment” to be achieved? 
It seems to me she was saying that Le- 
nin didn’t fully follow the dialectic into 
an indivisible relation between theory 
and practice. 

Susan Van Gelder 
• * * Detroit 

The column by Dunayevskaya in the 
April issue was very appropriate in 
showing how revolution and reality 
merge. One thing that struck me was 
Dunayevskaya’s discussion of how fol- 
lowing the death of Stalin, there was a 
lot of excitement about philosophy from 
the workers she was talking to. It 
helped show Dunayevskaya that the 
Idea of Freedom shows itself to “lead- 
ers” one way, to the “rank and file” in 
another way, but it’s still the same Idea 
that predominates. The question of 
what is your attitude to objectivity is as 
important now, as it was then. 

Revolutionist 
^ Oakland, Cal. 

THE BLACK DIMENSION 

The recent announcement that Oak- 
land Mayor Lionel Wilson was forced to 
rescind the deal to bring the Los Ange- 
les Raiders back to Oakland confirmed 
the excellent column John Alan wrote 
in the April issue of News & Letters. 
The grass-roots movement of Black res- 
idents outraged by the multi-million 
dollar contract offered to the Raiders 
by the Oakland City Council succeeded 
in getting a referendum on the deal put 
on the November ballot. Clearly the 
Raiders controversy was not a “sports 
issue,” as Alan’s analysis showed. The 


question now is whether Wilson and the 
City Council will as agressively pursue 
funding for education, housing and 
health care for poor Oakland residents 
as they did in putting together the deal 
for the Raiders. 

Lou Turner 
* * . Chicago 

It is easy to hide behind the plati- 
tudes printed in the media about fight- 
ing drugs to clean up the Black commu- 
nities and make them better places for 
people, or about promoting democracy 
in Nicaragua and making that a better 
place for its people, etc. I once actually 
believed those statements. My next line 
of thinking was naive, “Why don’t they 
use that $80 million (for prisons) to 
make the society less alienating and 
thus get at the root of the drug prob- 
lem?” My frightening conclusion now is 
that that is not an objective of this gov- 
ernment. 

Not so naive any more 
California 

* * * 

Learning about the medical and 
health situation in the U.S. makes it 
clear that the poor in your country do 
not have much opportunity to benefit 
from the human rights the U.S. is sup- 
posed to support, which the rest of the 
world keeps hearing about. We share 
your anxiety over a system that offers 
greater opportunity only to a privi- 
ledged class of people. 

African revolutionary 
West Africa 


POLLUTING 
OUR 
MINDS 

Your March lead, “Poisoning the en- 
vironment has become the way of life 
and labor,” was right on target in mak- 
ing the point that pollution in whatever 
form — oil spills, chemical plants in the 
Third World, or whatever — are the 
norm, not the exception. 

Environment activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

All political struggle in this area can 
be summed up in one word: water. 
Every serious political person should 



read Cadillac Desert, a history of water 
politics west of the 100th meridian. It’s 
especially necessary for non- Westerners 
who have very little understanding of the 
West and Southwest. Could someone from 
Chicago, or Detroit, or New York who has 
never been West write, so it could be 
passed along to me to tell me what they 
would like to know? 

New subscriber 
New Mexico 

* ■* *T 

Earth Day used to be a dim memory 
among a small handful of greying ex- 
hippies. Now it is celebrated around the 
world. Wonderful! Who could oppose 
saving the planet? Yet locally we were 
not permitted to co-sponsor some Ever- 
green Alliance activities because they 
don’t consider us “environmentalists”! 
Articles on injuries and work conditions 
workers themselves have brought up, 
including farmworkers, evidently “don’t 
count.” And issues like fighting lead 
poisoning and neighborhood clean-up 
are called “social justice,” not “environ- 
mental issues.” 

N&L Committee Member 

* * * Detroit 

More than 300,000 farm workers are 
made ill every year through pesticide 
exposure. For our future and theirs, 
please ask your readers to boycott 
grapes — and to send a donation if they 
can afford it, to: 

United Farm Workers 
P.O. Box 62, La Paz 
Keene, CA. 93531 

• 

FROM MERIDEL LE SUEUR 

The brochure that describes Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s archives at Wayne 
State University is a reminder of how 
well she prepared us for the continua- 
tion of Marxist-Humanism. It is impor- 
tant that her books are being reprinted 
because they prove the importance of 
theory coming from below, from the 
struggles of the working people. Luxem- 
burg’s comments to Lenin are illuminat- 
ing and I am glad Raya’s book on Lux- 
emburg will be republished soon. The 
organization of socialism must be from 
the organization of proletariat, from the 
actions of the workers themselves. 

Meridel Le Sueur 
Minnesota 
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Black/Red View 


Contradiction of two Black Americas 


by John Alan 

President Bush announced that he plans to veto the 
1990 Civil Rights Act now being prepared in the Senate. 
The new Act is primarily an attempt, on the part of lib- 
erals in the Senate, to strengthen the legality and the 
enforcement power of affirmative action programs, seri- 
ously challenged, and in many cases invalidated, by the 
Reagan majority on the U.S. Supreme Court. 

If Bush vetoes this Act (there is now no reason for 
him to back off), he will have the ideological support of 
a growing vocal element within the Black middle class, 
who regard civil rights issues, including affirmative ac- 
tion programs, as past history! This element is contend- 
ing that the ground for future Black “progress” is in the 
field of “economics,” i.e. in the market place of competi- 
tion, and it is incumbent upon the Black community to 
make internal the economic and social changes to meet 
this new challenge. 

WILSON AND SOWELL 

The only thing that is remarkable about this “new” 
ideology, this new Black agenda, is that it was worked 
out theoretically a decade ago both by the “liberal” 
Black sociologist, William Julius Wilson, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Thomas Sowell, the neo-conserva- 
tive Black intellectual at the Hoover Institute. 

What essentially joins Wilson and Sowell is their at- 
tempt to explain the existence of two Black Americas, 
one middle class and affluent and the other desperately 
poor, uneducated and without the possibility of escaping 
from a life of poverty. Both men focus upon the “econo- 
my” as the determinant for the existence of poverty and 
class distinctions within a society. In their concept it’s 
the “economy” or “the market reality” sitting alone 
upon a cathedral which determines whether “a given 
group’s skills are valuable benefits to a larger society.” 

Wilson made a fetish out of high technology and cor- 
porate management; in his opinion the two together be- 
came the veritable pathway to “the declining signifi- 
cance of race” in employment. Wilson’s thesis is that 
the “vigorous recruitment of the best Black talent by 
the corporations” was the origin of the present Black 
middle class. We find in Wilson’s thesis the histoiy of 
the “labor market’s” changing attitude toward race, not 
the passionate struggles of Black masses for freedom. 

Sowell not only makes the “market reality” the deter- 
minate force in society, he dehumanizes the human 
being altogether by inventing a category of innate “hu- 
man capital.” According to Sowell some people have 
“human capital” and others don’t. He defines “human 
capital” in many ways, but the whole concept boils 
down to the 19th century story of success through mo- 
ral values of frugality, discipline and productivity. The 
crucial question, for Sowell, is whether society can af- 
ford to provide the means for those who lack “human 
capital” to have children. 

Both Wilson and Sowell worked out their peculiar vi- 
sion of how the “market place” "selects” those for af- 
fluency and those for poverty, thus creating a sharp di- 
vide in the Black American world. But neither Wilson 
nor Sowell venture behind the phenomenon of then- 
market places to show that this “selection” exists in the 
very nature of the process of capitalist production 
wherein poverty is the necessity for the existence of 
wealth. Of course, they are not concerned with the fact 
that the divide in the world is directly related to the 
unfinished Black revolution. 

DIVERGENT CLASS ATTITUDES 

'It is precisely because there is a profound schism in 
Black America that poignant questions have been raised 
by some as to whether a real Black community exists. 
It has also raised the question as to whether any of the 
existing organizations actually represent the real con- 
cerns of a Black world when there are sharply different 
attitudes toward the realities of American racism. 

In the Black middle class world of the educated, the 
professionally trained people, primarily employed in the 


government bureaucracy, politics and to a lesser extent 
in corporations and hi-tech industries, there is an atti- 
tude toward reality that is markedly different from the 
other world of poorly paid and permanently unem- 
ployed Black workers. These worlds no longer live next 
door to each other nor do they speak to each other 
about the issues of racism. 

There is now a tendency for middle class Blacks to 
minimize the issue of racism, unless it impinges directly 
upon his or her upward mobility. In many cases urban 
Black politicians and state politicians, once they reach 
the top corridors of power, will submerge the historical 
persistence of racism into a false universal of the com- 
mon good of the community. Indeed, their hunger for 
power caused many of them to see issues of racism as 
an impediment to their road to power. 


Johannesburg, South Africa — Many things 
have taken place in the last two months: the situation 
in Natal, we’ve had things happening in the Vaal where 
people were shot in Sebokeng. I was present there and 
had to escape just before the shooting began. I and 
three other comrades had to leave there just sis the po- 
lice began shooting the tear gas. Just after we left they 
started shooting at the people. They shot about 20 peo- 
ple to death, injuring 264. 

On March 26, we organized a march through the 



Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

the areas which have been devsistated have all been 
UDF areas; and that most of the dead have come from 
UDF areas.” 

Not surprisingly, Inkatha leaders brought to trial for 
their role in the terror have been acquitted by the apar- 
theid courts. The police in the area have acted more as 
a screen for Inkatha violence than as a restraint. While 
that explains why the residents have demanded the dis- 
banding of the police force, it does not explain why 
Mandela gave his tacit support to President de Klerk’s 
dispatching troops to Natal, troops which are now un- 
der the direction of the very same police administration 
that the people want disbanded. 

Meanwhile, armed camps have formed in the hills 
around Pietermaritzburg made up of the young “com- 
rades” sympathetic to UDF and the ANC, and the fol- 


Because the Black middle class as a group has devel- 
oped an ambivalence toward racism, it is not certain of 
its own actuality; it sees a universal not through that 
actuality, but by obscuring that actuality. It would like 
to see itself as another ethnic group, an Afro-American 
with its hands on the ladder of economic success. 

However, at this moment in our history the very na- 
ture of this kind of “success” trades off the idea of hu- 
man freedom and real human security for an alleged 
freedom within the capitalist economy. At the same 
time this has been the ideological source of the dualism 
within the Black American community. It happened 
once before in history at the end of Reconstruction with 
the ideology made popular by Booker T. Washington. 
But it was made untenable by the ceaseless movement 
of Black masses for real, human freedom. 


town of Sebokeng. The authorities didn’t allow us to 
have the march through the town, so every township 
organized its own march. Sharpeville organized one 
which had about 55,000 people; Sebokeng, where I 
was, had more than 50,000 people. 

We marched toward Vereeniging and the police 
stopped us. We tried to talk with them, but when we 
marched a little further the police put up roadblocks. 
When we stopped there we tried to hand over our 
memorandum to the police. It was very peaceful, there ' 
were no problems. People were just singing, there was 
no attempt to attack the police. 

And then the police, many of whom had been stand- 
ing on top of their vehicles, went into their vehicles and 
suddenly one guy started shooting at the people. The 
people had just been sitting down on the ground, and 
now they got up and started to run. Then all the other 
police started shooting at the people as they ran aWay. I 
That is how they killed nine people right there. It was 
similar to what happened in Sharpeville in 1960. 

The purpose of the march in Sebokeng was to de- 
liver all the grievances of the people there to the Na- 
tional Party offices in Vereeniging. For instance, we 
have the rent boycott and we wanted to deliver a 
memorandum telling why. But they didn’t allow us to ! 
go into town. Then the UDF (United Democratic 
Front) decided to hand over the memorandum to the 
police station in the area. We asked them to hand it 
over to the National Party office. 

Just after we handed it over to the police, they start- 
ed shooting. Now, the police are saying that the people 
were throwing stones. But it didn’t happen before the 
police started shooting. The government has said that it 
is going to investigate the whole situation at Sebokeng. 
People are still recovering from the massacre at Sebok- 
eng, but soon they will start organizing for May Day. 


lowers of Inkatha. This war zone is split into two oppos- , 
ing regions separated by a lush green valley that the 
residents have come to call “the valley of death.” 

Meanwhile in the rest of South Africa, detentions .< 
have soared in the wake of a new security crackdown in - 
the months following Mandela’s release. At the same 
time, some of the largest mass rallies in South African 
history have been held, such as the half million people 
who rallied at Motherwell, outside Port Elizabeth, to 
hear Mandela in early April. 

POLITICAL SHIFT IN 'HOMELANDS’ 

A mass rally of 100,000 to hear Mandela in the nomi- 
nally independent “homeland” of the Ciskei was per- 
haps more significant. For it is in South Africa’s “home- 
lands” — which are part and parcel of the rural political 
situation that has engulfed Natal — that apartheid’s 
bridge over troubled waters is collapsing. The ten ban- 
tustan areas are undergoing the profoundest political 
change in their history, precisely at the moment when 
de Klerk hoped that these puppet governments would 
serve as a moderating buffer at the negotiating table. 

In a period of ten days in March three “homelands” 
experienced an abrupt political shift brought on by pop- 
ular mass upsurges. The people danced in the streets 
when the despotic Lennox Sebe was overthrown on 
March 4 in a military coup. On March 7, 100,000 people 
marching in Bophuthatswana to demand the resignation 
of President Lucas Mangope and reincorporation into a 
unitary South Africa, were fired upon by the military. 
Seven people were killed and scores wounded. As in 
Ciskei, this led to mass revolt against government in- 
stallations. In Venda, on March 13, the government was 
forced to call for a referendum on reincorporation fol- 
lowing weeks of mass demonstrations, backed by a civil 
service strike. 

The despotic social relations created by white colonial 
domination and the traditional ethnic hierarchy (indu- 
na) have been radically shaken. Indeed, the liberation 
movement has come face to face with the bulwark of 
South African reaction. The violence in Natal, as well 
as the mass upsurges in the “homelands” for reincorpo- 
ration are repercussions of these entrenched contradic- 
tions coming to a head. 

The political shift in Natal has not only challenged 
the whole structure of Buthelezi’s power, but the very 
cornerstone of apartheid ideology^ and -administration 
which operates through it. Thus, to dismiss the interne- 
cine struggle in Natal with the Western media reduc- 
tionism, of “black-on-black violence” is to ignore the ac- 
tual dialectic of social forces coming into collision, and 
which nevertheless cannot be comprehended outside of 
the dialectics of liberation. 


Letter from a South African revolutionary 


I am still shocked by the events in South Africa and 
how the white press is dragooning our people into some- 
thing the Liberals know will not take the people any- 
where. Does this mean I am not excited by the release 
of Mandela and other political prisoners? Of course, I 
am. What I am not excited about is what the Liberals 
are doing with him in their press and some of the 
things he has said so far showing that in some areas he 
is far behind the thinking of the people of South Africa, 
especially, the youth. This was to be expected. After all, 
27 years in prison is a long time, even though one was 
reading papers and meeting people. 

His coming out has been made a media event and un- 
fortunately, he seems to like it. At this rate, I do not 
think he has even had time to sit and take in the situa- 
tion and realize that in South Africa no single organiza- 
tion, let alone one man, can bring down the apartheid 
garrison. It will need a concentrated effort of an um- 
brella organization, clear in its objectives, with leaders 
committed to the liberation of the oppressed people of 
South Africa and not the white Liberals and those 
whose interests they are guarding. 

In the month he has been out, he has not sat down 
to think out those issues and problems. Now that he 
has been to Zambia to meet the leaders of the ANC 
(African National Congress) in exile, they are not only 
going back to South Africa to have talks on talks with 
the government, there is even talk of the Mkhondo ca- 
dres joining the South African Defense Forces. How ri- 


diculous: a people’s army thinking of being part of the 
army of the oppressor! If any of them ever read Vo 
Nguyen Giap, they have forgotten what is in that book 
and had better go back and read it. 

The whole press at home and abroad whipped up 
this euphoria, making our people think that Mandela 
was the Messiah who would save us all. But, the peo- 
ple are not fools. Now that they have seen and heard 
him, they know he is a man like any other. The peo- 
ple in the present mood, their hopes and expecta- 
tions dashed to the ground, will soon realize what is 
happening, will soon know that in that negotiated 
settlement only a few of our people will be admitted 
to the Promised Land; the majority will be left be- 
hind still sweeping streets. 

The youth will be the first to see that they have been 
led up the garden path, while a few “leaders” and their 
hangers-on were allowed in. The people are no fools. 
The Mandelas should know that. The Liberals know it. 
But they don’t care when Blacks kill other Blacks. Why 
should they care? All the better for them. That way the 
“menacing hordes" are being reduced. 

Pessimistic? I am afraid I am. I see the biggest sell- 
out of the century and a long bitter struggle for our 
people. It is going to be a situation worse than Afghani- 
stan. Our people killing each other to save the assets of 
American, English, French, German conglomerates. How 
tragic!! 

— Phyllis Ntantala 


Eyewitness report of massacre at Sebokeng 
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Philosophy and Revolution and 
the life of the dialectic today 


Essay Article 


by Kevin A. Barry 

We live in an age of retrogression in thought. From 
French philosophers to American professors of political 
theory, from East European Stalinists changing their 
colors in the wake of mass upheavals against their total- 
itarian rule to the conservative politicians and journal- 
ists who monopolize the U.S. media — from all of these 
sources — we hear day after day, unanimously, monoto- 
nously, that “Marxism is dead.” We hear that the true 
course of the world is toward Reaganomics in which the 
capitalist market represents genuine “freedom,” and 
that nuclearly armed bourgeois democracy is the last 
hope of humanity, its final achievement. In short, that 
I history has “ended.” 

Are we really living then in the twilight of Marxism, 
of revolution, of the possibility of totally new human 
relations? Raya Dunayevskaya published a fitting an- 
swer to such notions in her very last article on Hegel :"/ 1 
never fails that, at momentous world historic turning 
points, it is very difficult to tell the difference between two 
types of twilight — whether one is first plunging into utter 
darkness or whether one has reached the end of a long 
night and is just at the moment before the dawn of a new 
day .” 1 

A key notion here is that regardless of which type of 
• twilight we face — whether that of the long night of con- 
tinuing retrogression or the dawn of a new day — the 
revolutionary thinker in either case is compelled, Du- 
nayevksaya writes, “to dig for new beginnings, for a 
philosophy to answer the question ‘Where to Begin?’ ” 
Dunayevskaya holds that even “the great French Revo- 
lution did not produce totally new beginnings in philos- 
ophy,” but that those philosophic new beginnings were 
first sketched out by Hegel’s Phenomenology, in 1807. 

In a similar sense, Dunayevskaya’s book Philosophy 
and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao, which spelled out comprehensively for 
the first time the dialectic for our age — Hegel’s absolute 
negativity as new beginning — was first published not in 
1968, but in 1973, in the period after the great move- 
ments of the 1960s had failed to create either a new so- 
ciety or a totally new philosophy of revolution. Her last 
writings of 1986-87 on revolutionary dialectics, some of 
which are included in the 1989 Columbia University 
Press edition of Philosophy and Revolution, 2 point to 
still newer aspects of the dialectic, at the same time as 
they reach back toward her original 1953 writings on 
Hegel’s Absolutes. 3 

In his 1989 Preface, philosopher Louis Dupre' has 
written that in Philosophy and Revolution “Raya Du- 
nayevskaya has restored the unsettled, restless, intrinsi- 
cally dialectical quality of Marx’s thought from the 
deadening systematization of official Marxism as well as 
from the ‘abolition’ of philosophy perpetrated by her 
own mentors, Lenin and Trotsky.” (p. xx) Let us exam- 
ine some of these issues, which point to the creativity of 
Dunayevskaya’s thought, and which give the lie to any 
notion of the “death of Marxism.” 

L WHY HEGEL? WHY NOW? 

At one level the title “Philosophy and Revolution” 
expresses a move from philosophy to revolution, as can 
be seen in the progression from the first chapter on He- 
gel to those at the end on today’s crisis-ridden world: 
that of the African Revolutions, of the East European 
revolts, and of the Black, women’s and youth move- 
ments. But the title also expresses the need for a Marx- 
ist-Humanist philosophy within those freedom move- 
r ments, so that, as the book concludes: “[Wjhen we work 
out so new a relationship of theory to practice. ..Philoso- 
I phy and revolution will first then liberate the innate tal- 
ents of men and women who will then become whole.” (p. 
292) 

Recall that even so great a Hegelian Marxist thinker 
as Herbert Marcuse seemed to move us in a different 
direction when he wrote of the transition from Hegel to 
Marx as one “from philosophy to social theory” and 
| thus “an advance beyond philosophy itself.” 4 * 

It is exactly this type of attitude, found even in Mar- 
! cuse, which Philosophy and Revolution seeks to over- 
come. It does so not by a move from Hegel to Marx 
alone, but also by a move from today back to Hegel, 
back to a confrontation with Hegel’s Absolutes, not only 
as the origin of Marxism, but also as the immediate and 
pressing task of Marxist-Humanist thought today. 

This is seen in the structure of the book itself, 
where the entire first section — with chapters on He- 
gel, Marx and Lenin — is entitled "Why Hegel? Why 
Now?” It is also seen in the author’s most original 
interpretation of Hegel’s Absolutes, especially of the 
way in which, at the end of the Encyclopedia, Hegel 


Note: Earlier versions of this essay were presented at meetings 
celebrating the new Columbia University Press edition of 
Philosophy and Revolution in Berkeley, DeKalb, Chicago 
and New York. 

1. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Why Hegel’s Phenomenology? 
Why Now?”, News & Letters, May 8, 1987. 

2. All subsequent references to Philosophy and Revolution 
(P&R) will be to this edition. 

3:Kaya"Tfuhayevskaya,' The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News & Letters, 1989) in- 
cludes both these 1953 writings and her “Presentation on 
Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy of June 1 1987 ” 
Hereafter TPMMH. 

4. Herbert Marcuse, Reason and Revolution: Hegel and 

the Rise of Social Theory (Boston: Beacon Press, 

1960), pp. 251, 257. 


suddenly transforms his concept of Absolute Mind 
into the "self-thinking idea.” Dunayevskaya writes: 
"No matter what Hegel’s own intentions...how could 
he have stopped the ceaseless motion of the dialectic 
just because his pen reached the end of his Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophical Sciences?” (p. 6) Such a 
view is totally opposed to any notion of the end of 
history or of the end of philosophy. 

So startling and new was this concept of Hegel’s ab- 
solute negativity as new beginning as elaborated in 
Philosophy and Revolution for the first time, that it 
prompted the non-Marxist Hegel scholar George Arm- 
strong Kelly to write an appreciative critique. Quoting 
the above passage, Kelly held, however, that Dunayev- 
skaya “proposes to substitute an unchained dialectic” 
for that of Hegel, and that, therefore, her interpretation 
is “alien to Hegel’s intent.” 6 Dunayevskaya’s detailed 
rejoinder is included in her Introduction to the 1982 edi- 
tion of Philosophy and Revolution, an Introduction re- 
printed in the current edition. She answers Kelly direct- 
ly on the Hegelian text at: issue, but then concludes: 
“What we are really disagreeing on is today, and our at- 
titude to philosophy and revolution, when in the con- 
temporary world it becomes philosophy of revolution.” 
(p. xxxii) 

II. LENIN AND HEGEL 

The question of a philosophy of revolution was also 
what Lenin was grappling with when during World War 
I he wrote his Notebooks on Hegel’s Science of Logic, 
and when he moved from there to a new concept of the 
dialectics of revolution itself. Lenin was the first of the 
post-Marx Marxists to return to Hegel, but Dunayev- 
skaya writes that these studies also led him to gain 
“from Hegel a totally new understanding of the unity of 
idealism and materialism. It was this new understand- 
ing that subsequently permeated Lenin’s post-1915 
writings...” (p. 103) The reference is to Lenin’s famous 
works Imperialism and State and Revolution, and also 
to his theoretical writings on national liberation. 

Dunayevskaya writes, for example, that after 1917 
“Bukharin contended that it was no longer possible to 
admit the right of self-determination since Russia was 
now a workers’ state.” (p. Ill) She also cites Lenin’s 
sharp reply: “We cannot deny it [self-determination] to 
a single one of the peoples living within the boundaries 
of the former Russian Empire, (p. Ill) To Lenin, the 
national liberation movements were nothing less than a 
creative new subject of revolution, one which arose 
alongside the proletariat in the era of imperialism. If 
monopoly and imperialism had “negated” competitive 
capitalism, then the national liberation movements 
were, in Hegelian terms, the “negation of the negation.” 


5. George Armstrong Kelly, Hegel’s Retreat from Eleusis, 
Princeton University Press, (1978) pp. 239-40. See also the 
review of Philosophy and Revolution by Joseph Wacht- 
er in Hegel-Studien (West Germany), Band 11, 1976, 
which makes a somewhat similar critique of Dunayevskaya’s 
statement that “Hegel comes to life, over and over again, in 
all periods of crisis and transition" (P&R, p. xxiii). 
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and Marxist Humanism $10 
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"State-Capitalism and the East 
European Revolts” $2 


Chapter Three discusses not only Lenin’s achieve- 
ment, but also his ambivalence: “Lenin had not prepar- 
ed his Philosophic Notebooks for publication, and in 
this resided his ambivalence.” (p. 106) He left a “totally 
contradictory double vision” (p. 107) on the dialectic as 
his legacy, since he allowed his earlier mechanistic 
book, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, to be re- 
published, while keeping the Philosophic Notebooks 
private. 

That is where Dunayevskaya leaves the issue in the 
1973 text of Philosophy and Revolution. But in the 
new 1989 Introduction, drawn from material for her un- 
completed book “Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy,” she begins with the striking statement, “I am 
now changing my attitude to Lenin.” (p. xxxvi, em- 
phasis added) > 

Here Dunayevskaya concludes that as Lenin 
worked his way to the threshold of the Absolute 
Idea, the last chapter in the Science of Logic, he got 
stuck at that point on Hegel’s assertion there that 
the "Practical Idea” was higher than the "Theoreti- 
cal Idea.” In the 1989 Introduction Dunayevskaya 
holds that Lenin here gets pulled back into a one-sid- 
ed concept of practice when he ignores Hegel’s ac- 
companying statement to the effect that "the Practi- 
cal Idea still lacks the moment of the Theoretical 
Idea.” (p. xxxix) In this sense, Lenin misses the full- 
ness of Marx’s concept of praxis, of the unity of 
thinking and doing. 

Lenin thus remains at the threshold of the Absolute 
Idea, and of absolute negativity. As against Lenin’s self- 
limiting reading of Hegel, Dunayevskaya notes in the 
1989 Introduction that her own reading went all the 
way through the final chapter of the Logic on the Ab- 
solute Idea. Why is this important today? As early as 
1953, Dunayevskaya notes that Hegel’s Absolute Idea 
contains a concept he terms “absolute liberation” where 
“there is no transition in this freedom,” while in Lenin’s 
day, she holds, “transitions, revolutions, seemed suffi- 
cient to bring about the new society.” 6 Our age de- 
mands total liberation, without the single-party state as 
a “transition.” 

HI. VIEWING THE HEGEL CHAPTER AS A 
DIALOGUE ON THE DIALECTIC 

Turning to Chapter One on Hegel, we can observe 
many instances there of a dialogue with various philoso- 
phers — from Marx and Lenin to Merleau-Ponty, Lukacs 
and Sartre — as Dunayevskaya carves out her own view 
of Hegel’s absolute negativity as a new beginning for to- 
day. Take just a single page, 37. There, she traces some 
of the critique by post-Hegelian philosophers of Hegel’s 
move from the Logic to the Philosophy of Nature in 
his Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. These 
critiques, each of them with a different vantage point, 
are by Marx, Lenin and Sartre. 

Yet, after tracing each of them, Dunayevskaya con- 
cludes that for today we need to move away from 
these critiques to a still newer vantage point, that of 
(continued on page 11) 


6. TPMMH, p. 37. 
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Democratic Workers’ Movement emerges in Russia 


Editors’s note: The document excerpted below is from 
a resolution passed by the Democratic Workers Move- 
ment which met in Leningrad in December, 1989. This 
consultative workers’ meeting took place under the 
theme, “The Possibility of Unifying Workers on an Inde- 
pendent Basis.” Among those taking part were striking 
miners of Vorkuta and the Vorgashorsk mine, represen- 
tatives of the Free Trade Union from Donetsk and Mos- 
cow, the Union of Workers of Latvia, the workers’ trade 
union “Independence,” the trade union “Justice,” the 
“Workers Initiatives,” workers of the Democratic Union, 
People’s Front and the Organization of Anarchist-Com- 
munists. 

At the meeting it was noted that the striking miners 
demonstrated the strength and solidarity of the working 
class. The miners proved that the workers have then- 
own professional class interests. The strikers opposed 
the ruling class of socialists with their organization and 
acted not only for their own economic demands, but for 
the demands of other sectors of the population. 

The longest and most organized of the strikes were in 
the Vorgashorsk pit. The Vorgashorsk men pushed for 
political demands along with their economic ones. If the 
strikers in the Kuzbass and Donbass arose spontaneous- 
ly, but in an organized way, the Vorkutinsk strikers 
were distinguished for their creativity and planning. 

AS A RESULT OF the strike battle the miners at- 
tained several improvements in their economic situa- 
tion. The most important success consisted of the fact 
that the workers again felt themselves masters of the 
situation, and this served as an infectious example to 
other workers. In the Spring-Summer period it is antici- 
pated that new entries into the workers struggle will oc- 
cur from different cities of the country. 

The ruling class of socialists with the help of their le- 
gal party and the government trade unions, made an at- 
tempt to split the strikers’ movement. Deceitful 
propaganda flew at the strikers, accusing them of pursu- 
ing their own economic aims at the expense of other so- 
cial groups. 

, The office/maintenance workers did not take part in 
the strike. During a second strike in Vorgashorsk the 
striking miners went without pay. In this the class dif- 
ferences between the miners and other workers were ev- 
ident. The Vorkutinsk miners were refused some eco- 
nomic demands. This was because these demands were 
not supported by all the workers of the north whose in- 
terests were defended by the miners. 

The meeting showed that the strike of the miners ex- 
posed a divisiveness and lack of solidarity from other 
workers. This made more necessary a unification of 
workers on an independent basis. 

All participants of the meeting expressed unanimity 
with regard to the importance of the creation of an in- 
dependent non-party trade union, free to carry on the 

Today’s Russian 

by Stu Quinn 

While much has been written in the Western press 
praising Mikhail Gorbachev for his “new ideas,” the lit- 
tle attention focused on Russian youth has painted 
jc them as either infatuated with Western capitalism and 
consumer goods or as a pretty nihilistic lot (much as 
these same journals and newspapers paint U.S. youth). 
T his is far from the truth. For the past decade, as intel- 
lectuals in the East and West have proclaimed that 
“Marxism is dead! Western capitalism has won!” sec- 
tions of the Russian youth have been thinking and act- 
ing quite differently. 

In the late 1970s, under the impact of the deepen- 
ing crises of Brezhnev’s state-capitalist rule and the 
imperialist invasion of Afghanistan, young people or- 
ganized underground clubs for activities and discus- 
sions of everything from radical film-making to rock 
music, from ecology to anarchism. Some of the clubs 
focused on an attempt to work out what Marxism is 
today and what young socialists in a supposedly "so- 
cialist” country should do. They began to publish 
samizdat (underground) journals such as Alterna- 
tives, Searches and Left Turn. While centered in 
Moscow and Leningrad, these publications were in 
demand across Russia. 

These clubs continued through the ’80s, their mem- 
bers enduring imprisonment and official harassment, 
uniting into the Federation of Socialist Clubs and in 
v 1988 organizing the Popular Front (PF). During 1988-89 
they founded the Russian Socialist Party (RSP). 

Boris Kagarlitsky, now 32 years old and active for 
more than ten years, is a leader of the RSP, co-ordina- 
tor of the Moscow PF, and their best known representa- 
tive. He is the author of two books available in English 
— The Thinking Reed and The Dialectic of Change, 
both published by Verso Press — which show both the 
seriousness and resolve of the young socialists and ex- 
hibit some of their present limitations. 

The Thinking Reed unearths the history of Left op- 
position to the Russian ruling class among youth and 
sections of the intelligentsia. One example is the revolu- 
*> tionary student movement of 1956-61. 

This movement of “rebellious youth” began in the 
aftermath of Khrushchev’s expose' of the “excesses” of 
Stalin. “In 1956 an oppositionist student movement be- 
gan to take shape which could no longer express itself 
within the bounds of ‘permitted criticism’.... Whereas for 
the intelligentsia the ‘secret report’ signified hope for 
change.. .the students set about forming oppositionist or- 
ganizations with a revolutionary tendency.” 


collective struggle for professional-class laws and for 
workers’ freedoms. Nevertheless there arose three fun- 
damental points of view: 1) a call for the creation of a 
single class trade union divided into workers and profes- 
sionals; 2) a demand to blend trade unions of workers 
and professionals; 3) a view which reflected the desire 
to create a new workers’ party. If the first two views 
find support, then the third will not be reached. The 



Striking Russian miners in Siberia in 1989 ral- 
lied under a banner that read "Power to the Peo- 
ple’s Soviets.” 


workers who gathered at the meeting considered that 
the creation of a workers’ party would lead to the dicta- 
torship in the name of the working class by the hands 
of the working class, against the working class. The ex- 
perience of our country attests to this. 

THE CONSULTATIVE MEETING of workers 
noted that the current conditions give three directions 
to the workers movement: The command-dictatorship 
direction headed by the unification of the workers’ 
front; the reform direction led by the Peoples Front; 
and the democratic, that is independence. The final goal 
of the Democratic Workers Movement is the workers’ 
governing production themselves and controlling power 
at every level. This latest workers’ move is apparent in 
the local strikes and in the work of various types of 
worker initiatives. 

Despite the different points of view, the people gath- 
ered at the consultative meeting in Leningrad consid- 
ered the possibility of unifying on the basis of a Demo- 
cratic Workers Movement, of supporting contacts with 
each other, and of bringing about local action through 
joint negotiations. 

We, the workers, consider that the territorial-national 
and economic conditions of different regions bring their 
own special features to the workers movement. There- 
fore we assert that a single group, that is a central ad- 

youth movement 

The best features of Kagarlitsky’s books are their un- 
earthing of this history of revolt and his conviction that 
it is important to rediscover what Marxism is, especially 
in Russia where the state and society are presented and 
accepted by much of the world as socialist. These fea- 
tures continue in his second book, The Dialectic of 
Change, as he analyzes mass movements and the ruler’s 
“reforms” in Russia and Poland. He delivers a brilliant 
and blistering critique of technocracy, technocrats and 
the “managerial revolution” — a critique obviously 
aimed at the ruling class of his own country. Yet we see 
him standing on much the same ground as the Gorba- 
chevites as he supports Jacek Kuron’s thesis of a “self- 
limiting revolution” within his elaboration of a theory of 
reformist revolution from below. 

In the chapter devoted to the Polish revolt of 1980-81 
entitled “Poland: Reformist Revolutions,” we find Ka- 
garlitsky’s justification for viewing “self-limiting revolu- 
tion” as appropriate for Poland 1980-81 and (by exten- 
sion) Russia today: “In other circumstances such words 
would be evidence of hopeless opportunism, but in this 
situation they simply expressed a high degree of revolu- 
tionary responsibility.... Behind them lies not time-serv- 
ing and a striving for ‘social peace,’ but a sober grasp of 
the tragic lessons of the class struggle. East European 
revolutionary movements have perished one after an- 
other by going too far. Democratic socialism in Poland 
is impossible while the global historical process does not 
create the appropriate conditions (in this sense the limi- 
tations encountered by the revolutions in both Poland 
and Nicaragua are, in their own way, alike despite the 
radical differences between them).” 

The comparison of Poland and Nicaragua is perti- 
nent and telling, yet what gets lost in this thesis is a 
working out of, precisely, "the dialectic of change,” 
the relationship between the freedom struggle in a 
small country and the restless masses within the su- 
perpower, the perspective of how to develop rather 
than truncate the Idea of Freedom so that it can be- 
gin again on higher ground at the next "stage” of 
upsurge. Wouldn’t this be more expressive of "revo- 
lutionary responsibility” than assuming that we must 
lower our sights from full liberation? 

It would be incorrect to characterize Kagarlitsky’s 
works as “Left Gorbachevism,” yet he does not develop 
an absolute opposite to Gorbachevism. However, 
throughout his books he does call for working out what 
Marxism is today, the relationship between theory and 
practice and the relationship of spontaneity and organi- 
zation. If we are to create a new world, these are ques- 
tions which need to be worked out. 


ministration, is bad for the development of the strikers’ 
and workers’ movement. We recognize a multi-sided 
form and method in our peaceful struggle, and consider 
that the workers themselves should choose the inde- 
pendent trade union which best suits them. 

The conference expressed support for the working 
class of the colonial republics in the struggle for nation- 
al independence against the Kremlin metropole. 

The consultative meeting of workers believes that the 
independent trade union movement must not close its 
eyes to ahy formal, half-formed or informal organiza- 
tion. Therefore we should not exclude them from collab- 
oration if they are not opposed to the professional-class 
interests of the workers. We, the workers, note the 
acute necessity to include the Demoratic Workers 
Movement of our country in the world workers’ move- 
ment. 

United we are strong! For Independence — Steps to 
Freedom! 

New York club fire 

New York, N.Y. — The evening of March 24, 1990, 
turned into tragedy in the Bronx and laid bare 87 peo- 
ple killed by a fire that swept through the Happy Land 
Social Club, where mostly Honduran immigrants and 
their families met to socialize with friends and neigh- 
bors, and a system that cares little for the people that 
live within its borders. 

Fire, Police, and Building Departments knew of the 
unsafe conditions in the club. No fire alarms! No sprink- 
ler system! Only one exit! The landlord knew. The City 
knew. A “Preemptory Vacate” order had been issued 
Nov. 20, 1988. On Nov. 30, 1988 the building’s owner 
was issued a summons for building code violations. 

The Fire Department tried five times to inspect the 
premises but they always found the club closed. The 
club was open Thursday, Friday and Saturdays. When 
did the Fire Department go, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday? The Police Department Public Morals Di- j 
vision arrested the manager of the club on two occa- 
sions for illegal sale of liquor. Obviously taxes and liq- j 
uor licenses are most important to the city. 

Mayor Dinkins’ response to immediately close all j 
such clubs throughout the city solves nothing. And 
the increased inspection of such places will continue 
only until another story grabs the headlines. Greedy i 
New York City landlords will continue to reap in 
rents from their violation-ridden unsafe buildings. * 

The families of those killed in the Happy Land Social 
Club fire, a fire waiting to happen, have had their lives 
tragically changed. How will they return to a “normal 
life?” Indeed, what has a normal life been for these im- 
migrants? The Statue of Liberty may be a beacon, with 
its give me your poor, your weak, your downtrodden, ! 
but these shores have never been generous, nor kind to j 
immigrants. Not when it needed immigrant labor for its 
farms and factories in the past and not j 
today. 

The families of those who frequented the Happy 
Land Social Club, seeking some solace there, and the 
community itself are in a state of shock and grief that 
has been wrought not by one crazed man but a system 
that cares more for rent and profit than for human 
beings living within its capitalist cities. 

— Angela Terrano 

H.S. students boycott 

DeKalb, III. — On Tuesday, April 17, students at De- 
Kalb High School protested the oppressive conditions - 
we face at school. Our main concern is the firing of a 
gym teacher, Amy Silverman, who was told she Was not 
being rehired for the following year. Other demands in- 
clude: the removal of styrofoam from the campus, open- 
ing the campus for lunch, getting cleaner bathrooms, 
and a smoking lounge. 

Before school, a few of us held signs, passed out 
flyers and asked other students not to enter the build- 
ing. No one seemed to want to protest with us and bas- 
ically all used the same excuse, “I would, but it is too 
cold ” About ten minutes before school started the press 
came and students came out to see why the press was 
there. Five minutes later the assistant principal, Ken 
Kennedy, came out with the Dean bf Students, Mrs. 
Barris, and a couple of other administrators and told us 
if we didn’t go back into the school immediately that 
we would all be punished for insubordination. 

He said those who needed to talk to him about this 
could come up to his office. When I got there, about 20 
people were already there. We talked for a while, then 
discovered that we weren’t getting anywhere. One stu- 
dent walked out of the office and the rest followed, un- 
til we ended up in the front office caught in a shouting 
match with Kennedy in front of the press. 

When first hour was over, Kennedy told us to go 
back to class and no one would be punished. We were 
definitely not satisfied, so we whispered to the press to 
meet us across the street in a half hour. Then we all 
marched across the street and up and down the side- 
walks changing. This went on throughout the day, with 
some students coming and going and some sticking it 
out the whole day. 

We have been heard now but not much has been 
done in response to our demands, except the adminis- 
tration has now put doors on a couple of the stalls in 
eaclv of the men’s bathrooms. But we plan to go to the 
school board meeting and hopefully outnumber them. 

We are not finished fighting yet! 

— DeKalb High School student 
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Youth face crisis in school, on the job, in the streets 


(continued from page 1) 

an end to the closed campus which prevents students 
from leaving school during their lunch breaks. 

In the Los Angeles area, there have been walk- 
outs at eight high schools, ranging from a simultane- 
ous walkout of 2,000 Black and Latino students at 
Leuzinger and Hawthorne High Schools to walkouts 
of students at University and Lancaster High 
Schools. They have been demanding the reinstatment 
of Black and Latino principals and teachers; protest- 
ing discrimination against Black and Latino students, 
and demanding the repeal of dress codes. The Los 
Angeles Student coalition has also held marches de- 
manding "No racism from South Africa to Los Ange- 
les.” 

The colleges and universities have also been the site 
of many protests taking place over the past few months. 
A survey of 300,000 college students in their first year 
shows that four out of ten had participated in protests 
last year. These protests included the March for Wom- 
en’s Lives, the march for the homeless, rallies against 
racism and in solidarity with the Black struggle in 
South Africa, and protests against environmental pollu- 
tion. 

At the University of California at Berkeley, a group 
of Black, Latino, Asian, Native American, gay and lesbi- 
an students called for a two-day strike to demand the 
admission of more students and teachers of various 
races and ethnicities; more courses on races, ethnicities 
and women; the creation of a bi-sexual, gay and lesbian 
studies department and formation of multi-racial centers 
on campus. 

Students at other campuses have held marches, ral- 
lies and boycotted classes to protest tuition hikes and 
cuts in financial aid. At Rutgers University, students 
were joined by university workers who were being 
forced to work without a contract. And, on April 10, 
students at 50 colleges across the country held rallies in 
support of a woman’s right to control her own body on 
the National Day of Campus Pro-Choice Actions. 

ALIENATING JOBS 

Just as the many protests on college and high school 
campuses are challenging the racism, sexism and class 
divisions of this system of education, many young work- 
ers are also questioning and resisting their conditions of 
life and labor. One young worker from DeKalb, Illinois 
told me: 

“I got my first job when I was 14. I’ve learned a lot 
more outside of school than inside it. When you’re out 
of school you realize there is so much you cannot do in 
this society. I just quit a job at a grocery store because 
I resisted the speed up and was considered a trouble- 

State-capitalism 
and the bureaucrats 

(continued from page 4) 

All roads, including Socialist and Communist, lead to 
the summit of the State Plan. Andre Philip is the latest 
“victim.” Along with the “Left” and the “Right” in 
present-day France he is not only captivated with “the 
Plan,” but endows what he himself calls “France’s New 
Power Elite” with a revolutionary mission: “The only 
class that is capable of making a revolution is the very 
class which is actually doing so, the class that in fact 
has the power to administer, organize and create.” 9 

No wonder that the most popular saying in Poland, 
which has a great deal more experience in discussing 
the various “roads to socialism” from China to Russia, 
is: “Yes, I’m for socialism, but I am against all the 
roads leading to it.” 

The only road leading out of the bureaucratic jungle 
is that by the rank and file workers who, in their oppo- 
sition to Automation, have raised the decisive question: 
what kind of labour should man perform? Where they 
have not “sloganized” the demand for an end to the di- 
vision of mental and manual labour, they have succinct- 
ly expressed themselves in their aspiration that work 
“be completely different, and not separated from life it- 
self.” 1 ® 

The road against bureaucracy is not the intellectual 
road whether it is gilded as “Socialist,” “Communist,” 
or “Free Enterprise.” Anyone who today mouths phras- 
es against bureaucracy without discussing the concrete 
attitudes of worker and intellectual to Automation or 
the concrete question of State Capitalism is falling into 
the trap of totalitarianism leading up to the summit of 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower. 


9. Philip, Andre: “France’s New Elite” in The New 
Leader, June 22, 1959. 

10. See footnote 8. 
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maker. Now I work in a factory where we make parts 
for race cars. I do spray painting in a place where venti- 
lation is terrible. All this environmental pollution un- 
nerves me. If I had my choice of what to do, I’d like to 
be a photographer and a bicycle mechanic and an envi- 
ronmentalist to make sure that we don’t work with haz- 
ardous substances. But in this society bosses only care 
about making money and climbing the corporate lad- 
der.” 

What this young worker said about the kind of work 
he was doing and the kind of work he wished to do re- 
minded me of what Karl Marx had written about labor 
in a class society vs. labor in a classless society: 

“...as soon as the division of labour comes into being, 
each man has a particular, exclusive sphere of activity, 
which is forced upon him and from which he cannot es- 
cape. He is a hunter, a fisherman, a shepherd, or a crit- 
ical critic, and must remain so if he does not want to lose 
his means of livelihood ; whereas in communist society, 
where nobody has one exclusive sphere of activity but 
each can become accomplished in any branch he wishes, 
society regulates the general production and thus makes it 
possible for me to do one thing today and another tomor- 


Protest racism at Loyola U. 



On April 11, 200 students at Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, held a rally to protest the racist 
remarks of a professor, A1 Gini, directed to- 
ward a Black student. They demanded his res- 
ignation, as well as a multi-racial and multi- 
ethnic system of education and divestment of 
university funds from South Africa. 


row, to hunt in the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear 
cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner, just as I have 
a mind, without ever becoming hunter, fisherman, shep- 
herd or critic. 

This vision is precisely what today’s state-capitalist 
rulers oppose, whether they call themselves “Commu- 
nists” or “free-market” capitalists. 

IN THE STREETS 

The alienation that youth feel in this class society 
when on the job or in school is something they confront 
when they are just hanging out “on the street.” It is 
here where the realities of drugs, racism and even vio- 
lent death — the number one killer of young Black 
men — confront youth daily. 

“I threw rocks at your window but you fired bullets 
at my friend.” These are the words of a Black youth 
who particpated in a violent demonstration outside the 
Teaneck, N.J. police station on April 13, three days af- 
ter the murder of Phillip Pannell, a 16-year-old Black 
youth who was shot by a policeman. 

Pannell was one of the youth who was targeted by 
the police, just for being on the street. The policeman 
who murdered him was not even suspended until after a 
vigil by Black youth turned violent. 

On Jan. 31, a 14-year-old Latino, Jose Louis Lebron, 
was shot dead in the back of the head by a police offi- 
cer as he was running, after having stolen a $10 bill 
from a man in Bushwick, Brooklyn. After Jose Lebron’s 
murder, hundreds of Bushwick residents surged into the 
streets, blocking the ambulance that had come to re- 
move his body. 

May marks the tenth month since the death of Yusef 
Hawkins, a 16-year-old Black man who was murdered 
by a gang of white youth in Brooklyn. The opening ar- 
guments in the trial of two white youth who killed 
Hawkins have just begun. 

Whether it is among high school students or college 
students, unemployed Black youth or young workers, 
there is an undercurrent of revolt against the alienation 
and retrogression all youth are facing. 

Over the past few months protests by youth have 
been taking place in city after city across the U.S. Most 
of these are ignored by the media, or reported in isolat- 
ed short articles. On March 24, some 15,000 people, 
many of whom were youth, braved a heavy snow storm 
in Washington, D.C. to march against U.S. intervention 
in Central America. Simultaneous marches took place in 
San Francisco with 10,000; in Los Angeles and Seattle 
5,000 marched; 1,000 in Austin and hundreds participat- 
ing in Denver and Cleveland. But the media surpressed 
coverage of these events. 

Such attempts to make youth “non-people” cannot 
possibly succeed. As we begin the 1990s this new gener- 
ation of youth are searching for pathways out of today’s 
stifling reality. 


Essay Article 


(continued from page 9) 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, the concluding book of 
the Encyclopedia, which directly follows the Philoso- 
phy of Nature. 

As early as 1953, Dunayevskaya’s letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes move from the Phenomenology to the Logic 
and to the Philosophy of Mind. In one of her last writ- 
ings, that of June 1, 1987, she cautions against the view 
that for Hegel “Absolute Mind was no more than what 
Absolute Idea was in the ‘Logic,’” tying this problem in 
turn to a second error: thinking that in “separating, in- 
deed breaking, with the elitist party, that it is sufficient 
to do so politically without doing so philosophically.” 7 

How can a move from the Absolute Idea in the Logic 
to the Absolute Mind in the Philosophy of Mind help 
us make this break so that we can reach for the fullness 
of what Dunayevskaya has termed the “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy,” the projected title of her 
unfinished book? 

Chapter One of Philosophy and Revolution does not 
offer a direct answer, but we can observe there some- 
thing which may help us. Early in this chapter, Dunay- 
evskaya quotes the magnificent statement from the 
Phenomenology: “...everything depends on grasping and 
expressing the ultimate truth not as Substance but as 
Subject as well.” (p. 18) It is fairly easy to link this 
statement to all of the creative new revolutionary sub- 
jects. 

But a bit further on in the Hegel chapter, we can 
see how in her view Hegel has transformed this con- 
cept by the time he reaches the Philosophy of Mind. 
Here Dunayevskaya quotes Hegel a bit differently, 
on the need for "defining substance as subject and as 
mind.” (p. 35, emphasis added) It would thus appear 
that without Mind, i.e., philosophy, even the most 
creative grasp of the new subjects will not carry us 
through to total liberation of society and of the hu- 
man person. 

This problematic is what draws us toward the highest 
development of the dialectic, Hegel’s Absolutes. But to 
get there, we must also confront some of the misread- 
ings of Hegel’s Absolutes. 

In Dunayevskaya’s 1989 Introduction, she follows He- 
gel in critiquing the intuitionalist philosophers such as 
Jacobi who, she writes, equate “mind to consciousness.” 
As Hegel writes, for the intuitionalist, “what I discover 
in my consciousness is thus exaggerated into a fact of 
consciousness of all, and even passed off for the very 


nature of mind.” (p. xliii) In the 1973 text of Philoso- 
phy and Revolution, Dunayevskaya warns us of two 
possible misreadings of the Absolutes. 

The first misreading is to view Hegel’s Absolutes as 
“the empty absolute of pure or intellectual intuition of 
the subjective idealists from Fichte through Jacobi and 
Schelling” with their “bare unity of subject and object.” 
(p. 44) 8 The second misreading is to see Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes as a “mere reflection of the separation between 
the philosopher and the world of material production.” 
(p. 44) 

Even though no footnote is given here, a study of Du- 
nayevskaya’s correspondence with Marcuse has con- 
vinced me that this second misreading probably refers 
to Marcuse’s view of Hegel’s Absolutes as a product of 
pre-technological thought and thus not relevant to the 
dialectics of liberation for today.® Thus, for Dunayev- 
skaya, the twin dangers are to read Hegel’s Absolutes 
as (1) an intuitionalist rejection of dialectical Reason, of 
Mind, or (2) as “classical” concepts with no contempo- 
rary relevance. 

As against the rejection of Hegel’s Absolutes not only 
by Marcuse, but also by other Marxist philosophers 
such as Lukacs, Dunayevskaya cites Sartre’s view that 
the experience of Nazism “made us rediscover the Abso- 
lute at the heart of relativity itself.” (p. 22) However, 
Sartre did not move from there to a grappling with He- 
gel’s Absolutes. That was Dunayevskaya’s contribution 
alone. 

Her confrontation with Hegel’s Absolutes concerns 
especially the final paragraphs of the Philosophy of 
Mind, added just before his death, in 1830. These end 
not with an ordinary Hegelian syllogism, but with the 
concept of “self-knowing Reason,” as Dunayevskaya is 
one of the few to underline, (p. 41) Dunayevskaya 
writes that here in Hegel’s final writings “Logic is alto- 
gether replaced by the self-thinking Idea” and that this 
“is the greatest manifestation that the self-movement is 
ceaseless” in Hegel’s philosophy, (p. 42) 

Thus, as against any notion of the end of history, or 
of the end of philosophy at the conclusion of Hegel’s 
system, we get instead ceaseless self-movement. This 
underlies the concept which forms the underpinning of 
the whole dialectical structure of Philosophy and Rev- 
olution: Absolute Negativity as New Beginning. 


7. TPMMH, p. 9. 


8. See for example Lucio Colletti’s essay “Hegel and Jacobi” in 
his Marxism and Hegel (London: NLB, 1973), pp. 139-146, 
an attempt by a post-Marx Marxist to attack Hegel by erro- 
neously linking Him to Jacobi’s intuitionalism. 

9. See the letter of Marcuse to Dunayevskaya of Dec. 22, 1960, 
in the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm 
#9944. See also my essay “Dunayevskaya-Marcuse Dialogue 
on the Dialectic,” News & Letters, April 1988. 
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Lithuania: Gorbachev tightens the screws 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In April, Gorbachev continued to tighten the screws 
on the tiny republic of Lithuania (population four mil- 
lion) after it refused to rescind its declaration of inde- 
pendence of March 11. He cut off oil and gas supplies, 
sent in troops to occupy key installations in the capital, 
Vilnius, and sent soldiers on midnight raids to arrest 
“deserters” — i.e., youths who refused to serve any longer 
in the Russian army, where Lithuanians suffer from 
brutal treatment. 

Despite some occasional verbal support from the 
West, Lithuania is being left to bleed alone. In fact, it 
was during the height of the crisis over Lithuania 
that President Bush met with Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze, to set a Bush-Gorbachev 
summit for May 30. 

Now that Gorbachev is willing to let go of East Ger- 
many, Lithuania counts for little, as the West German 
paper -Stuttgarter Zeitung noted on April 7: “It was 
certainly no accident that precisely when the situation 
in Lithuania is tense, the date for the second Bush-Gor- 
bachev summit was announced. Rather, it was a politi- 
cal signal. The quarrel over Lithuanian independence 
shall not interfere with normal business, because there 
is much more at stake than the right of Baltic self-de- 
termination.” 

Such cynicism was matched by U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker, April 18, when his ostensible call 
for Gorbachev to avoid “violence” in Lithuania was ac- 


tually a carte blanche to strangle self-determination 
movements there, just as Reagan-Bush had done in 
what they always called the U.S.’s “backyard,” Nicara- 
gua. Baker advised Gorbachev: “It is in our (sic) inter- 
est to settle regional conflicts in a way that fosters 
peace, freedom and democracy, as we did in Central 
America.” 

The complicated road toward independence for Li- 
thuania is also strewn with inter-ethnic conflict and dis- 
tortions of history, which threaten to undermine the 
movement from the inside. For example, the territory 
now called Lithuania includes a population of about 
10% Poles and 10% Russians. Before the Holocaust, Vil- 
nius was a major center of Polish and Jewish culture 
and was a center of Marxism. 

Lithuania’s brief period of independence, 1920-40, was 
not a gift from the capitalist West, but rather a con- 
crete result of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 which 
toppled the Russian Empire which had ruled over Li- 
thuania. Lenin’s position was clear enough in those 
years: “Any Russian socialist who does not recognize 
Finland’s and Ukraine’s right to freedom will degenerate 
into a chauvinist. And no sophisms or references to his 
‘method’ will ever help him to justify himself.” 

Lithuania’s bourgeois republic of 1920 was overthrown 
in a military coup in 1926 by the right wing anti-Semit- 
ic nationalist Antanas Smetona, who expelled all liber- 
als and leftists from the parliament, eventually setting 
up a single party state with a feudal knight-and-horse 


coat of arms. That coat of arms has been dusted off to- 
day by the modern Sajudis nationalist movement hold- 
ing power in Lithuania. 

By 1939, the Hitler-Stalin Pact paved the way for the 
seizure of Lithuania by Stalin in 1940, who had also an- 
nexed Latvia, Estonia, and part of Poland, and attempt- 
ed to conquer Finland. 

In 1941 Hitler invaded Russia and took over Lithua- 
nia. He recruited a native Lithuanian SS which enthusi- 
astically participated in the Holocaust. Other 
Lithuanians fought against Hitler in a large partisan 
movement, but it did not cooperate with the Jewish re- 
sistance. Hitler killed hundreds of thousands of Jewish 
and non- Jewish Lithuanian citizens, and after 1944 
when Stalin retook Lithuania, he did the same, deport- 
ing hundreds of thousands to Siberia. 

Today, Gorbachev is making appeals increasingly 
to Great Russian chauvinism to hold his tottering 
empire together. He has put an anti-Semitic Russian 
nationalist writer into the government, while to this 
day nearly 100% of the high office holders at the na- 
tional level are Great Russian males like himself. 

As the nationalism of a dominant nation, Russian na- 
tionalism is the most reactionary, but there are also 
grave dangers to the freedom movement appearing from 
narrow nationalism among the oppressed nationalities 
as well: not only in Lithuania, but also in Azerbaijan, in 
Armenia and in many other lands where totalitarian 
state-capitalism has been undermined in 1989-90. 


Peru’s election 

Peruvian voters raised Alberto Fujimori from obscuri- 
ty into the post-election lead against former front-run- 
ner Mario Vargas Llosa, forcing a presidential runoff to 
be held by June. 

Fujimori’s recently-constructed independent, political- 
^ ly “centrist” and bland campaign proved more palatable 
than “el shock” projected by Vargas Llosa, who vowed 
he would wield Thatcherism across the Peruvian econo- 
my: privatization of over 200 enterprises, massive gov- 
ernment layoffs, reduction in government services and 
programs (such as food subsidies) for starters. Together 
Vargas Llosa and Fujimori got 60% of the vote, showing 
a shift to the right in Peru. 

Workers have gone out on a nearly constant wave of 
strikes as their real wages have fallen by 50% in the last 
two years. The foreign debt payments withheld by Alan 
Garcia did nothing to fundamentally aid the economy 
outside of buying a small boom four years ago, which 
has been wiped out since. 

Meanwhile in the Upper Huallaga Valley two days af- 
ter the election, U.S. officials announced the first major 
combat between pilots of the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Agency and Shining Path guerrillas aiding cocoa grow- 
ers. The use of U.S. so-called “civilian” personnel in di- 
rect military engagements in Peru, Bolivia and Colom- 
bia is growing in ominous frequency. 

. Zimbabwe: Mugabe’s win 

The national elections in Zimbabwe last month deliv- 
ered a clear victory to President Robert Mugabe’s rul- 
ing Zimbabwe African National Union-Patriotic Front 
(ZANU-PF), yet only 54% of the electorate participated, 
compared to 95% in the 1980 and 1985 elections. Mu- 
gabe won nearly 80% of the presidential vote. 

One of the first measures Mugabe vowed to change 
with his victory was to amend the constitution (set up 
by the British ten years ago when Zimbabwe won inde- 
pendence) so that the government will have power to 


acquire land from white farmers for redistribution. 

The major focus, however, has been on Mugabe’s 
long-term goal of one-party rule. After the elections 
Mugabe said, “we can take it as a mandate.. .and estab- 
lish a one-party state. It is up to our party’s Central 
Committee to decide.” 

Mugabe-ZANU has held one-party rule as a goal for- 
mally since 1984, when it decided that it would take 
place “in the fullness of time and in accordance with 
the law and the Constitution.” However, recent critics 
have included students at Zimbabwe University who 
have criticized the government for corruption. They 
along with trade union supporters have been met with 
suppression by the government. 

Hungary moves to right 

The April elections in Hungary, echoing the retrogres- 
sion in East Germany, have brought the right-wing 
Democratic Forum to power in coalition with two other 
ultra-conservative parties: the Smallholders and the 
Christian Democratic Peoples’ Party. The Forum’s lead- 
er, Jozsef Antall, will become the next Prime Minister. 

The Forum ran against the Alliance of Free Demo- 
crats. In a loose coalition, both groups earlier had op- 
posed Communist Party rule. The Forum appealed to 
narrow nationalist tendencies by promoting a return to 
“Hungarian” and “Christian” traditions. 

Antall praised the 1945 elections in Hungary (the 
last before the Communist Party took power), not 
the 1956 revolution, as the post-war high point. In 
that hardly-democratic election, the Smallholders 
Party won. Antall sought to attack his left opponents 
in the Alliance of Free Democrats by linking their 
activities, especially in the 1956 revolution, to Marx- 
ism: "We are the two poles of Hungarian political 
life.” 

This line reached a peak towards the end of the cam- 
paign when the Forum began denouncing leaders of the 
Free Democrats for their “Bolshevik mentality.” Not 
surprising for a campaign based on “Christian values,” 
incidents of anti-Semitism against the Free Democrats 
were also reported. But the defeated party has nonethe- 
less said it will be “part of a responsible opposition.” 


Protests in Nepal 



After at least two months of sustained opposition, the 
Nepalese people have begun to loosen the absolute grip 
on power exercised by King Birenda. Tens of thousands 
of protesters have held rallies and mass marches and 
the country has been shut down by several general 
strikes since February. 

The protests have continued despite the high death 
toll of the demonstrators. The mass demonstrations 
have lent support to two political groups, the Nepalese 
Congress Party and the United Left Front. On April 15, 
demonstrators expressed disatisfaction with the slow 
pace of change as thousands surrounded the location 
where the government was beginning talks with the op- 
position political alliance. They chanted “Lawmakers 
are thieves, leave the country!” 

The king was forced to lift a 30-year ban on political 
parties, reduce his power, dismiss his Prime Ministers 
and dissolve Parliament. A new oppositionist Prime 
Minister, Krishna Prasad Bhattarai, and his coalition 
cabinet were sworn in April 19. 

The mass movement has forced other concessions as 
well. These include releasing all political prisoners; com- 
pensating families of those killed in protests; removing 
anti-democratic clauses in the existing constitution, and 
nationalizing all council property. 

Crackdown in China 

As the first anniversary of the start of the massive 
freedom iriovement in China approached, the govern- 
ment clamped an even heavier lid on public dissent. 
Students said agents infiltrated campuses. Since late 
March, a number of students and teachers from at least 
six universities have been arrested. 

The government issued a decree forbidding any open 
observances of Qingming, the traditional day for honor- 
ing the dead. Police and soldiers closed Tiananmen 
Square several times. At one point a man was arrested 
as he tried to lay flowers in the square. Students re- 
ported that they held their own observances in secret. 

One voice the Chinese rulers could not silence was 
that of Chai Ling, a student leader who became 
"commander of the headquarters to defend Tianan- 
men Square” before the June 4 massacre. Along with 
her husband Feng Congde, also on the government’s 
most-wanted list, Chai spent ten months hiding in 
the "underground” until they could get out. 

Chai said she heard about developments in East Eu- 
rope while Still in hiding: “The colossal changes in East- 
ern Europe! surprised and encouraged us... we had made 
the first step; and it was a correct -step.”- ■— - * 

In a latelr interview Chai said: “Today my feeling is 
that I am hot 100% satisfied with what we did.. .We did 
not go far enough, take our actions far enough.. .we were 
not in contact with people abroad and had little under- 
standing of; the impact we had. But I think that, after 
40 years of [repression, this was the most pacific and re- 
asonable revolt imaginable.” 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom.. .from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


pound of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Mars 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist- Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally pid internationally. As our Constitution 
states: It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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It’s no game 
to workers — 
why compete?) 



by B. Ann Lastelle 


The plant manager informed us recently that our 
main competition was not with other companies, but 
with another company plant which produces at a lower 
cost. The message was clear: to save our jobs, we must 
work harder. Of course, the company will continue to 
dictate what we produce and how. 

The plant manager also said that in order to give 
most of us 40 hours of work per week (we have been 
working four days), the company would have to let 
some people go. Twelve people were laid off at the end 
of the week. We need 40 hours to pay our bills, but we 
need those people at work, too, and they need their 
jobs. 

During a discussion in the lunchroom afterward, 
someone suggested that if we didn’t lose our jobs, 
the workers at the other plant might. One woman re- 
sponded, "Our plant has already closed down several 
other plants.” 

An earlier meeting of our department and the super- 
visor over excess overtime degenerated into a discussion 
among some workers about who could best fill which 
slots on the lines. Out on the factory floor, each worker 
is judged according to one standard: how well she meets 
the demands that the machine places on her. Under 
pressure for ever more production, individual differences 
in strength, speed and dexterity — and in attitude — be- 
come a source of strain and resentment between work- 
ers. That is what I think was reflected at our meeting. 

The capitalists create products, design machines and 
plan production processes without concerning them- 
selves about the people who will do the work. Karl 
Marx showed in his book Capital that, with the historic 
development of machinery and the factory system, the 
work process was no longer adapted to the human 
being. 

Instead, Marx wrote, "the process as a whole is 
examined objectively... without regard to the ques- 
tion of its execution by human hands...” (my em- 
phasis).The worker becomes "a mere appendage” 
to the machine, which "makes use of him...it is the 
movement of the machine that he must follow.” 
Workers are subordinated "to the uniform motion 
of the instruments of labor.” 

Relations among workers, on the shop floor and on a 
broader scale, are profoundly affected, even determined, 
by the rule of capital. Changing those relations is not a 
matter of individual good will, of treating one another 
(continued on page 3) 
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Black World 


The "Black World” column will return 
next month. 


Life and labor in China one year 
after Tiananmen massacre 



Police guard Tiananmen Square to prevent demon- 
strations Spring, 1990 


by Mary Holmes 

The recollection of mass freedom demonstrations 
across China and their bloody suppression are so fresh 
in people’s minds, one year later, that the Communist 
Party rulers along with the army and police warned cit- 
izens against even coming to Tiananmen Square at any 
time between April 1 and June 4. 

Despite virtual occupation of the Square by squads of 
army units and riot police, one protester was able to 
briefly put out a wreath inscribed to the “heroes who 
died for demoracy and freedom” before he was arrested. 
“Judging by the security forces surrounding the 
Square,” a Beijing student said, “it’s now the party 
leaders who are afraid. They can’t sleep at night but we 
now sleep very well. We’re saving our strength for the 
right moment.” 

RULE BY BAYONET AND SLOGAN 

Party rulers more than ever are relying on the Army, 
which so brutally crushed the freedom struggles last 
year. And for ideological support to underpin their pow- 
er, they have had to dip back into Mao’s slogans from 
the Cultural Revolution so painstakingly “discredited” 
by Deng Xiaoping as obstacles to the campaign for so- 
called “modernization.” 

Thus, university students are being told to “emulate 
Lei Feng,” the Maoist model soldier, and education au- 
thorities have set up a new plan for producing gradu- 
ates who are “both red and expert.” One student com- 
menting on the Lei Feng campkign said using a line 
that “asked soldiers to ‘serve the people’ is a return to 
the past and it shows the party can’t! come up with 
anything new.” 

None of the moves by China’s Party-Army rulers, 


however, have quelled the discontent within China, 
whether that be among students, non-Chinese nationali- 
ties, workers or the unemployed. Thus, while China was 
trumpeting the lifting of martial law it had installed in 
Tibet after protests there a year ago — and under which 
China used Tibet as a “laboratory” for torture tech- 
niques, according to human rights groups — armed 
clashes took place in the far western province of Xin- 
jiang on the Russian border between security forces and 
Uygur and Kirghiz protesters. 

The Chinese authorities accused the rebels of aiming 
to set up an independent “Islamic state”; it is true that 



Tiananmen Square during mass protests of Spring, 
1989 


hatred against Chinese domination has been building 
ever since the last major eruption in Xinjiang which 
took place in 1981. This time the immediate spark of 
fighting was a government order to stop construction of 
a mosque and to close a number of Islamic schools. 

Both China and Russia have exploited the peoples 
of central Asia as "border encampments.” Chinese 
settlers began arriving in Xinjiang in significant 
numbers as part of state policy in the early 1950s, 
taking the best jobs and government positions. The 
non-Chinese minorities in the province were espec- 
ially persecuted during the Cultural Revolution. 

Under Communist Party administration of farm col- 
lectivization, the deserts of Xinjiang have spread. Nucle- 
ar testing has contaminated other areas. Dissidents 
have Compared the “Autonomous Region” to a colony 

(continued on page 5) 


Black /Red View 


New York’s racial 
crisis at breaking point 


by John Alan 

The second degree murder conviction of Joseph Fama 
and the shocking acquittal of Keith Mondello — the 
white youth who led the white mob that murdered 16- 
year-old Yusuf Hawkins — on May 18 and 19 is neither 
the first nor the last chapter of the current wave of ra- 
cial conflict in New York City. A few years back, we 
had ,the ugly racist murder of Michael Griffith in How- 
ard Beach by a gang of whites, and the subsequent con- 
viction of the perpetrators. This did little to relieve the 
racial tension in a city that its first Black Mayor, David 
Dinkins, calls a “beautiful mosaic of religious and ethnic 
cultures.” 

And now, at the moment of “justice” in the Hawkins 
case, we find David Dinkins confronted with deepening 
racial crises as a Black boycott of Korean-owned gro- 
cery stores sparked by the maltreatment of a Black 
woman customer turned violent, and as renewed con- 
frontations between protesting Blacks and jeering racist 
residents in Bensonhurst intensify. 

EMPTINESS OF DINKINS’ 'NEUTRALITY’ 

The irony of Dinkins’ present political crisis is that it 
was the murder of Yusuf Hawkins which gave him the 
edge over both of his political rivals in the Mayor’s 
race. He was perceived as the candidate that could heal 
the sores of racial conflict in New York City. 

The contradiction inherent in that political perception 
is now emerging. It is emerging not alone because Rev. 
A1 Sharpton and Robert “Sonny” Carson are using the 
reality of the myriad social frustrations and widespread 
poverty existing in the Black community to advance 
their own personal agendas, but because Dinkins’ very 
notion of an “impartial mayor for all of the people” is 
nothing more than a bourgeois political abstraction. 


White liberal New Yorkers, in this racially divided 
city, may accept the illusion of political neutrality as 
the solution to the underlying causes of racism. Howev- 
er, Black masses have long rejected it because of its ut- 
ter emptiness, its lack of reality. Dinkins does not seem 
to understand this as he maneuvers to keep a shaky po- 
litical coalition together. 

We find him dancing around the issue of the four- 
month-old Black boycott of two Korean stores, calling it 
an unnecessary action that should end. It may be quite 
true that the mistreatment of a Black woman in a Ko- 
rean store ’ is only an isolated incident. However, it is 
also true that such incidents cannot be taken out of the 
context of the class relationship between poor people 
and a merchant class, including Black merchants, oper- 
ating in their community. When the merchant class 
happens to be an ouside ethnic group, it is easy for this 
antagonism to spill over into sharp racial conflict. 

Dinkins, as a New Yorker, should be well aware of 
the nature of this kind of antagonism. He should know 
historically that many of the early Black urban mass re- 
volts were directed at curbing the exploitation of the 
Black community by landlords and merchants, and that 
this is still a fact of Black life that has not vanished in 
today’s New York. 

The media has used the term “racial crisis” to de- 
scribe the conflict between the small minority of Kore- 
an merchants and Blacks as if it was a serious threat to 
racial harmony in New York City. Mayor Dinkins has 
acted as if indeed it is by calling it an act of racial ha- 
tred, and by requesting time on prime-time television to 
deplore the “horrendous growth of racism among 
Blacks,” after a violent clash between Blacks and Viet- 
(continued on page 8) 
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Feminists respond to ‘the search for new beginnings’ 


Editor’s note: In the April, 1990 issue of News & Let- 
ters, we printed an Essay Article titled, “A Look at 20 
years: Women’s Liberation and the search for new begin- 
nings,” by Olga Domanski. Below we print responses we 
have begun to receive to that article, and invite you to 
share your ideas with us, as well. 

From Gloria Joseph 

April 30, 1990 

Dear Olga Domanski, 

I am formally retired from the “hallowed halls of 
academia,” but naturally I cannot divorce myself from 
politics because to do so would be to divorce myself 
from life. However, every so often an event or occur- 
rence makes me wish that I had the university as a for- 
mat for my political outrage. 

Sunday’s April 15, 1990, New York Times magazine 
section was the catalyst for my very heightened annoy- 
ance. On the cover was a picture of five very pleased, 
proud and smug looking white women with the caption, 
“WHO SAYS WE HAVEN’T MADE A REVOLU- 
TION?” The author was Vivian Gomick, a white author 
who has written widely on the contemporary American 
feminist movement. I carefully read the article search- 
ing for the mentioning or inclusion of Black women. 
(When I use the term Black women I am including all 
non-white women.) Not a single solitary mentioning of 
Black women. It was as if Black women had absolutely 
no part in the current Women’s Liberation Movement 
(WLM), nor were they part of the past! We were ren- 
dered totally invisible! 

The five women included Kate Millet and Phyllis 
Chesler. I could not recognize any of the others by 
name. Now wouldn’t you think that one of those women 
would have spoken out against and refused to be a part 
of such a misleading and misguided article and histori- 
cally incorrect article? 

I was/am thoroughly and sorely disgusted with the 
lot of them. Had I been back in the university I would 
have called a meeting of the Women’s Studies group 
and vehemently urged the white faculty to contact the 
author and the “major five” and take them to task. I 
say white faculty because for over a decade now, Black 
feminists and Black women writers have been informing 
the WLM of the critical need to include ALL women in 
the movement. Apparently all to little avail. Toward the 
end, the article states, “Feminists of my generation are 
in a privileged position: we are not alone. We have our- 
selves and we have each other...” By “ourselves” Vivian 
Gomick is stating a truth. “Ourselves” being white, 
privileged, published women. Certainly she was not in- 
cluding working class women, or Black women, rather 
an elite “private enclave.” 

And then came my N&L paper and your article with 
words from Raya [Dunayevskaya], It was a balm to my 
justifiable anger and disappointment and disgust with 
the WWLM. The double “W” is not an error. It stands 
for White Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Your article’s title in itself bears comment — “A look 
at 20 years, and the search for new beginnings.” The 
new beginnings should have been an active part of the 
WLM 20 years ago. From the onset of the 2nd wave of 
feminism it was obvious that the direction of the move- 
ment was designed to exclude certain women. For the 
past 20 years Black women and a scattering of white 
women have been crying out for the need to examine 
the role of working class and Black women in history, 
in order to write philosophy for the present. 

When you critique so astutely the works of Catherine 
MacKinnon and Sheila Rowbotham it brings to mind 
two of my essays. In 1981, Lydia Sargeant edited a 
book, Women and Revolution, a Discussion of the Un- 
happy Marriage of Marxism and Feminism. My essay 
was entitled, “The Incompatible Menage a Trois: Marx- 
ism, Feminism and Racism.” In that essay I spoke of 


the need for the inclusion of the Black Differential. In 
my response I specifically focused on racism as a di- 
mension that must be directly confronted in the process- 
of theorizing about Marxism and feminism. I also speak 
of the need to “think” beyond the Marxist world view 
of the mid- 1880s. 

In writing Common Differences; Conflicts in Black 
and White Feminist Perspectives, again in 1981, I 
clearly point out the shortcomings of the writings of 
popular white authors, in particular Nancy Friday and 
Nancy Chodorow, on the mother- daughter question. 
Granted, in both of my writings my primary focus is the 
Black dimension, but in both of our writings we are not- 
ing the serious shortcomings in the historical analysis of 
the so-called leading feminist scholars. Raya spoke of 
Sojourner Truth’s phrase, “short-minded” as a concept, 
one that was a new language of thought for those who 
would impose a limitation to freedom. Similarly, today’s 
white women spokeswomen for the WLM are short- 
minded in the sense that they are putting limitations on 
just who the movement is for, who gains from it and 
therefore who remains exploited in the process of others 
being liberated. 

So indeed I deeply appreciated your article. The vast, 
vast majority of WLM scholars are so caught up with 
their myopic, racist, classist visions, so filled with their 
narrow-minded interpretations and analysis of world 
history, their intellectual arrogance and cultural imperi- 
alism that they are blind to the theory and practice of 
Afro-centric conceptual thought (the Black dimension), 
ignorant of the role of women from all sectors of life in 
the struggle for freedom, reluctant to include working 
class women as their peers, and make very little at- 
tempt to include youth in their high minded march to- 
ward their fantasy of liberation. 

My best to you and continued success. 

Gloria Joseph 


From Vivian Gornick 

May 10, 1990 

Dear Olga Domanski, 

I’ve read your piece on women’s liberation in the 
April issue of News & Letters, and I would love to 
comment on it but I can’t because I cannot make head 
or tail of what you are talking about. Was the piece 
written to prove that feminist theorists either distort 
Marx or fail short of addressing Marx properly and 
therefore are either useless or demonstrably responsible 
for the failure of activism in 1990? Is that it? I mean, 
what is your purpose ip writing this immensely “theo- 
retical” piece? Is it to show that if feminists understood 
Marx better their own movement would be prospering? 
That is, they’d take their proper place in the Marxist- 
Humanist Revolution and then they could make a con- 
tribution? 

You must surely realize that you and I stand at polar 
opposites on the relation between Marxism and femi- 
nism. I did in fact once meet Raya Dunayevskaya and 
we had an hours-long wrangle on the subject; to no 
avail, of course. 

Let me state the case briefly and as clearly as I can: 
women will achieve social and political equality in this 
world — or any world, for that matter — only through the 
efforts of their own movement. No socialist movement 
will provide women with the equality we now struggle 
for. No socialist movement will make men and women 
real to each other. Only feminism can do that. Our 
aims — yours and mine — are not in opposition to each 
other. They are simply travelling along parallel but sep- 
arated lines. We must do our job and you must do 
yours. And someday we will meet up — in that utopian 
never never land of achieved social change. 

Good luck. 

Vivian Gomick 



SPECIAL OFFER 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

“Today’s Women’s Liberation Movement has introduced new and 
unique aspects, previously raised neither by non-Marxists nor 
Marxists. But the very fact that the task remains unfinished points 
to the need to study further Luxemburg’s works both as feminist 
and as revolutionary. And that means grappling with Marx’s works, 
not just as ‘writings’ but as a philosophy of revolution. To do any- 
thing short of that impedes the development of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement to its full potential as Reason as well as force. ” 


Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future 

• Women, Labor and the Black Dimension 

• Sexism, Politics and Revolution — Japan, 

Portugal, Poland, China, Latin America, the U.S. 

— Is There an Organizational Answer ? 

• Revolutionaries All 

• The Trail to the 1980s: The Missing Link — Philosophy — in 

the Relationship of Revolution to Organization 

Both regularly $26.90 — now only $20.00! 

Order from: News & Letters, Rm. 707, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Chicago, IL 60605 



From a Women’s Studies student 

May 22, 1990 

Depr Olga Domanski, 

What was important to me in your essay was your 
juxtaposition of the two most prevalent strains of femin- 1 
ist thought — those who reject Marxism and those who 
embrace it. What this revealed was that although Sheila 
Rowbotham and Catherine MacKinnon would be posi- 
tioned at opposite ends of the spectrum of feminist the- 
ory, they are united in their fantastic and erroneous 
equation of Marx and Engels as one. 

Socialist-feminists, far from attempting to unearth 
genuine Marxism, are bent only on revising post-Marx 
Marxism by adding to it the separate but equal oppres- 
sion of women under patriarchy. In effect, they call 
themselves Marxists in opposing class oppression, femin- 
ists in fighting for women’s liberation, and some even 
get so far as calling themselves socialist feminists be- 
cause they are fighting against a patriarchal capitalism. 

What is lacking in this ridiculous dissecting of patri- 
archy from capitalism and consequently the separation 
of Marxism from feminism? Precisely the question you 
posed in your essay, and Raya Dunayevskaya spent a 
whole lifetime studying: what is Marx’s Marxism. It was 
only by digging into the Hegelian dialectic that Marx 
was able to see women’s oppression not as a world his- 
toric defeat as Engels saw it, but as something co-exten- 
sive with the division between chiefs and ranks in pre- 
capitalist societies which itself is manifest of the divi- 
sions between mental and manual labor. In modem cap- 
italism, this division between mental and manual labor 
has developed into a division between the workers and 
intellectuals. This division associated women only with ! 
the body and men with the mind. 

Although Dunayevskaya held capitalism to be as sex- , 
ist and racist as it is class-ridden, she also developed 
the feminism of Marxism. She developed the category of 
Woman as Reason as well as revolutionary force. 

Maya Morrison 



Women- 

Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



More than 900 registered nurses walked out, May 
13, at two Kaiser Permanente Hospitals in Holly- 
wood and Inglewood, Cal. They are demanding 
better wages and fighting against the creation of a 
two-tier wage system that would pay less money 
to newer workers doing the same jobs. This is the 
second time in two months that Kaiser employees 
in Southern California have struck the nation’s 
largest health maintenance organization. 


Women Living Under Muslim Laws and Algerian wom- 
en’s organizations are protesting the vicious attacks on 
women in Algeria by religious extremists during the 
month of Ramadan. Focusing on single women not liv- 
ing With their families, these fanatics trashed and 
burned the apartments of divorced women and widows, 
and harassed and beat women students and their vis- 
itors in university hostels in numerous cities. Messages 
of solidarity to these women can be sent to: Associa- 
tion pour Egalite' Devant la Loi entre les Hommes 
et leS Femmes, chez Madame la Pr^sidente de As- 
sociation Khaleda Messaoudi, Cite' Baranes, Ap- 
partement 40, Alger, Algeria. 


The National Abortion Campaign in London, England 
has launched a new campaign opposing the censorship 
of information on abortion in Ireland. They are plan- 
ning to get signatures from people and organizations 
worhfwide to publish with their protest in national press 
in Britain and Ireland. Abortion is unconstitutional in 
Ireland, and right-wing terrorists have closed down 
counseling services and banned any mention of abortion 
on radio, TV, or in magazines or welfare handbooks. 

— Information from Troops Out 
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Miners continue Decker Coal strike 


Chicago, III. — We will have been on strike against 
Decker Coal Company in Montana for three years in 
October. There were originally 320 workers in that 
mine; 52 crossed the picket line, and the company has 
hired others to fill in. We came to Chicago to join other 
labor and community groups protesting Commonwealth 
Edison’s rate hikes and purchase of scab coal. 

When the mine opened about 19 years ago, the com- 
pany brought in its own union, the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America. When United Mine Workers Local 
1972 came in, the big shots said they would never sign a 
contract, but we got one for one year. It’s been downhill 
ever since. They have refused to sign any more con- 
tracts and wanted to bring in a non-union subcontrac- 
tor. 

When you’re union, you go to the same job every 
day. The company wants to change your job every 
day. There are pay differences between the jobs, and 
the company will subcontract the higher-paid jobs. 
Then, if they don’t need you as a laborer, they’ll tell 
you to stay home. The subcontracting will begin with 
dirt hauling and mechanical work. 

Our home town is Sheridan, Wyoming, about 40 miles 
from the mine. People there don’t support us, because 
the company donates money to town projects to keep 
people on their side. When we first went on strike, peo- 
ple said: “What are you striking for? You already make 
more money than anyone in town.” We weren’t striking 
for money. We were striking for our jobs, but we never 
could get that across to the local people. 

We maintained a picket line for over a year, then 
volunteered to return to work under the old con- 
tract, but the company refused. A lot of people had 
to go out and find other jobs. But we are all sticking 
together. We have a union meeting every two weeks 
and rallies in different parts of the state. Quite a few 
miners went to Virginia and supported the Pittston 
strikers. 

We have had National Labor Relations Board rulings 

Union ignores job hazards 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The aluminum extrusion 
plant where I work, Ketema, really does epitomize the 
type of conditions we, as workers, face today from both 
the companies and the unions. In April, a Black worker 
in the anodizing department had to discard some am- 
monia. He was told by his foreman to pour it into a 
nearby unmarked metal drum. He did that only to find 
there was acid in the bottom of the drum which explod- 
ed all over his face. When he regained consciousness, 
the same foreman, literally adding insult to injury, 
asked him if he should call an ambulance! 

Our union, the Steelworkers, has done nothing to 
protest this injury or insult, much less publicize it 
among the workers. We, nevertheless, have discussed 
it among ourselves. The union’s inaction is not sur- 
prising, though. Consider that during a contract ne- 
gotiation in the mid-1980s the local voted a strike at 
a Saturday meeting. The company protested, saying 
that since many workers were working overtime that 
day, it was an invalid vote. The union agreed! The 
local then held a meeting at the plant which voted 
down the strike. 

Or consider the three-tier wage structure negotiated 
in the last contract. If you were hired before October, 

1988 you got $9.00 an hour and a 25<t raise per month 
until you reached your rate (depending on the job, be- 
tween $9.50 and $11.50). Those hired before October, 

1989 got $7.49 with a 25<p raise each month. Now new- 
hires are paid $6.00 an hour with a 50c raise every six 
months. It means that, rather than the year or so to 
get to your rate, it now takes five years! 

What is very clear to me and some of the other work- 
ers in our discussions is that the conditions and wages 
forced on us by the company and accepted by the union 
are unacceptable. — Stu Quinn 

Haitians strike at NY Shop 

New York, N.Y. — A contingent of 50 Haitian 
women and men on strike against Domsey Trading Cor- 
poration, a Brooklyn company that sells used clothes in 
poor African countries, joined a demonstration of 400 
striking Greyhound and Eastern Airlines workers. 

Throughout the more than two-hour-long rally and 
march the Domsey workers shouted “No Contract, No 
Work” and chanted their Creole call-and-response song, 
“We’re not going to let Domsey suck our blood.” On 
strike since the end of January, when co-workers were 
fired for union activity, Domsey’s 200-plus workers are 
seeking representation from the ILGWU (International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union). The company has re- 
placed them with scabs. 

One Domsey striker, who spoke with me through a 
translator, said she made $3.75 an hour sorting piles of 
used clothing. “The working conditions are no good, and 
we have no insurance.” 

Pulling a badge out of her handbag, she said, “We 
had to wear this. They called us by our badge number, 
not our name. If you lost your badge, you needed to 
pay $5 to get a new one — and up to $7 on Thursdays. 
We didn’t like this. It takes away from our human dig- 
nity.” She reached into her handbag again. “This is a 
bathroom pass. We couldn’t even go to the bathroom 
unless we got a bathroom pass first. 

“When we went on strike, the boss hired scabs, and 
they’re working for higher pay than we were. But the 
owner is going crazy, because he thought we would give 
up.” A. Anielewicz 


in our favor, but the company ignores them. You are 
dependent on one person, a judge, to rule what’s going 
on with your life. Why should it take so long? You wait 
for a guy you’ve never met, a guy you’ve never seen in 
your life, to see if you can go back to work. 

There are many non-union mines in the area, and 
miners there are hoping we’ll win our strike. We are the 
only mine within 1,000 miles keeping wages up. We are 
the lowest-paid in the area, $1 under other mines. 
That’s how the other mines keep the union out. They 
are going to four 10-hour days and three 12-hour days 
in other mines. That will be the end of the eight-hour 
day. — Striking Decker Coal Miners 

May Day in Prague 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — This year’s May 
Day celebrations in Czechoslovakia, especially 
those in Prague, were very unusual indeed. While 
every year after the 1948 Communist coup— 1968 
included— these celebrations were centrally planned 
and organized, this year meant a break with the 
“tradition.” Some of the political parties as well as 
the trade unions arranged festivities— nothing like 
the half-day processions of the past— with a few 
speeches only, oriented rather to a popular enter- 
tainment 

The Prague groups of the political left— the CP 
excluded, which is not seen as a genuine left organ- 
isation-beginning with the Left Alternative to 0b- 
roda (Revival), a convention of former CP members 
excluded after 1968, to Czech Democratic Forum, 
the party of mostly CP members who left the CP 
at the end of last year, the Czech anarchists and 
the Independent Left— gathered on an island of the 
Vltava fiver near the National Theater. 

A few hundred members and sympathizers un- 
furled a couple of red banners and listened to dec- 
larations ami speeches of their representatives. 
Some of them— Indeed the first one being the well- 
known human fights activist Petr Uhl— were ac- 
claimed by the crowd. They mostly pointed out 
both the depressing legacy of the past Communist 
regime and the obstacles the people and the Left 
have to face now. Ail age groups were represented, 
the younger ones prevailed, however. Although 
small as far as numbers are concerned and the only 
one of its kind, the meeting may he a promise for 
the future— both for the people and for the Left. 

Let me note: President Havel rushed through. A 
brief moment — and he left. Probably also because 
he does not like the Left, as he proved recently 
when he said that Marx’s system was built out of 
Marx’s vanity, A remark neither true nor worthy of 
a man like Vaclav Havel. — Czech correspondent 



(continued from page 1) 


in a “kinder, gentler” manner. In my view, only a move- 
ment of workers that aims to wrest control of the prod- 
uction process from the capitalists can create new and 
different relations. 

At our first meeting one woman asked a key ques- 
tion — Are we going to get some more people on this 
shift? — but never received an answer. Isn’t that a ques- 
tion that the workers should have the right to answer? 
Don’t we need to create a society where the people who 
do the work control their own labor? — a new society 
where the Worth of a human being never is measured 
by whether she can keep up with a machine. 


I Unionizing Silicon Valley | 

San Jose, Cal. — Workers at Versatec Corp. here 
became the first to have a union in this pocket of the 
high technology industry known as Silicon Valley. Xe- 
rox, the parent company of Versatec, agreed in March 
to recognize the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union (ACTWU), after the majority of work- 
ers signed union authorization cards. ACTWU and Xe- 
rox probably brokered the recognition, since ACTWU 
has contracts at other Xerox plants in the U.S. 

Nevertheless, the significance of the campaign lies in 
the way workers struggled to win majority status for 
the union. All but a few of the cards were distributed 
inside the plant, signed and then collected secretly. 

The diversity of ethnic backgrounds of the employ- 
ees — Asian, Black and European — did not turn out to 
be the barrier traditionally used to thwart organizing in 
Silicon Valley. When they found out their wages and 
benefits fell far below those at the company’s unionized 
plants, most felt indignant, no matter what nationality. 

And in order to suppress even non-union wages, Ver- 
satec maintained a large “temporary” pool of workers, 
some of whom had years on the job, yet earned less 
than the regulars and were often treated like dirt by su- 
pervisors. 

There simply were no unions in Silicon Valley as it 
grew in the past two decades into a manufacturing cen- 
ter for computer and communications products. ACT- 
WU’s commitment to spread union organization in Sili- 
con Valley is yet to be seen — other unions have backed 
away. But the internal drive to begin organizing is al- 
ready there and growing — inside the rank and file. 

— Labor activist 


Attitudes to Greyhound strike 

Rank-and-file support 

New York, N.Y. — Striking workers from Grey- 
hound, Eastern Airlines and Domsey rallied at the New 
York Port Authority Bus Terminal on May 3, and 
marched to Rockefeller Center in an afternoon rush- 
hour demonstration. They were joined by workers from 
NYNEX Company, from CBS and from the New York 
Daily News, which is also involved in a labor dispute. 
One Black mechanic on strike against Greyhound told 
News & Letters this at the rally: 

“After 26 years on the job at Greyhound and Trail- 
ways, I’m making $9.75 an hour. I used to work at 
Trailways, they were the same way; they don’t appreci- 
ate anything. That’s why we’re out here — if they appre- 
ciated us, they’d give us a fair deal. 

"People who are struggling need to all walk off the 
job for just 24 hours, to support one another. After 
that the boss wouldn’t treat you like dirt, but treat 
you like a human being. You’re the one that’s mak- 
ing them money, how come you get nothing? 

“Greyhound boosts ticket prices every time the cost 
of living goes up, but it doesn’t give us anything. They 
promise you this, promise you that, but when the con- 
tract comes, they B.S. you. In 1983 we gave back 25%, 
in 1987 we gave back another 15<t; now there’s nothing 
left to give back. I’m fed up and I’m fired up. I hope 
the strike goes on forever, I really do. 

“A Port Authority cop threatened to bust me for ask- 
ing people to walk around the picket line instead of cut- 
ting through. And I did get taken away when I layed 
down in front of a scab’s car. But I’m against violence. 
If you’re strong, you can win without violence. That’s 
why there hasn’t been any violence in New York.” 

• 

Union misleaders’ betrayal 

Los Angeles, Cal — On Saturday, May 12, striking 
Greyhound workers went to L.A. International Airport 
to walk with Eastern workers on their picket line, and 
then together they went downtown to picket the Grey- 
hound station. A month before that, when the workers 
at Kaiser Hospital struck for a week, Greyhound drivers 
walked the Kaiser line and the Kaiser workers solidar- 
ized with Greyhound workers. One Greyhound driver 
told me, “The only way to stop management and gov- 
ernment from busting unions is for all of labor to bring 
this country to a standstill when one group of workers 
and their union is targeted for extinction.” 

Unfortunately our union, the United Transportation 
Union (UTU), which is supposed to represent 5,000 
Southern California Rapid Transit District (RTD) driv- 
ers, has done its best to ignore the strike. I have not 
heard of any of our locals discussing it at a meeting. As 
if that wasn’t bad enough — and it is because it means 
that not a penny of the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars the UTU takes in every month is going into a 
much-needed strike fund — they posted on a union bulle- 
tin board in our West Hollywood division a notice to all 
drivers telling us not to get involved in any way with 
the Greyhound strike. 

The worst part of all this is that the UTU seems to 
be getting away with their mean tactics. This is seen in 
the fact that only a few RTD drivers have gone and 
walked the picket line with Greyhound workers. 

Another driver at our layover said to me: “With all 
the tricks our management must be learning from 
[Greyhound’s owner] Fred Currey right now we’re in for 
a long battle next year when our contract is up.” 

The problem is we have a widespread feeling that as 
rank-and-filers we don’t have a say in anything because 
we’re getting stepped on from all sides. Management 
keeps shoving more rules down our throats that aren’t 
in our contract and the union makes decisions “for” us 
behind our backs. 

How is all this going to change? Despite our union’s 
complacency we need to be taking them to task for 
trying to ignore a strike that we know is our fight too. 

—RTD Driver 

Picket’s life is nothing 

Oakland, Cal. — The things Greyhound owner 
Fred Currey is doing to sway public opinion away from 
us are really pathetic. When a scab driver killed a strik- 
er who was picketing in Redding, Cal. the scab didn’t 
even get a fine and Currey never even called up the 
striker’s family to apologize. This was a driver who had 
given 30 years of his life to the company. But when a 
scab got shot in the arm Currey flew out to appear on 
television to make a formal apology and denounce the 
violence. — Striking Greyhound driver 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Self-determination of the idea 
of Philosophy and Revolution 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s Note: The letter printed below forms part of 
an extensive correspondence between Raya Dunayevskaya 
and Jonathan Spence in 1961-62. Spence is now a promi- 
nent China scholar and author of the just-published 
book, The Search for Modem China.* 

Two days after this letter was written, copies were sent 
to members of News and Letters Committees as an ac- 
companying document to Dunayevskaya’s June 3, 1961 
“Brief Outline of the New Book ” — the work which was 
finally published in 1973 as Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion: From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. 
The June, 1961 outline, and this letter to Spence, were 
the first written overview of her early conception of that 
book. Dunayevskaya’s labors on the book in the period 
September, 1960 to June, 1961 included summaries of He- 
gel’s major works, correspondence on freedom struggles 
in Africa and on science and Marxism, and dialogue 
with Herbert Marcuse on Hegel’s Absolutes. Many of 
these writings are included in Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection Vol. 14, #13759-13853. 

June 1, 1961 

Dear Jonathan: 

I hope that I will receive from you before you depart 
for vacation abroad that chapter on China I was espe- 
cially interested in. Meanwhile, I felt you should know 
more about the context in which I intend to put in, 
both the political and philosophic context. I trust you 
have followed the additions to the British edition of my 
pamphlet on Afro-Asian Revolutions, but actually as 
the Afro-Asian pamphlet was in its 1959 framework, I 
put sufficiently on “the China Road,” to show how I 
mean to counterpose the self-activity of the African rev- 
olutionaries to the administrative and actual exploita- 
tive shackles of state capitalism plus the misnamed 
“commune” militarized forced labor. This, expanded 
greatly, will be my first part of the new book on Marx- 
ist Humanism and the underdeveloped economics with- 
in, however, the struggle for world power between the 
U.S. and USSR context. 

Now then heretofore I concentrated on Phenomenol- 
ogy of Mind in my letters to you in getting that 
“haughty vassal,” Mao, set right as the new type of bu- 
reaucrat who has “sacrificed” for the state, and doesn’t 
appreciate that the people equate his “absolute free- 
dom” to anything but “absolute terror.” I may have 
also told you that I had asked another friend of mine 
who was working on Vietnam as to the allegedly back- 
ward peasants who nevertheless recognized the bureau- 
crat in that tender visage of Ho Chi Minh and fled 
south, though north was a much more likeable “anti-im- 
perialist.” 

IT IS TIME to go straight to the most “abstract” 
part, essence, of Hegelian philosophy, “The Absolute 
Idea” of his Science of Logic, to show how we live in 
the age of absolutes, and that the “subject” (Man, 
though he is “dehumanized” in Hegel as mere thought) 
has already absorbed all “objectivity” (science, world 
stage of technology, past history) and now the new soci- 
ety depends on all his “subjectivity” (not petty-bour- 
geois ego, but what Hegel calls “the individual, purified 
of all that interferes with his universality,” and Marx 
calls “the social individual” who, however, is the only 
proof of the freedom of all, so that never again are we 
to counterpose “society” to the “individual” since he “is 
the social entity.”) 

Follow through that last chapter [J&S, Vol. II, 466- 
486; M824-844],** the most exciting 20 pages in all the 
world’s literature, philosophical or real: 

Hegel begins by saying that we have reached the Ab- 
solute Idea (from now I’D just refer to it as A.I.) which 
“has turned out to be the identity of the Theoretical 
and the Practical Idea” and that this can be seen in the 
fact that “The Notion is only Seele [Soul] but also is 
free and subjective Notion, which is for itself and there- 
fore has personality” [J&S466; M824]. 

Now many have stopped here and therefore I must 
warn you against that word “personality,” so popular a 
word now both with African leaders and De Gaulle. In 
that very same paragraph, nay, sentence, Hegel goes on 
to explain that this personality “is not exclusive individ- 
uality, but is, for itself, universality and cognition, and 
in its Other has its own objectivity for object.” The key 
word is “Other.” It will turn out to be “its own Other” 
for otherwise we would once again be confronted with a 
subject and its “other” (or opposite) as object whereas 
the whole of the Logic depends on doing away with the 
opposition of subject and object, and the greatness of 
Hegel is that, although he worked only with thought, he 
got that “other” worked out not as a “have” a posses- 
sion, an object, but as an “is,” that is a dimension of 
the human being. Until we do reach that point, and we 


* Dunayevskaya s exchange of letters with Spence, then a grad- 
uate student in Chinese history at Yale University, did not 
separate discussions of the rise of Mao Zedong from explora- 
tions of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind and Science of 
Logic Much of the Dunayevskaya-Spence correspondence has 
been included in Vol. 14, Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection, microfilm # 12789-12820 . 

**All references to Hegel’s Science of Logic are to Volume II 
of the Johnston and Struthers translation (New York: Mac- 
Millan, 1929). The first page reference is to this edition and is 
hereafter designated “J&S”; the second page citation is to the 
Miller translation (London: Allen & Unwin, 1969) and her- 
eafter designated “M.” 


still have 19 pages to go, the “personality” is not much 
higher than Fichte’s Absolute Ego. The key word, 
“Other,” then will turn out to be the universality of the 
individual and until that moment we are barely on the 
threshold of the new society (that is what Absolute Idea 
is, you know). 

Next he equates Logic to the “self-movement of the 
Absolute Idea.... The self-determination therefore in 
which alone the Idea is, is to hear itself speak” 
[J&S467; M825], 

The identity of history with logic so that the whole of 
the development has merely been the unfoldment of 
this Absolute sounded as the pinnacle of idealism in the 
19th century. Indeed, were it not for the fact that Marx 
turned Hegel right side up and we could see that it 
wasn’t “God” who “posited” himself on earth and the 



G.W.F. Hegel 


freedom of man came as a consequence, but, vice versa, 
that the struggles of man for freedom changing with 
each method of production to be on a higher level, fi- 
nally created the material foundations for total freedom 
and a new society via the class struggle, (those two ab- 
solute opposites, labor and capital, that thus get re- 
solved through abolition of the one) — until Marx, in a 
word, Hegel couldn’t tear himself out of theology, de- 
spite the fact that in his philosophy Religion takes a 
back seat to Philosophy. 

By the beginning of the 20th century “Self-Determi- 
nation” became much more famous as self-determina- 
tion of people, rather than ideas. But this shouldn’t 
mean, either that action “takes the place of’ ideas, or 
that anything less than the unity of theory and practice 
can “evolve into” a new society. If all we’ll hear is Cas- 
tro’s voice, and not the people speaking, we do not get 
either the self-determination of the Cubans as people or 
the Cubans as thinkers who have finally overcome that 
most monstrous fact of alienated labor that Marx 
showed got its apogee in the division between mental 
and manual labor. 

It is because thought is so close to life that Hegel 
could, in isolating thought but carrying its development 
through to its logical conclusion, come to the conclusion 
that it is all a question of method. The Second Interna- 
tional was fast on the trigger, and tried to isolate me- 
thod as a tool that could be “used” by anyone, and 
therefore could never create or, more precisely, have 
the proletariat create a dialectic of its own, but retreat- 
ed to Kantianism and “men of good will” solving con- 
tradictions — and ended by sending worker to shoot 
worker across battle lines drawn up by their bourgeoi- 
sie. Hegel here stresses that because logic is self-move- 
ment, that therefore “the logical Idea has itself as infi- 
nite form for content.” In a word, you cannot abolish 
difference between content and form unless this self-ac- 
tivity is its content.” Only then, does content “as such” 
vanish and the “universal element of its form” is “the 
method” [J&S467; M825]. 

And only then can Hegel draw the conclusion: “The 
method therefore is both soul and substance, and noth- 
ing is either conceived or known in its truth except in- 
sofar as it is completely subject to method; it is the pe- 
culiar method of each individual fact because its activi- 
ty is the Notion” [J&S468; M826]. 

Activity, self-activity; determination, self- 
determination; movement, self-movement; method that 
is movement, source and action, thought and practice 
thus become Absolute Method, not in heaven, but 
among the earth people struggling for total freedom. 

Now let’s break this Absolute Method down to see 
how it is subject, method and object, and not a mere 
tool “to be used.” Hegel says that, while we “must be- 
gin from the beginning, ’’[J&S469; M827] the beginning 
is nothing as simple as is usually imagined for it must 
be both simple and universal, and not just “abstract 
universality” but be “concrete universal,” “that is, that 
which is in itself the concrete totality, but not as posit- 
ed or for itself’ [J&S471; M829], for “It is the Absolute 
only in its completion” [J&S472; M829]. 

To reach completion we therefore begin with an im- 
mediate that has been mediated but still is one-sided. 
You can call it first negation or analytic but you know 


that to be objectively universal it must also by synthet- 
ic. It is in the unity of the two moments that we will 
reach the “dialectic moment,” and it is here too, that 
we will first meet “Other” as “its own Other,” thus: 

“This equally synthetic and analytic moment of the 
Judgement, by which the original universal determines 
itself out of itself to be its own Other, may rightly be 
called the; dialectic moment” [J&S473; M831], 

It is at this point that Lenin, you will recall from the 
Philosophic Notebooks at the end of Marxism and 
Freedom, bursts into the definition of dialectic, singling 
out no less than 16 elements — objectivity, manifold 
relations, development, tendencies, unity of opposites, 
struggles (including contradictions and impulses), unity 
of synthesis and analysis, summation, totality, the sin- 
gular and the universal, each and the whole, transitions, 
new sides^ deepening appearance and essence, causality 
and universality, content and form, negation of nega- 
tion, only to sum up the whole at end as “simply” doc- 
trine of opposites. 

When something is as rich as the dialectic, it is in- 
deed hard to define it as any one thing, or as 16 things, 
because for each age it is different, that is to say, it is 
all the things and more, but the one element that gets 
singled out as having gained by contact with the pres- 
ent can only be proven in life. Hegel himself, for exam- 
ple, to stress the primacy of Thought singles out its uni- 
ty with Being: “The object in its existence without 
thought aind Notion is an image or a name; it is what it 
is in the determinations of thought and Notion” 
[J&S475; M833], 

FOR MARX it was the 3 volumes of his Capital 
plus the Paris Commune. For Lenin it was “the trans- 
formation [into] opposite” of both capital (into monopo- 
ly or imperialism) and labor (into aristocracy of labor) 
which finally however get resolved (“negation of nega- 
tion”) in the Soviet, or Russian Revolution, plus “State 
and Revolution.” For our age it is the unity of theory 
and practice, or the answer to the question of “what 
happens after,” plus the subjectivity that has objectivi- 
ty in it. So let’s get to that stage: 

First here we will have to watch the second negation; 
all the difference between revolutionaries and comprom- 
isers, which means those who retrogress in the end to 
the old, not forward to the new, lies in the distinction 
between first and second negation, that is to say, it is 
not just the abolition of the old, or the revolution, but 
the transcendence to what Marx [Marxism and Free- 
dom, original 1958 edition, pp. 319-320] called “positive 
Humanism, beginning from itself,” not stalling at the 
first negation, or transcendence, such as communism, or 
atheism, for “Only by the transcendence of this media- 
tion, which is nevertheless a necessary supposition, does 
there arise positive Humanism beginning from itself.” 
Marx insisted that “communism, as such, is not the goal 
of human development, the form of human society” 
[Ibid., p. 303]. 

O.K. let’s get to that second negation as Hegel sums 
it up: “The negativity which has just been considered is 
the tinning point of the movement of the Notion. It is 
the simple point of negative self-relation, the innermost 
source of all activity, of living and spiritual self-move- 
ment, the dialectic soul which all truth has in it and 
through Which it alone is truth; for the transcendence of 
the opposition between the Notion and Reality, and 
that unity which is the truth, rest upon this subjectivity 
alone” [J&S477; M835]. 

We have reached the point in the A.I. which no other 
age could quite see it in all its concreteness as we do 
when we look at the African Revolutions that have tru- 
ly nought of “material foundation” and yet are so far 
advanced as to fight for freedom without a single look 
backward, and while Mao’s China’s shortcuts may en- 
tice their leaders, it certainly doesn’t them who know 
that abolition of opposition of Notion and Reality does 
in truth rest upon them alone, and because it does “rest 
upon this subjectivity alone” little Guinea dared say 
“No” to empire-builder De Gaulle. 

Another reason that only our age can see is that no 
(continued on page 11) 
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Editorial 


Crime, race and punishment in America 


The execution of three death row inmates on May 17 
and 18 in the states of Missouri, Texas and Louisiana 
brings to 128 the number of state-sponsored murders in 
the U.S. since the Supreme , Court cleared the way in 
1977 for capital punishment. The last words of the 
young Black Texas man, Johnny Ray Anderson, are a 
compelling indictment of this country’s criminal justice 
system: “You people out there don’t understand any of 
this either because you don’t care enough to check, or 
you will have to wait until you’re the one on the table 
getting killed [Anderson was killed by lethal injection]. 
Then as always it will be too late. Then you will under- 
stand how unfair this system really is for all parties in- 
volved.” 

Who are those “people out there” whom this young 
Black man’s last words indict if not those politicians 
now stampeding for the “law and order” vote by postur- 
ing as “tough” advocates of the death penalty. Who if 
not those liberals who now travel the same ideological 
ground of crime, race and punishment that got George 
Bush elected President. Those like former aide to Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Andrew Young, now running for 
governor of Georgia, who tell white voters that the state 
has the right to execute “mad dogs.” 

With more than 2,200 inmates awaiting execution on 
death row in the U.S., with Black and other minorities 
facing a greater likelihood of execution than whites 
charged for similar crimes, it is necessary to look at 
those prison hellholes in which the death penalty be- 
comes the logical inhuman conclusion of the penal sys- 
tem. 

1 IN EVERY 4 YOUNG BLACKS JAILED 

The report released by the Sentencing Project at the 
end of February found that one of every four of this 
country’s young Black men in their 20s are incarcerat- 
ed, on parole or probation. As against the 436,000 young 
Black men in college, there are 609,690 “under the con- 
trol” of the criminal justice system. And the rate of in- 
crease of young Black women being incarcerated is 
greater still. 

Life and labor 


In Cook County, Illinois, which runs the third largest 
jail system in the country and the nation’s largest sin- 
gle-site jail facility, overcrowding is so extensive that 
the John Howard Association, a prison reform group, 
succeeded in obtaining a court order to alleviate the in- 
human crowding of defendants. 

The Los Angeles County jail complex, the largest in 
the nation, has a rated capacity of 13,464 but currently 



holds more than 22,000 inmates. Not suprisingly, Los 
Angeles has been the scene of the most widespread 
crackdown on the Black and Latino communities in the 
so-called “war on drugs.” New York’s City jail popula- 
tion has tripled in the last decade due to the stepped 
up drug war. 

MAXIMUM SECURITY TINDERBOXES 

However, the systematic de-humanization of men and 
women, which is at the core of this country’s penal sys- 
tem, has itself bred an inner circle of violence and coer- 
cion, exposing the lie of any administrative intent to re- 
habilitate inmates. This country’s maximum security 
prisons have become armed camps governed by fierce 
gang loyalties, compressed into an overcrowded tinder- 
box waiting to explode. And those politicians and offi- 
cials who administer this system of canned rage are as 
much the authors of the low-intensity warfare that 
takes place there as the desperate men they keep caged 
and turned against each other. 

There is absolutely no way such a system can “reha- 
bilitate,” for as Marx observed, “A penal theory which 
at the same time sees in the criminal the man can do 
so only in abstraction, in imagination, precisely because 


punishment, coercion, is contrary to human conduct.” 

Behind the gray statistics and brooding prison walls 
can be heard the irrepressible voice of those who resist 
the de-humanization: 

“I’ve been imprisoned for almost 18 years , all of this in 
maximum security prisons, primarily Joliet, Pontiac, and 
Stateville. Looking back over the past three years or so, 
the primary factor affecting the quality of life is the over- 
crowding. 

“Life is cheap. I was in Pontiac in the 1970s during 
the rebellion there. I transferred to Stateville in the 1980s 
and actually find it difficult to keep track of all the mur- 
ders, assaults, etc. that have taken place. In the wake of 
the guard murdered here last July, we are now in a per- 
manent semi-lockdown. 


As we go to press Stateville Prison has been 
placed under total lockdown, following a prison 
disturbance, on May 20, in which guards killed 
two inmates and injured three inmates. 

" For many prisoners, especially younger ones, there 
seems to be a denial that says I refuse to accept that my 
life is over at 22. There are over 200 men here with natu- 
ral life sentences, many of whom are under 30. That de- 
nial can result in a retreat into drugs (which are always 
plentiful), the displaced and misplaced aggression of in- 
ternecine gang warfare, or simple suicide. 

As much as 85% of Illinois prisoners are gang mem- 
bers. The gang leadership today is much more regressive 
and reactionary than those of the past (some of them at 
any rate), and represent the single most important obsta- 
cle to a collective approach to problem solving. There- 
fore, apathy, demoralization, and defeatist attitudes are 
widespread. This is not to say that isolated pockets of re- 
sistance do not exist.” 

The implication is clear. The desire for new human 
beginnings goes beyond rehabilitation simply because it 
has become a matter of individual self-determination, 
creativity and organization, not as a result of the prison 
system but in spite of it. 


in China after Tiananmen massacre 


(continued from page 1) 

because of the policy of sending Xinjiang’s raw materi- 
als to China’s factories in the east. 

The official Chinese press made public news of the 
April 5-6 fighting in Xinjiang during Prime Minister Li 
•Peng’s trip to Moscow in late April. Despite the “disa- 
greements” held by China’s rulers over Gorbachev’s so- 
called reform policies in Russia, both sets of rulers 
could collaborate on maintaining a “stable” border. The 
governor of Xinjiang accompanied Li Peng to Moscow, 
reportedly to confer with Russian counterparts on how 
to control unrest. 

COOPERATION AMONG RULERS 

Li Peng’s trip to Moscow came a year after Gorba- 
chev went to China to attempt ending the 30 years of 
Sino-Soviet conflict. In the year since, Russia has strict- 
ly refrained from any criticism of the way China brutal- 
ly put down freedom demonstrators. Indeed, Russia was 
itself engaged in crushing dissent during the past year, 
in Tbilisi and elsewhere. However, over 1,000 students 
did hold a demonstration in Moscow with signs de- 
manding, “Bloody Butcher Li Peng, Go Away!” 

What came out of Li’s visit was a pact between the 
two state-capitalist powers which focused primarily on 
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economic and technical cooperation, but also included 
provisions for de-escalating the huge numbers of troops 
on the border. The fact that the agreement covers the 
period up to the year 2000 indicates that despite any 
apparent differences over each other’s policies, and de- 
spite the past Sino-Soviet, conflict, now both need Sino- 
Soviet cooperation because each is experiencing such 
deep unrest and turmoil at home. 

The U.S. is showing its own class-ridden affinity with 
China’s rulers. For its part, the Bush administration has 
treated Chinese students in the U.S. with extreme cal- 
lousness. After June 4, President Bush refused to grant 
indefinite visas to the students. And it was only in April 
of this year that he finally and reluctantly signed an ex- 
ecutive order banning the deportation of Chinese stu- 
dents. 

However, the administration’s earlier position was 
only to deal with students present in the U.S. on June 
5, 1989, and some lawyers reported that U.S. Immigra- 
tion agents had arrested, detained and deported a num- 
ber of Chinese who had supported the mass demon- 
strations but came to the U.S. seeking asylum after 
June 5. 

BUSH’S MEDDLING 

Bush, the ex-CIA director who was once Ambassador 
to China and therefore considers himself an expert, has 
gone out of his way to ridicule those who criticize his 
policies, saying they “know nothing” about China. His 
administration has been funneling money and “exper- 
tise” to segments within the Chinese exile dissident 
community who have stated a kinship for the view that 
Western-style “democracy” is triumphant over “Com- 
munism” and that is the direction China should follow. 

Despite the news that several U.S. companies ter- 
minated their operations in China, after the June 3-4 
government massacre of protesters, the U.S. is still 
China’s biggest trade partner, doing $18 billion 
worth of business annually. Bush has now extended 
China "most-favored-nation” trade benefits. 

The Bush administration has done everything possi- 
ble not to damage its relations with China’s rulers. This 
is especially true in the period since Russia and China 
began to end their conflict and build new ties.- 
INTENSIFIED CRISIS 

The pervasive crisis in China that erupted in the 
mass demonstrations which the counter-revolution so 
brutally crushed underlined the failure of the Party’s 
so-called economic reforms. The Western ideologues of 
private capitalism who are vulgarly defining the up- 
heavals in Eastern Europe as a drive to establish “mar- 
ket economies,” and are equating that with “democra- 
cy,” have their counterparts in China. 

There the ideologues of state-capitalism have drawn 
back from “market-driven” economics, once hailed as a 
“modernization,” and instead are back to defining “gen- 
uine socialism” as a centralized and planned economy 
tightly controlled by the Party. Of course, neither “defi- 
nition” has anything to do with the actual crisis which 
is being borne by the workers in both East Europe and 
China. 

A year-and-a-half ago, China’s leaders instituted aus- 
terity measures in an attempt to gain some control over 
the last decade’s explosive economic restructuring, 
which produced inflation and an increasing disparity in 


wealth. The government ordered over one million rural 
industrial collectives to shut down and forced some 2.2 
million privately-run enterprises to close. 

RUNAWAY UNEMPLOYMENT 

Now, for the first time in a decade, there has been a 
decline in industrial production. One result has been re- 
duced working hours or outright plant closings, on top 
of the lay-offs and plant closings that a decade of eco- 
nomic restructuring produced. In the first two months 
of 1990, 1.5 million more urban workers in China lost 
their jobs! 

The situation is even worse in the countryside. Since 
the government’s austerity plans went into effect, it is 
estimated that China’s unemployed army has been 
swelled by over 20 million jobless peasants. Tens of 
thousands stream into the cities looking for work and 
food. Even in tightly-controllec Beijing, an estimated 
800,000 jobless peasants have come to the city looking 
for work. 

Even those who are working must struggle with rising 
prices, especially of food. Some reports describe prices 
of staples, especially vegetables, the highest that anyone 
can remember. Out of fear of unrest in the large cities, 
the government has made food available in its stores, 
and kept the prices relatively low. However, these sub- 
sidies are at the expense of the rest of the country. 

Overall, it is estimated that there are now 100 mil- 
lion people unemployed in China, with half of them 
on the move looking for work. "We all know at least 
someone whose brother, or sister, or cousin is out of 
a job or underemployed,” a young worker said. "We 
know the economy is in dire straits.” The authorities 
are obviously concerned about what they call the 
"floating” population in Beijing, Shanghai, Chengdu 
and other large cities. Many of them took part in the 
mass demonstrations last year. 

China’s recent release of 211 political prisoners who 
were arrested for participating in last year’s demon- 
strations was widely interpreted as a “gesture” to im- 
prove ties with the West, especially the U.S. While a 
number of prominent intellectuals were among those re- 
leased, the whereabouts of others is not clear, and the 
number and fate of the workers arrested in the crack- 
down is virtually unknown. 

What China’s rulers fear is the genuine revolutionary 
expression of freedom which made itself heard in China 
a year ago, not so much in the “Goddess of Democracy” 
as in the call for a “Paris Commune-type of democra- 
cy.” The struggle for freedom in China, in people’s lives 
and in ideas, is still very much open. 
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YOUNG STUDENTS, YOUNG WORKERS, IN TODAY’S WORLD 


The Lead story on Youth in the May 
N&L made me think that every day is 
supposed to be the best day of our 
lives, but from the time we start school 
and are programmed to “prepare for 
the harsh cruel world,” we learn to hate 
society as a whole. When we graduate 
(if we get that far), we face the corpo- 
rate world — which, even if we have a 
college diploma, still wants us to start 
in the mail room and “work otir way to 
the top.” Then we have to deal with 
prejudice just because of our color or 
nationality. 

G. Radlez 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Students will pick up the baton of 
SNCC, CORE, SCLC and other youth 
organizations that influenced civil rights 
legislation of the ’60s by marching on 
Washington, D.C. on June 17 to bring 
an African-American agenda to the na- 
tional forefront. Increases in racially- 
motivated incidents, rising tuitions, eco- 
nomic constraints and the roll back of 
civil rights legislation set the stage for 
us to once again demand equity and 
justice. The National Collegiate Black 
Caucus in coalition with other youth, 
labor, civil rights and church organiza- 
tions is issuing a student call to revital- 
ize the movement. Everything must 
change! 

NCBC 

PO Box 70424 
Washington, DC 20024 

* * * 

In the student strike for faculty and 
student diversity here, 80% of the stu- 
dents did not come to campus. The 
two-day strike was organized in one 
week but the university is still not bar- 
gaining in good faith. Faculty diversity 
is the issue; it’s 90% white. We’re also 
demanding a review of the whole tenure 
process. One thing that was really new 
was that ethnic and gay and lesbian or- 
ganizations joined together into a Unit- 
ed Front Coalition. But they refused to 
let another group, “Women of Color” 
set up a table at the picket line during 
the strike. 

Black woman 
Berkeley 

* * * 

When you printed my letter on anti- 
militarism in the May issue, something 
got dropped from my last sentence. It 
reads: “We can’t limit the fight to an 
equal right to be killed.” But I had 
written ”... to kill or be killed.” What is 
even more offensive to me is that I 
might be called on to kill someone else. 

Young worker 
Chicago - 

* * * 


them against lockers or insult them. 
Men teachers boast about calling them- 
selves male chauvinists, and try to sex- 
ually abuse us. But some women stu- 
dents at my school have been passing 
out leaflets which say: “Teenage wom- 
en: you deserve respect.” We are trying 
to create support groups for women 
who are sexually abused and are for 
abortion rights. We have also been pro- 
testing against U.S. aid to El Salvador. 
It’s hard to do this because the school 
administration regulates our flyers and 
makes it hard for us to have meetings. 
We want to get the idea through that 
everyone is a human being and deserves 
respect. 

Two women students 
Illinois 

* * 


There is a lot of talk these days 
about the need to teach critical think- 
ing skills, by which our educators do 
not mean creative human thought. A 
case in point: A group of high school 
students recently failed miserably on a 
history exam. One reason they failed 
was their inability to properly identify 
U.S. foreign policy after World War I as 
“isolationist.” So how did these stupid 
American students categorize U.S. poli- 
cy? They called it “imperialist.” Maybe 
the Education Emperor needs a new 
wardrobe. 

Stupid American 
Chicago 



WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


I find it very curious that the way 
Catherine MacKinnon, whom you cri- 
tiqued in the April N&L, discredits 
Marxism is by posing it as against the 
individual. This is the same line we get 
in grade school from U.S. capitalists! 

Women’s liberationist 
California 


* * * 


Vivian Gomick’s article “Who Says ‘ 
We Haven’t Made a Revolution?” in 
the April 15 NYT reduced the idea of 
revolution to a few elite white women 
saying the “f” word (feminism) in pub- 
lic. One ten minute session with my co- 
workers talking about their husbands 
would set her straight. One of them is 
nearing the end of a third pregnancy, 
each one the result of a different kind 
of failed birth-control. Her husband re- 
fuses a vasectomy, so she is investigat- 
ing having her tubes tied (at five times 
the cost and risk). He is just beginning 


It was good to get N&L and see what 
is not being told in the bourgeois media. 
I was very interested in what students 
are doing in the U.S. The problems 
seem the same as when I was there. 
Here it’s been disappointing to see how 
little the Red-Green coalition of the 
Democratic Socialists and the Greens 
have done, despite all they said they 
would. Here, as in most of the “first.” 
world, even on the Left, people don’t 
believe in revolution. Only the Third 
World seems to do that. But history 
holds many surprises. 

American student 
West Germany 

■; 5k * * 

As I was reading the last few issues 
of N&L, I thought about Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, in that this tragic play is about 
the conflict between thought and action. 
Hamlet is guilty of falling into reveries 
of thought that do not help him organ- 
ize a mode of action. Instead the only 
action that ensues from his orgy with 
the mind is destructive. On the other 
extreme there is Laertes, who is all ac- 
tion and no thought (like a lot of radi- 
cals I know) and his actions are also de- 
structive. So Shakespeare almost sets 
the two up as polar extremes — thought 
on one side and action on the other. I 
think it’s marvelous that Raya and the 
Marxist-Humanists ar# attempting to 
unite the two. 

Student 

Chicago 

5k * =k 

At our school. Oak Park High School, 
there is a lot of racism, sexism and 
class divisions. No one is willing to ad- 
dress the sexism and verbal and physi- 
cal abuse of young women. Men stu- 
dents pick up their girl friends and hit 


‘STUNTING HUMAN 

I like the way the April isst es of 
N&L took up child labor, the green 
light given to homework, and similar vi- 
olations by Toys-R-Us. All of these arti- 
cles reveal the current attacks on work- 
ers’ collectivity. I have a cousin who is 
painting auto parts at home. You can 
imagine the effects of those paint fumes 
on her children. Those doing “home- 
work” have a hard time following up on 
information guaranteed by “right-to- 
know” laws. Human minds and bodies 
are stunted both by the chemicals and 
the isolation. That’s why I see these at- 
tacks as really against labor’s recogni- 
tion of its own power. 

Health worker 
Detroit 

* 5k * 

The other day, a dead bird dropped 
out of the sky, onto the ground in front 
of me. I thought to myself: that should 
tell us all something about how polluted 
the air is, what it is doing to us. And I 
don’t separate the way the rulers pol- 
lute the environment from the way 
they are polluting our minds with 
drugs. Exxon and these other big corpo- 
rations are the ones that sell chemicals 
to the cocaine manufacturers. And then 
our government turns around and puts 
the little guy, the user, in prison. 

Angry worker 
Los Angeles 

sk * 5g 

Southern California’s beaches were 
decimated several months ago not only 
by an oil spill but by an intentional 
dumping of eight million gallons of raw 
sewage into Santa Monica Bay (“most 
heavy solids were removed,” an official 


Readers’ Views 


to help her with her other two kids. 
Who says we have made a revolution? 

Women’s liberationist 

De Kalb, 111. 

* * * - [ . 

I’m a social worker, and attend many 
pro-choice rallies and other feminist-ori- 
ented events, especially those where I 
can be active with other women of col- 
or. At too many of these events, espe- 
cially those for Latin American solidari- 
ty, we rely only on the tragic aspects of 
what is going on in order to attract 
more people to the struggle. We need to 
be talking more about what we’re fight- 
ing for, what this is all about. Your pa- 
per has been a great help to me in 
starting to talk to more people about 
this. 

Puerto Rican feminist 
California 


EAST EUROPE IN CHANGE 

The political and human rights turn- 
over from Communism to Democracy in 
East Europe is only decorative. From 
“Democracy vs. Communism” the con- 
centration has moved to “Nation A vs. 
Nation B.” Western governments sup- 
port the changes because they are pro- 
tecting their entrepreneurs. The social- 
ist governments finally did what they 
were expected to do — offer new markets 
with cheap investments, cheap labor 
power, and fast profit. 

Such “support” is between govern- 
ments, not between people. Example: 
the Yugoslav government tries to beat 
high inflation by tying Yugoslav curren- 
cy (dinars) to the German mark. That 
opens free currency trade to Yugoslav 
banks but the banks have to put 90% of 
their foreign currency wealth in West- 
ern banks. Meanwhile, the people will 
suffer even more than before, while 
non-nationalist political opposition 
groups — environmentalists, feminists, 
peace movements, anarchists— will see 
more oppression. 

Yugoslav student 
Pennsylvania 

* sk * j • ■! 

The confusion over what Communism 
really is, is a world confusion. In Poland 
the people believe their poverty is due 
to communism and are newly dabbing 
to the tune of the capitalist. Solidarnose 
is an adventure that will pass. The 
questjpn is what to do after that adven- 
ture? Inflation is terrible, wages are 
low. The dollar is like a diamond], the 
“American dream” is filling people’s 


MINDS AND BODIES’ 


said). The media’s coverage of all this 
destruction of the coast makes me as 
furious as the thing itself. I read an ar- 
ticle that compared the spill to Alas- 
ka’s, and it came to the conclusion that 
it’s not nearly as bad because down 
here we had already killed off years' ago 
much of wildlife that perished in Alas- 
ka. .p 


Why do they try to hide the horrible 
reality of all this? Don’t they know the 
politicians came running just so their 
opponents wouldn’t be seen as the only 
ones who “cared”? How much longer 
are we going to have to watch “high- 
tech” industry act so totally irresponsi- 
ble? 


Joe Wieerth 
Huntington Beach* Cal. 


Jk * * 


More and more the inhumanity of 
this society sickens and angers me. 
What kind of society is this? Wheii cap- 
italists of this country secretly dump 
toxic wastes in buildings and neighbor- 
hoods in Mexico (where some oif the 
barrels may then have been used by 
residents for water storage), just to save 
a buck? When the three to four million 
illiterate Americans make front-page 
news not because of the injustice of 
their existence in this “advanced” socie- 
ty, but because of the disadvantage this 
spells out for the U.S. in the world 
marketplace? Human life, especially of 
the poor and underprivileged, has be- 
come so cheap today. Changing exactly 
that is part of what revolution means to 


me. 


Cynthia 
Los Afigeies 


heads. 

Some are now saying that their living 
conditions were better before, under a 
so-called communist government. Some 
are saying that there is no difference 
between the Solidarnose government 
and that one. The people who were 
misusing the word “communism” have 
made everything worse for the people. 

The working class was given vodka 
for a reason and you can walk the 
streets and find men lying drunk. It is 
the women of the working class I am 
proud of. It is sad to see the minds of 
people being controlled. I think the 
rude attitude to Blacks here is because 
the people believe their problems are 
caused- by our studying in their country. 
I am more and more proud of being Af- 
rican and even more of being Black, 
though the racism here makes some Af- 
ricans refuse their nationality. Here is a 
confused society. 

African woman 
Poland 


THE HOMELESS 



I listen a lot to the talk shows on the 
radio (while I work, dining the day, 
cleaning peoples’ houses), and calls oft- 
en discuss the homeless, but so many of 
them say that they are sick and tired of 
seeing homeless people. The articles on 
the homeless in the May N&L make 
you ask questions: How did it happen 
that there are so many people home- 
less? What do they think and feel, and 
what can we do? 

Working woman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I became homeless last year after los- 
ing my job, but have a PO Box now 
and would like to start up my sub to 
N&L again. I had to defend myself 
when I became homeless against dis- 
crimination in employment and in being 
able to use the equal opportunity agen- 
cies. Homeless and poor people often 
encounter prejudice and wrongful re- 
gard as being mentally ill/disa- 
bled/handicapped. When they refuse 
mandatory classification evaluation in 
this way they are denied vital services. 

Homeless 
New Mexico 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

The Anglo-Afghan Circle is the only 
Anglo-Afghan outfit in Britain — and we 
may need to stay in business another 
two years or more. The Russians are 
still deeply involved. What an appalling 
tragedy! There has been a near-nil re- 
sponse in the UK because Moscow was 
involved. The “fixers” fixed this as they 
fixed Biafra and for the same reason. 
Still, the news from Eastern Europe has 
been great. May it go on being so! I 
think that Moscow is only at the begin- 
ning of its troubles. 

Peter Cadogan 
England 

* * * 

The Nelson Mandela Concert in 
Wembley Stadium, attended by 72,000 
people and followed by many more on 
TV and radio, was an inspiring event, 
showing what feeling there is in Britain 
about the freedom struggle in South Af- 
rica. Probably not since Garibaldi has a 
leader of a liberation movement been 
welcomed to Britain with such enthusi- 
asm. The reactionary friends of apar- 
theid are furious. 

What an irony that Mandela’s trium- 
phal visit to Britain should coincide 
with gruesome reports from former Um- 
khonto we Sizwe guerrillas of torture by 
their own organization in Angola. 
Mandela must have been shocked. To 
his credit he issued a statement that 
torture did take place and those respon- 
sible had been disciplined. But the mat- 
ter cannot be left there. It presents a 
challenge to everyone concerned with 
the freedom movement to think about 
how such degeneracy was allowed to set 
in — that is, to re-examine theory, prac- 
tice and forms of organization. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 
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‘STATE-CAPITALISM AND THE BUREAUCRATS’ 


What is so clear from Dunayevska- 
ya’s article on “State-Capitalism and 
the bureaucrats” (May N&L) is that 
“bureaucracy” doesn’t come out of thin 
air. The kind she is talking about 
emerges out of our state-capitalist age. 
If you miss that connection, you miss 
the whole point of how this article was 
really the underpinning of the pamphlet 
Workers Battle Automation. That 
pamphlet by Charles Denby should be 
read alongside this article to get its full 
impact. 

Sociology teacher 
Chicago 

* * * 

The timeliness of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s article (May N&L) may be ob- 
scured by the date it was originally 
written — 1959. But what has been hap- 
pening in the years since then has both 
deepened and confirmed the accuracy of 
that analysis of the dangers of the bu- 
reaucratic, administrative mentality 
that characterizes this age of state-capi- 
talism. The timeliness is especially cru- 
cial in light of the hot-house develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe, and nowhere 
more than in Poland. The concept of 
“self-limiting revolution” will not only 
not minimize the retrogressive bureau- 
cratic developments, it will guarantee 
their destructive ascendancy. That is 
why the article has Such literal life and 
death implications not only for East 
Europe but for Africa and South Ameri- 
ca and the whole Third World as well 
as the so-called “advanced” industrial 
nations. 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’ve heard a lot of abstract intellectu- 
al attacks on “bureaucracy” but none of 
them saw any solution to the problem 
because none of them saw the problem 
the way workers see it. The “great di- 
vide” between workers and intellectuals 
that Dunayevskaya shone a spotlight on 
seems to have gotten bigger and bigger 
since she wrote about it in 1959. 

Student 
De Kalb 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophy has devel- 
oped the specificity of our age, the post- 


World War II world. Tracing the emer- 
gence of a worldwide state-capitalist bu- 
reaucracy — in the intellectuals and in 
the labor bureaucracy out to control the 
worker at the very point of prod- 
uction — she shows the emergence of 
two worlds, the Planners on the one 
hand, be that Russian or American, and 
the struggling, fighting workers on the 
other. What characterizes Dunayevska- 
ya’s Marxist- Humanism is that she saw 
and practiced the need for each age to 
recreate the dialectic anew. 

Ginny Adams 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

After Jay Lovestone’s recent death I 
hunted up Raya’s early “Two Worlds” 
column in the May 1962 N&L on this 
Communist Party bureaucrat turned 
union bureaucrat and “professional anti- 
communist.” Raya tells us that these 
opposites in Lovestone’s life were oppo- 
site sides of the same coin — his disdain 
for the masses was constant throughout. 
Doesn’t this also shed light on the 
quick and easy “transformations” taking 
place at the top in Eastern Europe 
now? 

A. Anieliwicz 
New York 

AFRICA AND AMERICA 

That was a most unusual piece you 
published in the April issue on “An Af- 
rican-American in Africa” by Robert 
Reed. I agree with him that “as long as 
we exist as a people, we will always 
have two homes, one in America and 
one in Africa.” But the masses of Black 
people in this country have to take ac- 
tion on their own to open those lines of 
communication between the U.S. and 
Africa, because our rulers are not doing 
this. They are all talking of investing in 
East Europe, but Africa is ignored. For 
them, Africa has fallen off the map. 

Black youth 
* * * Chicago 

The “Letter from a South African 
revolutionary” hit home because, al- 
though I am overjoyed that Mandela 
has been released, it has already been 
determined that he is not really “free.” 
I agree with Phyllis Ntantala that his 



release has been exploited to pacify the 
people. We think in terms of Total 
Freedom and not that “he’s out” and is 
going to be our Messiah and save us all. 

Young revolutionary 
Los Angeles 


LATIN AMERICA 
AND A THEORY 
OF LIBERATION 


In the Central American solidarity 
movement it’s common to hear people 
say that it’s too difficult to work out 
what true Marxian theory of liberation 
is. This is because there is so much 
poverty, and when so many people are 
struggling just to survive, so it is said, 
too few people can devote themselves to 
reading and discussing such things. I 
used to think that too but now I’m see- 
ing it a little differently. We don’t need 
a “negotiated settlement” so we can 
work during some “peace and quiet” on 
how to make a new society. That’s just 
an abstraction. The very necessity Cen- 
tral Americans have to change things is 
what gives them the ability to under- 
stand what Marx was talking about. 

Salvadoran student 
Cal State-L.A. 


WORKERS AND INTELLECTUALS 

Your page where you look over the 
world’s events has always been 
unique — neither what you would get 
from the daily press, nor “class-angled” 
the way the old radicals always press 
everything into a mold. (You know the 
old story, I’m sure, about the writer 
who was given an item about a fender- 
bender between a Cadillac and a Ford 
and was told to “class-angle it.”) In a 
paper where you have serious theoreti- 
cal pieces side by side with workers and 
women and minorities and youth speak- 
ing for themselves, a page like “Our 
Life and Times” is one more welcome 
expression of the uniqueness of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

Old politico 
Philadelphia 


I find the living voice of the working 
class absent recently from “Our Life 
and Times.” In the May issue of N&L 
we find information about the history of 
Lithuania’s 20th century anti-Commu- 
nist bourgeois governments, orders to 
Soviet troops (carried out by automa- 
tons, I suppose) and the superpower-po- 
litics implications. If workers wanted to 
read this kind of analysis we’d read 
Time and Fortune... I read Kevin A. 
Barry’s Essay Article in the same issue 
to see how his views of the dialectic are 
deformed by this tendency to abstract 
philosophy and history from the real 
relations of real people, real classes. 
Can he really grasp Hegel’s Absolutes 
when unable to portray the ceaseless 
self-movement of the Lithuanian masses 
at this stage of their struggle? 

Boeing machinist 
Seattle 

* * * 

You give the ordinary workers a voice 
and a space in which to speak, and 
don’t try to do it for them. Here is my 
donation to help keep you going! 

Black woman 
New York 


THANKS FROM ADAM KELLER 

During my month in Athlit Military 
Prison I received hundreds of letters 
from all over the world expressing soli- 
darity and support. I’m sure this mas- 
sive flow helped convince the military 
authorities to treat me with respect. I 
want to thank everyone for their en- 
deavors on my behalf. It is good to 
have so many friends! 

Adam Keller 
The Other Israel 
Tel-Aviv 


ALTERNATIVE PRESS DIRECTORY 

In addition to publishing the Alterna- 
tive Press Index, we have just published 
our 1990-91 Directory of Alternative 
and Radical Publications. There are 
over 350 periodicals listed. Your readers 
can obtain one for $3 by writing to: 

Alternative Press Center 
PO Box 33109, Dept. D 
Baltimore, Md 21218 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


— BOOKS— 

□ Marxism* and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 

Future 294 PP . 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 


□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp. 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp . 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


— PAMPHLETS — 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

r . 25$ postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 


□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya 


per copy 


□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya ... 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as- Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


—NEWSPAPER— 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. , 

> News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per Copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 
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Women, war and struggle in Mozambique 


by Terry Moon 

And Still They Dance: Women, War, and the Strug- 
gle for Change in Mozambique by Stephanie Urdang 
(Monthly Review Press, New York, 1989), 256 pages, $12.00. 

Stephanie Urdang has written an impassioned book 
about the prolonged struggle of the people of Mozam- 
bique for freedom. As moving and eloquent as this book 
is, however, I do not believe it is the one Urdang want- 
ed to write. I think she wanted to write of women who 
fought against what she called the “particular brutality” 
of the Portuguese colonialists and won; she wanted to 
show women after revolution, working to realize their 
dreams, developing their creativity in building a new 
Mozambique; she wanted to document what it would fi- 
nally mean for women to be free. But the savage reality 
of apartheid South Africa has put its deadly hands on 
the lives and dreams of the people of Mozambique. 

Urdang shows us women leaping to fill the spaces the 
revolution against the Portuguese opened up with their 
creativity. Women not only fought the Portuguese for 
their freedom, but they were the ones most determined 
to make the revolution mean something in their lives — 
they wanted changes in all human relationships. Thus 
women worked in factories, drove tractors, fought the 
age-old customs of polygamy and lobolo (bride price), 
flocked to schools to educate themselves and were ac- 
tive in the revolutionary committees — particularly the 
women’s organization, OMM. 

WOMEN’S FIGHT CALLED DIVISIVE 

One of Urdang’s strengths is that she doesn’t shirk 
from a deep critique of the revolutionary leadership for 
not pursuing what she calls “gender struggles,” that is, 
women’s oppression, their subordination to men, their 
lower status in society, the fact that women’s worth is 
measured by how many children they bear, that they 
are subjected to arranged marriages. They are literally 
bought by their husbands who view them as property. 
They can be divorced or abandoned, and polygamy 
thrives even though women oppose it. A single wom- 
an — a woman without a man — is seen as a whore. 

Urdang makes her critique clear in describing an 
Extraordinary Conference on Women where she re- 
ports that the general resolution of the conference 
"called for women to commit themselves to solving 
the broader crises of the nation, and not to take up 
the fight for liberation as such....ln the end, what 
was absent from the conference’s agenda and re- 
mains absent from the overall agenda is a program 
for women’s struggle. While class struggle is called 
for as a constructive force, women’s struggle is seen 
as divisive.” 

What speaks sharply to the power of the Idea of free- 
dom is that women continue to fight for women’s libera- 
tion while their country is under attack by one of the 
most degenerate, bloodthirsty, terrorist groups in exist- 
ence — RENAMO. RENAMO, with an endless supply of 
arms, money and technology — mostly from South Afri- 
ca — does not try to win the hearts and minds of the 
people— they just murder women, children and men. 

RENAMO ATROCITIES 

There is not space here to document how RENA- 
MO’s war against the people has devastated the coun- 
try, destroyed the infrastructure and caused the deaths 
u>f thousands of people, most of them children. What 
must be reported is what RENAMO has done to the 
youth. When they invade a village, they force the child- 
ren to murder a villager, sometimes their own mother 
or father. They force children to witness the rapes and 
mutilations that they carry out and they tell the child- 
ren that they can never go home because they have 
killed someone and it is they — the children — who are 
responsible for the deaths and destruction they have 
been forced to witness and participate in. No child is 
spared. Girls are raped and killed and boys are made to 
watch and participate in the slaughter. 

What Stephanie Urdang’s book reveals is the Idea 
of freedom still in Mozambique, where women — even 
now — are fighting against lobolo and polygamy and 


for new human relations. Listen to the words of an 
OMM district leader who said: "We have related 
many stories. But...we have forgotten to say that 
women had no voice. Where matters of importance 
were being discussed, there were no women. Men 
said women could not think. But after we got our in- 
dependence [from the Portuguese], this changed. In 
the past days we never had a chance to have a hall 
full of women talking about our lives. But today we 
can be together from morning to night discussing 
our problems....A woman can be somebody.” That de- 
velopment of mind, of the knowledge that I can 
think, that my thoughts make a difference, can never 
be taken away. 

Urdang may, as I think, have wanted to write a book 
that showed women realizing their full potential after a 
revolution. Instead, what the brutality of a changed 
world forced from her pen is the story of a people who 
have so internalized the Idea of freedom that even the 
savage actions of RENAMO have not destroyed it. But 
there can be no doubt that RENAMO must be stopped 
so that the women can continue their revolution against 
all who would limit them and thus, finally, their dance 
can become a celebration of full freedom. 

N.Y. melting pot boils 

New York , N.Y. — Shock and anger pervade New 
York City in the aftermath of the split verdict in the 
trial of two white youths, Joseph Fama and Keith Mon- 
dello, for the murder of Yusuf Hawkins, a 16-year old 
Black man who “crossed the line” when he went to 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn last summer in response to an 
ad for a used car. (See “Black-Red," page 1.) He was 
attacked by a mob of up to 50 whites for no reason ex- 
cept his color. 

The trial was crippled by a lack of eyewitnesses to 
the event, obviously the result of a conspiracy of si- 
lence. A demonstration by 400 Blacks, including Haw- 
kin’s mother, before the verdict, saw whites spitting and 
shouting “not guilty,” “go home,” and obscenities. 

In addition to the murder trial, there is the on-going 
boycott of two Korean-owned stores in the Black neigh- 
borhood of Flatbush, Brooklyn, because a Haitian cus- 
tomer was beaten during a dispute over her bill. The 
boycott was effective until some whites and Blacks 
made it a point to cross the picket line. 

The call by one Black organization for a boycott of 
all Korean-owned stores brought out anti-Asian racism. 
This was followed by an attack by a group of Black 
youths on three Vietnamese whom they thought were 
Koreans. But with all the media hype about Black rac- 
ism, it is impossible to know if the attack was racially 
motivated or not. 

The following letter was written by a Flatbush resi- 
dent to the Black teacher at Erasmus Hall High School 
in Flatbush who took his students to the Korean gro- 
cery boycott in order to cross the picket line: 

"You have failed to address the issue at hand. The is- 
sue is the economics of the situation. We never would 
have known what the Red Apple Market grosses had the 
boycott not taken place. Have you asked yourself where 
this money goes? Maybe you do not care, but other people 
who are concerned about what is happening to the Flat- 
bush community with regard to redevelopment are con- 
cerned. Black people are a proud people, they work hard 
for what they want to achieve, and very rarely are things 
given to them without a struggle. 

“ Boycotts opened the door for blacks to obtain the 
right to an education, they gave you the right to vote, ex- 
press yourself, and believe it or not, boycotts, protests 
and marches gave you the opportunity to teach. This is 
exactly why it is a necessity to address what is at hand. 
By no means should you deter our children from ad- 
dressing issues that will affect them educationally, judi- 
cially, economically and financially. Economically speak- 
ing, they must understand that without an equal opportu- 
nity to become employed by those who reap the benefits 
of entrepreneurship in Black communities, they will never 
be able to compete successfully. We must implore our 
children and students to become active in choosing their 
destiny.” — Anne Jaclard 


LA. anti-racism protest 

Los Angeles, Ceil. — In late April the Los Angeles 
Student Coalition held a protest march in Beverly Hills 
from the South African Concilate to the L.A. Country 
Club. This was because we found out the country club 
had never had one Black member. The march was 
called: “No to Racism, from South Africa to L.A.” 
About 150, mostly high school youth, showed up. 

We tried to have a non-violent demonstration in front 
of the country club. But without any word of warning, 
riot squads rushed us. 

The trouble started when they arrested Don Jackson. 
Jackson is a Black ex-cop who quit the force because as 
he says: “They just wanted me to make war against my 
own community.” Now he participates in all the anti- 
racism activities around town. He had asked the securi- 
ty guards if he as a Black man would be admitted to 
membership in the club. They told him to come in and 
talk to the management. But as soon as he set foot on 
the property they arrested him for trespassing. 

The youth were so upset that they blocked the squad 
car with Jackson in the back seat, demanding to know 
why he Was arrested. The squad car backed up and es- 
caped through another exit. We decided to continue 
picketing. 

Then, about 50 riot cops in helmets, face masks and 
riot sticks appeared in the driveway. They didn’t say 
anything* just stared at us. All of a sudden six of them 
ran at us and surrounded us. One youth had been pret- 
ty vocal with a bullhorn. The cops grabbed him and 
threw him into a paddy-wagon. 

Holding their night-sticks with both hands, they con- 
tinued rushing us until they herded us across the street. 
They backed off for a few minutes, but then made one 
final violent rush, picking off individuals one by one in- 
cluding a small 14-year-old girl they knocked down. 
They kept this up, arresting people until the rest of us 
ran for Our lives. 

This won’t stop us from protesting again, in fact we 
did have another march at the same place on Mothers’ 
Day. This march didn’t have any trouble; maybe be- 
cause the media was there from the beginning. At the 
first march they didn’t show until the end. 

— Struggling City College student 


Black/Red View 


(continued from page 1) 

namese took place in Brooklyn. Even the Mayor’s own 
police force has doubts that the melee was racially mo- 
tivated. 

THE MANY OBSTACLES TO FREEDOM 

This, at the same time, gives ammunition to Black 
demogogues, as well as ideological support to that cho- 
rus of whites, including the New York Times, who find 
the roof; cause of every major social problem within the 
wretchedness of the Black community. None of them 
raised the issue of “racial crisis” when Yusuf Hawkins 
was gunned down in Bensonhurst last year. 

The historic and ongoing crisis in New York’s Black 
community, as in other Black urban communities in the 
U.S., are inescapable. They are the problems, of job dis- 
crimination, lack of decent housing, poor health care, as 
well as government indifference to these problems. The 
New England Journal of Medicine recently reported 
that both the public health facilities in Harlem and the 
life expectancy of Black men is close to that in Bangla- 
desh. The Journal emphasized that this had nothing to 
do with drug or alcohol abuse, but with poverty and 
neglect. 

The racial crisis in New York City reveals a funda- 
mental crisis in Black leadership by sharpening the con- 
tradiction between those Blacks that have managed to 
gain some political power within the administration of a 
city that is at the very center of world capitalism, and 
those Blacks who live in near Third World conditions. 
Old opportunists like Sharpton and Carson recognize 
this contradiction and have exploited it for what it is 
worth. 

New York City’s racial crisis has shown the limits of 
Black political power as a pathway to bring about true 
human freedom and new social relations. Black political 
freedom was a great achievement of the Civil Rights 
Movement. However, the past decade of Reagan-Bush 
has pushed much of that aside. Thus, the real question 
now is not political power, but how to move forward to 
real “human power which is its own end.” 
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Sebokeng , South Africa — From early on Monday morn- 
ing people began to congregate at Mphathalatsane Hall in 
Zone 14, Sebokeng. Members of the crowd protested that they 
had stayed away from work to participate in the march, and 
that they would march whether permission had been granted 
or not. Police in the meantime tried to form a barricade 
on the bridge near the administration offices, but the 
crowd did not give them time to assemble properly, so 
they withdrew to a spot further down the road, near the 
Sondela Brewery. 


The crowd came to a halt about 70 meters 
from the police vehicles. Our delegation waited 
while Colonel Mazibuko, South African Police 
station commander at Sebokeng, made his way 
through the crowd in his police vehicle to join 
the waiting police contingent. He undertook to 
receive the memorandum the delegation wished 
to bring to the attention of the Department of 
Education and Training and pleaded with them 
to tell the people to go back as the memorandum 
had now been handed over. The delegation then 
returned to the crowd, which was peaceful, with 
those in the front actually seated listening to the 
members of the delegation. 


Exclusive photo-essay— Massacre at Sebokeng 
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What direction for the Philippines today? 


by Victor Hart 

This May the Philippines and the U.S. began explora- 
tory talks on the future of U.S. military installations in 
the Philippines, particularly Clark Air Base and Subic 
Bay Naval Station. As the talks were about to open two 
American servicemen were shot and killed near Clark 
Air Base, an indication of the rising opposition to conti- 
nued U.S. military presence in the Philippines, particu- 
larly from a widespread guerrilla movement on the Left 
that has been active for two decades. At the same time 
the Aquino government is a hostage of the bases. With- 
out American military intervention, the sixth and most 
serious Rightist military coup attempt in four years of 
Aquino rule would have overthrown the government. 

But the question of "what direction for the Philip- 
pines” transcends the immediacy of these negotia- 
tions. No matter what deal is finally struck on the 
bases, the massive revolt from below in the Philip- 
pines is bound to continue into the 1990s. 

We need to examine the dialectic of events, not only 
of today, but reaching back to the period of the Hukba- 
lahap Revolt in the midst of World War II, indigenous 
movements in opposition to the Marcos dictatorship, as 
well as to the influence of Maoism in the Philippines, 
especially with regard to the founding of the New Peo- 
ple’s Army (NPA). Where many in the Philippines are 
today looking for how to begin anew after the over- 
throw of Marcos, an examination of movements for na- 
tional self-determination as well as surrounding ideologi- 
cal battles can help us give meaning to the current 
struggles. 

THE 1940s: THE HUKBALAHAP, A 
REVOLUTIONARY PEASANT DIMENSION 


The Hukbalahap was a self-organized peasant move- 
ment which grew from around 2,700 armed resistance 
fighters in 1942 to around 12,000 by September, 1944. 



Huk insurgents at a training camp in central 
Luzon. 


They destroyed the Japanese occupation. 

At the moment of the Japanese invasion, December, 
1941, peasant resistance began. From the rural barrios 
small groups of peasants formed, salvaged arms left by 
fleeing members of the United States Armed Forces of 
the Far East (USAFFE), and confronted police and col- 
laborators alike, disarmed them, and collected their 
weapons for the resistance. 

A decisive moment of the Hukbalahap resistance 
was the March, 1942 ambush of the Japanese led by 
guerrilla commander Felipa Culala, known as Day- 
ang-Dayang, The 130 guerrillas under her command 
killed 40 Japanese soldiers and 68 collaborating po- 
lice, and captured 38 enemy arms. The events electri- 
fied the countryside, leaving little doubt about the 
depth of Philippine resistance to the fascist occupa- 
tion. 

The Hukbalahap was an organization with varying 
political tendencies, including peasant activists, social- 
ists and Communists. Most importantly, Hukbalahap 
was taken by the peasant masses as the name for the 
spirit of resistance among them to oppression, which 
had already been well developed by the 1930s. They did 
not separate the armed struggle from their quest to cre- 
ate an alternative way of life. Occupation of land, aban- 
doned by the capitalist owners, most of whom had fled 
the countryside to Manila in the first weeks of the inva- 
sion, was a vital part of the movement. 

The Hukbalahap, besides beginning the armed strug- 
gle which would inflict about 20,000 casualties on the 
Japanese and their collaborators, published with peas- 
ant participation a weekly newspaper, Redemption of 
the Nation, from a mountain hideout, organized a com- 
munication network of codes and secret couriers, and 
administered justice based on the widely circulated doc- 
ument, Fundamental Spirit. This integrality of activity 
and thought was surely the highpoint of the Philippine 
freedom struggle. 

When the U.S. military invaded the Philippines in 
late 1944 and the beginning of 1945, the Hukbalahap 
was intensifying its attacks. In many cases Hukbalahap 
guerrillas liberated areas and ail the Americans did was 
to take over. Yet, at liberation the American policy was 
to disarm the Hukbalahap. The USAFFE forces at- 
tempted to do just that. In one notorious case — the 
Malolos Massacre of early 1945 — Huk squadron 77 was 
seized by American and Filipino military police in Bula- 
can. The guerrillas were thrown into jail, then forced to 
dig a mass grave where they were buried after all 109 
were shot. The collaborating Filipino police leader, Ado- 
nais Maclang, was subsequently appointed mayor of 
Malolos by the Americans, while Huk leaders were 
jailed for preventing the region “from returning to a 
normal way of life.” 

During World War II, Mao had not yet gained state 
power in China. The Philippine Communist Party 
(PKP) was, in effect, following Stalin’s line, though 


there was no small amount of Maoist influence already. 1 
Within the Hukbalahap, the Party followed a zig-zag 
course. First it was a policy of “Anti- Japanese Above 
All,” which included being with big landlords in a popu- 
lar front. In 1943, after the Huks suffered some military 
setbacks, the PKP called for a “Retreat for Defense” 
strategy wherein all Huk political organizations were to 
go underground. The Huk guerrillas were to go to the 
mountains, hide out, and not engage the Japanese ex- 
cept as necessary for defense. 

As the war ended in 1945-6, the PKP followed an 
electoral strategy while many of the peasant masses 
continued their armed struggle against the returning 
landlords, the Philippine constabulary, and the U.S. mil- 
itary. Two years later, the PKP suddenly declared a 
revolutionary situation and attempted to mass peasants 
and workers into conventional military formations, 
which would confront the government forces directly, 
rather than through guerrilla tactics. 

In one swoop, nearly the entire leadership of the PKP 
was arrested in Manila. This caused immense disorien- 
tation, opening the door to the eventual decimation of 
the guerrilla fighters, who had formed the Hukbong Ma- 
pagpalayang Bayan or People’s Liberation Army. The 
goal of the self-organized masses had been to transform 
the anti-imperialist war against the Japanese occupation 
forces into a civil war against national rulers and collab- 
orators and American forces. But two decades would 
pass before a new movement incorporating both urban 
and rural areas would again arise. 

THE 1960s AND ’70s: INDIGENOUS REVOLT 
VS. THE MAOIST ALTERNATIVE 

In the 1960s Jose Maria Sison, a leading young mem- 
ber of the PKP, wrote a critique of the party’s history, 
including its role in the defeat of the Hukbalahap and 
its aftermath. The assignment had come from the party 
leadership in response to activists who demanded a doc- 
ument on the party’s history. Both the leadership and 
Sison thought the outcome would be a strengthening of 
the existing party. 

However what emerged in 1968, “Rectify Errors and 
Rebuild the Party,” became instead the foundation for a 
new party — the Communist Party of the Philippines 
(CPP). Only later would Sison declare that this party 
was governed by “Marxism-Leninist-Mao Tse Tung 
Thought.” The following year the New People’s Army, 
a product of Sison’s followers and a number of surviving 
Huk activists, was established. 

In his writings, including Philippine Society and 
Revolution (1971) and Specific Characteristics of Our 
Peoples War (1974), Sison looked at the Huk rebellion 
and what he felt was its confinement to Central Luzon 
in a country which included other vast areas from the 
Visayas, or middle islands, to Mindanao in the south. 

But it was not so much the Movement that was 
confined to central Luzon during the Hukbalahap re- 
volt as it was the Party. Far from northern Luzon 
being isolated from resistance and social revolution, 
even Sison’s own investigation showed that it was 
this area of the country which inflicted a crucial 
blow against the Japanese occupation when the 
"heaviest concentratiofi of troops, reaching up to 
150,000, was wiped out by the guerrilla forces.” 2 

Sison personally led a “social investigation” into 
mountainous Northern Luzon, home of several cultural 
minorities, such as the Bontok, Kalinga, Tinguian and 
Ifugao tribal groups. The goal of the CPP became to es- 
tablish a central base area, much as Mao had done in 
Hunan. They would then build from there a national 
guerrilla army. 

The people in these rural areas were not, as in Mao’s 
concept of revolution, “poor and blank,” and thus in 
need of the party’s vanguard role. Just the opposite, the 
tribal minorities took the lead of the rural revolt. Thus, 
in the 1970s the party found itself not in the vanguard 
but rather following the lead of the minority groups as 
they fought first the mining companies, then the timber 
companies, followed by an epic struggle against the 
state-capitalist regime itself in the Battle for the Chico 
River. 


1. Mao represented no fundamental break with Stalinism, but only 
offered an original way to state power — the peasant army and guer- 
rilla war. There is less mystery than might be supposed in how 
quickly the dominant party of the 1940s and 1950s had its place 
taken by the Maoists in the 1960s. Raya Dunayevskaya as early as 
her 1957 Marxism and Freedom, critiqued Mao’s speech, “On the 
Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People,” which had 
just reached the outside world: “ [Mao] reduced the struggle of 
class against class to a contradiction among ‘the people' while he 
became the champion at one and the same time of the philosophy 
of a hundred flowers blooming and one and only one Party, the 
Chinese Communist Party, ruling. Outside of the exploitative class 
relations themselves, nothing so clearly exposes the new Chinese 
ruling class as their threadbare philosophy.” 

2. This occurred virtually simultaneously with the American atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August, 1945. Stanley Kar- 
now, who has just won the Pulitzer Prize in history for his book, In 
Our Image: America’s Empire in the Philippines, doesn’t un- 
cover this indigenous activity from northern Luzon against the Jap- 
anese forces. Instead, he emphasizes actions by U.S. bombers there, 
“in the biggest napalm raid of the Pacific war.” This is in keeping 
with his writing of history where, despite insertion of some alternat- 
ing phrases of appreciation and deprecation of the Huks and of the 
general Filipino population (who fed American prisoners-of-war at 
the risk of immediate execution were they caught by the Japanese 
Army, and then liberated them from concentration camp-style pris- 
ons), Kamow sees as central to the entire period the agony of de- 
feat and the exhilaration of victory as experienced by the Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines. However, he does note that after Warsaw, 
Manila became the most devastated of all Allied cities. And while 
eight thousand Americans died, “the final fight to liberate Manila 
killed at least a hundred thousand civilians in a holocaust of savage 
Japanese atrocities and furious U.S. artillery bombardments.” 


On one level the whole period of Marcos-imposed 
martial law was a decade of struggle of national minori- 
ties, who gave perhaps the deepest meaning to “cause- 
oriented” as opposed to party-centered organization. 
This was true from the southern-most part of Mindanao 
to the northern reaches of Luzon. a 

• In northern Luzon indigenous people created the 
Bodong, or Peace Pact, which offered resistance to out- 
side oppressors and furthered internal self-determination i 
based on non-capitalist, communal relations. 

• In 1974, when the martial law government invited 
foreign-owned mining companies into the mountain 
provinces, the Bontok tribal peoples began protesting 
the pollution of the rivers, the ldlling of the fish and 
other food resources and the destruction of the forest. 
Women took the initiative, attacWng mining company 
camps, driving them off the land. 

• In the battle for the Chico River a series of four ‘ 
dams was planned which would have uprooted 100,000 
Bontok and Kalinga tribal peoples from their ancestral 
lands. This huge hydroelectric project was conceived as | 
a means of harnessing the power of the Chico River to 
provide for the energy needs of the mines and the ur- 
ban centers like Manila with their new foreign-dominat- 
ed corporations, gearing up for what was hoped to be 
the next “economic miracle” in Asia. The Bontok and 
Kalinga organized actions against the National Power 
Corporation reaching out to other anti-government 
forces. By 1981, a year after the murder of Macliing Du- 
lag, the indigenous leader of the Kalinga, Marcos was 
forced to announce he was abandoning the project. 



Macliing Dulag, Kalinga tribal leader ‘who led 

the struggle against the Chico River Dam pro- 
ject and was murdered by the military on 

April 24, 1980. 

We can see that the movement in the Philippines 
cannot be equated with a single party, or a sole guerril- 
la movement. There were many indigenous forms of ! 
struggle that came forth in the post World War II peri- 
od. However, the indigenous form — no matter how pro- 
foundly it has been developed — versus the party-form 
does not exhaust the question of dialectics of liberation, 
that is, what is necessary to create a new society. 

OVERTHROW OF MARCOS, BUT NEW 
RETROGRESSION 

Within the Philippines there was not alone a height- 
ened level of anti-Marcos activity following the assassi- 
nation of Benigno Aquino in August of 1983. There 
were as well, creative forms of theoretical dialogue both 
before and after the assassination. A series of lectures 
and open discussions at the University of the Philip- 
pines, in honor of the Marx Centenary, had lecturers 
challenged from the floor on the question of the Hu- 1 
manism of Marx, the elitism of the party-form of organ- 
ization in Philippine history, as well as the elitism of 
some of the speakers, and on questions of women’s lib- 
eration and revolutionary movements globally. 

The new stage in the movement after Aquino’s as- 
sassination led to the February, 1986 overthrow of 
Marcos. Yet far from meaning a new beginning for 
the Filipino people, four years of deepening counter- 
revolution have followed. 

In November, 1986, Rolando Olalia, a grass roots la- 
bor leader, was assassinated. In January, 1987 came the 
horrendous massacre of Mendiola peasants who had 
been demonstrating in front of Malacanang Palace in 
Manila. This was followed by other asassinations includ- 
ing Leandro Alejandre, head of a coalition of “cause-ori- 
ented” groups. There were attempts against the life of 
Nemesio Prudente, head of the Polytechnic U. of the 
Philippines. 

This whole period has included some of the most 
massive human dislocations since World War II, peak- 
ing last summer with Corazon Aquino’s policy of “total 
war” against the struggles of the national minorities and 
the New People’s Army. 

In the period since the overthrow of Marcos we need 
to raise the question of how the self-determination of 
peoples and nations can continue. What is the relation- 
ship between that self-determination and the self-devel- 
opment of the idea of freedom? 

This is not alone a question for the Philippines. The 
Marxist-Humanist philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya 
wrote of Karl Marx’s new beginnings as a revolutionary 
thinker/activist being rooted in his perception of two to- 
tally different totalities — reality and ideas. Their dialec- 
tical tension was what first impelled Marx to find his 
own voice vis-a-vis Hegel in the early 1840s. In the last 
decade of his life Marx wrote of these totalities of reali- 
ty a|nd ideas in the context of organization in his Cri- 

(continued on page 11) 
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Kent and Jackson State 


by Jim Guthrie 

On May 3-6, people came from across the country to 
Kent State in Ohio to commemorate the 20th anniver- 
sary of the National Guard killing of four students at 
Kent on May 4, 1970, and the police killing of two stu- 
dents at Jackson State in Mississippi on May 14, 1970. 

A contingent of radical youth from DeKalb, 111., or- 
ganized by the Forum for Marxist Humanist Thought, 
came to commemorate the killings and to participate in 
the weekend conference sponsored by the Progressive 
Student Network (PSN). 

A lot of our friends were enthusiastic about going to 
Kent, especially the high school students, many of 
whom could not go because their parents wouldn’t allow 
it. This made me wonder what the Kent State and 
Jackson State shootings mean to the youth of today. 



I was only in kindergarten on May 4, 1970, but I defi- 
nitely remember growing up knowing that the killings 
had happened. I remembeT arguing against the war in 
Vietnam with my friends when I was in second grade, 
and I knew then that the Kent students had been killed 
for protesting that same war that I despised. Whenever 
one of our school teachers told us we lived in a free 
country, I would think of that famous photo of the 
young woman screaming in horror as she knelt over Jef- 
frey Miller’s dead body. 

For me the Kent and Jackson State killings have 
always symbolized what it means to be a youth in 
this society: both our unfreedom right here in the 
U.S.A., and our determination to stand up for free- 
dom. Yet to look at the killings only as a symbol 
does not get us any closer to working out a path for 
today’s freedom movement. 

One participant at the conference was a Black woman 
who was active in the Black liberation struggle of the 
1960s, who spoke about the history of Kent and Jackson 
State and a number of other incidents where the state 
power resorted to brutally killing people to suppress the 
movement. 

From all this historic detail she concluded that the 
people in power value private property more than they 
value human life. True, but how far does this analysis 
get us in working out a new revolutionary perspective 
for today? When a young woman asked if we could ever 
attain a revolution in permanence, the response was, 
“No, because the powers that be will always fight 
back.” 

HISTORIC DETAIL OR HISTORIC REASON? 

It is not simply a matter of knowing the facts about 
the history of the struggle, so we “won’t make the same 
mistakes again.” If youth are determined to let the rev- 
olution live, then we have to raise the question of what 
is the absolute opposite of the capitalist bosses and 
their gun thugs. The rulers certainly will “always fight 
back” as long as we allow them to exist, and since they 
don’t impose limits on their counter-revolutinary activi- 
ty, why should we impose limits on our revolutionary 
perspectives? 

Unfortunately the self-appointed leadership of the 
PSN constantly attempts to impose limits on the per- 
spectives of radical student youth. One PSN spokesper- 
son gave a speech about “the road forward” for the stu- 
dent movement, and didn’t even mention theory. We 
asked her what the role of theory was in the movement, 
and we got the stock reply: “We say, 'unity in action.’ 
We get together in the actions we do and find our unity 
there, and develop our theory out of that, so we can 
learn from what we do.” 


Students and friends marched to commemorate the 
killing of students at Kent and Jackson State Universi- 
ties. 


world merely as a form of political force. It does not al- 
low us to frilly grasp the emergence of today’s subjects 
of revolution. Only by philosophically understanding 
history can we see that this self activity of the masses 
is not only a political force, but that their practice is 
also a form of theory as well. 

The inability to see masses as Reason can lead us to 
a lot of confusion about what our own role in the move- 
ment is. The bureaucratic-mark of our age is that 
everyone is ready to lead; no one to listen. 

It is the PSN’s unphilosophic relationship to the his- 
tory of their own struggle — the youth movement here in 
the U.S. — that was so in evidence at this conference. 
The speakers invited from the old Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS) were precisely those who had re- 
jected any concept of theory, or who had substituted 
Maoism for serious revolutionary thought. Only the 
speakers from the Black Civil Rights Movement of the 
1960s could truly tell the experience of a movement 
where masses were reason. A number did so powerfully. 

Without a revolutionary philosophic ground you only 
end up seeing the oppressed people of the world as an 
abstract Other which you can only “stand in solidarity 
with,” but never as Revolutionary Reason as well as 
Force with whom you can have a critical dialogue to 
work out a new beginning. 

If our view of history remains uncritical and undialec- 
tical, then the movement of the 1960s gets reduced to a 
faulty model to be followed or not followed, and the 
murdered Kent and Jackson State students get reduced 
to empty symbols. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

A series of student protests erupted at the Univ. of 
Texas at Austin in April after one fraternity passed out 
racist T-shirts and another painted racist slogans on a 
car and destroyed it. Nearly 1,000 students shouted 
down a speech by the university’s president, accusing 
him of giving them lip service, and a group of athletes 
held their own march against racism to counter admi- 
nistration attempts to depict the athletes as being on 
their side. 


This attitude, which is pervasive in the student move- 
ment, reflects the Maoist notion that practice is higher 
than theory — and the New Left view that we can “pick 
up theory en route.” Both are seriously lacking because 
we never philosophically comprehend our experience. 

RELATION TO SUBJECTS OF REVOLUTION 

Without this philosophic comprehension, history is at 
best a recitation of contingent events which allows us to 
see the mass action of oppressed people throughout the 


I The Philippines today | 

(continued from page 10) 

tique of the Gotha Program, which broke through old 
concepts of a “national party.” Dunayevskaya writes 
that in doing so Marx “contrasted the difference be- 
tween a national party and the International which he 
headed and which resulted in starting a new form of or- 
ganization, the Paris Commune.. .He asked the Marxists 
to go deeper and lower into the proletariat, as well as 
the oppressed in general, whether they be peasants or 
minorities like Jews, while he went searching for pre- 
capitalist social forces and passions that we now call the 
Third World. The result was his very last work, the 
Ethnological Notebooks...” 

What needs more discussion is the universal character 
of these “new beginnings” in philosophy and revolution 
for our age. A Filipina activist recently wrote: “In the 
Philippines we thought we already had the answer to 
everything... But as I reflected I realized it was not the 
total war which was the aim of life, but the totality I 
saw in the writings of Dunayevskaya...It is for us now 
who found this kind of direction to read it, listen to it, 
write it ourselves and return it back to the masses and 
thereby enable them to grasp the meaning of their re- 
volts.” 


An international day of fasting was observed on May 
13, first anniversary of the beginning of Chinese stu- 
dents’ hunger strike in Tiananmen Square. Students 
took part on 50 campuses, from Russia’s Moscow State 
to Harvard University. In Leningrad, the hunger strike 
also became a show of support for Lithuanian independ- 
ence. 

* * * 

Over 50,000 youths demonstrated in Vilnius, Lithua- 
nia, in April, demanding independence. The previous 
week, students from several of the USSR’s non-Russian 
republics gathered in Vilnius and adopted an appeal to 
all students of the world to “stop their studies and dem- 
onstrate if the USSR uses military force against the will 
of the people of Lithuania, or if attempts are made to 
force citizens of the Baltic republics to serve in the 
army of the occupiers.” 

* * * 

In April and May, students have been holding sit-ins 
and rallies at the City University of New York to pro- 
test proposed budget cuts and the lack of Black and La- 
tino faculty, compared to a student body that is two- 
thirds Black and Latino. Students are now demanding 
the resignation of several officials of John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice, since they ordered police to drive 
200 students out of a building there; in the process, at 
least five students were injured. 

* * * 

After an impassioned struggle by women students 
against the Mills College Administration’s decision to 
become a co-ed school solely for the purpose of making 
more money, women students forced the college admi- 
nistration to rescind its decision. One of the leaders in 
the student protest, Caitlin Halloran, declared, “I think 
we’ve begun the women’s movement of this generation.” 
Another student, Rachel Logan, stated, “I feel glad I’m 
part of this historic class.” 
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S.F. Earth Day march 

San Francisco, Cal. — Protesting the corporate 
takeover of Earth Day through “green marketing cam- 
paigns,” environmental activists attempted to shut down 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange April 23, the day af- 
ter Earth Day. Forty-nine people were arrested blockad- 
ing the stock exchange doors and hindering police in the 
streets surrounding it. 

The blockade and arrests started at 6 a.m. For three 
hours, protesters skirmished with police who were kept 
busy dragging big potted trees back onto the sidewalks 
where protesters dragged them from. Many of the pro- 
testers arrested got roughed up. 

Among the 300 to 500 demonstrators were college stu- 
dents and workers. A skilled construction worker said 
he recently visited up north near Mendocino where the 
confrontation over lumbering has received national at- 
tention. In fact it has just two sides, he said — the mill- 
ing and logging companies versus everyone else, includ- 
ing the lumber workers who recognize the companies’ 
greed. 

While the protest’s human energy and purpose was a 
big step forward, the Earth Day Action Coalition’s flyer 
for the protest signalled a potential barrier. While de- 
manding “am end to corporate boards making decisions 
about the earth’s future in closed meetings with no real 
public input” is a solid beginning, it omitted solidarity 
with East European student and worker activists who 
face the collapse of the environment there, not through 
corporate greed, but through the state, run in the name 
of the people. — Participant 


Writings of Dunayevskaya 

(continued from page 4) 

one previously, not even Lenin, could think of stopping 
to emphasize this passage and its paean to “personal 
and free”: “The second negative.. .is no more the activity 
of an external reflection than the contradiction is: it is 
the innermost and most objective moment of Life and ■» 
Spirit by virtue of which a subject is personal and free” 
[J&S477-78; M835-36]. And again: “The beginning was 
the universal; the result is the individual, the concrete, 
and the subject; what the former is in itself, the latter 
now is equally for itself’ [J&S479; M837], 

Now is there any longer a difference between inner 
and outer: “Each new stage of exteriorization (that is, of 
further determination) is also an interiorization, and 
greater extension is also higher intensity” [J&S483; 
M840-41], 

Finally, since “the pure Idea of Cognition is enclosed 
in subjectivity, and therefore is an impulse to transcend 
the latter; and, as last result, pure truth becomes the 
beginning of another sphere and science” (read: an- 
other society). THEREFORE, transition is no longer “a 
perfected becoming” but “is an absolute liberation.... 
Consequently there is no transition in this freedom” 
[J&S485; M843]. 

ALL THE REST of that last paragraph sings of 
freedom as RELEASE (“the Idea freely releases itself’ 
[J&S486; M843], and “By reason of this freedom the 
form of its determinateness is utterly free — the external- 
ity of space and time which is absolutely for itself and 
without subjectivity.” Because having absorbed objectbj* 
ity it no longer exists “as mere objectivity,” but “arises 
to perfect its self-liberation in the Philosophy of Spir- 
it” [J&S486; M844], 

It is most important, for our age, to understand why, 
instead of going on with the paragraph on liberation, 
Lenin had stopped at the very first sentence in it, which 
read: “For the Idea posits itself as the absolute unity of 
the pure Notion and its Reality, and thus gathers itself 
into the immediacy of Being; and in doing so, as totality 
in this form, it is Nature” [J&S485; M843]. Lenin disre- 
gards the rest of the paragraph, stressing that the 
“Smaller Logic” indeed ends with this sentence, and 
then remarks “Stretches a hand to materialism.” Fur- 
ther: “It is remarkable: in the whole chapter on ‘The 
Absolute Idea’ there is almost not a single word on God 
(scarcely a 'godly notion’ slips out even accidentally) 
and moreover — this NB — the chapter almost does not 
contain idealism specifically, but its main object is the 
dialectic method. The sum and summation, the last 
word and gist of the Logic of Hegel is the dialectic me- 
thod — that is extremely remarkable. And another thing: 
in the most idealistic work of Hegel there is most mate- 
rialism. ‘Contradictory’ but a fact!” 

That is true, but is not the whole truth, or, to be pre** 
rise, it is not the whole truth for our epoch. We needn’t 
prove the materialism of Hegel, but rather the idealism 
(materialistic idealism, but idealism nevertheless) of 
Marx which has been so perverted by the Stalins, Maos 
and Khrushchevs. When the “what happens after” the 
revolution’s success has become that monstrous oppo- 
site, state capitalism, it is “freedom,” the “release,” “the 
personal and free,” the truth which rests upon “subjec- 
tivity alone” that comes to the forefront, and all else 
are but first negation which must again be transcended 
and “only by transcendence of this...does there arise 
positive Humanism, beginning from itself.” Our task is 
to concretize this, just this Marxist Humanism. 

Jonathan, I trust this will help sharpen up the points 
of Mao’s China as no solution whatever either for itself 
or for the road on which Africa must embark. 

Do you think you can find time to make copies of 
this letter for me? I would like to use it as basis for my 
actual writing of that chapter on the Absolute Idea in 
my book.... 

Yours, Raya 
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Protests spread throughout South Korea 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In April and May, worker and student protests 
against the authoritarian government of Roh Tae Woo 
in South Korea broke out on a truly massive scale. The 
new stage of revolt began on April 28, when a small 
army of 13,000 riot police attacked a shipyard which 
had been occupied by several thousand striking workers. 
The Ulsan shipyard, the world’s largest, employs 24,000 
people and is owned by Hyundai Motor Company. A 
few days earlier, the shipyard’s workers had walked out 
to protest the jailings of four of their union leaders. 

Police acted with brutality, employing bulldozers, tear 
gas grenades and clubs to attack the workers. The 
workers fought back by erecting barricades and throw- 
ing Molotov cocktails and other projectiles. The battle, 
^ involving tens of thousands of people, spilled into the 
city streets of Ulsan. Over 600 workers were arrested. 

Sympathy actions soon spread throughout the 
. country. More than 27,000 auto workers at Hyundai’s 
Ulsan plant walked out in a two-day sympathy Strike 
ending on May Day. Students attacked police head- 
quarters in Taegu. Thousands of workers and stu- 
dents came into the streets of Seoul to demonstrate 
and were in turn attacked by police. A nationwide 
strike called for May 1 by the National Consultative 
Council of Labor Unions did not, however, succeed in 
paralyzing industry nationwide, as movement activ- 
ists had hoped. 

Yet it did set the stage for a new round of student 
protests, the largest since the 1987 revolt which brought 


down military dictator Chon Doo Hwan. On May 9, 
1990, nearly 100,000 students and their supporters dem- 
onstrated nationwide against the government. At least 
40,000 students and workers took over the streets of 
downtown Seoul and, failing to reach a government 
building, instead burned the nearby United States In- 
formation Service (USIS) building. The USIS and Am- 
bassador Donald Gregg, a former CIA agent, are hated 
symbols of decades of U.S. support for South Korea’s 
totalitarian rulers. The demonstrations continued 
through the month of May, which was the tenth anni- 
versary of the Kwangju massacre of 1980, when hun- 
dreds of protesters were slain by Chon’s troops. 

While Chon had to resign in 1987, his hand-picked 



successor, Roh Tae Woo, still yules. Despite some limit- 
ed democratic reforms, Amnesty International reported 
early this year that the human rights situation had 
moved back to pre-1987 conditions. Amnesty wrote that 
since April, 1989 at least 800 political and union activ- 
ists had been jailed by the government. That same gov- 
ernment moved in January to create a large center-right 
Liberal Democratic party involving the merger of two of 
the three main opposition parties with the ruling, pro- 
military party. This grand coalition threatens to set up 
a single party system! 

The living standards of the masses have plunged 
as housing and other living costs have skyrocketed 
way ahead of wage increases. A recent opinion poll 
showed that support for the government has dropped 
to 14%. By 1990, the Peoples Alliance, a dissident 
umbrella group including many of the radical stu- 
dent groups, gave some indication of focusing once 
again on conditions of life and labor inside South 
Korea rather than on the issue of reunification alone. 

Since 1988, much of the energy of the radical student 
movement has centered around, at best, a naive effort 
to “reunite” the two .Koreas, without, challenging the 
single party state-capitalist system in power in North 
Korea, which calls itself Communist. Korea remains a 
tragically divided land ever since World War II and 
then the Korean War, launched in 1950 by Russia, the 
U.S. and later drawing in China. Visits and even letters 
are forbidden between the two Koreas. This is the doing 
of both superpowers plus China and the two Korean 
regimes, each of them dictatorial and anti-worker. 


Massacre of Palestinians in Israel 


The May 20 execution-style massacre of eight Arabs 
by a mentally-deranged Israeli ex-soldier was yet anoth- 
er proof of the slide toward barbarism by Israel ever 
since the Palestinian intifada uprising began in Decem- 
ber, 1987. That this massacre was no isolated act, but 
rather flowed out of the years of occupation since 1967 
of the West Bank and Gaza, was shown when in the 
two days following the massacre, when Israeli troops 
killed more Arabs and wounded over 700. 

A total Arab general strike has now gripped the 
land. Riots have spread not only in the occupied ter- 
ritories, as before, but also into the 650,000-strong 
Arab community within Israel’s pre-1967 borders, 
who hold Israeli citizenship. 

Vast crowds of Palestinians have also taken to the 
streets of Jordan, meeting with repression by King Hus- 
sein’s police and military. The Palestinian movement 
has rarely shown so well its massive, grassroots, indige- 
nous character. Such revolutionary mass actions are the 


opposite of isolated acts of terror such as the attack on 
a tourist bus by a Palestinian in Jordan. Never before 
has the intifada so easily crossed the border into Jor- 
dan. 

A foretaste of this new internationalism was shown a 
week earlier when on May 14, the 42nd anniversary of 
the partition of British-ruled Palestine into the states of 
Israel and Jordan, 20,000 Palestinian Arabs demonstrat- 
ed outside Jordan to support the intifada. As they ap- 
proached the Allenby Bridge leading to the West Bank, 
2,500 demonstrators tried to cross over. 

At this point, Jordanian police and soldiers clubbed 
the demonstrators, lobbed tear gas, and fired their ma- 
chine guns into the air, driving them back from the 
bridge. Jordan’s King Hussein proved once again that it 
is not only the Israeli regime, but also the Arab rulers 
such as himself and Syria’s Hafez al-Assad, who oppose 
and prevent self-determination for the Palestinians. 


Racist attacks in France 


The depraved, shocking, barbaric and Nazi-inspired 
desecration of three Jewish cemeteries has shocked the 
world. At a cemetery in the town of Carpentras, 34 
graves were vandalized, and the body of an 81-year-old 
man was dug up, mutilated and impaled on an umbrel- 
la. This act did not come out of a vacuum, but flowed 
from the entire retrogressive decade of the 1980s. 

For the past decade, racist attacks, mainly against Ar- 
abs, have multiplied, resulting in dozens of deaths. Dur- 
ing the same period the neo-fascist National Front of 
Jean-Marie Le Pen has grown to where it now com- 
mands 17% support in opinion polls. Le Pen regularly 
calls for the deportation of France’s 3.4 million Arab 
immigrants, and attacks the 700,000-member French 
Jewish community as holding too much power. 

At his party’s May Day rally this year, Le Pen, a 


former colonial paratrooper during the Algerian war 
who personally tortured African revolutionaries, pro- 
claimed to his followers: "Racism in France today 
means patriotism.” As one 1990 anti-racist protester, 
a young French woman married to an Arab, put it: 
'T always said that Le Pen started with the Arabs in 
order to finish with the Jews.” 

On May 14, nearly 200,000 solemn protesters filled 
the streets of Paris to protest and mourn the Carpen- 
tras desecration. Banners at the head of the march were 
limited to two slogans: “No to racism! No to anti-Semi- 
tism!” Called by the Representative Council of French 
Jewish Institutions, the rally drew Jews and non-Jews, 
workers and intellectuals, radical youth and elderly con- 
centration camp survivors. Perhaps the most moving ev- 
idence of internationalist, inter-ethnic solidarity, howev- 
er, was the presence of tens of thousands of immigrants. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
,1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 1 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism : A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


Strike in Nicaragua 

From May 11-17, 60,000 government workers went on 
strike a|nd occupied many government buildings, in the 
first serious post-election challenge to the new U.S.- 
backed government of Violeta Barrios de Chamorro. 
Workers demanded a 200% raise to bring their monthly 
salaries up to $150, to keep pace with raging inflation. 

The strike escalated after Chamorro threatened to 
fire all who did not return to work immediately, with 
workers chanting “Not one step back.” Transport, com- 
munications and banking were completely shut down. 

Chamorro then appealed to Bush for $40 million in 
emergency aid, but he said he didn’t have any, mon- 
ey! Apparently the U.S. was still smarting over her 
ignoring of Washington’s "advice” by allowing San- 
dinista Humberto Ortega to continue to command 
the military, and would like her to move faster than 
she wants to dismantel the gains of the revolution. 

With no support coming from Washington, Chamorro 
quickly back-tracked, negotiating a compromise of a 
100% wage increase and no firings of strikers. .While 
hardly the great victory the Sandinista press boasted of, 
the strike did show that elements of a stand-off exist to- 
day in Nicaragua. 

Liberia government shaky 

The U.S. -backed military government of General 
Samuel K. Doe in Liberia is on the ropes. Rebels, led 
by former cabinet minister Charles Taylor, are nearing 
the capital. Based in Nimba province, the rebels’ sup- 
port has only grown larger after months of massacre 
and a scorched earth policy by Doe’s troops. More than 
140,000 refugees have fled to neighboring countries. 

Doe has ruled mainly through his minority Krahn 
ethnic group which comprises only 4% of the popula- 
tion, shutting put major groups such as the Gio. Over 
the past decade, the U.S. has provided Doe with $500 
million in aid and loans, including military assistance 
and “advisors.” 

Italian elections report 

Milan, Italy — The results of the Italian provincial 
and city elections of May 6-7 have shown how pro- 
foundly Italy is divided. In fact, by now the mafia in 
southern Italy has so much power as to be considered a 
state within the state. Ten candidates were murdered 
before the elections by the mafia. The city councils in 
the South tend to function as administrative boards for 
the mafia. 

Another notable political event that preceded the 
elections was that the Communist Party, in the wake of 
the East European rebellions, decided to change its 
name, renouncing its ideological foundations and becom- 
ing a liberal-socialist party. 

A mew phenomenon on the political scene is the rise 
of the leagues in the North. They propose regional au- 
tonomy from Rome saying that the tax money of the 
wealthy industrialized North is mostly used for the de- 
velopment of the South; they want their money for 
their own development. Racism is part of the leagues’ 
program: Southerners back to the South, Africans back 
to Africa. In Lombardia, where Milan is the principal 
city, tjhe Lega Lombarda won 20% of the votes; in Vene- 
to the league won 5%. 

The Christian Democratic party won 33% of the total 
votes, a loss of VA% compared to the last regional elec- 
tions. The Communists, with 24% of the total votes, 
showed an even loss of around 6% in all of the regions. 
All experts agree that the losses were caused by Com- 
munists, deluded by their party’s choice, that decided 
not tp vote. — -Margaret Effingham 
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Two workers 
on today’s 
bureaucrats 

Editor’s note: In the May issue of N&L we printed an 
article by Raya Dunayevskaya entitled “State-capitalism 
and the bureaucrats.” Two of our worker-writers here 
comment on the todayness of this essay. 

by Martin Almora 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s article was written in 1959. But 
because there has not been any real positive change 
since — workers today are in the same situation or 
worse — it could have been dated 1989. 

Dunayevskaya observed that the 1929 stock market 
crash was clearly the beginning of the modem retrogres- 
sion between mental and manual labor. It split the 
world mind in two — with state planners and managers 
on one side, along with the intellectuals who believed 
that the state and its bureaucracy had all the answers, 
and on the other side the “ordinary people” who sup- 
posedly weren’t capable of serious thought. 

SELLING WORKERS SHORT 

Under the subtitle “Intellectual and Labour Bureau- 
crats,” she critiqued sociologist C. Wright Mills and oth- 
ers who “indict various schools of social science for de- 
veloping a bureaucratic ethos and serve the military, 
government and business bureaucracies,” yet they them- 
selves have no answers or basis for overcoming these 
bureaucracies. Their approach is that workers are una- 
ble to understand and change their situation in the 
world, so they must have an “intellectual leader” to 
guide them on the “road against bureaucracy.” 

To workers these approaches do not help. We 
work hard for inadequate wages with or without an 
"incentive.” Whether you are treated well or not, 
you are working hard for very little, or you are out 
of work with no wage. 

I have worked both ways and have received an incen- 
tive, a smile and a “job well done”; and for the same 
work have received the attitude that “your meager 
earnings are enough incentive, just get back to work.” 
Either way I and my fellow workers were still producing 
more and more, working long hours, still tired and sore. 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Mandela — 

2-way road 
to revolution? 

by Lou Turner 

The historic 11 day, eight-city U.S. tour of African 
National Congress (ANC) leader Nelson Mandela has 
evoked a new spirit of the two-way road to liberation 
between Black America and Black South Africa. Never 
before has a national liberation leader elicited such 
mass outpouring. And yet, as important as the hero sta- 
tus accorded Mandela for his unbroken spirit of resist- 
ance, following a 27-year prison ordeal, it is the present 
context of America’s racial conflict into which Nelson 
Mandela has stepped which explains the unprecedented 
show of Black solidarity. 

Black America demands a new image of itself as un- 
broken in revolutionary spirit as it perceives Mandela to 
be. All the protests and community outrage at the 
gnawing indignities of this country’s racism have been 
confined within the narrow limits proscribed by a politi- 
cally bankrupt Black leadership that has become but so 
many private agendas. Though Black leaders jostled 
each other for photo-opportunities with Mandela, there 
was little to assuage this whole post-Civil Rights era of 
unprincipled compromises and retrogression. 
FREEDOM IDEA IN BLACK THOUGHT 
Not since the martyred South African revolutionary 
thinker and activist, Steve Biko, has a Black world fig- 
ure of the stature of Mandela captured the spirit of 
Black self-determination among African-Americans. It is 
the concept of a two-way road to revolution between 
the U.S. and Africa that Biko and Mandela summon 
from the recesses of American Black thought. This, not 
some vague notion of the lost heroism of American 
Black leadership, has elevated Mandela to world-histor- 
ic stature in the eyes of Black America. 

Cynically viewed as nothing more than a voting bloc 

(continued on page 10) 
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How to begin anew? 



East German youth protest Communist rule. New Yorkers welcome Mandela. 

I. Superpower collusion, mass unrest and 
the pull of the “self-limiting revolution” 



kind nuclear superpowers in their bi-polar world 
pair up at historic turning points, once it looks like 
someone other than they — like the people— are deter- 
mined to take fate in their own hands.” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 1987' 

Two totally irreconcilable “visions of the future” are 
contending for the minds of humanity today. One is the 
effort of the rulers to project the exploitative, racist, 
sexist, class-ridden conditions we live under now as our 
permanent future. The other is the passion for freedom 
that upsurges from mass revolts and which finds its ful- 
lest expression in a philosophy of revolution. 

At the moment, that passion for the Idea of Freedom 
is dramatically seen in the mass outpouring of Black 
America to greet the visit of Nelson Mandela. What is 
bringing masses of people into the streets to hear him 
in city after city has nothing to do with the agenda of 
the rulers, who are suddenly embracing Mandela while 
continuing to prop up the regime which jailed him for 
27 years. The masses are turning out both to express 
their solidarity with the freedom struggles in South Af- 
rica and to put the spotlight on the horrendous living 
conditions here at home. 

It is the hunger for freedom — whether reflected in 
the outpouring for Mandela’s tour, or in the revolts 
in East Europe, or in the ceaseless underground op- 
position activities in China — that has the rulers scur- 
rying to foist their narrow, exploitative "vision” of 
the future upon the minds of humanity. 

Nowhere was that more starkly expressed than at the 
Bush-Gorbachev summit in June. Thus, shortly before 
the summit, Bush spoke of the need for a “new vision 
of Europe’s future,” spelling it out as, “Our enemy to- 
day is uncertainty and instability. The Atlantic alliance 
will need to maintain a sound, collective military struc- 
ture, with forces in the field, backed up by larger forces 
that can be called upon in a crisis.” The emptiness of 
this so-called “vision” was matched by Gorbachev, who, 
shortly after the summit, spoke of the need for a “new 
vision of the Pacific’s future” as he embraced South 
Korea’s Roh Tae Woo, who has spent the past year 
brutally repressing the worker and student revolt in 
that land. 

In total opposition to the “mind-forged manacles” of 
the rulers is the vision of the future projected by the 
Chinese students at Beijing University just as the sum- 
mit was ending on June 3. With incredible bravery they 
marched through the University denouncing the Li 
Peng regime, daring the soldiers to shoot them. The 
students were singing the Internationale, just as they 
did at the height of China’s revolt of Spring, 1989. 

The students insisted last year as the tanks rolled 


1. See Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Two of a Kind: Reagan and Gorbachev 
and Their Bi-Polar World,” in Supplement to the Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection, Vol. 13, #11125. 


into Tiananmen Square, “You Cannot Massacre an 
Idea!” Though the worker-student revolt there was driv- 
en underground, new revolts surfaced in East Europe 
only a few months later. In one revolt after another, 
masses of people forced the Berlin Wall open, drove 
from power one exploitative regime after another, and 
forced state-capitalism there to stop calling itself Com- 
munism. So sweeping were these revolts, that they 
helped bring forth a veritable transformation in world 
politics. Especially critical are the crises and revolts 
within the Russian empire, which raise the spectre of 
its possible dismemberment. 

It is the rulers’ fear of what they call the "persist- 
ent instability” brought on by such revolts that 
drives them into each other’s arms. Thus, at the 
Washington summit. Bush again tried to save Gorba- 
chev by offering him new trade packages and an 
agreement to cut some now-obsolescent missiles, 
while allowing each superpower to develop a new 
generation of deadly nuclear weaponry. But it isn’t 
only a question of Bush saving Gorbachev. At issue 
is the effort to create a whole new "era of coopera- 
tion” between the superpowers. Indeed, Russia went 
so far as to propose a non-aggression pact between 
itself and the Western allies at the June 7 meeting of 
the Warsaw Pact in Moscow, held but days after the 
conclusion of the superpower summit. 

Whether or not such a pact comes to pass, what is 
new in East-West relations was spelled out at that June 
7 gathering, when the Warsaw Pact announced “the end 
of the idea of the West as our ideological enemy.” For 
more than 50 years, Russian state-capitalism conducted 
its battle with the other pole of world capital— the 
U.S. — for global domination under the claim that it rep- 
resented an alternative social system. Gorbachev has 
now had to drop that ideological pretense. NATO in 
turn announced at its meeting in Tumbury, Scotland 
(also on June 7) that it needs to “define itself as the 
partner of the Warsaw Pact” rather than as its adver- 
sary. 

This is hardly the first time rulers have tried to tem- 
porarily put aside their differences in order to buy time 
for getting their own houses in order. As Fareed Zakaria 

(continued on page 5) 
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Racism splinters women’s conference 


by Terry Moon 

Twelve frustrating years of women of color fighting 
the administration of the National Women's Studies As- 
sociation (NWSA) came to a head June 20-24 in Akron, 
Ohio. There the Women of Color Caucus truly did “Call 
the Question” — and it wasn’t the question the NWSA 
planners had in mind when they named this 12th annu- 
al conference, attended bv close to 2,000 women, “Fe- 
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minist Education: Calling the Question.” Rather, U.S. 
Black, Native American, Middle Eastern, African and 
Asian women demanded that NWSA not only face up 
to its racism, but DO something about it. 

The racist straw that broke the camel’s back was 
the firing of Ruby Sales, the only woman of color in 
NWSA’s national office. The refusal of the adminis- 
tration of NWSA to reinstate her, or create a new 
Steering Committee to be at least 50% women of col- 
or, or to address any of the grievances of the Women 
of Color Caucus was compounded by its refusal to 
inform the membership of NWSA of any of its deci- 
sions or problems regarding racism. 

When it was crystal clear that nothing would change, 
the Women of Color Caucus rose as one and walked out 
of an NWSA plenary chanting, “This is our response to 
racism!” They vowed to constitute themselves “as a tru- 
ly democratic body giving voice to women of color from 
all races, nationalities and perspectives from around the 
world.” As one very angry Black woman said, if the 
Women of Color Caucus’s demands are not met, “We 
will bleach this organization!” 

REVOLUTIONARY ROOTS ABANDONED 

What makes the continuing racism of NWSA deeply 
disgusting is the revolutionary beginnings of that organ- 
ization. NWSA always considered itself the “intellectual 
arm of the Women’s Liberation Movement” and has 
prided itself on being multi-dimensional. As the press 
release from “The Former Women of Color Caucus, 
NWSA” pointed out, “Our break from NWSA is indeed 
unfortunate, given that it is an organization that claims 
to be feminist and which advertises that ‘it owes its ex- 
istence to the movement for the liberation of all women 
free from all the ideologies and institutions that have 
consciously or unconsciously oppressed and exploited 
some for the advantage of others.’ ” 

These were supposed to be the principles that gov- 
erned NWSA. Why weren’t they carried through? 
Could it be that the NWSA leadership, as well as 
some of its members, don’t want to fight for those 
principles? Do they consider them utopian? Has the 
NWSA administration accepted the ground of this al- 
ienating, racist, sexist society, rather than taking on 
the challenge to transform it? In short, has NWSA 
become a giant private enclave to women in acade- 
mia — most of them white — who just want to make it 
big in the university and perhaps dabble in women’s 
studies on the side or use it to further their own ca- 
reers? 

NWSA has moved so fax from its beginnings in the 
Women’s Liberation Movement that the leadership re- 
fuses to let its own membership in on any of the prob- 
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lems or decisions of the organization. When the Nation- 
al Director got up to try and defend herself, she rev- 
ealed just how far NWSA had traveled from any 
revolutionary roots by saying, “I want an organization 
where debate and decisions are not made in such a 
large forum.” She was booed off the stage. 

RACISM/EUTISM IN NWSA 

So disgusting and dangerous is that attitude that in 
the workshop, “We Shall Remember Women’s Partici- 
pation in the Democracy Movement in China,” one of 
the Chinese presenters said that the leadership of 
NWSA reminded her of the Chinese government. It was 
this workshop that developed a petition demanding an 
assembly for all the membership to discuss the racism 
of NWSA. The NWSA administration would allow no 
such meeting. 

That NWSA does represent where a segment of the 
women’s movement is, can be seen in the discussion 
going on in these pages. In the June 1990 issue of News 
& Letters, Black writer and activist Gloria Joseph 
wrote in disgust of Vivian Gomick’s self-absorbed article 
in the April 15 New York Times Magazine titled “Who 
Says We Haven’t Made a Revolution?” Gloria Joseph 
wrote in part: 

"The new beginnings should have been an active 
part of the WLM (Women’s Liberation Movement) 20 
years ago. From the onset of the second wave of 
feminism it was obvious that the direction of the 
movement was designed to exclude certain women. 
For the past 20 years Black women and a scattering 
of white women have been crying out for the need to 
examine the role of working class and Black women 
in history, in order to write philosophy for the pres- 
ent.”* 

Those “new beginnings” in the struggle for freedom 
are long overdue. This is our movement. The pages of 
News & Letters are open to continue this very impor- 
tant discussion. 

* Gloria Joseph wrote in response to an essay by Olga Domanski, “A 
Look at 20 Years: Women’s Liberation and the Search for New Begin- 
nings.” To receive a copy of Domanski’s essay and responses from Glo- 
ria Joseph, Vivian Gomick and Maya Morrison, send $1.00 to News & 
Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605. 

Lesbians & Gays march 

New York, N.Y. — On Sunday, June 24, I was one 
of an estimated 200;000 marchers, representing approxi- 
mately 300 different groups, in the 21st Annual Gay and 
Lesbian Pride March. Throngs of spectators estimated 
at 120,000 cheered, applauded and waved placards for 
our march from Columbus Circle down Fifth Avenue, 
through Greenwich Village — a proud, loving, vibrant 
commemoration of Homosexual Rights. 

Some marchers responded to a small group of protest 
signs — “Perverts,” “I shall not allow science to find a 
cure for AIDS,” “Excommunication Now” — with cries of 
“Shame, Shame” and “You should fear the hate in your 
souls, not the love in our hearts.” 

We experienced a dramatic and sad moment of si- 
lence (punctuating the otherwise animated, music-ing 
atmosphere) holding our hands aloft with our pink 
wrist bands, inscribed with names of friends, com- 
rades and lovers who had died of AIDS. I was deeply 
moved with the notion and sense of "Total Freedom” 
(actually one of the banners). 

This “largest so far” of Gay and Lesbian Pride 
Marches felt like a New Beginning. Here are the many 
thousands of us — Gays, Lesbians and supporters — creat- 
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mg a personal and mass cohesiveness. Here is a small 
revolution against decades and centuries of discrimina- 
tion, oppression and persecution. 

This is a clear statement of the concrete and a sym- 
phony of cognition. Blacks, Hispanics and others pro- 
claimed pride — not only in their sexual identity — but ra- 
cially and nationally. As one of the banners read: “We 
dare to be different.” We all dared — Heterosexuals as 
well as Homosexuals — to march and speak and act 
against the social order and for liberation. 

— Sheila G. 

Support feminist center 

Boston, Mass. — On June 7, red balloons, carrying 
the message “Support a Women’s Center,” broke up the 
sea of black-gowned Harvard University graduates and 
revealed that antiquated ideas and institutions persist in 
more than quaint traditions of Latin oration and songs 
at the commencement of the most prestigious university 
in the U.S. Besides balloons the Undergraduate-Gradu- 
ate Women’s Center Committee also passed out bright 
red flyers outlining a ten-year effort to create a wom- 
en’s center and the lack of support by Radcliffe College 
President Lynda S. Wilson. 

Because “we tried to work within the administration 
all year and got nowhere,” as one Committee member 
put it, the Committee began a petition drive just days 
before school ended and collected over 1,000 signatures. 
They will resume their work in the fall and have urged 
alumnae to support their* efforts. , 

The students want a Women’s Center to coordinate 
resources, be a base for politics, advocacy and social 
change and create community among all women: stu- 
dents, faculty and staff at Radcliffe College and Har- 
vard University. 

' ‘ —Radcliffe alumna 


I Global women's meeting | 

New York, N. Y. — The presence of over 1,800 
women from all over the world, including hundreds 
from the Third World, made the 4th International In- 
terdisciplinary Congress on Women held at Hunter Col-, 
lege June 3-7, quite an exciting experience. At a time 
when women’s studies and women’s daily struggles seem 
increasingly far apart in this country, what impressed 
me the most about this conference was the attention to 
social change that pervaded many sessions. 

A panel on “International Unionization and Women,” 
for example, brought together academics and activists 
from several different countries reporting on: Asian 
women working in the. electronics and garment industry 
in California, Korean women workers at the Tandy Cor- 
poration in the export zone, and Palestianian women’s 
wage labor since the intifada. 

The one formal plenary session, "Progress of Patri- 
archy with New Faces? Women and the East Europe- 
an Revolutions,” brought home that even this kind of 
international context does not resolve the tensions 
within women’s studies and the women’s movement 
regarding the meaning of liberation. 

Suzanna Szelenyi, a 24-year-old newly elected to the 
Hungarian parliament, traced the genesis and growth of 
her Federation of Young Democrats, but admitted that 
it still has no platform on women’s issues. Olga Lipoz- 
skaya from Russia, critiqued Gorbachev’s glasnost. She 
described the rise of violence against women, on the one 
hand, and the emergence of small women’s organiza- 
tions, on the other. And Petra Kelly, the West German 
Greens leader, brought out ominous aspects of German 
reunification such as unemployment, racism, increased 
militarization, and curtailed abortion rights. 

A dispute immediately erupted during the discus- 
sion, when some of the Third World women present 
expressed anger over the speech by the American 
commentator, Joanne Landy. A Palestinian woman 
attacked the chauvinism she saw in the call to "aid,” 
rather than have solidarity with, the East Europeans. 
A U.S. feminist, Blanche Weisen Cooke, demanded 
discussion on how the warming of East/ West rela- 
tions will hurt Third World liberation movements. 

But no speaker critiqued the “free market economy” 
being pursued now and none of the speakers voiced a 
need to uproot the state-capitalism which had prevailed 
under the name Communism. Therefore the pathways 
posed for women involved a liberal humanism without 
revolution, and without asking, “What is genuine Marx- 
ism?” Ultimately, this is what separated the panel from 
liberation movements in the Third World, or in any 
country where women’s liberation has raised deep no- 
tions of freedom. — Laurie Cashdan 



by Mary Jo Grey 


Despite growing national support for a woman’s free- 
dom to choose, two recent government actions tear 
away more of our long-fought-for rights. On June 25, 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that states can force 
teen-age women to notify both parents before obtaining 
an abortion — regardless of whether the parents have 
ever lived with her, have custody of her, or are even 
abusive. One day later, the Louisiana legislature out- 
lawed all abortions, except those necessary to save the 
life of the mother. 

* * * 

More than 800 women workers in Thailand are on 
strike against the Par Garment Company for shutting 
down the factory rather than improve poor working 
conditions. The women — most from 17-25 years-old — 
had sent a petition to management demanding: more se- 
cure employment, higher wages (daily pay is less than 
$3), health care service, transportation, dropping the 
ban on trade unions, better ventilation and sufficient 
drinking water. 

— Information from Asia Link 

* * * 

More than two-thirds of the student body of Yale Uni- 
versity Law School in New Haven, Conn., have signed a 
petition demanding that feminist legal theorists be hired 
as full time faculty members. Drafted by the Students 
for Feminist Scholars, the petition cited the need for 
women teachers to “affirm the viewpoints and experi- 
ences of women of color, of lesbians, married women, 
woman with children, and all women in this communi- 
ty-” N . 

Information firomGay Community News 

* * * 

Education for women is under attack by women-hating 
government and religious leaders. The Japanese Finance 
Minister’s suggestion that the government rethink its 
policy of promoting college education for women be- 
cause it contributes to lowering the birth rate, was met 
by ‘‘Wrong fury among Japanese women.” In Pakistan, 
80 Islamic clerics publicly condemned all education for 
womjen except in “Islamic texts and roles.” They ponti- 
ficated that: “a woman must not go out without her 
husband’s permission; laugh when speaking; wear per- 
furag;, apeak .tq strangers;, look, ,at men, with ‘a, sexual 
sense,’ or wear clothing that rustles.” 
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A worker’s alternative in Mexico 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from an inter- 
view we conducted in Mexico with organizers in the Au- 
thentic Front of Workers (FAT), which defines itself as 
“a national organization of working men and women, 
united, plural, democratic, independent.’’ It is both a 
trade union and a socio-political organization. 

' Mexico City , Mexico— Since 1982 we have had 
major social problems resulting from the devaluation of 
the peso. Conditions began to worsen in Mexico due to 
the drop in the price of oil, corruption within Mexico 
and anti-Mexican attitudes among the powerful coun- 
tries who have been taking Mexico’s natural resources. 
Since 1982 wages have dropped, there has been a lack 
of work, and international debt has skyrocketed. 

MODERNIZATION AND MISERY 

The malnutrition of children and youth in Mexico is 
even worse than in Brazil. From the presidency of De la 
Madrid forward all have pursued a project of “modern- 
ization.” But developing this project on an international 
level has meant the exploitation of natural and human 
resources, all in the interests of the capitalists without 
concern for the social cost to the people of Mexico. 

There is a dissatisfaction on the part of workers with 
regard to their wages. They demand respect for their 
dignity as human beings, for the collectivity of the mas- 
ses as expressed in the factory, in the schools, in the 
streets. The government reacted to these demands by 
developing an economiCTSact signed by business leaders 
and by the supposed representatives of the people. The 
most recent pact is an extension of the pact of 1987. 
Each new pact is further removed from the people. 

At this date the decisions for the future of Mexico 
[ are determined by 300 men: the government, and the 
I capitalists who corrupt and manipulate the union 
leaders and the organization of unions. 

Today, in 1990, to ask for work that is guaranteed is 
a revolutionary demand; to demand the minimum to 
I support your family is a revolutionary demand. 

FORMED AS ALTERNATIVE 

The FAT, formed in response to the dissatisfaction of 
workers as expressed in tbe schools, the factories, and 
the streets, was an alternative to the so-called workers’ 
groups which are co-opted by the government and busi- 
nesses. A group of people decided to start a true work- 
ers’ union, run by and for workers. We call ourselves 
the Authentic Workers Front. 

It is now a national workers’ organization which pro- 
vides information and support and helps form unions in 
, a variety of sectors. Our concept of work is broader 
than just industrial labor, and includes the agricultural 
worker as well as the housewife, who is an essential 
participant in production since her labor in the home 

Meatpackers and 
' public as guinea pigs 

Oxford, England — Mad cow disease is ravaging 
Britain’s cattle herds. The government has taken some 
? measures to lessen the risk. The processing of sheep of- 
fal into cattle feed (believed to be the origins of the dis- 
ease) has been banned, as has the use of cattle brains, 
spinal column and intestines for human consumption. 
Infected animals must be slaughtered, and the carcasses 
burned. 

Now the agricultural minister, John Gummer, is 
trying to convince everyone that “British beef is per- 
fectly safe.” The truth is that there is an unknown de- 
gree of risk to workers in meat-processing and to con- 
' sumers. It’s not even known whether the disease is car- 
ried by a virus or some other organism. We don’t know 
whether humans can get the disease, or whether meat is 
made safe by cooking. 

Meat processing workers should get the best objective 
scientific advice and insist on adequate health and safe- 
ty precautions. The same goes for the meat-eating pub- 
lic. Instead, the Tory government is serving up propa- 
ganda aimed at securing the meat industry profits. 

If I ever write in praise of Margaret Thatcher, you 
will recognize the first symptoms... 

— Richard Bunting 

Tied to hospital clock 

Los Angeles, Cal — I have recently graduated 
from college and entered the labor field as a medical 
worker in a hospital. Albeit not a production or factory 
job, I still have felt capitalism rear its ugly head ever 
more forcibly over my life. 

I work against numbers daily. Our quality of work is 
surely measured, but on a day-to-day basis it’s the 
quantity that counts. Productivity is key. To keep the 
numbers up, one cannot “waste” time in talking with 
patients who may just be frightened and in need of 
someone to take the time to talk with them, as they 
face the frightening medical delivery system. 

We are discouraged from seeking fellow employees 
with whom to talk, as we too face the frightening re- 
ality of this medical delivery system. Almost as if 
tied to the machines of automation, we are tied to 
the hands of the clock, and how that translates into 
dollars for the company. We are "encouraged” to 
pass our time in chargeable activities. 

“Overworked” is no longer judged by how frazzled 
and stressed employees become by trying to see so 
many patients in one day. Rather, only if the numbers 
sl}ow you are .correct in your claim can opening another 
position bfe Considered, irtfl thus your workload becomes 
• more manageable. —Woman' health care Worker 


keeps the workers physically able to do their jobs, and 
since she also depends on their income. 

The FAT originators proposed as a primary goal the 
development of the workers towards an understanding 
of their reality: the situation in their country, the roles 
of the government, the businessmen and the means of 
production, the roles assigned to work and the workers, 
so as to study, analyze, discuss and come up with pro- 
posals for change. 

We ask: What is the union? What is its function? 
How do we work out its structural function, as well 
as its class role in a capitalist society? And how else 
can workers develop besides petitioning for higher 
wages? Now that is not enough. After a strike 
against a factory owner who has not paid his work- 
ers, he may abandon the factory. So the workers ap- 
propriate the factory and materials, and take over 
production. So now we are involved in helping work- 
ers administer factories and money in cooperatives 
in addition to union work. 

We also work with the “colonias,” or shantytowns, 
who represent themselves in struggles for land to live 
on and for funding to rent and build “homes” with elec- 
tricity and possibly some running water. And we work 
with the campesinos, who are also trying to maintain a 
stable place to live and work. 

Each group we work with has its own structure and 
way of coming to conclusions regarding its own particu- 
lar concerns. The idea is always for them to develop 
“from below.” We propose to transform this society to 
one that is more just, more humane, and more demo- 
cratic, one that is socialist and self-directed. 


Now off the press directly from Mexico 



the new expanded Spanish edition of 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s 


Marxism and Freedom 

$10 

order from News & Letters 


Pepperoni with extra sweat 

Chicago, III. — The new plant manager at Eckrich 
plant #6 in Chicago held meetings with each depart- 
ment after he arrived. He told us that this facility could 
not make it as a hot dog plant, but that we had to 
“prove ourselves worthy” before the company would be 
willing to introduce new product lines here. 

He said he would establish goals for each department 
and, when we met or exceeded the goal, we would be 
rewarded with pizza lunches, chicken and ribs, maybe 
even t-shirts or sweat shirts. The goal set for the bun- 
size line was 72,000 pounds in an eight-hour shift or 706 
boxes per hour. 

At the same time a number of the people on the bun- 
size line, as well as some of the maintenance men, were 
arguing that the line would run better if we slowed it 
down. Someone must have heard us, because the speed 
was turned down, and we did have fewer breakdowns, 
jam-ups and bad packages. The machine ran more con- 
tinuously, and we started exceeding 700 boxes for two, 
three or four hours per shift. People were exhausted. 

That intensification of labor wasn’t enough for Eck- 
rich, though. The amount of meat scheduled for each 
day was increased and, with that, the speed of the ma- 
chine inched upward again. The number of breakdowns, 
jam-ups and bad packages, and the amount of time re- 
quired to clean up the mess at the end of the night also 
increased. 

The first shift exceeded the goal by more than 3,000 
pounds one Friday, the first day that the speed of the 
line was raised again. The company thinks: if they can 
do it one day for pizza, they can do it every day. But 
we can’t — not under these conditions. And some of us 
think we’re fools for even trying. ' ' ’ ‘ K ‘ * 

' ' ' * ' ‘ — Frustrated Eckrichjwdrker 
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(continued from page 1) 

Where is the help from the union officials when these 
things are going on? To most workers they are nothing 
but bureaucratic leeches who also offer “to guide us,” 
yet all they are doing is slicking the dues directly froin, 
us to maintain their bureaucratic ways. We don’t heed 
this type of “guidance.” 

TWO WORLDS IN EACH COUNTRY 

Under “Automation and the Scientist-Philosopher,” 
Dunayevskaya points out that each country was and is 
divided into two worlds. In one world are those that 
have taken the creative power of science and have 
turned it into tools of destruction such as automation in 
the work place, where the machine is the destroyer of 
workers, and the nuclear arsenal of the state, where 
weapons are the destroyer of the planet. And of course 
in the other world are the people who have no control 
over this horrible situation. 

And yet we still have scientist-philosophers, like the 
Norbert Wiener Dunayevskaya wrote about, who still 
look to pure science for a way out of this man-made 
threat, but do not look to all of humanity to lead us 
from the destruction that only a few have created. 

Again, from my own personal experience, I have 
felt the degradation of working for a machine that 
allows no time for enjoying life. As well, everyone 
has the threat of nuclear destruction on their minds. 

The section of Dunayevskaya’s article subtitled “Atti- 
tudes to Automation” reads like today because you still 
have intellectual bureaucrats telling us that automation 
is safe and beneficial to the economy while workers still 
know that automation is unsafe and detrimental to all 
who must work with it. 

Dunayevskaya is positively right when she states that 
the road against bureaucracy is the wrong road if it 
doesn’t include the concrete attitudes of workers and all 
mankind along with the intellectuals. 

• 

by Eugene Ford 

In May, 20,000 Hyundai shipyard workers in South 
Korea went on a sit-down strike to protest the jailing of 
three labor leaders. It lasted for three days until 
crushed by the military. Workers then took to the 
streets in protest. The movement spread to the nearby 
Hyundai auto plant, where more than 20,000 demon- 
strated their solidarity with the shipyard workers. 

The battle being waged by workers in South Korea 
brings to mind the type of struggle it took to organize 
the CIO in this country. But as high a point as the 
building of the CIO was in the 1930s, something allowed 
labor to slip backwards after World War II. 

Looking at labor at the beginning of the 1990s, 
both at a high point like South Korea and at the dif- 
ficulties faced here in the U.S. after a decade of 
Reaganism, made me appreciate very much Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s article on "State-capitalism and the 
bureaucrats.” Her section called "Intellectuals and 
Union Bureaucrats” illuminated the capitalists’ push 
to control workers’ thinking through intellectuals. 

The intellectuals graduated to become bureaucrats for 
a state machine; these intellectuals became “prize fight- 
ers” to defend capital against labor. The labor bureau- 
crats tried to beat back labor, and make the worker 
submit to the drive for production, as if progress only 
meant more and more production to keep up with the 
competition. In truth all that speed-up meant working 
yourself out of a job. 

With the Great Depression and the coming of the age 
of state-capitalism the intellectual was transformed 
“from the sphere of culture and consumption to that of 
plan and production.” But in the 1930s one had the re- 
volt of the “worker with thoughts of his own to resolve 
the totality of the modern crisis through workers' con- 
trol of production.” This took on many organizational 
forms with the CIO, with “spontaneous actions centered 
at the point of production.” 

UNION VS. WORKERS’ CONTROL 

By the 1950s with the development of automation, 
the union bureaucrat ignored the voice of the rank and 
file, and joined with the bosses in helping to control 
workers and to take any control of production out of 
their hands. The labor bureaucrats have used “water to 
put out the fire” of any new labor movement by the 
rank and file which would threaten their positions. 

This retrogression by the union is reflected in how 
the company has transformed the strike, a weapon used 
for labor, into a weapon to defeat labor in the 1980s. 
Management has strike-breaking scabs lined up to re- 
place striking workers, and with the same blow tries to 
get rid of the union for good. 

In the 1980s and now the 1990s this has meant ac- 
cepting no-strike pledges, two and three-tier wage sys- 
tems, extension of the length of the working day that 
locks many workers permanently out of jobs. 

Today, there is a need for labor to create new or- 
ganizational beginnings. But it is not just a new form 
of organization that has to be created, but a battle of 
ideas has to be waged in the labor movement today, 
because militant action alone is not enough. We need 
to create ground for defending the voice of labor, a 
voice which is seldom heard. 

This battle of ideas has to be against the old union 
bureaucrats who do not recognize the power of workers’ 
thoughts. It needs to be waged together with a different 
kind of intellectual who has not become a bureaucrat — 
intellectuals who want to join with workers in waging a 
battle of ideas, trying tp . create -a vision, a philosophy 
that can help to create 'new organizational beginnings 
that woitft be allowed to fall backwards. 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The letter printed below was written by 
Raya Dunayevskaya to Charles Denby on May 5, 1981 — 
Marx's birthday. This discussion of “beginning the part of 
the book on Marx in 1841” follows her intensive 1980-81 
research and writing on Marx’s 1841 doctoral thesis for 
what became Chapter 9 of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution*. It 
is included in the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection in the 
form in which it was first published in News & Letters in 
June, 1981, as Dunayevskaya’s “Theory /Practice” column 
(microfilm #7476) titled “A 1981 view of Marx’s 1841 dia- 
lectic.” Some of Dunayevskaya’s research notes on Marx’s 
1841 thesis are included in the Supplement to the Raya 
Dtmayevskaya Collection (#14447-14466). 

Charles Denby was editor of News & Letters and au- 
thor of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal. 
Much of the three-decades-long dialogue between Dunayev- 
skaya and Denby, including their 1953 discussions of the 
meaning of Stalin’s death — written up by Dunayevskaya as 
“Then and Now” (#2184) — is also included in the Collec- 
tion. 

May 5, 1981 

Dear CD: 

I’d like to discuss with you the reason for my begin- 
ning the part of the book on Marx in 1841 rather than 
1843. The latter is the usual starting point for analyzing 
Marxism since that is the year Marx broke from bour- 
geois society. I find the year 1841 especially exciting be- 
cause there we see Marx as a revolutionary before ever 
he developed a totally new body of ideas — a whole new 
continent of thought and of revolution we know as 
Marx’s Marxism. We become witness to him speaking to 
himself so to speak. In preparing his doctoral thesis on 
ancient Greek philosophy, specifically Epicurus and De- 
mocritus, we become witness to the fact that, despite 
his erudition and concentration on Greek philosophy, 
what preoccupies him is the reality of Germany, 1840, 
the great irresolvable contradiction between Hegel’s Ab- 
solute Idea and Prussian reality. 

TO THE EXTENT to which 1841 was mentioned 
at all by Marxists, it was simply to show that, even in 
the realm of thought and even when Marx himself was 
still a Hegelian, he “deviated” from Hegel’s analysis of 
those Greek philosophers. What, however, is of the es- 
sence, as his Notebooks rather than just the thesis 
show, is truly phenomenal: Marx is actually probing 
heretofore unprobed depths of consciousness as well as 
of reality: 

“While philosophy has sealed itself off to form a con- 
summate, total world.... The world confronting a philos- 
ophy total in itself is therefore a world tom apart... He 
who does not acknowledge this historical necessity must 
be consistent and deny that men can live at all after a 
total philosophy.” (p.491) 1 

Naturally, it isn’t Epicurus and Democritus that in- 
terests us, but how Marx, in writing on that, was having 

* A new edition of this work is being published by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press in 1991. 

1. Both the Notebooks and the doctoral thesis on Epicurus 
and Democritus are quoted from Karl Marx, Frederick En- 
gels: Collected Works, Volume I, International Publishers, 
1975. The disparity in the pages in these two works is due to 
the fact that, whereas the thesis, pp. 25-108, appears in Sec. 1, 
the Preparatory Materials, i.e., Notebooks (pp. 403-515) do not 
appear till the end of the volume. 


Marx’s 1841 thesis as a 
philosophic new beginning 



Karl Marx in his student years. 

his eyes fixed on and opposing the German reality of 
his day. As a young Hegelian he is asking himself: 
where is humanity heading? And it is this which leads 
him to the conclusion to break with the bourgeoisie as 
he begins his stmggle against Prussian censorship, and 
feels the urgency to oppose the status quo. He starts to 
engage in “Ruthless criticism of all that exists, ruthless 
in the sense that the criticism is neither afraid of its 
own results nor of confronting the powers that be.” 

Clearly, what is tugging at the young Marx in reality 
and in thought is something in the air — revolution. The 
key word for the young Marx is history. The contempo- 
rary history which was pulling at the student Marx was 
in his thesis stated as if it were only the history of 
thought, but the non-muted form in which it was es- 
pressed in his so-called Notebooks makes it clear that it 
was actual history — the crisis in contemporary Germany 
in reality as well as in thought. And because that was 
so, it was both Hegel and the Left Hegelians (of whom 
he was one) that Marx was breaking from. His point 
was that it is insufficient simply to show that the mas- 
ter (Hegel) had accommodated himself to reactionary 
reality. One must analyze the accommodation not mere- 
ly to expose it, but in order thereby to discover the ina- 
dequacy of the philosophical principle which compelled 
that accommodation. Only in that wav could the cri- 


As the East European Communist regimes disintegrate... 

As the Russian Empire begins to unravel... 

...Take a journey through the Archives of Raya Dunayevskaya 

The one Marxist philosopher who both anticipated the four-decade long struggle against state- 
capitalism calling itself Communism and who projected a challenge to the freedom movements 
to work out the unity of philosophy and revolution. 


Follow her studies on the nature of the Rus- 
sian economy unseparated from her discovery 
of Marx’s “Humanist Essays :” 

• Russia as State-Capitalist Society (1942- 
3, 1947); The original historical analysis, 
based on an exhaustive study of conditions 
of labor and Russia’s first five-year Plans. 
(See The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
VoL 7, #4760.) 

• Labor and Society (1941); the essay in- 
tended as the introduction to her state-capi- 
talist analysis, which was rooted in Marx’s 
Capital and in what later became known as 
Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays. (See The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, VoL I, #87). 

Her tracing of the remits in East Europe 
unseparated from the working out of a philo- 
sophic expression of freedom: 

• The Beria Purge (1953); Dunayevskaya’s 
analysis of the changes in Russia following 
Stalin’s death, which concludes, "we have 
reached the beginning of the end of Russian 
totalitarianism.” (See The Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection, Vol. HI, #2200.) 


• "State-Capitalism and the East Europe- 
an Revolts” in Philosophy and Revolution 
(1973); traces out the dialectic of revolt 
from East Germany, 1953, to the Hungarian 
Revolution, 1956, to Prague Spring, 1968, 
and Poland’s 1970 revolt. 

Her writings of the 1980s on state-capitalism’s 
degeneracy: 

• "Andropov’s Ascendency reflects final 
stage of state-capitalist degeneracy” (1982);, 
Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the rise to pow- 
er of Gorbachev’s mentor, Andropov. (See 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. XI, 
#7411.) 

• "A Post-World War H View of Marx’s 
Humanism, 1843-83; Marxist Humanism, 
1950s-1980s”; (1987); Dunayevskaya’s retro- 
spective-perspective of the movements from 
practice and from theory of the post-World 
War H age. (See Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13, #11588.) 
Write to News & Letters for a listing of librar- 
ies holding her Archives, as well as for information 
on how to get the library in your area to order 
them. 


tique produce an advance in knowledge which would 
create the possibility of a new beginning. 

MARX HELD THAT because Hegel’s philosophy 
wasn’t the unity of reason and reality which it claimed 
to be — the present period of crisis revealed the total di- 
remption of the two separate totalities. Reality and 
Reason confronted each other hostily: “This duality of 
philosophical self-consciousness appears finally as a dou- 
ble trend, each side utterly opposed to the other.” (p. 
86 ) 

Discerning the inadequacy in both Hegel and the 
Young Hegelians, Marx was heading, his Notebooks re- 
veal, toward both attacking philosophy and opposing re- 
ality. He . turned first to a search for what he called a 
new “energizing principle,” as he wrote: “It is a psycho- 
logical law that the theoretical mind, once liberated in 
itself, turns into practical energy.. .but the practice of 
philosophy is itself theoretical. It is the critique that 
measures the individual existence by the essence, the 
particular reality by the Idea.” (p. 85) 

The question that Marx kept asking himself is: where 
and how to begin anew both in philosophy and in trying 
to transform reality. The newjbeginning that Marx had 
worked out over the next two to three years was noth- 
ing short of a whole new continent of thought and of 
revolution. For, as he left the academic world and be- 
came a journalist, a revolutionary journalist, he was at 
once engaged both in battles with Prussian censorship 
and the legal system, specifically the laws on wood 
theft, taking, instead, the part of the rebellious peas- 
ants. Just as revolutionary journalism led to a break 
with the bourgeoisie and its state, so the Philosophic- 
Economic Essays led in 1844 to a new world view — “a 
new Humanism” — and a new concept of revolution — 
proletarian revolution. 

WHAT I FOUND most exciting about that year, 
1841, is to see the idea while it is germinating rather 
than when it is already a conclusion. The process of 
breaking, moreover, is what shows, at one and the same 
time, what is old and what is new-born, not as just “in- 
fluences,” but discontinuous with old: the great divide 
in historic age. And what sets off one age from another 
both as birth-time of history and of philosophy are 
those breaking-points of departure from old which point 
to the direction forward. 

It is true that Marx would not work out that new be- 
ginning until he had broken with bourgeois society as 
he had already in 1841 broken with religion and Prus- 
sian i censorship, and until he discerned the working 
class as Subject. But, philosophically, there is no doubt 
where he was headed, as he contrasted practice to theo- 
ry and developed his most original interpretation of 
praxis. That was to remain his unique category for 
breaking both with “idealism” and “materialism.” 

Finally, can I confide in you something that may 
sound fantastic: may I ask you whether you see any re- 
lationship between the questions that preoccupied Marx 
in 1841 to what has been happening in our age in the 
early years of the 1950s? You remember, I am sure, two 
very different events in the early 1950s that would dis- 
close, at one and the same time, the new-stage of prod- 
uction — Automation — and a new stage of cognition, 
whether that be the break I saw in the Absolute Idea 
as reflecting not just a movement from theory, but a 
movement from practice that was itself a form of theo- 
ry, something as seemingly simple as your own life’s 
story which you called Indignant Heart and which ac- 
tually was pointing to a new stage of Black conscious- 
ness that was soon to be revealed in the Montgomery 
BuS Boycott. Well, it happened that in this year’s lec- 
ture tour, when I spoke on the book and on the year 
1841, I was asked by Iranian and Latin American revo- 
lutionaries about those early 1950s when, on the one 
hand, U.S. imperialism was acting in a most brutal im- 
perialist way by bringing back the Shah in Iran, and 
causing a counter-revolution in Guatemala; and, on the 
other hand, there was a second, revolutionary USA, 
which today’s revolutionaries wished to get a feeling 
about. 

Let’s discuss that when we begin the pre-plenary dis- 
cussions next month, O.K.? 

Yours, 

Raya 
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t put it in The New York Times of May 2, 1990, “Similar 
1 alliances have been made before. The great Austrian 
Chancellor, Mettemich, for example, thought it best to 
■ restrain Alexander of Russia by allying with him. It is 
! no secret that among France's motives for joining 
NATO was a desire to keep a watch on Germany.” 

While Bush and Gorbachev have a common interest 
in supporting each other in an ideological struggle to 
stave-off a real revolutionary leap toward a new human 
society, they remain competitors in the struggle for 
world domination. This is especially seen on the ques- 
tion of Germany, which is again back at the center of 
world political alignments. Bush continues to try to 
move the markers that have divided Europe since 
World War II further East, by insisting on a reunited 
Germany becoming a full member of a NATO dominat- 
ed by the U.S. Gorbachev has resisted the inclusion of 
Germany in any such NATO, but the depth of his crises 
at home weakens his hand. The unsettled nature of the 
German question has prompted the superpowers and 
their European allies to plan an ever- 
growing series of meetings and mini- 
summits throughout the summer. 

Only six months ago, it looked as if 
the masses of East Europe would 
make Revolution the determinant in 
the heart of Europe. By today, how- 
ever, it is the rulers who are taking 
the initiative in trying to re-shape the 
map of Europe. It compels a serious 
look at what happened to those East 
European revolts. 

During the height of the East Euro- 
pean revolts of last Fall, the masses 
held up banners reading, “Poland 10 
| -years, Hungary 10 months. East Ger- 
many 10 weeks, Czechoslovakia 10 
days.” It was a profound expression of 
how fast the Idea of Freedom moves in 
our age. But what is also true is how 
much earlier the contradictions within 
the movements emerge today, and how 
| fast the rulers move to exploit them before the revolu- 
tion has even had the chance to complete its first act. 

Thus, Romania’s revolt at first looked to be the most 
I uncompromising of all, precisely because so much blood 
had to be spilled to bring down the Ceausescu dictator- 
l ship. Yet, within a mere two weeks, the former cronies 
of Ceausescu in the National Salvation Front gained 
j control of the revolution. These de-Stalinized Stalinists 
have solidified their power even more since the recent 
! elections, brutally attacking any who challenge Iliescu’s 
i dictatorial rule. 

Or take East Germany, where barely had new forms 
I of organization of dissidents, factory workers, women 
[ and youth, been formed which galvanized the movement 
j that brought down the Berlin Wall, than all the old po- 
I litical tendencies rushed in from the West, hijacking the 
revolution before the indigenous forces even had a 
chance to unfurl a new banner of liberation. 

Even in Czechoslovakia, where unlike East Germany 
and Romania the genuine dissidents came to power, 
many questions about where that revolt has led are 
being raised, now that some Civic Forum leaders are 
pointing to Poland’s rush into “free-market capitalism” 
as their goal. It took 10 years for state-capitalism to get 
Solidarity to assume responsibility for the very system 
Polish workers have been fighting against for over 40 
years. By 1990, it takes but months for the capitalists 
t to convince the new semi-independent states of East 
Europe to do the same. 

It seems utterly fantastic that anyone could con- 
sider Poland today as any "vision” of the future, giv- 
en the devastating deterioration in living and work- 
ing conditions that is so rampant some Polish activ- 
ists are asking, "Will Poland become the Bangladesh 


of Europe?” 2 That anyone could consider this a "vi- 
sion” of the future, has everything to do with revolu- 
tionaries becoming so weighed down with conscious- 
ness of technological backwardness, and so impa- 
tient with mass creativity and the working out of a 
philosophy of revolution, that they turn to one of the 
two poles of world capital as the way out. 

This is what all too many are falling prey to today, 
from Poland to Czechoslovakia, and from East Ger- 
many to Hungary. It is living testimony to the power of 
an ideology — the ideology of the “self-limiting revolu- 
tion.” 

The idea of a “self-limiting revolution” was first artic- 
ulated at the height of Poland’s revolutionary upsurge 
of 1981, by Jacek Kuron. Kuron, then an opposition 
leader, argued that the threat of Russian military inter- 
vention meant the movement had to place limits on the 
means by which it struggled for a new society, by mod- 
erating the radicalism of its demands. Raya Dunayev- 
skaya hit out at once against this idea, writing, “Be- 
cause [Kuron] had departed from Marxism and had no 


philosophy of revolution, he came up with the self-para- 
lyzing concept of a ‘self-limiting revolution.’ ” 

Dunayevskaya’s critique of the “self-limiting revolu- 
tion” in the early 1980s was unseparated from her ana- 
lyses of the many new revolutions that had broken out 
as the decade began — Poland, South Africa, Nicaragua, 
Grenada, Iran. It isn’t that any of these revolts were 
lacking in daring or mass creativity; it isn’t that they 
didn’t forge new forms of organization demanding Free- 
dom Now, whether from apartheid or from state-capi- 
talism masquerading as Communism, whether from 
U.S. imperialism or the native ruling class. Rather, 
what Dunayevskaya showed, in exhaustive analyses, 
was how quickly revolution can be transformed into its 
opposite once the mass upsurges are not met by revolu- 
tionaries with a total philosophy of freedom. 

By 1989-90, the philosophic gap looms so large, that 
the idea of a “self-limiting revolution” has taken hold, 
not just in Poland, but in East Europe as a whole. Only 
now, limits aren’t being placed only on the means of 
getting to a new society; all too many are now placing 
limits on the goal itself, the vision of a new human so- 
ciety. It is the Absolute of Freedom that the masses 
keep striving for, that is under attack by today’s retro- 
gressive ideology of the “self-limiting revolution.” 

That the "self-limiting revolution” could become 
the ideological pull in East Europe by 1989-90, is tru- 
ly shocking. It was in East Europe, after all, that a 
new epoch was born in the mid-1950s, when the East 
German revolt of 1953 and Hungarian Revolution of 


2. This statement is from a Polish activist who had read our new Pol- 
ish-language pamphlet, Kapitalizm panstwowy i wschodnioeuropej- 
skie bunty, containing several writings of Raya Dunayevskaya. 


1956 helped pry from the Archives Marx’s now-fa- 
mous "Humanist Essays” of 1844, as the masses hit 
out for total freedom independent of both the Blast 
and the West. 

Raya Dunayevskaya anticipated this drive to total 
freedom with her May 1953, "Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes.” What was new with these Letters was that she 
discerned within Hegel’s Absolutes a dialectic not alone 
in the movement from theory to practice, but also from 
practice to theory. A month later, the East German 
workers’ revolt broke out, shattering the myth of the 
invincibility of Communist totalitarianism. As Dunayev- 
skaya wrote in August 1953, “We have reached the be- 
ginning of the end of Russian totalitarianism.” 3 

For the next 34 years, Dunayevskaya developed a 
philosophy of revolution to meet the challenge of the 
new movements from practice of our era. She called it 
“Marxist-Humanism.” From the moment she founded 
that philosophy, her embrace of the new passions for 
freedom upsurging from below was unseparated from 
projecting the challenge to all the freedom movements 
to work out the unity of philosophy and revolution. Her 
1953 philosophic breakthrough definitely specified, as 
she put it in 1987, that there is a dual movement in the 
Absolute — “the movement from practice that is itself a 
form of theory, and the movement from theory that is 
itself a form of philosophy and revolution.” 4 It signified 
that it takes both the movements from practice and 
from theory, worked out as a unity, as a new begin- 
ning, for the path to a new society to truly unfold. 

The tragedy of the post-World War II era is that the 
post-Marx Marxists of all varieties, as well as non- 
Marxist revolutionaries, failed to meet the new move- 
ments from practice with such a philosophy of revolu- 
tion. The division between theory and practice, and be- 
tween philosophy and organization, was not transcend- 
ed. It left a gaping void in the movements, into which 
has rushed the “self-limiting revolution.” By now, it is a 
veritable world stage of thinking, the form in which ide- 
ological pollution manifests itself today. It is what the 
rulers have been happy to exploit. 

The more this void persists, the more crucial does it 
become to recreate the one philosophy of revolution of 
the post-World War II era which both anticipated the 
East European revolts and issued a challenge to all 
freedom movements to work out a new relation of phil- 
osophy to revolution — Marxist-Humanism. It means 
working out “How to Begin Anew?” on the basis of the 
highest expression of freedom struggle and thought of 
our era. 

Where the philosophic-organizational responsibility 
for working out “How to Begin Anew?” is skipped over, 
all sorts of retrogressive features in thought rush in, 
sucking even would-be revolutionaries into the trap of 
proclaiming that “Marxism is dead” and that we have 
reached the “end of philosophy.” Without taking the 
philosophic-organizational responsibility for filling that 
void, there is no way to avoid the pull of the “self-lim- 
iting revolution” upon ourselves. 

That is why it is so crucial to confront what Raya 
Dunayevskaya projected in her 1984 "Not by Prac- 
tice Alone”: "Marx’s theory of the philosophy of rev- 
olution in permanence, not as an abstraction but as 
the actual concrete [is] needed in order both to be 
armed against being pulled into the world market of 
the whirlpool of capitalism, state as well as private, 
and as requiring a decentralized organization whose 
ground is that continuing 'revolution in perma- 
nence.’ ” 


3. See Dunayevskaya's “The Beria Purge” in The Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection, #2200 and #5214. 

4. This statement, from a letter by Dunayevskaya of Jan. 13, 1987, 
serves as the frontispiece quote to the preface of The Philosophic Mo- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, which contains her “Presentation on Dia- 
lectics of Organization and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987, and her 1953 
“Letters on Hegel's Absolutes.” 



II. Economic Reality and Ideology in the Age of State-Capitalism 


“The fundamental error of those who assume that 
a single capitalist society is not governed by the 
same laws as a society composed of private property- 
owning capitalists lies in a failure to realize that 
what happens in the market is not the cause , but 
the con sequence, of the inherent contradictions of 
the process of production.. ..Our specific single capi- 
talist society has achieved some highly modern fac- 
tories. -but it has not stopped to raise the living 
standards of the masses of Russian workers. It can- 
not. Capital will not allow it. Because of this the 
economy is in constant crisis.” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Marxism and Freedom, pp. 234-5 
The philosophy of revolution that arms us with “the 
actual concrete needed” today is Marxist-H um anism It 
would have been impossible to create without the theo- 
ry of state-capitalism, which Raya Dunayevskaya devel- 
oped in the 1940=. Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the trans- 
formation of the first workers’ state into a state-capital- 
ist society under Stalin’s bloody counter-revolution was 
rooted from the start in the philosophic-economic cate- 
gories of Marx’s Capital and in the humanist concepts 
she discovered in his 1844 “Humanist Essays.” Integral 
to Dunayevskaya’s theory of state-capitalism were the 
forces of revolt fighting its grip. 

By . today, the crises within Russia are so deep that, 
despite all of Bush’s efforts to save Gorbachev, the real 
* question- is whether -anyone oan save - him. In -one re- 
; public after another, the nationalities are demanding jn~ 
l. dependence.- The -miners who last -year -carried -cut the 


first nationwide strike since the Russian Revolution are 
now calling for a new labor union totally independent of 
the party and the government. Most pressing of all, the 
economy is in shambles and everywhere the shelves are 
empty of the most basic goods and foodstuffs. 

Far from the economic crisis being a question of the 
absence of a so-called “free market,” as the pundits to- 
day would have us believe, Dunayevskaya long ago pin- 
pointed the crisis as lying in the relations at the point 
of production — in capitalism’s relentless drive to extract 
the maximum unpaid hours of labor while paying the 
worker the m i n i m um. Think of the empty shelves and 
endless lines in Russia today when you read her analy- 
sis written in 1947: 

"But what produces the 'scarcity of consumers 
goods’? It is not merely the backwardness of the 
economy, since the same backwardness has not pre- 
vented Russia from keeping, approximately, pace 
with advanced capitalist lands in the production of 
means of production. The relationship of means of 
production to means of consumption...and not the 
’scarcity of consumer goods’ is the decisive relation- 
ship. That is so because this relationship is only the 
material reflection of the capitalists’ domination over 
the laborer through the mastery of dead over living 
labor.” * 


While the post-World War II world proved to be the 
age of state-capitalism — which, far from being only a 
“Russian question,” was a world stage — the efforts to 
achieve industrialization through state intervention in 
the economy brought capitalism’s domination of means 
of production over means of consumption to a new ex- 
treme in Russia. Since the 1930s it has meant low living 
standards, pitiful wages, and the veritable destruction of 
the country’s agriculture, whose farms became “factories 
without roofs.” 6 The Russian workers and peasants have 
responded by refusing to fulfill the production norms set 
by the state. The “low productivity” of the Russian 
workers has been the measure of their revolt ever since 
the time of Stalin. 

In face of this, one Russian ruler after another has 
searched for ever-newer ways of squeezing more prod- 
uctivity out of the workers by accumulating capital at 
the expense of living labor. It was true of Khrushchev, 
with his fantastic schemes to “catch up with the West” 
in industrial production. It was true of Brezhnev, with 
his illusion that achieving nuclear parity with the U.S. 
would grant Russia the superpower status its economy 
could not deliver. None of the efforts at “reform from 
(continued on page 6) 


Society. See the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #69-101. See also 
Kevin Anderson’s essay, “The Marcuse-Dunayevskaya Dialogue” in 
Studies in Soviet Thought, 39:89-109, 1990, which discusses the hairier 
one faces with the “absence of a concept of state capitalism.” > 


o. aee dunayevskaya s Russia as State-Capitalist Society (News & 
Letters, 1973) p. 25. Dunayevskaya’s study, "The Nature of the Russian 
.Economy,” ^was first published in the New International, Dec. 1942, 
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above” by the totalitarian rulers proved capable of ex- 
tracting the economy from its crises, precisely because 
they all adhered to the capitalist law of value. 

This is no less true of Gorbachev. His policy of peres- 
troika at first emphasized the need for high-technology, 
new investments in machinofacture and “labor disci- 
pline.” When that failed to raise production, he began 
emphasizing the need for labor and monetary markets. 
That Gorbachev can by now become an advocate of 
“market reforms” hardly contradicts the state-capitalist 
nature of his rule, for there is no class difference be- 
tween state-capitalism and “private” capitalism. Precise- 
ly for that reason, the latest efforts at “reform from 
above” can hardly extract Russia from its crises. 

That Russia is today experiencing an economic cri- 
sis is thus hardly new. What is new in the 1980s is 
the all-important role assumed by ideology, which 
was first set into motion by Gorbachev’s mentor, 
Yuri Andropov, who merged the functions of the 
KGB, head of state, and ideology. Gorbachev has 
taken this to a new height, by changing the content 
of the ruling ideology. Ever since Bukharin-Stalin 
formulated their theory of "socialism in one coun- 
try,” the workers of the USSR have been told to en- 
dure endless hardships and "sacrifices” for the sake 
of building what the rulers called "socialism.” By the 
1980s, the system reached such a state of total de- 
generacy, that Gorbachev was forced to modify the 
old ideology. He now tells the masses to endure end- 
less hardships and "sacrifices” for the sake of build- 
ing a "free market” economy. 

In a word, Gorbachevism has become the Russian 
variant of Reagan ism. This is what underpins Gorba- 
chev’s recent declaration that the Warsaw Pact no long- 
er views the West as its ideological enemy. The “new 
order” Bush and Gorbachev speak of today is, to use 
the words of Marx, “one that proclaims surplus value to 
be (he sole end and aim of humanity.” 

THE "RESTRUCTURED” 

ECONOMY IN THE U.S. 

It is not only the workers of the USSR who are being 
told to “sacrifice” for the sake of a restructured econo- 
my. That is exactly what the workers of the U.S. have 
been told throughout the 1980s. What drove that res- 
tructuring was capitalism’s response to the falling rate 
of prdfit that sharply confronted it with the 1974-75 
economic recession. Capitalism responded with a drive 
to extract ever more unpaid hours of labor, resulting in 
a tidal wave of concession-ridden contracts, homeless- 
ness, erosion of health care and environmental destruc- 
tion. U.S. workers suffered the deepest plunge in living 
standards since World War II; real U.S. wages are now 
at their lowest level since 1960. 

As always, the conditions for Black America far ex- 
ceed the misery of white America, whether that be in 
joblessness, low pay or deteriorating health. The ramp- 
ant racism grows ever-worse as the 1990s begin. There 
is no more glaring proof of that than that Black mortal- 
ity rates are increasing in absolute terms. Even the 
conservative New England Journal of Medicine report- 
ed (Jan. 18, 1990) that mortality rates for those between 
the ages of five and 65 are worse in Harlem than in 
Bangladesh! The Bush administration is trying to cover 
over this unconscionable situation by blaming the plight 
of Black America all on “drug abuse.” 

Black America has no intention of being written 
off at the end of this lethal decade of restructuring. 
Their outpouring during the Mandela tour in every 
part of the country has demonstrated not only their 
anger and opposition to the daily misery the Black 
masses suffer. It also manifests a search for how to 
begin anew their unceasing struggle to uproot this 
dehumanizing system once and for all. 

Dre fact that so many of the Youth have joined in 
these demonstrations is part of this same search. They 
too have felt the blows of Reaganism’s restructuring, 
which has spawned a “two-tiered” system not only in 
the job market but in their schools. The “privatization” 
of education now means the exclusion of working-class 
youth from college, while learning in the public schools 
is made nearly impossible under conditions of over- 
crowding and lack of decent facilities. It has brought 
forth wide-spread protests from elementary school and 
university students alike. 

The Women’s Liberation Movement, too, has seen a 
new surge of opposition to the vicious decade-long on- 
slaught against all the rights they thought they had 
won. That protest has brought about some welcome 
election victories for pro-choice candidates in many 
parts of the country. But when we see that no less than 
82% of the counties in the U.S. already have not a sin- 
gle clinic or hospital that will perform abortions and no 
less than 41 states refuse to pay for abortions for poor 
women, women are asking: What have we won? 

Every aspect of our lives has felt the "restructur- 
ing.” Listen to a meatpacking worker describe the 
changes in his family’s life: "Almost immediately af- 
ter Reagan became President, we began to experi- 
ence a series of layoffs. All the savings we had dis- 
appeared. Leisure time turned into idle time because 
you could only do so much 'without money. Family 
relations were strained because we had a feeling of 
no control over our lives. My wife got a minimum 
wage job just to make ends meet. I got another job 
but had to take a pay cut of 50%. Now we have too 
much work, but still not enough money. We no long- 
er have any time to ourselves. Living with Reaga- 
nomics isn’t living, it’s existing.” 

Even with all these give-backs and concessions, capi- 


talism hasn’t been able to extract itself from the crisis 
which engulfed it with the 1974-75 global recession. De- 
spite the new automation and speed-up, the average 
rates of labor productivity growth were 1.3% in the 
1980s, compared to a 2.8% rate from 1948-73. Nor have 
the 1980s produced any “investment boom”; net invest- 
ments averaged 5% of GNP (Gross National Product) 
since 1982, two percentage points below the average 
from 1948-82. Most important, while the mass of corpo- 
rate profits rose in the 1980s — largely thanks to Reag- 
an’s tax cuts — the rate of profit is lower today than 
even in the 1970s. Whereas corporate profits amounted 
to 11.7% of GNP in 1960, and 6.9% in 1969, today they 
are a paltry 5.3%. 

The capitalists may argue that the rate of profit isn’t 
as crucial a determinant today, since so much of their 
financing comes from massive borrowing. But what does 
all this piling up of massive debt achieve except to put 
off the day of reckoning for capitalism? The debt is the 
only thing that did “boom” in the 1980s — total private 
and public debt rose from $4.7 trillion in 1980 to over 
$13 trillion today. It has led to the high interest rates 
which, combined with Reagan’s deregulations, led to a 
decade of such speculative financial madness as to land 
us in the Savings & Loan disaster. The Stanford Law 
and Policy Review estimated that the S&L crisis will 
end up costing the taxpayers $1.4 trillion! 

So fragile is the U.S. economy that the capitalists 
have come up with a new word for it — "slugflation,” 


signifying sluggish growth and rising inflation. Sid- 
linger & Co., a Pennsylvania consulting firm, esti- 
mates that 41 states of the U.S. are already in a re- 
cession. For all of Reagan’s efforts to "privatize” the 
economy, the truth is that "free market" capitalism 
can no more resolve its crises than state-capitalism. 

What is crucial is how the economic restructuring of 
the 1980s has been accompanied by a new ideological 
stage — Reaganism. It has polluted the air not only of 
rulers but the Left, and not only nationally but interna- 
tionally. This false consciousness is an integral part of 
capitalism's efforts to continue restructuring itself into 
the 1990s. 

THE CARVING UP OF 
THE THIRD WORLD 

Just as the birth and development of capitalism in 
the West emerged through the “so-called primitive ac- 
cumulation of capital” — slavery, colonialism, imperial- 
ism — so the economic restructuring of the 1980s has had 
a devastating impact on the Third World. Whereas in 
the early 1980s IMF (International Monetary Fund) 
austerity measures were considered the “remedy” of last 
resort, even by reactionary Third World governments, 
today throughout Latin America and Africa such aus- 
terity measures are the norm. In Africa, the UN reports 
that living standards have dropped beneath that of the 
year of independence, 1960! As for Latin America, Boliv- 
ia was one of the first to feel the impact of Reaganism, 
with its 1985 austerity program, which forced down liv- 
ing conditions by 50%. The U.S. advisor to the plan, 
Jeffrey Sachs, is now supervising Mazowiecki’s austerity 
plan in Poland. Mexico has suffered as deep a drop in 
living conditions; its impending negotiations with the 
U.S. for a “free trade” agreement will no doubt create 


even more misery and suffering there. And Brazil has 
just experienced a drastic austerity package, resulting in i 
massive new unemployment in a land where millions of 
children roam the streets hungry each night. 

In no way do these “free market reforms” contradict 
the state-capitalist nature of our world. Carlos Langoni, 1 
ex-president of the Central Bank of Brazil, put it clearly 
enough: “The great paradox is that to get to the free 
market paradise we have to go through the inferno of 
more state intervention, more control, more bureaucra- 
cy.” (New York Times 5/20/90). 

What characterizes this “restructuring” is not only 
abject poverty and rampant racism, but the escalating 
threat of war. Nowhere is it more ominous than in the 
Middle East. Israel has never had such a reactionary 
government as Shamir’s, in which the balance of power 
is held by the neo-fascist Tehiya Party, led by that ul- 
tra-fanatic, Guela Cohen, with Ariel Sharon as housing I 
and immigration minister. Shamir’s declaration that he 
will not even discuss the status of the West Bank and 
Gaza with any Palestinian who doesn’t recognize Israeli ! 
sovereignty over the Palestinian lands is a formula for 
their military occupation in perpetuity. 

Shamir has found his match in Saddam Hussein, 
whose murderous deeds are suddenly being forgiven — 
from initiating the Iran/Iraq War, to launching genoci- 
dal attacks on the Kurds, to promulgating a law that al- 
lows men to murder any woman in their family for 
“adultery” — all because he promises to annihilate half 


of Israel with chemical weapons. Hussein is now being 
embraced by virtually all the Arab rulers, including 
Arafat. 

In face of all these worsening conditions of life and 
labor, how can it be that the concept of "self-limiting 
revolution” — rather than the total uprooting of this 
exploitative, racist, sexist society — has become a ver- 
itable world stage of thinking? 

We see its pull in South Africa, where, after the mas- 
ses won Mandela’s release, a section of the movement 
appears ready to accept a negotiated settlement that is 
far from the total freedom the masses have been fight- 
ing for. Its pull can be seen in Central America, where, 
after the electoral defeat of the Sandinistas in Nicara- 
gua, the FMLN in El Salvador has entered into negotia- 
tions with the Cristiani government, which has not 
managed to prosecute a single murderer of the priests 
killed last year, much less the thousands of others killed 
by the death squads. 

For such a contradiction to confront the movements 
for freedom tells us how deep we have to dig into 
thought itself to overcome these “mind-forged mana- 
cles.” Never has there been a greater need to reach for 
a genuine philosophy of revolution. As Raya Dunayev- 
skaya wrote in Philosophy and Revolution: 

[We must face] "the compelling objective forces of 
world production, the pull of the world market, and 
the underlying philosophy of the masses which Marx 
called 'the quest for universality’... The whole point 
seems to be to hold on to the principle of creativity, 
and the contradictory process by which creativity 
develops....” : 

What we are confronting is the whole question of 
“How to Begin Anew?” — the question that has confront- 
ed revolutionaries at all historic turning points. 


New editions now available 



$ 17.50 


1989 edition contains Dunayevskaya’s 
March 21, 1985 speech on Dialectics of 
Revolution: American Roots and World 
Humanist Concepts ” as a new Introduc- 
tion 


Order from News & Letters 



1990 edition contains Dunayevskaya’s 
1986 “New Thoughts on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy,” plus 
preface by Louis Dupre 
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III. The “Creativity of Cognition” as the Energizing Force for Working Out 

Marxist-Humanism As New Beginning 


present. While he neither gave, nor was interested 
in, any blueprints for the future, he was not preoccu- 
pied with death, the 'end’ of philosophy, much less of 
the world....When subjected to the dialectic method 
from which, according to Hegel, no truth can escape, 
the conclusion turns out to be a new beginning. 
There is no trap in thought. Though it is finite, it 
breaks through the barriers of the given, reaches 
out, if not to infinity, surely beyond the historic mo- 
ment.” 

We here encounter the power of thought itself, “the 
creativity of cognition,” as what enables a summation to 
become a new beginning. 

This creativity of cognition is so crucial for the for- 
ward movement of humanity, and yet so rare, that we 
must look at those historic moments when this creativi- 
ty of cognition proved to be nothing less than the ener- 
gizing principle for working out “How to Begin Anew?” 

Marx concretized this creativity of cognition through- 
out the 40-year development of his new continent of 
thought and of revolution, beginning with his “philo- 
sophic moment” of 1844. It was in his 1844 “Critique of 
the Hegelian Dialectic” that Marx achieved a truly epo- 
chal new beginning, by demystifying Hegel’s dialectic, in 
putting humanity back into the dialectic of negativity at 
the same time as praising Hegel’s “negation of the nega- 
tion,” absolute negativity, for expressing “the actual 
movement of history.” Far from being a question of 
“standing Hegel right side up” or replacing Hegelian 
idealism with “materialism,” Marx was projecting a to- 


what “breaks through the barriers of the given, reaches 
out, if not to infinity, surely beyond the historic mo- 
ment.” 

Raya worked out this creativity of cognition in each 
book of her “trilogy of revolution.” It is seen in how 
each work not only paralleled the 30-year movement 
from practice, but also anticipated the future inherent 
in the present. As she said of Marxism and Freedom in 
her 1983 essay on “Grenada: Counter-Revolution and 
Revolution,” “Marxism and Freedom was structured 
on the movement from practice not alone in our age 
but from the age of revolutions, 1776, 1789 — and on the 
Hegelian dialectic from then to today. What predomi- 
nated, however, was the question that tore at the vitals 
of all revolutionary movements: ‘What Happens After’ 
power is achieved.” 

With Philosophy and Revolution (P&R), she wrote 
in her 1984 “Not by Practice Alone,” “we had a new sit- 
uation. It is not alone all the new passions and forces of 
the 1960s with which the book ends, but the fact that 
the philosophic predominates over the historic, the the- 
ory over the practice; indeed, the very fact that the 
structure is the exact opposite of what Marxism & 
Freedom was — that is, not the movement from practice, 
but the movement from theory — gave the whole ques- 
tion of Hegelian dialectics ‘in and of itself a totally new 
meaning, in the sense that it demanded detailing not 
only the movement from practice but that from theory. 
That movement from theory becomes the uniqueness of 
Marxist- Humanist philosophy and our original contrib- 


Forthcoming in 1991 

a new edition of 


Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


containing as a new introduction 
two critical writings of the 1980s 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 



“Unless Marxist-Humanists fully grasped the his- 
toric continuity to Marx’s Humanism and worked 
out the trail to the 1980s on the basis of those new 
moments in Marx’s last decade, the expression ‘tak- 
ing organizational responsibility for Marxist-Hu- 
manism,’ would have no meaning.. .that expression 
means that the prerequisite for it was, at one and 
the same time, catching the historic continuity as 
well as working it out for our age.” 

— -Raya Dunayevskaya, 1981 7 

At every point in her development of Marxist-Hu- 
manism, Raya Dunayevskaya continuously worked out 
the question “How to Begin Anew?” That was true as 
early as the 1940s, when in response to the transforma- 
tion of the Russian Revolution from a workers’ state 
into a state-capitalist society, she went in search of new 
forces of revolution and dug into heretofore neglected 
philosophic dimensions of Marx’s Marxism in working 
out her theory of state-capitalism. As early as 1941, she 
began probing into what later became known as Marx’s 
1844 “Humanist Essays”; by the late 1940s she had 
translated Lenin’s 1914 Philosophic Notebooks on He- 
gel. It was in the course of completing this translation, 
that Dunayevskaya participated in the historic wildcat 
strike of 100,000 miners against the introduction of au- 
tomation in West Virginia, where workers asked, “What 
kind' of labor should man do?” 

In 1953, Dunayevskaya’s search for “How to Begin 
Anew?” took her to a direct confrontation with the cul- 
mination of Hegel’s philosophy — the “Absolute Idea” of 
his Science of Logic and “Absolute Mind” of his Phil- 
osophy of Mind. Her “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” of 
May 12 and 20, 1953, marked the philosophic birth of 
Marxist-Humanism. It was this philosophic break- 
through which Dunayevskaya concretized anew in the 
face of ever-new objective and subjective developments 
over the next 30 years, in each of her “trilogy of revolu- 
tion” — Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revo- 
lution, and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

The truth is that the question “How to Begin Anew?” 
informed the whole of Dunayevskaya’s dialectic metho- 
dology, even after her founding of Marxist-Humanism, 
even after she rounded out Marxist-Humanism as a full 
body of ideas with her trilogy of revolution. In the 
1980s she posed the need for philosophic new beginnings 
more sharply than ever, as she engaged in a philosophic 
comprehension of her whole body of thought. It reached 
its climax with her work of 1986-87, as she was engaged 
in working on her projected book, “Dialectics of Organi- 
zation and Philosophy: The ‘Party’ and Forms of Organ- 
ization Bom out of Spontaneity.” 

These 1980s writings help disclose that “How to Be- 
gin Anew” is never a question of beginning ab novo, as 
if one can disregard the prior highpoints of freedom ac- 
tion and thought. It rather requires a summation of the 
past that does not stop at a retrospective, but becomes 
the kind of summation that releases a new beginning. 
Dunayevskaya spoke to this question of “summation as 
new beginning” in a document she asked to have repro- 
duced in time for the 1986 Convention of News and 
Letters Committees (the last she lived to attend) — her 
1974 speech to the Hegel Society of America, “Hegel’s 
Absolute as New Beginning,” delivered shortly after she 
completed Philosophy and Revolution. She there pro- 
jected what no one else before saw in Hegel: 

"Whatever Hegel said, and meant, about the Owl 
of Minerva spreading its wings only at dusk simply 
does not follow from the objectivity of the drive, the 
summation in which the advance is immanent in the 


7. This statement is from Dunayevskaya's summation to the 1981 Ple- 
num of News and Letters Committees; it will appear as part of a new 
Introduction to the 1991 edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liber- 
ation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, to be published by the 
University of Illin ois Press. 


A discussion of the philosophic category at the 
center of Marxist-Humanism’s body of 
thought — 

Hegel’s Absolute as New 
Beginning 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


An address given to the 1974 Biennial conven- 
tion of the Hegel Society of America 

A textual analysis of the twenty-seven paragraphs 
that constituted the final chapter of Hegel’s Sci- 
ence of Logic, the Absolute Idea. 

$1 (postage included) 

order from News & Letters, 

59 E Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60605 


tally new philosophy, Marxism, which “distinguishes it- 
self both from Idealism and Materialism, and is, at the 
same time, the truth uniting both." 

The post-Marx Marxists totally misread Marx when 
they acted as if Marx’s critique of Hegel for dealing 
only with various stages of consciousness, rather than 
with men and women thinking, meant that Marx there- 
by placed limits on the power of thought. The very op- 
posite is the case. Precisely because Marx rooted the 
dialectic in the live proletarian struggles for freedom at 
the point of production and in the struggle for new 
man/ woman relations, the power of thought could final- 
ly be unchained, for cognition was now rooted in the 
human dimension. Marx’s unchaining of the dialectic 
meant that thought in his hands not only reflects what 
is, ‘ but also releases a new vision of the future. He 
spelled out that vision of a new society in his 1844 “Cri- 
tique,” calling it a “New Humanism” that stands in op- 
position both to private capitalism and “vulgar commu- 
nism.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya achieved historic-philosophic 
continuity with Marx’s unchaining of the dialectic 
with her 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” She 
there discerned a dual movement for our day within 
Hegel’s Absolute— both a movement from theory to 
practice, and a movement Grom practice to theory. In 
doing so, she posed the live human struggles for 
freedom as integral to the Hegelian dialectic at one 
and the same time as embracing the dialectical flow 
of Hegel’s epochal summation of his entire philoso- 
phy in the final three syllogisms of his Philosophy of 
Mind, which culminates in the "Self-Thinking Idea.” 
Far from seeing this as any pinnacle or stopping 
point, Dunayevskaya discerned freedom-filled begin- 
nings in the "Self-Thinking Idea.” 

As she wrote three decades later in a paragraph add- 
ed to Rosa Luxumburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, “That which Hegel 
judged to be the synthesis of the Self-Thinking Idea 
and the Self-Bringing Forth of Liberty, Marxist-Human- 
ism holds, is what Marx called the new society. The 
many paths to get there are not easy to work out.” 8 

With her philosophic breakthrough of 1953, Dunayev- 
skaya made the human struggles for freedom so integral 
to the Absolute as to release the power of thought as 


8 . This is from a paragraph added by Dunayevskaya to Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women's Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
in September 1982, after the book went to press; it will appear in the 
new 1991 edition of the book. 


ution to Marx’s Marxism.” Dunayevskaya spelled out 
that unique contribution in Chapter 1 of P&R, entitled 
“Absolute Negativity as New Beginning.” 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, Raya wrote in the 1986 
Marxist- Humanist Perspectives Thesis, “called Marx’s 
‘new moments’ the trail to the 1980s [where] we finally 
summarized Marx’s Marxism and not only Hegel’s Ab- 
solute Idea as both totality and as a new beginning 
for our age, as organization and philosophy, as dialec- 
tics of revolution and of thought, the whole of the dia- 
lectic. It spelled out, at one and the same time, that the 
catching of the continuity with Marx’s Marxism and 
seeing that the hundred years’ discontinuity between 
the ages was Marxist-Humanist continuity or the work- 
ing out of Marx’s Humanism for our age. It is that look’ 
at the totality of Marx’s Marxism as new beginning, 
that new look at Marx’s Archives, that also led us to 
see the Marxist-Humanist Archives in a new way.” 

Following the publication of this work in 1982, with 
its central category of “post-Marx Marxism as pejora- 
tive, beginning with Engels,” Dunayevskaya projected 
this “new way” of viewing the Marxist-Humanist Ar- 
chives, in a whole series of “retrospective-perspectives” 
of Marxist-Humanism,. ranging from Introduction-Over- 
views of new editions of her works, to a new edition of 
her Archives. By 1986-87, her philosophic comprehen- 
sion of Marxist-Humanism deepened with her work on 
“Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy.” It reached 
its culmination with her Presentation of June 1, 1987, in ' 
which she once more returned to her 1953 “Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes,” now projecting them as the “philo- 
sophic moment” for her entire development of Marxist- 
Humanism, including on organization. 

One of the many ways in which this Presentation of 
June 1, 1987, speaks to the importance of the creativity 
of cognition in working out the philosophy of freedom 
as new beginning, is her discussion of Marx’s 1875 “Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Program.” 

In his critical “marginal notes” to the Gotha Pro- 
gram, Marx hit out against his supposed followers (the 
“Eisenachists”) for uniting in a totally unprincipl ed 
fashion with the opponents of Marx’s Marxism, the La#^* 1 * 
salleans. Marx issued a merciless critique of the “Marx- 
ists” for separating the Marxian principles from the or- 
ganization they were building. It was hardly the first 
time Marx had entered into a discussion of organiza- 
tional questions. As Dunayevskaya writes in her Presen- 
tation of June 1, 1987, Marx’s 1844 “Humanist Essays” ^ 
(continued on page 8) 
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were the “philosophic moment for all of Marx’s Marx- 
ism, including on organization.” 9 She says that Marx’s 
1844 “Humanist Essays” were “the ground for organi- 
zation throughout his life, from the moment he did ‘ex- 
perience’ the philosophic moment [of 1844]...” And yet, 
Dunayevskaya adds, “Only with the Critique of the Go- 
tha Program in 1875 did Marx fully return to that mo- 
ment as it was concretized for organization....” 

A long trek in the self-determination of the Idea took 
Marx from 1844 to 1875; those three decades included 
his writing of the Communist Manifesto and his partic- 
ipation in the 1848 Revolutions; his activity in the First 
International and his writing of Capital; his embrace of 
the 1871 Paris Commune and his re-working of Capital 
in its 1875 French edition. So crucial did Marx consider 
this French edition of Capital, that he sent copies of it 
— ’ to the leaders of the German Social Democracy along 
with his “Critique of the Gotha Program.” 

What is especially crucial for today about Marx’s 
1875 "Critique of the Gotha Program” is that Marx 
there fully returns to his "philosophic moment” of 
1844 as it was concretized for organization, at the 
very same time as releasing his fiillest-ever projec- 
tion of "what happens after” the overthrow of capi- 
talism. Dunayevskaya writes, "There is no way now, 
no matter how Marx kept from trying to give any 
blueprints for the future, not to develop a general 
view of where we’re headed for the day after the 
conquest of power, the day after we have rid our- 
selves of the birthmarks of capitalism when a new 


9. See Dunayevskaya's "Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy’’ of June 1, 1987, in The Philosophic Moment of 
Mandat-Humanism (TPMMH). 


generation can finally see all its potentiality put an 
end once and for all to the division between mental 
and manual labor.” (TPMMH, p. 7). 

In short, just as Marx in 1844 made humanity so inte- 
gral to the Hegelian dialectic that he released the power 
of thought as what reaches for the future, spelling it out 
as a “new Humanism” — so in 1875, in concretizing that 
philosophic moment fully for organization, he released 
his fullest-ever projection of what labor in the new soci- 
ety will be like. We begin to see that when the barriers 
that divide mental from manual, theory from practice, 
philosophy from organization are overcome, the power 
of thought attains so rich a human dimension that it 
not only reflects what is, but works out a path to the 
future. 

Far from this being a question only for Marx’s day, 
the question our age faces is, will we break down the 
barriers that divide theory from practice and philosophy 
from organization in concretizing the “creativity of cog- 
nition” as our path to a freedom-filled future? 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in her Jan. 3, 1987 "The 
Year of Only Eight Months,” "The burning question 
of the day remains: What happens the day after? 
How can we continue Marx’s unchaining of the dia- 
lectic organizationally, with the principles he out- 
lines in his ’Critique of the Gotha Program*?” 

Dunayevskaya’s work of 1986-87 on “Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy” spoke to this crucial task. 
She there returned to her philosophic moment of 1953 
once again, this time seeing it as the “ground and roof’ 
for her entire development of Marxist- Humanism, in- 
cluding on organization. Her return to her 1953 Let- 
ters was at the heart of the unprecedented new work 
she was embarking upon — unprecedented because it 
marked the first time in the Marxist movement that the 


question of organization would be dialectically treated 
in a comprehensive manner. But it wasn’t only a ques- 
tion of waiting a book. At the same time, Dunayevskaya 
was challenging News and Letters Committees, and in- 
deed all revolutionaries who seek a total philosophy of 
freedom, to meet the challenge of fully concretizing her 
philosophy of revolution for organization. 

This unprecedented challenge remains our task; it is 
our path to the future. To embark on this “untrodden 
path of dialectics of organization and philosophy” in- 
volves nothing short of filling what Dunayevskaya 
called in her Presentation of June 1, 1987, the “112-year 
void” on the dialectics of organization and philosophy. 

Dunayevskaya died before being able to write her 
book; there is no way of knowing all she would have de- 
veloped in it. But in the aftermath of her death on 
June 9, 1987, and in face of the momentous world his- 
toric changes we have witnessed over the past year, the 
ground she projected for working out “How to Begin 
Anew?” in her writings of 1986-87 is more crucial to ex- 
plore and work out than ever before. It calls for further 
exploration of her whole body of work with eyes of her 
1980s writings, in which she projected her philosophic 
comprehension of Marxist- Humanism, unseparated from 
taking greater organizational responsibility for working 
out her philosophy of Marxist-Humanism today. 

It is the power of thought released by Dunayevska- 
ya’s philosophic comprehension of Marxist-Humanism 
that constitutes the energizing principle for working out 
“How to Begin Anew?” Raya’s working out of the Abso- 
lute of Marxist-Humanism as new beginning is the 
power of thought that must become our determinant, if 
we are to avoid the pull of any “self-limiting revolution” 
upon ourselves. 


IV. Will Dunayevskaya’s Philosophic Comprehension of Marxist-Humanism Become Our 
New Beginning? Our Philosophic-Organizational Tasks for 1990-91 


“Only live human beings can recreate the revolu- 
tionary dialectic forever anew. And these live human 
beings must do so in theory as well as in practice. It 
is not a question only of meeting the challenge from 
practice, but of being able to meet the challenge 
from the self-development of the Idea, and of deepen- 
ing theory to the point where it reaches Marx’s con- 
cept of the philosophy of ‘revolution in perma- 
nence.’ ” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism, p. 13 

The objective-subjective urgency to avoid the pull of 
any self-limiting revolution calls upon us to test our- 
selves in 1990-91 by taking greater philosophic-organiza- 
tional responsibility for making Raya’s philosophic com- 
prehension of Marxist-Humanism our new beginning. 
That makes it necessary to re-emphasize that it is not 
“our” philosophic comprehension, but Raya’s that is the 
determinant. It’s this distinction between the creativity 
of a founder’s thought and that of even the closest col- 
league which is what Engels never truly caught. Instead 
of grappling seriously with Marx’s creativity of cogni- 
tion, Engels and the other post-Marx Marxists who fol- 
lowed Marx’s death in 1883 thought it sufficient instead 
to project their interpretation of what they took to be 
Marx’s conclusions. 

It wasn’t only what they did but what they did not 
do that prevented them from recreating Marx’s 
Marxism when faced with a new objective-subjective 
stage. Neither over-confidence in interpreting the 
founder’s legacy, nor lack of confidence that the 
founder’s philosophy can he developed anew, can en- 
able us to recreate the Idea of Freedom for the 
1990s. The task that faces any who strive to become 
continuators of a philosophy of revolution is to grasp 
the founder’s thought in such a way that the doors 
swing open for developing the Idea anew. It’s the 
most difficult task of all. 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s category of “post-Marx Marx- 
ism as pejorative, beginning with Engels,” remains cru- 
cial to confront and work through if we are to tran- 
scend the many barriers standing in the way of taking 
the Idea of Marxist-Humanism to a new, post-June 9, 
1987, sphere. 

The publication of The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism, which contains her June 1, 1987, 

~ Presentation and her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes,” was an historic event towards that end. By the 
time of our Draft for Marxist-Humanism Perspectives, 
1989-90, we saw that Raya’s philosophic comprehension 
of Marxist-Humanism had to become our new beginning 
in order to work out the Idea of Freedom for today. Far 
from being a perspective for only one year, that is the 
task for our whole future. It is necessary, however, to 
take the measure of the tasks we set at our 1989 Ple- 
num, because how we fared in large part determines the 
tasks for next year. 

Last year we had in hand new Columbia University 
P ress editions of Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
""until Today (M&F) and Philosophy and Revolution, 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (P&R), 
each with a new Introduction by Raya from her 1980s 
writings. Next year we will have a new University of Il- 
linois Press edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and- Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
^7 (RLWLMPR), containing as its new Introduction 'Raya’s > 
:1981 1 summation to the Plenum of News and JjestterS 


Committees and her August 1983 Letter outlining the in librariles nationally and internationally, 
new paragraphs she added to the book after it went to The international dimension of our work with the 
press. This new Introduction can help illuminate Raya’s “trilogy of revolution” — which includes the Persian 
pathway toward what she later called “dialectics of or- translation of Chapter 12 of RLWLMPR, our new Polish 
ganization and philosophy.” Our work with all three pamphlet centered on the translation of Chapter 8 of 

books is crucial in the year ahead. What is of special P&R, and new Spanish editions of both M&F and 

importance is probing the relation between P&R and P&R — will be deepened and expanded through in-person 
RLWLMPR. dialogues both with Mexico and with Europe by the 

At the same time, we see as inseparable the two sup- time we meet in Convention. What was new about our 

plementary volumes we have donated to the Raya Du- Spring trip to Mexico was not only the contract 

nayevskaya Collection — Vol. 13, consisting of her last achieved for a Spanish edition of Raya’s Women’s Lib- 

writings, 1986-87, “Towards the Dialectic of Organiza- eration and the Dialectics of Revolution, but the way 

tion and Philosophy;” and Vol. 14, consisting of her the projection of her concept of Marx’s multi-linearism 

writings from 1953-83 documenting the process of writ- and her view of Hegel’s Absolutes as New Beginnings 
ing her “trilogy of revolution.” Our study of these vol- found an affinity in Latin American audiences, who 
umes has barely begun, as has our work to place them wish to continue the dialogue with us. 

It is our work as American revolutionaries right here 
at home that is the most crucial of all. It underlines the 
importance of our participation in all the freedom 
movements — from that of labor and the Black dimen- 
sion to women and youth. Never was it more important 
to deepen our relationship with the ongoing revolution- 
ary Black and labor dimensions which are woven into 
the very fabric of Marxist-Humanism. 

It remains crucial to elicit these voices of revolt in 
the pages of News & Letters (N&L) unseparated from 
continuing to hear Raya’s voice in the paper. If we can 
succeed in making her column the determinant of our 
work with the newspaper, it will manifest itself both in 
how we elicit responses to her column from our readers, 
and in what new theoretical developments we concretize 
in the form of essays, articles and reviews. The new re- 
views of Raya’s work that appeared in major journals 
this year are the kind of work we seek to develop fur- 
ther in the year ahead. 

Whatever the tasks we undertake next year, the phil- 
osophic-organizational responsibility for Marxist-Hu- 
manism means also financial responsibility. We will 
need a minimum of $35,000 for our Sustaining Fund to 
keep N&L going and deepen the outreach of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

Finally, seeking to hold inseparable our needed organ- 
izational growth and Raya Dunayevskaya’s unique con- 
cept of organization, which was integral to her whole 
development of Marxist-Humanism, remains our most 
unfinished task. Toward that end, the classes we held 
this year on P&R represented our effort to concretize 
further the methodology of philosophic comprehension 
that we had projected in our 1989 Draft for Perspec- 
tives Thesis. What was distinctive this year was that, 
precisely because the class syllabus represented an un- 
compromising projection of that methodology, we were 
able to involve the consistent participation of new 
friends in the classes, especially at the Center. 

The inreach we have received this year from all our 
activities demonstrates that, despite all the talk that 
“Marxism is dead,” masses of people continue to search 
for- new ways to begin anew. That is what challenges 
any conception of the “end of philosophy.” It demands 
that the philosophic and organizational responsibility Tor 
working out Marxist-Humanism in News and Letters 
Committees be the determinant of our lives. 

It is that vision of the future which we invite all 
those fighting for total freedom to join in working out 
with us. . , . . 

» " . . ‘The Resident Editorial Boarcl 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF 
‘TOTAL FREEDOM’ 

Sometimes when reading your paper, 
which can be very complex in the diver- 
sity of views “from below” — and in eru- 
dite Hegelian-Marxian philosophy — I 
search for a simplifying image or idea 
with which to attain some cohesion. 
This most compelling image or idea 
that dots your paper is “total freedom.” 

That space and concept is in need of 
rigorous and constant articulation; and 
for this I continue to value time spent 
reading News & Letters. Perhaps you 
are only at the beginnng of that “work” 
that will be required to bring the full- 
ness of that concept into human space. 

Subscriber 
Staten Island, NY 

* * * 

When reading a passage in Philoso- 
phy and Revolution by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya I couldn’t help but think of the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua and the 
FMLN in El Salvador. Dunayevskaya 
writes: “If there is finally to be ‘release,’ 
a plunge into freedom, it can come only 
through the overcoming of internal op- 
position. Each new unity of opposites 
reveals that the opposition is within.” It 
makes me think of the contradictions 
within the freedom movements them- 
selves. 

Latin American solidarity activist 

Chicago 

* * * 

We keep seeing movements for free- 
dom that somehow don’t seem to make 
it, revolutions that “turn into their op- 
posite” as you put it. Does “absolute 
negativity” mean that we are continual- 
ly going to find out only what freedom 
is not? 

Student 
* Chicago 

* * * 

Ever since the first N&L meeting I 
attended I felt one important point in 
N&L vs. other groups is that philosophy 
is not some electric good feature, one 
category out of many in your tool box. I 
sense imany have a category of theory, 
of activity, of followers. But there is ho 
sense anywhere else of philosophy as an 
all-encompassing element of what an or- 
ganization is. 

Kaiser worker 
Oakland 



The biggest problem here, of course, 
is the Israeli occupation and what it 
does to Palestinians and what happened 
to Israeli society, especially over the 
past 23 years, as a result of it. It’s not 
that I don’t care about problems in oth- 
er parts of the world. It’s the fact that 
my power is limited, and therefore I’d 
better to contribute to solving problems 
that are geographically closer to me. 
More so, because problems here are 
very bad. It’s a time of crisis, and 
there’s the feeling of a terrible, bloody, 
worse — than-ever-before war that is 
going to start. 

Peace activist 
Israel 


A CORRECTION 

There is a historical error on p. 12 of 
the June issue. There was never a “par- 
tition of British-ruled Palestine into the 
states of Israel and Jordan.” On May- 
15, 1946 Britain recognized the inde- 
pendence of Jordan (formerly called 
Transjordan, i.e., the land East of the 
river) under King Abdullah. Only on 
Nov. 29, 1947 was the land west of the; 
Jordan river, i.e., Palestine proper, di- 
vided by UN Resolution 181 into a Jew - 
ish and Arab state, Israel and Palestine. 
Your writer’s effort could play into the 
hands of right-wing Zionism, which for 
years has been pushing the line “Jordan 
is Palestine.” 

Middle East activist 
Los Angeles 

Editor’s note: Thank - you for pointing 
out this error, which resulted from an edi- 
ting mistake: the sentence was meant to 
read .“partition of British-ruled Palestine 
jnjtq ifrpeti'tfid Palestinian states.” 


Readers’ Views 


ON THE TWO-WAY ROAD BETWEEN 
THE U.S. AND AFRICA 


I don’t know if Mandela’s visit will 
change anything, but for the three days 
he’s here it will bring us together. I’ve al- 
ways been proud to be Black, and I’m 
especially proud today. New Yorkers 
have to come together to find some com- 
mon ground. Look around you. It’s not 
only Blacks who are here. You have peo- 
ple of all denominations. 

Proud grandmother 
New York 

* * * 

I am very disappointed that Mandela 
didn’t make it to Chicago. Some say he 
didn’t want to come here because it 
would have built up Mayor Daley, who 
has done nothing for Black people. My 
view is, that’s exactly why Mandela 
should have come. His visit could have 
galvanized attention on the racism oozing 
from this City’s administration, its media, 
its whole way of life. 

Anti-apartheid activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was thinking about how awhile ago, 
some white people would say to me, the 
ANC doesn’t represent everyone — not all 
the Blacks in South Africa want sanc- 
tions because it make things harder for 
them. But now in the white media, sud- 
denly all you hear about is the ANC, not 
any of the other groups. 

Martha 

Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Sometimes a picture can tell 1,000 
words. The half a dozen pictures you 
printed in your last issue from the Se- 
bokeng massacre in South African told 
many more. At a moment when everyone 
is awash with the illusion that Mandela’s 
release means the end to the Hitlerite re- 
pression in that land, they told quite a 
different tale. 

Reader 

Illinois 

* * * 

In St. Louis, where I’m from, it’s apar- 
theid city. Blacks live on the north side 
and whites live on the south side. We 
have rallies all the time. This year 
they’ve been stronger than ever. Some 
white supremacist groups said if a Black 
ventured into their neighborhood after 10 
p.m. it would be up to them about what 
to do. The NAACP showed up at the 
starting point from which they were 
going to patrol their area, and there was 
a confrontation. This same group sent a 
letter to my friend who works with Assist 
Resource Center, which helps minority- 
owned businesses. The letter was written 
with type cut out from the newspaper, 
threatening them. They have also gotten 
death-threat phone ceills. Southeast Mis- 
souri has one of the strongest Ku Klux 
Klan chapters in the country. 

L.C. 

St. Louis 

* * * 

I think busing should be mandatory. 
People in Bensonhurst are just living in 
their own neighborhood. I lived what 
happened there. I grew up and went to 
school in Park Slope, and I got chased 
home from school by whites. That was in 
about 1971. I don’t know that it’s worse 
now, but it seems that way because the 
media is picking it up more. There’s 
more inner-city reporters, and they’re not 
afraid to go out. 

Black woman 
Brooklyn, NY 

* * * 

Who in their right mind could even im- 
agine that Winnie Mandela, who ap- 
peared in the U.S. in a new 81,000-plus 
gown for every occasion, can really be 
representing the interests of those poor 
in South Africa, those women in Soweto 
who stand at subway entrances selling 
tripe stew and fried bread, rain or shine? 
Whatever the rhetoric of “in the name of 
the toiling masses,” it’s ah for their own 
good, to advance themselves. Perhaps 
that is why the Mandelas’ big financial 
supporters are the Oprah Winfrey’s, the 
Bob Browns’ right-wing Black Republi- 
cans, the Kennedy’s and their kind. If 
there was any good out of it all, it was 
that the events in New York give Blacks 
there something they are sorely in need 
of — folk heroes. 

South African exile 
i New York 


The media reports of Mandela’s visit 
here in Miami were distorted. Yes, there 
were some Cubans who demonstrated 
against Mandela, but there was a contro- 
versy within the Cuban community, and 
many Cuban exiles showed their support 
for Mandela and the Black struggle for 
freedom, against the anti-Mandela dem- 
onstrators. 

Dominican revolutionary 
Miami 


CHINA 
ONE YEAR 
LATER 


I was involved in the democracy 
movement in Shanghai one year ago. It 
looked for a moment that we were 
going to overturn 40 years of dictator- 
ship. They then repressed everything. 
But the time-bomb of the people keeps 
ticking. There is no way to tell how 
many are really still in jail. 

Chinese exile 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

The fact that the students at Beijing 
University protested the one-year anni- 
versary of the massacre at Tiananmen 
Square at the very same instant 100,000 
marched in Hong Kong — with both 
filled with the signing of the “Internati- 
onale” — tells me the Chinese rulers 
haven’t been able to kill the Idea of 
Freedom, for all their brutality of the 
past year. The Chinese youth will yet 
bring to the fore the banner of Marx’s 
Humanism. 

Chinese solidarity activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

Capitalism is always trying to keep 
workers and intellectuals separate. That 
is what was so great about the revolt in 
China last year — the workers and the 
intellectuals tried to work together to 
create something new. The massacres 
the government conducted were to 
break the back of that unity. The rulers 
fear a real revolution like the plague. 

Autoworker 
0 Los Angeles 

CAPITALISM’S INHUMANITY 

Now that I’ve just been force-fed my 
second crash course in how to use the 
new computer that sits on my desk at 
work, I think I finally understand what 
“artificial intelligence” means. It con- 
sists of the illusion that whoever uses a 
computer must be intelligent. The truth 
is the exact opposite. Personal comput- 
ers are now in great use precisely be- 
cause they do not require independent 
thought. They only require the ability 
to memorize a set of rules, like recipes 
for people who hate to cook. This is 
just the white collar version of what 
Marx described over 100 years ago 
when he said, “Instead of functifying la- 
bor, the machine robs it of all content.” 

Office worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

A postscript to my report on the 
British construction industry (Dec. 1989 
N&L): The digging of the Channel Tun- 
nel has now cost the lives of seven 
workers — six on the British side. Capi- 
talism remains capable of amazing tech- 
nical achievements, and the tunnel will 
be a wonder of the modem world which 
will let you get on a train in London 
and get out in Paris. But as always, hu- 
man life is sacrificed on the altar of 
profit. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 

* * * 

While Bush strives to take away a 
woman’s right to terminate a pregnancy 
before her child is bom, the federal 
government is at the very same time 
forcing every state to cut back drasti- 
cally on the one program designed to 
keep her children alive after they are 
bom. This program is limited to those 
who are malnourished, yet fully one- 
third of all children bom in the U.S, 
are 'enrolled, which tells me precisely 
how severe poverty has tjtecomd under a 



decade of economic restructuring. Be-' 
cause food prices have risen so much 
faster than other commodities, the 
states are dropping children from the 
program as soon as they are one year 
old, and cutting by half the allotment 
of juice and cereal given to each infant 
who is still enrolled. What does it mean 
when “democratically” elected politi- 
cians in the richest land on earth con- 
sciously decide to starve one-third of 
the country’s children? 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

In the 1990’s the crises haven’t 
stopped; instead they have new ways of 
using goon squads to prop-up the sys- 
tem, as in Romania, where they call the 
workers who attacked the protestors 
“miners.” As Marx said, the proletariat 
is revolutionary or it is nothing. 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 

AN INSULT 
TO FARM 
WORKERS 



As one who has worked with the Lat- 
in community in recent years, it was 
good to hear that Cesar Chavez was 
coming here to promote the UFW 
(United Farm Workers) grape boycott. 
Unfortunately hardly anyone, even 
within the Left, ever found out he was 
in town. The media, big business, and 
the Church combined forces to make 
sure he knew he was not welcome here. 

It turns out that Jewel, one of the two 
major grocery chains which carries 
grapes in Chicago, called the TV sta- 
tions and papers and said it would pull 
its advertising if they carried the story. 
And the media went along! 

In addition, when the UFW called 
churches to mobilize support, many 
priests and nuns indicated they would 
need first to submit requests to the Ar- 
chdiocese to participate and one nun 
even said she could not participate in a 
demonstration without a decree from 
Rome! But, the real slap in the face 
came when no church that was contact- 
ed would even give Cesar a bed to sleep 
in during his short two-day stay here. 
He wound up staying with a former 
priest who works very closely with His- 
panics throughout Illinois. 

Erica Rae 
^ Chicago 

CAMPUS ACTIVISM 

Now approaching my mid-50’s, and as 
a veteran activist of the Peace-Civil and 
Human Rights movements who recently 
graduated from my State University, I 
can attest to the “apathy and disunity” 
identified by Anthony Thompson of 
New York University (see March N&L 
“Readers Views”), which was comment- 
ed on by a Black woman activist in 
your April issue. However, I can also 
report that even on this predominantly 
white campus in Northern New Eng- 
land, there has been a lessening of this' 
apathy and disunity, evident in a re- 
newed interest in the campus’ minority- 
student affairs. I was disturbed by the 
April response, that suggested the only 
significant leverage minorities have to- 
day to move the establishment to 
change is rioting. 

New reader 
^ Portland, Maine 

OUR READERS RESPOND 

I am very pleased to read N&L these 
days. You are doing a splendid job of , 
keeping Raya’s work-thoughts-philoso- 
phy alive. Keep up your fine work. 

Gloria Joseph 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands 
♦ ♦ ♦ 


I just read the Jan./Feb. issue of 
News & Letters with Peter Wermuth’s 
essay on Lukacs and Dunayevskaya. It’s 
good to read a paper that has some the- 
ory in it, and not just dogma. 

Environmental activist 
Berkeley 

* * * 


This is definitely the “workers’ pa- 
per” as well as the "peoples’ paper” and 
a thinker’s paper. I am proud to con- 
tribute to it in any way I can. 

i Supporter , 

■u> i< : 1 1 !'•' s.7i >, r ; Los i Angeles 
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New York mass outpouring for Nelson Mandela 


New York, NY — So overwhelming was the out- 
pouring of New Yorkers to greet Nelson and Winnie 
Mandela on the day of their arrival here that Mandela, 
visibly moved, began his speech at City Hall by saying 
he had seen nothing like this anywhere else on their 
tour. Over three-quarters of a million people came out 
to cheer the Mandelas that first day, which included a 
visit to Boys and Girls High School in Brooklyn and a 
ticker-tape parade down Broadway. 

Another 200,000 people, most of them Afro-Ameri- 
cans, jammed the streets of Harlem at a rally the next 
afternoon, while a huge crowd also filled Yankee Stadi- 
um. Surely the organizers’ fears that the parade, Har- 
lem rally and Yankee Stadium event would be overkill 
turned into awe at the size and radiance of these out- 
pourings of support and identification with the South 
African freedom struggle. 

“We had to come,” one Black woman told me as we 
stood waiting for the Mandelas to come up Broadway. 
“We came up on the train from Philadelphia. I took the 
day off from work, and I never considered not coming. I 
can’t remember a day so important to me. African peo- 
ple all over the world should unite and support each 
other.” 

HISTORY-IN-THE-MAKING 

People waiting for the Mandelas to arrive packed the 
sidewalks of Broadway for several horns. Afro-Ameri- 
cans of all ages and walks of life, Latinos, Asians, 
whites and many others talked and joked with each 
other in a way rarely found in New York. 

A young Black woman called the Harlem rally “histo- 
ry in the making,” because “it’s evident that we can all 



be together as a people without any problems. I hope 
that just because he’s here now and then leaving, this 
positive movement won’t stop here.” 

A young white participant in the parade told me that 
her friends couldn’t understand why she wanted to go 
through all the trouble of going to it. “I said, this man 
has been in prison my entire life, for freedom. I’m 22 
years old. I had to see him.” 

What dominated the parade was the tremendous feel- 
ing of Afro-American pride and self-determination that 
filled the air. Yet at the same time it sparked a multi- 
tude of expressions of solidarity with other oppressed 
groups. One man described how, “When a group of 
American Indians walked down the street, a swell of 


Black/Red View 


Race, sex and censorship 


by John Alan 


Both sides in the dispute now brewing over the ban- 
king of the 2 Live Crew rap album “As Nasty As they 
Wanna Be” by a federal judge in Florida are in agree- 
ment that the album is “crude and obscene.” This 
“agreement” is another way of saying that each side un- 
derstands that the legal issue involved is one of a com- 
munity’s moral standards versus the constitutional right 
of free speech. 

But in the opinion of this columnist the issue goes 
far beyond the legal question of obscenity and the 
hypocritical morality of religious fundamentalism 
and even beyond the bias of race, which has clouded 
this issue to a degree. It contains the concrete issue 
of the relationship of men to women in a regressive 
society that is now ideologically and objectively chal- 
lenging the humanity of women. 

Thus, I don’t believe that we can separate the attacks 
on a woman’s right to have an abortion from the de- 
grading obscenities directed toward women. In both in- 
stances women’s minds and bodies are expropriated by 
external forces. I hasten to say that this has nothing to 
do with Black ethos, but much to do with the self-alien- 
ating character of American culture. 

RETROGRESSIVE TANGLE 

Initially I was going to ignore the 2 Live Crew Story 
altogether for the same reasons I thought that it was 
necessary to stay clear of Andrew Dice Clay’s degrading 
jokes about women. 

However, I changed my mind after I was invited to 
the premier showing of “Rap City Rhapsody,” a docu- 
mentary film on rap by Akili Buchannan. The Black 
producer of that film did a great job in depicting rap in 
all of its forms, from “put down rap,” to “political rap,” 
to “sexual rap,” to “women rap” and “white rap.” With- 
out a voice-over narration, he showed that today’s rap 
, originated within the realities of the Black urban ghet- 
toes as a cultural expression of the alienated seeking 
their own identity. 

At the end of the film there was a question and an- 
swer period during which a non-middle class Black 
woman took the floor and wanted to know "why do 
some rappers put down women so hard?” This ques- 
tion did not elicit a precise answer from either the 
producer or from the rappers that were in the audience. 
It was dealt with, as in the film, within the context of 
the problem of distribution, i.e., the market place. 

This concern with the market place is coupled with 
the fact that corporations are now producing and dis- 
tributing rap records. And in the parlance of the trade 
“As Nasty As They Wanna Be” is a cross over album, 
meaning that it is purchased by as many whites as 
Blacks. This has an unsuspected philosophic dimension, 
which was materialized in the Black woman’s question, 
“Why do some rappers put down women so hard?” 
PHILOSOPHIC QUESTIONS 

Many rappers are eager to commercialize themselves, 
that is, to find their “other” in the dominant culture 
from which they were estranged, and not in a concept 
of new human social relations. 

No culture is an independent entity. The dominant 
culture in the United States is grounded in commodity 
production. Thus, it is a reflection of the self-alienation 
, a*>of our economic life which is rooted in alienated labor. 
Marx, in his 1844 Humanist Essays, pointed out that 
the degree of degradation in capitalist society was ex- 
pressed in the “relationship of man to woman,” and 
that “from this relationship the whole cultural level of 
man can be judged.” 

, The popular' , bhlture of .this'-cbuntry,. as .well ah the 
; . ' 1 “detached” elite, culture, is shot through and through 


with class, race and sex antagonisms. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, “counter-culture” doesn’t escape these antag- 
onism; it could only do so if it were able to transcend 
the reason for its own existence. 

Black intellectuals perform a disservice when they 
explain Black American counter-culture simply in 
terms of unmediated African traditions, as if Black 
America isn’t at the heart of American Civilization 
and all of its historic and continuing cultural contra- 
dictions. 

The 2 Live Crew case has evoked false concepts 
about “Black American culture.” A number of white 
and Black intellectuals rushed into print to explain 
them in terms of some secret Black culture with tradi- 
tional African connections. How on earth would they 
explain Andrew Dice Clay? 

Regardless of their motives, these intellectuals leave 
out the very source from which the dynamics of Black 
American culture flow — the sharp contradiction be- 
tween the American ideal of freedom and the inequality 
of Black and white relationships in this country. This is 
the reality of American civilization. And out of this du- 
alism Black American culture was born, with its Afri- 
can roots and all. 

Black culture has never been hidden in this country; 
it has been contested, imitated and commercialized. But 
its inimitable substance has to transcend its duality. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

by Black and white politicians, Black America’s con- 
sciousness of its historic self-determination is once again 
becoming a powerful force in American life. Thus, the 
Black mass outpouring for Nelson Mandela is neither a 
return to the politics of the old, nor mere adulation. 
What Black America sees in Mandela is simply itself, 
the tenacity of its interminable struggles for freedom, its 
own unbroken spirit of resistance, its personification of 
the Black dimension as revolutionary and ongoing. 

How else are we to explain the phenomenon of Black 
Americans viewing their own mass outpouring for 
Mandela — in Harlem, Roxhury, Detroit, and Oakland — 
as a desire to participate in “history-in-the-making,” 
clutching their children to them because they want 
them to be a part of that history. What is this “histo- 
ry,” if not the sense of a deep indwelling revolution in 
the way Black thought comprehends its own experience 
and that of the actual revolution in South African socie- 
ty as inseparable. 

Thus, for one historic moment, the consciousness 
of the Black masses broke through the barriers be- 
hind which Black bourgeois politics have confined its 
self-determination and stretched out a revolutionary 
hand of solidarity to the freedom Idea, as well as the 
freedom struggle in South Africa. By the historical 
breadth and passion of the Black mass outpouring. 
Black folk in rally after rally for Mandela have in 
the most elemental way demonstrated their recogni- 
tion of the Idea of freedom as a great force of Rea- 
son in the life and death struggle against racism. 

What has come to light is that it is this indwelling 
revolution in Black thought as well as the actual strug- 
gles for self-determination which are as much the es- 
sence of Black reality as its myriad social crises. 

QUESTIONS AND CHALLENGES 

What has come to light, as well, is the illusion of tfre 
collapse of America’s social divisions. The .wealthy .and 


powerful who appeared alongside Mandela did nothing 
to support sanctions and even, as in the case of George 
Bush, vigorously opposed sanctions. And surely there 
was no greater show of fraudulent moral indignation 
than that expressed by the white American media at 
Mandela’s adherence to the principle of armed struggle 
or his refusal to condemn Castro. 

Although it in no way lessens the need to criticize 
the lack of revolutionary democracy and the serious 
racial problems in Castro’s Cuba, lest the imperialist 
West forgets: it was with the military support pro- 
vided by Castro to Angola that apartheid South Afri- 
ca was defeated for the first time, at Cuito Cuana- 
vale in 1988, a historic event which led to South Af- 
rica’s present readiness to seek a political settlement. 

If the Black masses are to oppose the oppressive 
apartheid system, that the Western media and politi- 
cians “morally condemn,” with what weapons would the 
West have the masses fight except those left to them? 
The real question is whether apartheid South Africa 
can be fundamentally transformed into the truly human 
society envisioned by the Black masses with the self- 
limiting principle, “one person, one vote.” 

Unseparated from that question is the one that we in 
the American anti-apartheid movement are faced with, 
namely: what happens after Mandela’s tour? Ironically, 
Mandela’s single unvarying message — which as it turned 
out was the only unvarying one since many of his previ- 
ous views underwent significant revision during his 
American tour — i.e., keep the sanctions pressure on, is 
the one issue that has led to the present impasse in the 
anti-apartheid movement. 

So single-issue oriented has the movement become 
that the “success” of divestment long ago left the move- 
ment without a mass base in the Black community. As 
long as the anti- apartheid movement fights South Afri- 
can apartheid, shy of the Black community -and- ite -fight 
against “American apartheid,” Mandela’s trip will have 
given no renewed impetus to .the movement. The con- 
cept of the two-way road to revolution between Africa 
and America has assumed a life of its own with Mande- 
la’s, histttric to'Ur'of America, 'the challenge isTo make it 
the principle of a new anti-apartheid movement. 1 ? v 


cheers rose from the crowd, and thousands of fists were 
raised in an expression of solidarity. The crowd also ap- 
plauded groups representing Palestinians, Salvadorans, 
and others striving for freedom.” 

However, it was the beacon of freedom the Mandelas 
represented that brought people out in such numbers. 
Some of the biggest cheers at the Harlem rally came as 
Nelson Mandela called out the names of Afro-American 
heroes such as Harriet Tubman, Rosa Parks, Martin , 
Luther King, Jr., and Malcolm X. 

'SOUTH AFRICA IS WORSE, 

BUT WE’RE HERE’ 

One woman said, “Things are much worse in South 
Africa, but it’s really a matter of degree. After so much 
struggle we’re just here.” There is no question that re- 
cent — and even not so recent — events involving racism 
in New York drew people into the streets along with 
their solidarity with the struggle against apartheid in 
South Africa. 

A woman who lived near Harlem talked about going 
downtown to Fifth Avenue, and being stared at. “People 
look at me like I don’t belong, like I’m going to steal 
something. They don’t think Black people can have 
money?” 

No one expected that the day after the Mandelas’ vis- 
it New York would be miraculously different. But many 
people are talking about what these remarkable events 
may mean for the future, because no one who was there 
will forget such passion for freedom. 

— Laurie Cashdan 

Black prisoner speaks 

I hav| been caged for seven years, five of them have 
been confined to this “camp.” The other two years I 
was held in the “camps” of Cook County. 

I havje many concerns as to what goes on here, bud 
the oneijconcern that troubles me the most is the failuref 
of my fellows to see the need to unite and address our 
problem!* together. There’s no doubt in my mind that 
the oldest control technique in the world (divide and 
conquei| has played the key rgle in assuring that we 
mvw; 

Prison officials use leaders to keep their "people in| 
check. ”: when a brother begins to arouse conscious. 

* immediately suppressed. The puppet-mas- 
ter activates the puppet and the brother usually ends 
up phyj ieally shut up. If the brother who’s arousing 
consciousness happens to be a leader, he’s trans- 
ferred all over the state 

I peri ohally have just begun to develop a political! 
conscious mess (four years ago). I’m still in the pro-f 
cess of ‘[darning. I got tired of hearing how rich andj 
powerful this country is when you have millions of peo- 
ple who! I have no food, or table to put it on. I got tired 
of a handful of people running the world. I’m tired of] 
hyprocrisy being confused for democracy. I’m tired ofl 
this country’s Kapitalism and its imperialism, and don’t! 
want to be a part of it. 

I feel that the end is near for this country’s murder- 
ous system, and there has to be an effective system to 
replace it. So I’m studying socialism and communism. If| 
all of that constitutes a rise in political consciousness, 

then I’ns on the rise. . . . 

— Inmate rising 



JULY, 1980 
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Homeless youth in America 


by Sheila Puller 

“I was 12 years old when I got kicked out of the 
house. Try to imagine yourself with no money, no 
clothes on your back. You don’t know when your next 
meal will be. For two years, I slept behind a building 
and faced cops who harass and abuse you because you 
are like a toy to them. Then there is hustling and pros- 
titution, the ultimate form of income. And you run into 
counselors who sexually harass and abuse you. Imagine 
what you’d be lik e if you felt no one cared about you; if 
you felt no one cared that there is a person inside you.” 

These are the words of a 20-year-old youth who has 
been homeless for six years. He is one of over a million 
homeless youth in the U.S. today. Many have left abu- 
sive homes or foster homes and are now forced to live 
on the streets, — alleys, and under train tracks. Many re- 
main on the streets because state shelters will not allow 
youth under 18 years of age to enter without parental 
consent or state custody. Those who do get into youth 
shelters find themselves living in overcrowded condi- 
tions and are forced to leave shelters after 30 days if 
they do not find a job, or do not attend school full time. 
The reality that they face is sexual exploitation, drugs 
and abuse. 

For homeless children, the conditions of life are as 
horrendous, if not worse. After a decade of Reaganism 
and its continuation by Bush, today children are the 
poorest age group in the U.S. One out of every two 
Black or Latino children is poor and malnourished, and 
15% of all homeless people are children. They live with 
their homeless families or they are sent to foster homes. 
They are treated inhumanly by courts which force them 
to stay in abusive homes. Or they are taken away from 
some foster parents who may love them, and are forced 
to return to an abusive parent. So alienated have hu- 
man relationships in this society become that children 
have become objects to use and abuse and discard. 

A HOMELESS YOUTH’S WORKING DAY 

This mistreatment of youth and specifically homeless 
youth and children is intensifying daily both within 
families and at work. One homeless youth from Oklaho- 
ma told me: “I used to be a welder in a concrete facto- 
ry. There we constantly coughed up the concrete dust 
that was thick in the air. I left that job to work for a 
travelling sales company. But they hired me and strand- 
ed me in Chicago. They hire you as an ‘independent 
contractor,’ not as an employee. They offer you ‘adven- 
ture and travel across the U.S.’ with a ‘set salary.’ But 
in reality they make you work long hours and pay you 
$5 a day for food, and no pay check. They get you so 
far from home that you can’t do anything but what 
they say. They monitor your off days; force you to get 
up at 6 a.m. and not go anywhere unless a manager ac- 
companies you. They wouldn’t let you watch T.V. or 
read newspapers because that is ‘negative thinking.’ The 
sales company told me I had to sell nine bottles of their 
cleaning fluid every day. But I worked hard and could 
only sell five. Then they kicked me out. Now I know 
that this wasn’t just my experience. There are many 
other companies like this. And that is how some youth 
become homeless.” 

MARX ON PAUPERISM & 

CAPITALIST PRODUCTION 

To me, the working conditions of this youth are noth- 
ing but slave labor. And far from being an exception, it 



is more and more the reality for youth today. It is this 
state of utter poverty and inhumanity that Karl Marx 
discerned over 100 years ago as the very drive and di- 
rection of capitalist production. “It is characterized by a 
maximum of working time and a minimum of wages...Fi- 
nally the lowest sediment of the relative surplus popula- 
tion dwells in the sphere of pauperism... along with the 
surplus population, pauperism forms a condition of capi- 
talist production, and of the capitalist development of 
wealth: It forms the faux frais [incidental expenses] of 
capitalist production.”* 

Today’s homeless youth are crying out against this 
inh uman reality. Whether they have run away from 
home, or live with their homeless families, or suddenly 
lost their job and landed on the street, homeless youth 
want a totally different kind of life in which they can 
have choices and run their own lives and develop all 
their talents. 

* Capital, Volume I. Vintage edition, pp. 796-797. 

Protests against Bush’s lies 

Chicago, III. — On June 7, about 50 people headed 
for a swanky downtown hotel in a lively protest against 
Pres. Bush, who was there on a campaign visit. While 
150 other marchers were allowed right in front of the 
hotel, protesting Bush’s lip service towards the Baltic 
independence movements, our group, consisting mainly 
of AIDS and Central America solidarity activists, was 
forced to stay across the street. Some demonstrators at- 
tributed this to police homophobia. 

Neither the police line nor the pouring rain could 
dampen our spirits, as we chanted, "Health care, not 
wealth care!” "Human rights are under attack — what 
do we do? Act up, fight back!” and many other 
chants highlighting the 300,000 dead of AIDS in the 
U.S. as well as the ferocious repression in El Salva- 
dor that has claimed tens of thousands of lives. 

Meanwhile, Bush’s little party for the rich was dis- 
rupted not once but twice, by several people who 
screamed denunciations of his deadly, inhuman policies 
that prop up Ell Salvador’s death-squad government 
while allowing AIDS victims to die. As soon as they 
were dragged out by goons, Bush regained his compo- 
sure and arrogantly brayed, “I love Illinois — it’s so live- 
ly here.” 

Of course the news just played Bush’s answers, with- 
out explaining that they were shameless lies. And our 
protest was invisible to them, though the Baltic-Ameri- 
cans did at least get mentioned. Our anger and energy 
may not have made the news that day, but the AIDS 
conference in San Francisco later in the month showed 
that it is boiling over and will not be silenced. 

— Participant 


Rage, 41 


Education: 

Bureaucratic or creative? 

DeKalb, III. — A widely accepted goal of education 
is that it results in the emergence of a good democratic 
citizen. Why then isn’t there democratic education? Stu- 
dents are treated as if they do not have minds; they are 
not active participants in the learning process, and 
there is no, or little, exchange of ideas. How often have 
you felt that you were a glass and the teacher was a 
pitcher pouring you full of facts only to be sucked out 
again? 

The educational philosophy most dominant in the 
schools today is Realism in which teachers are precise, 
business-like explainers of the world, providing for the 
mastering of facts and information. This type of envi- 
ronment does not let students actively learn, as we have 
all witnessed. Although Plato’s Idealism would have a 
school environment conducive to ideas and the subject 
matter being that of the mind, it has the tendency to 
move in the direction of rule by the elite, negating the * 
democratic value of people. It offers heroes for imitation 
and teachers as models, which again does not allow stu- 
dents free development of the self. Another philosophy, 
Experimentalism, comes closest to what I believe should 
be dominant in schools, if they are to exist as the insti- 
tutions they are today. Experimentalism focuses on hu- 
man experience. The learning theory states that humans 
learn best by doing (activity) and undergoing (mental 
process). Lessons include questions to facilitate thinking 
and provide for inquiry, where the teacher is a research 
project director. Experimentalism is not the solution, 
but if some teachers adopted the philosophy, some of 
the boredom and frustation may be alleviated. 

Schools stifle creativity, label and separate students, 
take away freedom (closing campus, censoring newspa- 
pers, etc.) and are alienating in nature. They tend to 
unequally distribute the benefits of education and repro- 
duce the stratification that already exists. Students are 
at the lowest rung in a school’s hierarchy. Teachers, 
with mainly women (the “mother figure” in the primary 
grades) and more men in the higher grades (more mon- 
ey), are on the next rung, with the administrators at the 
top. If schools are for the students, something is defi- 
nitely wrong with this ladder. Let the students have & 
voice and educate the educators! 

— Future teacher 


“ Every emancipation consists of lead- 
ing the human world and human rel- 
ationships back to humanity itself.” 

— Karl Marx 
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by Franklin Dmitryev 

Hundreds of students at the Univ. of Zambia were 
joined by children, workers and other Lusaka residents 
in four days of revolt sparked by a doubling of the price 
of corn meal, a staple there. On June 27, police tear- 
gassed and shot demonstrators, killing dozens. The next 
morning at 4 a.m., they raided and closed the universi- 
ty, arresting 34 protest leaders, beating students and 
forcing 5,000 off the campus. Pres. Kaunda tried to ap- 
pease the population by promising a referendum on 
whether to allow multi-party elections, but has not 
budged on the price of com meal. As we go to press, 
crowds have come out in Lusaka to celebrate a coup at- 
tempt against Kaunda. 

* * * 

International students at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., have been holding rallies over Congress’s 
plan to impose a 50% tuition surcharge on new Howard 
students from abroad. Howard, a historically Black col- 
lege, educates many students from Africa and the Car- 
ibbean. The plan would also apply to Gallaudet, the 
pre-eminent university for the hearing-impaired. No 

other college in the U.S. imposes such a surcharge. 

* * * 

Thousands of East German students held a nation- 
wide strike June 7, demanding bigger stipends. In East 
Berlin, protestors held a sit-in outside the Parliament. 
One group scraped together $119, which they sent to 
Prime Minister Maiziere, asking him to try living on it 
for a month. After the July 1 German economic union. 
East German students are to receive $119 a month, one 

quarter the amount paid to West German students. 

* * * 

In June, Michigan State University tore down five 
shanties built- in People’s Park by students to raise 
awareness on issues from racism to the U.S. role in El 
Salvador, and from homelessness to the Palestinian inti- 
fada. Five students were arrested for “camping,” al- 
though the students say the administration had agreed 
to. allow. the shanties to rejnain until classes resumed! 
the fall. ...... 7 . 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Editor’s note: We received the following from a corre- 
spondent in Toronto, Ontario. 

Brian Mulroney’s constitutional house of cards has 
come tumbling down following the failure to have all 
ten provincial legislatures ratify the Meech Lake Accord 
and its so-called “Companion Resolution” by the June 
23 deadline. Nothing could be more fitting to end one of 
the most bizarre periods in Canadian history than hav- 
ing the death blow to this ill-conceived process deliv- 
ered by Canada’s bitterly oppressed and just as bitterly 
defiant Native peoples. 

Billed as the round of constitutional development 
that would bring Quebec into the Canadian Constitu- 
tional “family” (Quebec alone failed to ratify the 1982 
Constitution, although technically is nonetheless subject 
to its authority) by agreeing to its five “conditions,” the 
* major of which is the recognition of Quebec as a “dis- 
tinct society,” the Meech Lake Accord was badly flawed 
both in process and in content. 

It drew the ire of Aboriginal peoples, women, Canadi- 
ans of other than English or French origins, and resi- 
dents of the two northern territories — all of whom are 
no longer content to sit around and wait — for its failure 
to enshrine their rights into the Constitution. The Ac- 
cord reflected Mulroney’s vision of a regressively decen- 
tralized, privatized Canada, and was perceived by most 
progressive-minded Canadians as a further threat to 
Canada’s already besieged national health, social and 
environmental programs. 

The Meech Lake deal was struck behind closed doors 
in 1987 by 11 men (Mulroney and the ten provincial 
premiers) with zero public participation. Over the next 
three years it was passed by seven provincial legisla- 
tures. When by the spring of 1990 it looked as if two of 
the three “hold out” provinces, where new governments 
had replaced the original Meech signatories, were seri- 
ous about not adopting the Accord, Mulroney called to- 


Death of Canada’s Meech Lake Accord 


gether all premiers and literally locked them up for sev- 
en days — again behind closed doors, again no public 
participation — to hammer out a “compromise” via the 
Companion Resolution, which promised to address un- 
met concerns (rights, Senate reform) in future constitu- 
tional negotiations. 

At this meeting the two most anti-Meech premiers, 
Wells of Newfoundland and Filmon of Manitoba, were 
in effect brow-beaten into agreeing — for the sake of “na- 
tional unity” — to hold their noses and allow the Accord 
to be passed by their legislatures. 

Enter Elijah Harper, a Cree Indian, who is the only 
Native in the Manitoba Legislature. With the June 23 
deadline rapidly nearing, Harper used procedural tactics 
to single-handedly prevent the legislature from enacting 
Meech Lake before the deadline. He was fully support- 
ed by the Assembly of First Nations, the Assembly of 
Manitoba Chiefs, and other Native groups. 

Harper became an overnight hero to Native people 
and others across Canada. He was cheered even by his 
fellow Manitoba legislators, who were pleased that they 
would not have to vote for the Accord. And Newfound- 
land, seeing the writing on the wall, didn’t even bother 
to take a vote. 

The defeat of the Meech Lake Accord represents a 
great victory, especially for Canada’s Aboriginal peoples, 
who seized a moment in history and changed its course. 
The treatment of Native peoples in Canada is a nation- 
al disgrace and has been compared to apartheid in 
South Africa. It is characterized by inhumane living 
conditions on reservations; chronic poverty and alcohol- 
ism in urban centres; broken treaties and promises; dis- 
respect for and destruction of Native religion, culture, 
and language and the confiscation of Native land and 
natural resources. 

After five years of discussion that ended in 1987, in- 
cluding four First Ministers’ Conferences, only five of 


the ten provinces could agree on self-government for 
Aborigipal peoples. The hastily construed Meech Lake 
“Companion Resolution” called for a Conference on Na- 
tive rights every three years. In the last days, as the 
clock wound down toward the Meech Lake deadline, the 
govemihent of Canada went into a state of panic char- 
acterized by lies, deceit and threats. Native people and 
their leaders, on the other hand, gave all of Canada a 
lesson in courage, honour and humility. They did not 
succumb to last minute deals or promises that they 
knew would not be kept. When summoned to meet with 
the Prime Minister, they announced they had estab- 
lished their position, would not negotiate, but would at- 
tend and “listen politely.” 

In the aftermath of Meech Lake’s demise, questions 
are raised that go far beyond the issue of formal consti- 
tutional reform. Even the Liberals recognize the appall- 
ing lack of public participation, and the supposed-to-be- 
socialist New Democratic Party (NDP) has half-heart- 
edly called for Mulroney’s resignation and are proposing 
a “constituent assembly.” Both of these federal opposi- 
tion parties had joined Mulroney in supporting Meech 
Lake. 

The past year’s intense debate over Meech Lake has 
brought the dormant issue of Quebec separation back 
onto the front burner. In English Canada it spawned 
new expressions of anti-French racism. In Quebec, sepa- 
ration in the 1990s appears to wear a decidedly more 
conservative face than it did in the 1960s and 1970s. It 
is gaining support within the corporate business sector 
as well as within the governing Liberal Party. As for 
the separatist Parti Quebecois, who proved while in 
power that they could be as anti-labour as the Liberals, 
little is heard any more of a socialist independent Que- 
bec. Nonetheless, the passion for self-determination 
amongst the masses in Quebec is now stronger than 
ever. 


Chinese student protests remember massacre 


Despite the Chinese rulers’ military clampdown, ideo- 
logical bombardment, jailings and actual executions in 
the weeks before June 3-4, students at Beijing Universi- 
ty marked the anniversary of last year’s massacres by 
initiating a rally around 11 p.m., June 3 — close to the 
time last year that soldiers and tanks started to kill 
demonstrators in the city’s western outskirts. 

Students began to shout and blow whistles, throw 
bricks, bottles and old bicycle tires at the police ringing 
the dormitories. As others poured out and joined a pro- 
cession, it grew to at least 1,000 students who marched 
singing the “Internationale.” When campus authorities 
warned them to stop the protest, the students booed 
and reavowed last year’s continuing struggle for free- 
dom. 

As one bold student began making a speech and de- 

Devastation in Iran 

A catastrophic earthquake hit the Gilan and Zanjan 
provinces in the Caspian Sea area of Iran on June 21. 
Tens of thousands died, while mountains crumbled and 
many villages were buried under the rubble. The earth 
* shook hundreds of times during the next three days. 

Even before the mountains stopped crumbling, the 
avalanche of lies began to pour out of the mouths of 
the Iranian rulers. Iran’s president called the earth- 
quake a “divine test.” People of Iran know what he 
means by this characterization. It means the “vengeance 
of God poured upon a sacrilegious people.” This "divine 
test” comment was followed by resurfacing of the divi- 
sions within the rulers. 

One editorial wrote of how even while buried un- 
< der the rubble people were calling for "death to 
America!” This kind of insane posturing has brought 
havoc and destruction to much of Iran ever since the 
Iranian Revolution of 1979 was taken over by Kho- 
meini and his followers. It cannot hide the fact that 
they, as well as other rulers, have brought the whole 
Middle East today to the brink of mass slaughter, 
with chemical arms and other sophisticated weapon- 
ry. Meanwhile housing and conditions of life are de- 
teriorating. Apparently, they all have no intention of 
turning away from the catastrophic direction they 
are heading in, in the Middle East. 

What we also have to remember, however, is that 
June, 1990, was the 70th anniversary of the Gilan Re- 
» public, the first established socialist republic in the 
Middle East following the Russian Revolution. It lasted 
over 16 months. The Gilan Republic, born out of the 
struggles that arose in the 1906-11 revolution, saw the 
emergence of peasant and anjumans (soviets) through- 
out the whole region. The history of Gilan did not stop 
in the 1920s. 

During the 1960s and 1970s it was the place where 
armed opposition to the Shah emerged. In the 1980s the 
resistance to the Islamic republic never stopped in Gi- 
lan. There, shoras (soviets) were the most radical and 
the ones that lasted far into the decade. As late as last 
year the government press still reported on the conti- 
memm nued existence of clandestine factory shoras in the 
north. 

The tumult in the Central Asian republics of Russia 
today has created a new context for the struggles of the 
people of northern Iran. In grieving along with the vic- 
tims of the earthquake, we also declare our solidarity 
with their aim of rebuilding their society on totally new, 
"** human foundations. — Cyrus Noveen 



— David Anderson , News & Letters photo 


Demonstrators in Chicago, and many other cities 
around the U.S., rallied June 3 in support of Chi- 
nese freedom fighters. 

nouncing the rulers, whom the Chinese now derisively 
call the “gang of elders,” he was hustled away by the 
police. The students ended the rally in a few hours, but 
the next night continued to smash bottles in protest — a 
direct attack on Deng Xiaoping whose given name 
sounds like the word for “small bottle.” 

One student said defiantly, “We are not afraid. People 
have a right to express their aspirations for democracy.” 
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Fundamentalism in Algeria 

Islamic fundamentalists who ran in local Algerian 
elections on June 12 defeated the one-party rule by the 
National Liberation Front (FLN) which has ruled Alge- 
ria since winning independence from France in 1962. 
The Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) received between 55- 
70% of the vote, gaining control of the main cities in- 
cluding the capital, Algiers. 

The FIS rose to prominence on the same tide of dis- 
mal conditions that gave rise to the riots which rocked 
Algeria in 1988, forcing the FLN to allow multi-party 
elections. Economic decay has hit the youth especially 
hard. Well over 20% of young men are jobless. They are 
now called the “hitiste,” literally “those who hold up 
the walls,” since they have been reduced to idle days of 
leaning against the city’s walls. 

The FLN put forth a program of economic "re- 
forms” which entailed dismantling the major state- 
owned industries, and "privatizing” other areas in- 
cluding urban real estate and rural collectives. The 
government is now paying out $7 billion yearly sim- 
ply to service its $25 billion foreign debt. The FIS did 
not run on an economic program as such. Instead, it 
put up the slogan, "Islam, the only solution,” as the 
way to "inspire” the people to greater "productivi- 
ty.” 

The main platform of the FIS is to institutionalize Is- 
lamic law in Algeria. Women’s groups are expressing 
grave concerns about the growth of fundamentalism in 
a society in which women took a crucial role in winning 
independence. Already, religious leaders are blaming 
working women for the high rate of unemployment, say- 
ing they have stolen jobs from the men. There have -al- 
ready been a number of marches against the FIS in 
Algeria. 

New upsurge in Zaire 

Strikes and demonstrations against the Mobutu gov- 
ernment have erupted in the wake of a massacre of stu- 
dent protesters at the National University of Zaire at 
Lubumbashi (UNZL). Most reports that have reached 
the outside agree that during the night of May 12, a 
contingent of Mobutu’s elite personal guard invaded the 
campus, telling civil police to leave, and then cutting off 
electric power. 

In the dark, they then murdered dozens of students, 
many by cutting their throats. A number of the bodies 
were then reportedly burned in mass graves. Estimates 
of the number of students killed range from 50 to 100 
people. 

The butcher commandos were supposedly retaliating 
against students who had earlier demonstrated against 
Mobutu and had attacked police informers on the cam- 
pus. UNZL students have said that police agents had 
apprehended and likely murdered at least 23 other stu- 
dents in recent years. 

Students in Lusaka, Zambia, demonstrated in soli- 
darity! with the UNZL students, a number of whom 
have sought political asylum in Zambia. Schools 
were closed as high school and elementary students 
joined the protest marches. Teachers and doctors 
went on strike for higher wages, and against the 
Mobutpi government. _ — 

Most significantly, strikes shut down the state-owned 
copper mines, Gecamines, the country’s largest enter- 
prise. Mobutu has disclaimed any part in the massacre. 
Instead, he has charged provincial and local police, cam- 
pus and party officials who are taking the- rap, with jail, 
terms.-; 
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Workers’ ideas 
create vision 
of the future 



by B. Ann Lastelle 

The “Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1990 - 
91: How to begin anew?” published in the July issue of 
News & Letters poses “Two totally irreconcilable ‘vi- 
sions of the future’ [which] are contending for the 
minds of humanity today. One is the effort of the rulers 
to project the exploitative, racist, sexist, class-ridden 
conditions we live under now as our permanent future. 
The other is the passion for freedom that upsurges from 
mass revolts and which finds its fullest expression in a 
philosophy of revolution.” I have seen these two “vi- 
sions of the future” in my experience at the point of 
production. 

The first “vision of the future,” the rulers’ “vision,” 
showed itself several months ago when a co-worker was 
terminated on the pretext that she had violated the 
company’s “attendance control policy.” She believes 
that she was fired for insisting that her illness was 
caused by the chemicals that she was using on her job. 

She chose, however, not to publicize her case 
among the other workers for fear of interfering with 
the grievance process. The union dropped her griev- 
ance after the initial hearing, refusing to take it to 
arbitration or to raise the defense she suggested. 

Another co-worker, during a conversation about the 
union, said, “They take our dues, and they don’t do 
anything.” He went on to say that if the company were 
to offer a better medical plan and profit-sharing and 
didn’t mess with the wages, people would vote the un- 
( continued on page 3) 


National 
Question 
in Ethiopia 



by Lou Turner 

The 30-year Ethiopia-Eritrea war in the Horn of Afri- 
ca, which is reaching for completion, affords a unique 
look at the contradictions in the concept and reality of 
the National Question in Africa. 

With the EPLF (Eritrean People’s Liberation Front) 
poised to overthrow the capital city of Asmara, the last 
bastion of Ethiopian rule in Eritrea, and with the Tigre 
People’s Liberation Front (TPLF) within striking dis- 
tance of the Ethiopian capital of Addis Ababa, Ethiopi- 
a’s civil war has reached a critical turning point. 

The past decade’s recurrent drought and fatoine in 
the Sahel allowed Mengistu to use food and famine re- 
lief as political weapons. Today, some 3 million people 
are at risk of famine in the predatory war of the Derg 
(the military junta that rules Ethiopia). 

This is indicative of the state-capitalist policies of the 
Derg, which spends less than 5% of its budget on failed 
collectivized agricultural projects, and more than half of 
its budget on the military. Russian and East Bloc pa- 
tronage followed this same state-capitalist pattern, as 
Russia poured $4 billion in annual military assistance 
into Ethiopia’s failing war while contributing less than 
$20 million in food aid. 

The result was that last May (1989), Mengistu was 
nearly overthrown by an attempted coup prompted by 
the many setbacks suffered by the Ethiopian army in 
its wars in Eritrea, and Tigre and Shoa provinces. Anti- 
conscription demonstrations in Addis sparked the army 
rebellion organized by the Free Soldiers Movement in 
Eritrea and Harar. This was followed by student dem- 
onstrations at Addis Ababa University, the first since 
the “Red Terror” of 1977-78 put Mengistu in power, 
(continued on page 8) 
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Bush’s imperial foray info 


Gulf threatens prolonged war 


George Bush’s dispatch of thousands of — ,= 

U.S. combat troops to Saudi Arabia, BUL 

armed with fighter-bombers, missiles and 
tanks, and backed up by a huge naval flo- 1 Y y' 
tilla and thousands of other weapons, not \. 
only represents an unparalleled assertion 
of U.S. imperial might in the Persian 
Gulf, but marks the actual preparation u<>o 

for what could prove to be a prolonged ( v ~-j 
and bloody war. 

As we go to press (Aug. 10), thousands 
of U.S. troops are taking up positions eimi 

around Saudi airfields and oil installa- £arri 

dons, as Bush arrogantly treats Saudi scot 

Arabia as the “national defense line” of 71001 

the United States. In the aftermath of 
Iraq’s blitzkrieg into Kuwait, Bush has 
imposed economic sanctions and a full 
naval blockade of Iraq, while sending a 
fighting force to Saudi Arabia that could l 

number a quarter-million troops. It is by l 

far the largest U.S. military operation Z 

since Vietnam. Though Bush dares to de- Z \ 

fend this on the grounds of “ensuring sta- 
bility” for the sheikdoms of the Persian XJ. 

Gulf, the size and duration of this U.S. 
intervention into the Middle East tinder- 
box has the potential for sparking a military confla- 
gration of unimagined proportions. 

OIL AS DETERMINANT 

Nothing is more hypocritical than Bush’s claim 
that he sent troops to Saudi Arabia to “protect the 
victims of Iraqi agression.” Far from opposing Sad- 
dam Hussein’s invasion of Iran in 1980, the U.S. ac- 
tually helped supply Iraq with the latest military 
hardware, even after Hussein rained chemical 
weapons on Iranian civilians and soldiers. Nor was 
Bush moved to impose sanctions against Hussein’s 
bloodthirsty regime when he attacked the Kurds of 
northern Iraq with chemical warfare. Bush turned 
against Saddam Hussein only after Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait raised fears that rising oil prices result- 
ing from Hussein’s actions would threaten the “new 
free market world” with a global economic turn- 
down. Far from any concern with human life, what 
motivates Bush’s action is protection of that lush 
commodity, oil. 

OD has once again become the determinant in 
the Middle East, as the superpowers as well as re- 
gional rulers seek to push all questions of human 
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freedom off the map — whether Palestinian self-de- 
termination or the rights of the Kurdish minority 
in Iraq-Iran-Turkey, whether the class struggles 
within each country or the struggles to secure the 
rights of women. A decade ago the Iranian revolu- 
tion, even though it was so quickly usurped by 
Khomeini’s counter-revolution from within, was 
able to transform the determinant in the Middle 
East from oil to revolution. But by now the retro- 
gression is so deep, that we are back to oil as the 
determinant, with the U.S. obtaining what it has 
sought for decades, especially under Nixon-Kissin- 
ger — an outright military outpost in Saudi Arabia. 
SUPERPOWER COLLUSION 
What gave the green light to this new, ominous 
stage of military intervention was the “new era of 
cooperation” forged with Gorbachev’s Russia over 
the past year. This U.S.-Russia rapprochement far 
outweighs in significance the unanimity of the 
Western allies in agreeing to economic sanctions 
against Iraq, or the half-baked efforts of Bush to 
get Arab rulers to join in what be euphemistically 
calls a “multi-national” force to “protect” Saudi 
(continued on page 5) 


German reunification: 
the contradictions unfold 


by Kevin Anderson 

When Russia’s Mikhail Gorbachev and West 
Germany’s Helmut Kohl emerged from two days of “in- 
timate” talks on July 16, it was to announce that the fi- 
nal deal for German unification had been worked out. 
Russian troops are to leave in the next three or four 
years, while a united Germany will remain in NATO, 
albeit with an army slightly smaller than the present 
West German army. Until they leave, Gorbachev’s 
troops will be paid by Germany in deutschmarks, a ma- 
jor Western currency. Even more important, Kohl has 
extended credits worth $3 billion to Russia, while asking 
other Western governments to also loan money to help 
“save” Gorbachev. These developments have led many 
activists in Germany to call the whole process the 
“sale” of East Germany to West Germany. 

The reunification of Germany will create a very pow- 
erful, technologically advanced single capitalist society 
in the heart of Europe. State-capitalist East Germany, 
which had called itself “socialist,” will now be united 
with so-called “free market” and “private” capitalist 
West Germany. The transition has been going more 
smoothly for the rulers than their ideological claims 
about being totally different societies would suggest, 
since West German society is in practice hardly free of 
authoritarianism, bureaucracy, centralization and state 
planning. 

While there is no denying that the masses of both 
East and. West Germany yearn for reunification, the 
masses and the rulers see the process quite different- 
ly. For the masses, it means reunification of families 


and friends, freedom to travel, other bourgeois dem- 
ocratic liberties, and the hope of a higher standard 
of living. For the rulers, it means expanded interna- 
tional power, a cheap labor supply to exploit in East 
Germany, and fortunes to be made from speculation 
in land and commercial properties in East Germany. 

West Germany is already the dominant power in the 
West European Economic Community. A united Ger- 
many will extend that still further, while at the same 
time becoming a major economic power in East Europe 
and perhaps even in Russia itself. If rivalries between 
the U.S. and Russia continue to fade in the next few 
years, it is possible that Germany and the U.S. will 
themselves become rivals for economic power in Europe. 

Where the rulers are relieved that politics is now tak- 
ing place mainly in established bodies like the parlia- 
ment with all the old political parties in charge, to the 
masses something has been lost, even betrayed, ever 
since the 1989 revolt when millions took to the streets 
to demand freedom. Years ago, the West German rulers 
transformed the epochal June 17, 1953, East Berlin 
workers’ revolt for “bread and freedom” into a tame na- 
tional holiday called “German Unity Day.” 

Today, they seem to have succeeded in channelling 
last year’s demands for total freedom into the bland 
goal of immediate reunification into the existing West 
German state and economy. Yet contradictions remain, 
and the rulers, from Bush and Gorbachev to Thatcher 
and the West German leaders, are right to feel that 
there is still a danger of “social instability.” 

On a recent brief trip to Germany I had a chance to 
(continued on page 10) 
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Can Women’s Liberation begin anew? 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a talk on an 
essay by Olga Domanski printed in the April, 1990 News 
& Letters. 

by Laurie Cashdan 

“A look at 20 years: Women’s Liberation and the 
search for new beginnings” * is not only a challenge to 
thinkers like Sheila Rowbotham, Catherine MacKinnon 
and others; it is as much a challenge to all who are 
searching for a way to make Marx’s Humanism the ba- 
sis for new beginnings today.... 

What needs to be recreated isn’t Friedrich Engels' un- 
ilinear, deterministic concept of human development, 
which too many Marxist-feminists have based them- 
selves on, even if they disagree with Engels’ conclusion 
that women suffered a “world-historic defeat” during 
the transition to capitalism. 

These Marxist-feminists do write about working wom- 
en’s struggles in history, and Rowbotham is among the 
best. But Rowbotham’s preference for politics and histo- 
ry over philosophy, which led her in Beyond the Frag- 
ments to reduce Women’s Liberation to an “organizing 
idea” for socialism, is a descendant of Engels, not Marx. 

The post-structuralist feminists reject the Engel- 
sian determinism of these Marxist-feminists, but at- 
tribute it to Marx They then go on to substitute an 
analysis of all "Western discourse” as a conscious or 
unconscious perpetuation of oppressive relations — 
and they include Marx and women’s struggles 
throughout history in that discourse!... 

Nor are we taken much further by those advocating a 
“politics of diversity” — the latest buzz word at women’s 
conferences lately. As Hazel Carby, an African-Ameri- 
can studies professor at Yale, pointed out in a recent 
speech, precisely the feminists who talk so much about 
diversity can wind up contributing to the problem be- 
cause they abstract theory from real life problems and 
struggles. She asks, “Where is the collective emancipa- 
tory project?” 

WOMEN SEARCH FOR WAY OUT 

There is no question that women, both in women’s 
studies and out, are searching for a way out of the stag- 
nation that the Women’s Liberation Movement is expe- 
riencing — even with the new activism around abortion 
rights. “How to begin anew?” (which is the title for this 
year’s Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives) is what 
Raya Dunayevskaya pointed out characterized Marx’s 
whole development of his philosophy of “revolution in 
permanence.” How to begin anew? is what Raya re- 
turned to at all points of her life as well. 

Marx’s concept of revolution in permanence is 
what is at stake when Raya relates Women’s Libera- 
tion to Marx’s multilinearism: "A deep gulf existed 
between Marx’s multilinear view of all human devel- 
opment and Engels’ unilinear view. Which is why 
this single subject — Women’s Liberation, whether 
viewed as it relates to philosophy or to form of or- 
ganization — is inseparable from the dialectics of rev- 
olution.” 

We most often think of Raya’s discussion of Marx’s 
multilinearism in relation to his last writings, including 
his Ethnological Notebooks, where he looked at the 
contradictory relations of men and women within pre- 
capitalist societies, and singled out the ferment of wom- 
en as one pathway to revolution. But that multilinear- 
ism is there in embryo in Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays. 
Isn’t Marx’s ability to work out diverse pathways to 
revolution inseparable from his “clinging” to Hegel’s ab- 
solute negativity? 

HOW DOES MARX CLING TO HEGEL? 

What startled me was to see that Lenin, in his Philo- 
sophic Notebooks, also talked about Marx’s clinging to 
Hegel just before the view of the creativity of cognition, 
which Raya said he didn’t develop within the Absolute. 
Lenin writes, “Marx... clings to Hegel, introducing crite- 
ria of practice into the theory of knowledge.” This is 
important, but very different from Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s view of Marx clinging to Hegel, as new begin- 
ning — absolute negativity as new beginning, after the 
birth of Marx’s new continent of thought and revolu- 
tion. 

We surely are seeing the ramifications of self-imposed 
limitations in the dialectic of freedom, whether in the 
thinking of a MacKinnon or Rowbotham, or the reality 

* To receive a copy of Olga Domanski’s essay, send 70 

cents to News & Letters. 


of East Europe, where women are now being asked to 
redesign their ideas of freedom in the lethal context of 
free market capitalism; or here where the pro-choice 
movement is quickly fragmenting and even the break 
over racism within the National Women’s Studies Asso- 
ciation ** does not guarantee new ground. 

Working out new beginnings rooted in Marx’s Marx- 
ism and Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist- Humanism is 
the opposite' to the kind of dead end that so many of 
today’s feminists have met. For that, it is especially im- 
portant to continue, and deepen, the battle of ideas 
about what is needed to begin anew in Women’s Libera- 
tion today. 

** See “Racism splinters women’s conference” in the 
July, 1990 News & Letters, available for 70 cents. 

In the South 

Black women unionize 

Editor’s note: Following are excerpts from talks by two 
Black women labor activists, affiliated with the North 
Carolina-based Black Workers for Justice, who were on a 
tour of the Midwest to inform trade unionists and commu- 
nity activists of the ongoing struggle in the South to or- 
ganize a labor movement. Their address is: P.O. Box 1339, 
Rocky Mount, NC 87802. 

Black Workers for Justice (BWFJ) started in 1981 • 
with a group of Black women K-Mart workers who had 
gotten fired on trumped-up charges. The store had all 
white management and a Black women workforce. The 
white managers fired three Black women for allegedly 
stealing 60? out of the cash register. Up until then, 
what happened in the workplace stayed inside. We 
brought it out of K-Mart and brought it to the commu- 
nity. 

We started a picket line and a newsletter. The women 
spoke in churches and to community groups. The sisters 
never got their jobs back, but the white managers were 
transferred and Black managers were hired. We consid- 
ered it a small victory. 

We also sponsor a Workers’ School about once a year 
to help workers see the significance of their struggles. 
We are trying to create a climate that will allow union 
organizing drives to be successful in the South. 

North Carolina is ranked at the top for workers in 
manufacturing and ranked 50th in wages and condi- 
tions of life. We know that since 1974 corporations 
have moved into the South as they run away from 
the North. Because the South isn’t organized, it is 
only a way-station for corporations to go to Third 
World countries. In the South, a corporation will run 
miles of water pipes, right past poor communities 
where there is no running water. The South remains 
underdeveloped. 

We also have a women’s committee focusing on issues 
of women workers, because in North Carolina the ma- 
jority of Black parents me single women. This is also 
related to health and safety issues in the plant. What 
workers bring home is more than wages; it’s all the 
problems in the plant. 

* * *‘ 

I am from a small town which is 80% Black, and most 
of us work for Perdue Poultry Farms. I worked in a de- 
partment where the line ran 91 birds per minute. My 
hands, like those of so many of the other women, are 
bad from having to use unsharp utensils. At Perdue 95% 
of the workers are women, and most of us are Black. 

Supervisors don’t care about people. For instance, 
one woman’s feet got so bad, because we have to 
stand in a lot of water, that the doctor told her she 
would lose her feet if she continued. But they 
wouldn’t let her change jobs. Most of our workers 
learn on their own, not because they are trained. 
That’s one reason why there are so many injuries. 
One woman got all the tendons in her hand cut when 
she got it caught in a machine. 

On our own, we ran a screening clinic for workers 
with carpal tunnel syndrome. When we passed out leaf- 
lets about the clinic, in front of the plant, the company 
ordered people not to take the information. The compa- 
ny also threatened to come to the clinic to see who 
came, and to fire those who did. This will give you an 
idea of why it is so hard to organize in the South, and 
why we have to. 
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by Mary Jo Grey 


The state of women’s health and health care is deterio- 
rating alarmingly worldwide — especially among Black 
and poor women. 

• At least three million women and children will die of 
AIDS in the 1990s — six times the number as in the 
1980s, according to the World Health Organization. The 
Federal Centers for Disease Control report that AIDS is 
already the leading killer of Black women between the 
ages of 14 and 44 in New York and New Jersey. 

• Most pregnant women prosecuted for using drugs are 
poor and minority even though drug use during preg- 
nancy is equally prevalent among white, middle-class 
women. Such prosecutions are unfair, says the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, because most drug treatment 
programs refuse to accept pregnant women and the very 
real threat of arrest drives women away from much- 
needed pre-natal care. 

• The New York Health Department has been de- 
nounced for “outrageous insensitivity” and “betrayal of 
public trust” for allowing at least 3,000 PAP smears of 
poor women to go unread for up to a year! While these 
women were told if they were not contacted within six 
weeks they could assume the results were normal, at 
least 11 were found to have cervical cancer and up to 
600 have abnormal cells present. 

* * * 

The Muvman Liberasyon Fam (MLF) in Mauritius, a 
small island in the Indian Ocean east of Madagascar, 
has been fighting for 15 years to change oppressive 
marriage codes. They had finally succeeded in getting 
the Supreme Court of Mauritius to judge as legal the 
revocation of the Muslim Personal Law under which 



AimS: To fight for full rights for all 

women, for true equality between all 
women and men in all fields, and total 
liberati on of women. 

marriages are arranged, wife beating is allowed and a 
“wife may be subjected to physical torture...” Just as 
they were celebrating this victory, the politicians of the 
Government and the Opposition immediately put in 
motion proceedings to re-introduce Muslim Personal 
Law alls over again. MLF asks supporters to send letters 
or telegrams to the following two political leaders re- 
sponsible for the threat to women’s rights: The Prime 
Minister, Sir Aneerood Jugnauth, Government House, 
Port Louis, Mauritius; Leader of the Opposition, Dr. 
Prem Nababsing, 3 Hennessy Lane, Quatre Bomes, 
Mauritius. 

* * * 

Palestinian women’s committees on the West Bank 
have issued a leaflet demanding that fundamentalist 
men stop violence against women. This action halted 
public threats that acid would be thrown on Muslim 

and Christian women who dressed “immodestly.” 

* * * 

Women workers in South Korea have won their long 
fight to get compensation from Sumida Electric Compa- 
ny of Japan for illegal closure of their factory in South 
Korea. Five women representatives of the workers pro- 
tested fpr four months at the company’s national head- 
quarters in Japan, including picketing, two hunger 
strikes and a meeting of 800 Japanese supporters. The ■ 
company agreed to apologize to the workers and pay; 1) j 
wages tost from the plant closing to the negotiated set- i 
tlement; 2) two months vacation pay; 3) $10,000 each \ 
for those who picketed since the plant closed, and 4) t 
$11,000 for the five workers’ expenditures while in Ja- | 
pan. 


— Information from Asia Link j 


The relationship of a philosophy of freedom to Women’s Liberation 

The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 



Dunayevskaya with Natalia Trotsky in Mexico, 1938 


In the 1950s Raya Dunayevskaya interviewed 
miners’ wives in West Virginia on their role in 
strikes and Black domestic workers in New 
York on their views of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
The Second Sex. With the rise of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement in the 1960s she spoke at 
countless movement meetings, and corresponded 
with activists about her concept of women as 
not only force, but as “Revolutionary Reason.” 
Discussions included in her Archives extended 
to meetings with refugees from Mao’s China on 
conditions for women there. 

In the 1970s and 1980s Dunayevskaya fol- 
lowed with intense interest the experiences of 
women revolutionaries and the attitude of the 


Left toward their participation. Included are 
writings on women in Iran, Portugal, Latin 
America and Southern Africa. She correspond- 
ed with Women’s Liberation theoreticians like 
Sheila Rowbotham, and with literary figures 
like Maria Barreno, Adrienne Rich, and Meri- 
del LeSueur. Further insight can be obtained 
from a study of her voluminous research files, 
which include critical appraisals of nearly all 
major writers on the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment today. 

Write to News & Letters to find out 
where the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection is 
in your area and send for the Guides to the 
Collection— $5.75 includes postage. 
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Striking L.A. janitors win contract 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Seven hundred striking jani- 
tors in the Century City office towers here won a major 
victory on June 25, when they forced International 
Service Systems, a large international commercial clean- 
ing company, to sign a union contract. 

The 10-15% pay raise the janitors won still leaves 
their wages at about $5 an hour. But the manner in 
which they won their pay raise and other benefits such 
as health insurance, vacation pay, and sick leave, is a 
major victory for the Latino workers in Los Angeles. 

The strike began on May 29, when hundreds of 
janitors walked out of 13 buildings in Century City. 

The glitzy office towers, which include the headquar- 
ters of Ronald Reagan’s offices, were transformed for 
a month into a battleground between police and 
strikers, and a scene of daily protests for janitors 
and many other current strikers in Los Angeles. 

On June 15, the police disrupted a peaceful march by 
120 striking janitors and as many supporters, viciously 
beating half of the workers so severely that one woman 
suffered a miscarriage and 19 others received major in- 
juries that included fractured skulls, jaws, arms and 
legs. 

On June 21, a silent vigil march for the injured 
wound single-file around many of the towering bank Strikers passed out hundreds of leaflets to office 
buildings. Then a rally included another period of si- workers encouraging them to support the strike, to or- 
lence for the beaten, followed by much singing and con- ganize themselves. Other striking workers in the area 
demnation of the police brutality. Many of the workers participated in the rallies, such as the Kaiser workers, 

spoke out, and their voices proved to be stronger yet showing a solidarity that has impressed the janitors and 

than even the thunderous chanting of “They will not contributed to their discussions. 

make us budge!” As one woman said: “We are all Latino, and we come 

One Guatemalan woman said: "For 14 years I’ve from many countries throughout Latin America. Some 

worked here in the same building. I’ve raised six people say this divides us, especially when we find our- 

kids by myself on what we’re paid. Before 1984 we selves working in these huge buildings, often by our- 

used to make $7.30 with benefits, but ever since selves. But the truth is we are like brothers and sisters 

then, while prices for everything have gone up, now, especially after the police beat us up.” 
we’ve been stuck at $4.25 with no raises, no medical — Mitch Weerth 

Workers Autonomous Federation in China 



Editor’s note: We print here brief excerpts from “Revo- 
lutionary Worker Han Donfang" from Echoes from 
Tiananmen, No. 3, March 1990, published by Friends of 
| Chinese Minzhu, 57 Peking Road, 3rd Floor, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. Han Donfang is a Beijing railway worker 
and a founder of the Workers Autonomous Federation. 

Han Dongfang remembered that on April 17 he was 
passing by Tiananmen Square and saw a big crowd 
gathering under the People’s Monument. As he got off 
the bus to find out what was going on, he heard many 
speeches about the current problems, democracy and 
freedom. He said: “I felt deeply touched and excited, so 

"S & 

(freedom) 

I made a speech too. Everyone was excited and began 
- to sense what the people wanted.” From then on, he 
went to the Square often and took part in shouting slo- 
gans and making speeches. 

After the students started their hunger strike, Han 
Dongfang went to the History Museum to the east of 
the Square every day after work to check on the condi- 
tion of the striking students. Occasionally, he would dis- 
cuss his ideals with the student leaders. 

However, the students wanted to maintain the pu- 
rity of their movement and expressly refused any 
. outside participation. Han said: "The students are 
' interested in my opinion, but they are not interested 
in my profession.” 

Han went to visit the students every night and be- 
came acquainted with a group of workers. They began 
to feel that the students could not bear their burden 
alone. Their sacrifice was too much and they needed 
the support of Beijing workers and citizens. Therefore, 
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with the help of some students, they began to plan for 
the formation of a Workers Autonomous Federation 
(WAF) towards the end of May, 1989. 

Since there were concerns that workers might be un- 
der pressure to not participate and there might not be 
enough representatives for each profession, the WAF 
was to be represented by regions. With optimism, he 
[Han] thought that regardless of the size of the facto- 
ries, if ten workers from each joined their federation, 
the factory managers would not dare move against 
them. 

His opinion could not be tested, because the sup- 
posedly proletarian-led communist regime has one 
greatest fear — the working class. The WAF was offi- 
cially formed on the night of May 30. By midnight, 
arrests were made. The WAF was suppressed before 
it could begin operation. Plans for a joint federation 
of students and workers were also disrupted. 

Before the bloody crackdown, Han predicted that if 
the government crushed the student movement, the na- 
tional economy would fall apart because workers would 
passively slow down production. There would be long 
term damage to production and the outcome would be 
much worse than a general strike. Besides, China’s rep- 
utation in the international community would suffer 
irreparable damage. China’s position would be influ- 
enced and would be despised. 

Unfortunately, his prediction has come true. 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

ion out in a minute. But what good would that have 
done my friend who was fired? She was wronged by 
both the union and the company. Isn’t there another 
“vision of the future” different from either the compa- 
ny’s or the union bureaucrats’? 

I think back to two incidents that occurred at a meat- 
packing plant where I worked in the early 1980s. One 
time a young Black woman was fired for halting prod- 
uction to search for a thermometer she had lost in some 
ground meat. There was so much verbal protest by oth- 
er workers in the plant that the plant manager over- 
ruled her supervisor and brought her back to work. 

Another time at the same plant two Mexican bon- 
ers were suspended for not making rate on a new 
cut. When the other boners returned from break, 
they put on their equipment, but just stood by the 
line, refusing to work until the suspensions were lift- 
ed and the two boners were given two more weeks 
to learn the cut. * v 

Both of these incidents are “small,” but they are in- 
stances when workers relied on themselves, rather than 
courting the good will of the company or depending on 
the bureaucratic maneuvering of the union, to right an 
injustice. Those workers saw their own thoughts and ac- 
tions as the alternative, the opposite of both the compa- 
ny and the union. Didn’t they thereby pose a “vision of 
the future” far different from that of the rulers? 

Capitalism can acquire a mighty weapon against 
working people if it can take a part of our minds and 
convince us that we are powerless to change things — 
that the “exploitative, racist, sexist, class-ridden condi- 
tions we live under now” are “our permanent future.” 
Working out our own vision of the fiiture requires get- 
ting back our own minds and not accepting that there is 
nothing we can do. Doesn’t working out that vision be- 
gin right at the point of production? 


Oscar Mayer: injuries, 
speed up and sexism 

Chicago, III. — The injuries at Oscar Mayer are 
more severe than several years ago. Before you didn’t 
work with rates you worked at your own pace. Now you 
are working at the machine’s pace, you have to keep up. 
But human beings weren’t made to keep up with ma- 
chines, sometimes you are going to fall down. 

But the company is making workers with injuries 
show up for work rather then be laid-off on disability. 
The company has its own doctor at Grant Hospital who 
continually tells injured workers they should go back to 
the line. In fact, if you get seen by a different doctor 
who says you should have time off, the company 
doesn’t accept it. They insist you see “their” doctor. 

So now we have women who have to come to 
work with swollen wrists and arms. They work a lit- 
tle, have to stop and take pain pills, and then try and 
work. It is particularly rough in slice pack, where, 
when they come back after an injury, they are 
thrown right back on the line, threatened if they 
can’t work, given Motrin and wrist bands. Supervi- 
sor Randy Murse is driving the workers. 

The union claims there is nothing they can do since it 
is workers’ compensation. But if they are messing over 
us, then why isn’t the union doing something? 

The company has been hiring a lot of new workers, 
especially for the “lunchables line.” They hire a lot, but 
they get rid of two or three people a day. They are 
threatening them all day. Instead of our relations get- 
ting better, they are getting worse. Many of the workers 
have not received any education about their rights as 
union members. The company is beating them down 
something awful, taking away the workers’ self-esteem — 
especially the women. 

You can get very angry at the way Oscar Mayer is 
messing with the women workers: the way the male su- 
pervisors treat the women. It isn’t that they treat the 
men great, but their attitude to the women is like there 
is this body and if I beat it down, I can get another 
body. Again, the union doesn’t do anything. 

It isn’t just our local. The UFCW (United Food and 
Commercial Workers Union) is watching as Oscar 
Mayer is closing a big plant in Los Angeles, and 
opening another close by. The new one is non-union 
and isn’t interested in hiring any of the union work- 
ers from the L.A. plant. What is the union doing? 

The union officials seem to be far away from the 
workers. There needs to be a rule where the union offi- 
cials could not earn any more money than the highest 
paid union worker in the plant. Maybe then they would 
understand what we are going through. I know that at 
local 100A it would mean some pay cuts for our union 
officials. — Woman worker, Oscar Mayer 

Driving pay down, work up 

New York, N.Y. — Recently I took a truck driving 
job. Before, I was worried about joining the “aristocracy 
of labor.” Well — aristocracy of labor, my eye! My pay 
on a Teamster job is $5.50 an hour plus some commis- 
sion. When I get in the union it goes up — to $5.90! 

This is one of tlje worst proletarian jobs I’ve had. Be 
their payment high or low, the lot of the worker only 
worsens. My payment is higher, but my lot is worse. 

These first four weeks I was just working, eating and 
sleeping — and not enough. I literally lost five pounds 
my first two weeks of work. I still can’t get enough 
sleep. But it’s better. I am used to it now, and I am av- 
eraging between 11 and 12 hours a day — not 13 or 14 
like before. My first two weeks I worked quite a few 16- 
hour and even 17-hour days. 

Talking to other drivers at other companies, I find 
that 10-12 hour days and often longer is standard for 
trucking. I guess the logic is: dead labor is in the form 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars in a truck, and 
though it can’t be automated to speed you up, your 
working day is extended to extract more surplus labor. 

They can’t have two shifts, receiving is closed at 
night. But they can extend your day and keep that 
dead labor working you. I don’t hope to do better than 
10-12 hours a day in any trucking short of a major new 
movement in labor. — John Marcotte 
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NEWS & LETTERS AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1990 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marixist-Humanism 


Becoming a thought-diver 

Practicing the challenge to all 
alternatives to Marx’s Marxism 


Editor's note: The following letter of Aug. 13, 1983 ( The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #7803), was 
addressed to the Youth of News and Letters Committees 
and entitled “Challenge to the Youth on the Needed Total 
Uprooting of the Old and the Creation of New Human 
Relations.” In 1982-83, the year following completion of 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, Raya Dunayevsakya began to 
develop a series of new paragraphs to her work after it 
went to press. She also prepared for an extensive nation- 
al /international speaking tour in the centenary year of 
Marx’s death, 1983. During the tour on Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution, she addressed dozens of youth audiences on 
campus, often sharing and further developing the new ad- 
ditions to the book. The letter printed here is one of a se- 
ries she wrote after the tour which spoke of the experience 
of the tour and of her new additions to the book. 

• 

“Human concepts are subjective in their abstractness, 
separateness, but objective as a whole, in the process, 
in the sum-total, in the tendency, in the source.” 

— Lenin, Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic 
(Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 208) 

“I love all men who dive. Any fish can swim near the 
surface, but it takes a great whale to go downstairs 
five miles or more; and if he don’t attain the bottom, 
why all the lead in Galena won’t fashion the plum- 
met that will. I’m not talking about Mr. Emerson 
now — but that whole corps of thought- divers that 
have been diving and coming up again with blood- 
shot eyes since the world began.” 

— Melville, letter of March 3, 1849 

August 13, 1983 

Dear Youth: 

Because of my deep confidence in 
the youth striving to be “thought-div- 
ers” (whether or not they are superb 
swimmers just by being young and 
strong), I’d like to appeal to you to 
dive into the battle of challenging 
post-Marx Marxism. That battle will 
reveal the much greater maturity of 
this historic period as against that of 
the generation of the 1960s. It is true 
that they were so massively active in 
that decade that 1968 had reached the 
threshold of a revolution. The fact, 
however, that it remained an unfin- 
ished act made it clear to the following 
generation that they had better probe 
deeply into how the lack of serious 
theory vitiated activism’s goals. The 
idea that activity, activity, activity would absolve them 
from the hard labor of recreating Marx’s theory of “rev- 
olution in permanence” for their age and that theory 
picked up “en route” would solve the totality of the ec- 
onomic-political-social crises, as well as end U.S. imperi- 
alism’s war in Vietnam, ended in total failure. 

Nevertheless, one of the most famous debates in that 
period was that between Sartre and Levi-Strauss (not 
exactly youth themselves, but accepted as gurus by the 
youth movement), as the 1960s generation continued to 
follow new philosophies like Existentialism and Struc- 
turalism, instead of trying to find the historic link of 
continuity with “old” Marxism. While Levi-Strauss cri- 
tiqued Sartre’s adherence to dialectics, holding that 
Structuralism required the analytic, empiric, scientific 
method, Sartre — since he, himself, was enamoured with 
Structuralism and had as ahistorical an outlook as 
Levi-Strauss — could hardly win the argument for mean- 
ing as against Levi-Strauss’ emphasis on non-meaning. 
Here is how Levi-Strauss put it: 

“In my perspective, meaning is never the primary 
phenomenon; meaning is always reducible. In other 
words, behind all meaning there is a non-meaning, 
while the reverse is not the case. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, significance is always phenomenal.” 

A profound critique of Levi-Strauss’ Structuralism 
came, not from Existentialism, but from an independent 
Marxist anthropologist-dialectician, Stanley Diamond: 

“The ethnologist is actually saying that he is not in- 
terested in meaning (significance), which he regards as 
merely (and always) phenomenal. For him, the primary 
phenomenon is not meaning, but the non -meaning 
which lies behind meaning and to which, he believes 
meaning is reducible.” 1 

THE POINT IS THAT the life-blood of the Hege- 
lian dialectic — when it is not diluted by Existentialism 
but seen in its essence as a ceaseless movement of be- 
coming, disclosing the meaning of history — is exactly 
what saved Hegel from the Kantian, impenetrable 
“Thing-in-itself ’ and its absolute idealism. Though He- 
gel may have wanted to confine history to history of 
thought, the single dialectic which characterizes both 
objectivity and subjectivity moved Hegel to objective 
idealism. That single dialectic became the ground for 
Marx’s dialectic of revolution. 

It was this, just this, which led proletarians to accept 
dialectical development, not alone for its “dynamism” 
but for its meaning in historic confrontation. Contrast 
the non-Marxist, intellectualistic, abstract approach to 

1. See “Anthropology in Question” in Section 6, “The Root is 
Man: Critical Traditions” of Reinventing Anthropology 
(Vintage Books, Random House, 1974). 


dialectics with that of a Marxist-Humanist proletarian 
attitude — and consider that it was precisely on the 
question of phenomenology. That does not mean phe- 
nomenal but the science of phenomena, of experience. I 
am referring to Charles Denby, the Editor of News & 
Letters, and his favorite quotation from Hegel: 

“...Enlightenment upsets the household arrangements, 
which spirit carries out in the house of faith, by bring- 
ing in the goods and furnishings belonging to the world 
of the Here and Now.” — Phenomenology of Mind, p. 
411. 

The whole point of Denby’s interest in the Hegelian 
quotation was this: What does philosophy have to say 
on the relationship between reality and revolution? It 
was because he saw Hegel introducing reality into the 
critique of the Enlightenment that Denby’s attraction 
to Hegelian dialectics deepened. He could then see that 
dialectical development signified the transformation of 
reality. 

It is true that revolutionaries like Mao also tried to 
escape confrontation with actual social revolutions 
aimed against his state-capitalist regime which he 
called Communist. But the Chinese youth saw how 
empty was the word “Proletarian” before “Cultural 
Revolution.” At the very height of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the dissident, revolutionary youth in Sheng Wu- 
lien hit out against their rulers by c allin g them “the 
Red capitalist class.” They concretized the kind of com- 
mune they aimed to have as against what existed in 
China by c allin g for one like the Paris Commune of 
Marx’s day: “Let the new bureaucratic bourgeoisie 
tremble before the true socialist revolution that shakes 
the world,” declared their Manifesto. “What the prole- 


tariat can lose in this revolution is only their chains, 
what they gain will be the whole world!” 

Here was Mao, who had declared himself to be a 
Marxist-Communist and in 1949 led a great national 
revolution. If he was aware of how deep the uprooting 
of the old had to be as he openly declared the revolu- 
tion to be bourgeois-democratic and the society itself to 
be state-capitalist, he revealed none of it to the masses. 
He assured them they had nothing to fear from the 
“Chinese who stood up,” a regime that was headed by 
the Communist Party. By 1966, when he launched the 
“Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” he not only 
declared his land to be “socialist” but designated it the 
“storm center of world revolution.” The Chinese youth 
failed to be impressed as they felt his rule to be that of 
any capitalist (private or state) totalitarian ruler-exploi- 
ter. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH of the 

Sheng Wu-lien themselves caught the historic link to 
Marx’s Marxism and the Paris Commune of Marx’s day 
as the decentralized political form to work out the eco- 
nomic-political-social emancipation which would keep 
the power in the hands of the masses. 

The Sheng Wu-lein statement I quoted here can be 
found in Chapter 5 of Philosophy and Revolution. 
Please remember, dear Youth, as I appeal to you to en- 
gage in this battle of ideas that it is not only the post- 
Marx Marxists we challenge but all Alternatives to 
Marx’s Marxism. Philosophy and Revolution critiqued 
not only revolutionaries like Mao and Trotsky, but also 
Jean-Paul Sartre, the “Outsider Looking In.” It is true 
that I deal with him there as Existentialist and I deal 
with the structuralist Communist intellectual guru, Al- 
thusser, all too briefly, very nearly dismissing him in a 
few footnotes. I do not mention Levi-Strauss at all. 
Nevertheless, they represent the very same subject — Al- 
ternatives — that I began this letter with, and later I 
will contrast that to a true recreation of Marxism for 
one’s age. For us that began in 1953 with the break- 
through on the Absolute Idea. It will be easier, I be- 
lieve, to dig deep into that if we look first at what we 
are familiar with — the Youth Revolt in this country, 
the FSM (Free Speech Movement) burdened by Ameri- 
can pragmatism. 2 Revolutionaries though they were, 
they certainly resisted philosophy of revolution. Though 


2. See our pamphlet on the FSM and the Negro Revolution. 
Philosophically, the Black dimension, especially Frantz Fanon, 
far from being pragmatic, worked out its critique of Hegel’s 
concept of reciprocity in a revolutionary-dialectical manner. See 
his Black Skin, White Masks and my Letter to the Resident 
Editorial Board-National Editorial Board of Aug. 1, 1983. 



they had asked me to address them on Marx’s Human- 
ism, the interest was more on the subject of Alienation 
than on philosophy of revolution. 

It was all most exciting when Mario Savio was re- 
leased from jail at midnight and arrived at 2 AM in a 
spot several miles outside of Berkeley to hear me speak 
on Marx’s Humanism. Though they were very interest- 
ed in Humanism, and, indeed, related it to their own 
new life styles, Mario was the next day also going to 
meet [Herbert] Aptheker, because he had promised 
Bettina [Aptheker], who was also part of the FSM, and 
he was open to “all ideas” and was not the least bit in- 
terested in any Party or organization. In a word, the 
supposedly non-partyist, non-elitist, non-organizational 
person who was only for activism, activism, activism, 
did not see the contradiction in organizational form 
that lacked a philosophy of freedom and that form that 
was inseparable from a struggle for freedom, for revolu- 
tion. 

Permit me here to go back to 1953 to re-examine the 
process of working out, or seeing the emergence of, a 
new philosophic dimension. It is the year I first broke 
through on the Absolute Idea, removing its abstract, 
mystical veil and seeing it as not only a unity of theory 
and practice, but a totally new relationship of the two 
because a new historic beginning had been reached 
with this live movement from practice. This was the 
period we completely rejected both the designation of 
the youth as “the beat generation” and the pragmatic 
view of the epoch itself as “an end of ideology.” 

The breakthrough on the Absolute Idea helped us to 
perceive a new generation of revolutionaries in that so- 
called “beat generation” who were rejecting a world 
they never made; and to see in the revolts in Latin 
America and Africa the emergence of a Third World. 
Indeed, toward the end of the 1950s, retrogression and 
McCarthyism in the U.S. notwithstanding, we declared 
it to be a totally new epoch: in production (with Work- 
ers Battle Automation); in political freedom battles, 
whether that be the new Black dimension in the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott or the East European Freedom 
Fighters against Russian state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism; a new stage of cognition as the Hungarian 
Revolution highlighted it by bringing Marx’s Humanist 
Essays onto the historic stage. The breakthrough on 
the Absolute Idea was not only on the movements 
from practice and from theory but also on ORGANIZA- 
TION, as we held that its dialectic would illuminate 
also the dialectic of the Party, as we had long since re- 
jected “the party to lead” concept. We were here driven 
to go also to Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, and there, as 
we approached the three final syllogisms in Absolute 
Mind and trod on ground none had ever walked before, 
we felt that in place of a “dialectic of the party” we 
were, with Hegel’s Self-Thinking Idea, with the masses’ 
Self-Bringing Forth of Liberty, face to face with a new 
society. After all, Marx had unchained the dialectic as 
he had recreated the Absolute Method as a “revolution 
in permanence.” 

WHAT HAS MADE THIS APPEAL to the 

youth appear so urgent to me is that, at one and the 
same time, we confront not only the objective situation 
of a nuclear world filled with economic recession and 
political retrogression as well as altogether too many 
(continued on page 11) 



Brochure on The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection 


“ From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Marxist-Humanist Archives” is drawn from the 
lS,000-page Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
which is available on microfilm. Dunayevskaya en- 
titled her papers, Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Cen- 
tury of Its World Development. A descriptive bro- 
chure of the Collection is available from News & 
Letters for 45c postage. 
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Bush drives for permanent 
retrogression on Supreme Court 


The shock of Supreme Court Justice William J. Bren- 
nan Jr.’s retirement on July 20, that is allowing Bush to 
continue to carry out Ronald Reagan’s agenda, was fol- 
lowed with its devastating after-shock — President 
George Bush’s nomination for his replacement, Judge 
David H. Souter. Since then the people of the U S. 
have been subjected to an avalanche of disgusting lies, 
the most blatant being that Bush doesn’t know Souter’s 
views on abortion and that it would be “inappropriate” 
for the U.S. Senate to even ask. 

Where Bush did tell one truth was at his press 
conference when he said: ’’You might think the 
whole nomination had something to do with abor- 
tion. And it’s far broader than that.. ’’Indeed, Bush’s 
aim, like Ronald Reagan’s, is to transform the Su- 
preme Court into a rubber stamp for the right wing. 
He wants to roll back not only women’s partially 
won right to control our own bodies, but the rights 
of African-Americans, workers, individuals’ rights 
against the state — in short, all rights and liberties 
that movements for freedom have been able to gain 
since the Civil Rights Movement erupted in the 1950s 
and 1960s. (See Black/Red View, p. 8.) 

Souter is buddies with anti-abortion fanatic John 
Sununu, Bush’s White House Chief of Staff. So it is not 
that Souter’s views on the issues — abortion, civil rights, 
civil liberties — aren’t known to Bush. What Bush hopes 
is that Souter’s views can be kept from the rest of us 
until it is too late and we are saddled with another 
right-wing zealot for decades to come. 

SOUTER’S OMINOUS VIEWS 

Though Bush tried hard to pick a nominee with no 
“paper trail,” it isn’t that hard to find Souter’s ominous 
views: 

• In a 1976 speech Souter called federal affirmative 
action rules “affirmative discrimination.” 

• Also in 1976-77 he urged that anti-nuclear protesters 
be given jail terms. 

• In 1987 in a case in which Souter participated, the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court ruled that Gays and 
Lesbians may be barred from becoming adoptive or fos- 
ter parents. 

• Souter ruled in 1988 to- deny unemployment benefits 
to two men aged 76 and 79 because they were not 
“ready, able and willing” to work full time. 

• Also in 1988 Souter wrote an opinion overturning a 
rape conviction, ruling the trial judge had wrongly ex- 
cluded evidence about the victim’s behavior in the mo- 
ments before the rape, stating that a state law, intended 
to bar testimony about a rape victim’s personal life, 
could not be used. 

What Bush did admit to knowing about Souter — and 
in fact repeated three times at his press conference-r 1 
was that Souter is “a person who will interpret the 
Constitution, and in my view, not legislate from the 
Federal bench.” This is nothing but code for saying that 
Souter’s interpretation of the Constitution will be based 
on the time it was written, 1787 — when most Blacks in 
the U.S. were slaves and women could not vote. Bush’s 
“vision” of the future, is to turn the clock back on hu- 
man freedom. 


MARSHALL SKEWERS BUSH 

The only Black on the Supreme Court, Justice Thur- 
good Marshall, told the real truth of what Bush’s ap- 
pointment of Souter means when he said, “Well, I con- 
sider him (Bush) dead... This last appointment is the 
epitome of what he’s been doing....” This skewering of 
Bush brings to mind Marshall’s profound critique, made 
in 1987 during the bicentennial celebration of the U.S. 



Constitution, of interpreting the Constitution as the 
Framers of it had intended: 

“I do not find the wisdom, foresight and sense of 
justice exhibited by the Framers particularly pro- 
found. To the contrary, the government they devised 
was defective from the start, requiring several 
amendments, a civil war and momentous social 
transformation to attain the system of constitutional 
government... They could not have imagined, nor 
would they have accepted, that the document they 
were drafting would one day be construed by a Su- 
preme Court to which had been appointed a woman 
and the descendant of an African slave. ‘We the 
People’ no longer enslave, but the credit does not 
belong to the Framers. It belongs to those who re- 
fused to acquiesce in outdated notions of ‘liberty,’ 
‘justice,’ and ‘equality,’ and who strived to better 
them.’’ 

What the shocks of Brennan’s resignation and Sout- 
er’s appointment reveal is how weak is the foundation 
on which all our rights rest. One final shove and it all 
can come crashing down. Over 140 years ago Karl Marx, 
in his essay on the Jewish question, faced the limita- 
tions of fighting only for civil rights. As important as 
that fight is, if it is not extended to the fullness of “hu- 
man emancipation,” Marx wrote, a “revolution in per- 
manence,” it would be completely insufficient. 

Our struggle has never been one for civil rights alone. 
It has been a fight for full freedom, for the right of 
women to control our bodies and minds, for new human 
relations between Blacks and whites, workers and intel- 
lectuals, women and men and children; in short, a new 
society built on new human foundations. That is our vi- 
sion of the future as we fight this latest manifestation 
of these retrogressive, counter-revolutionary times. 

— Terry Moon 


Revolt in the Ukraine 

London, England— In the Ukraine it can defi- 
nitely be said that a pre-revolutionary situation is in ex- 
istence, although uneven in its development. After the 
recent elections the Popular Movement RUKH gained 
many seats despite the efforts of the regime to hinder 
it. In west Ukraine, in many government buildings, the 
flag of the independent Ukraine has been raised. In the 
east Ukraine, where there are many Russian workers, 
an historic turning point has been reached. The miners’ 
strike committee made an alliance with the national 
democratic movement in the elections, thus halting any- 
attempt to split the masses. There have been many ef- 
forts to launch a Russian chauvinist movement, and 
they have repeatedly floundered. Instead, the danger for 
Ukraine’s democratic revolution comes from another 
quarter. 

I was recently reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings 
in the pamphlet the Afro-Asian Revolutions where she 
explained the role of a new fetter on the masses — the 
“radical” intellectuals as a parallel process to the labour 
aristocracy in advanced capitalist countries. This is the 
process underway in the Ukraine today. First there are 
many sections of the old “communist” party ranks; then 
we have the literary intelligentsia and the rightward 
movement of former dissidents. Almost a rerun of the 
Polish tragedy. 

One fine example of the emerging conflict was 
when the RUKH called on the Lvov workers to 
strike against state repression. The workers 
launched a general strike, setting up factory commit- 
tees. These councils are embryonic "soviets” and the 
leaders saw the danger. When the strike was over, 
the workers were told to disband. The response from 
the workers to those who called on their support 
was to keep their strike committees intact. 

Now we have a new retreat. The RUKH declared af- 
ter the elections that it would become a political party 
as a direct challenge to the Communist Party. There 
are mistakes in this, but they didn’t even see this 
through, and called it off at the crunch moment. 

The Ukrainian workers have been building up a 
new movement with great speed since the miners’ 
strike wave of last summer. It is here that the only 
hope for the democratic revolution lies. 

If you look at the reaction of western governments to 
the Lithuania crisis, then you can see how even more 
unwilling they are to give support to the Ukraine. It is 
clear as day that the capitalist class favour their Rus- 
sian state-capitalist counterparts keeping the one and 
indivisible Russia together. 

— Patrick Kane 


Study how Raya Dunayevskaya’s analysis of 
the Third World revolutions speaks to 
the realities of today: 

• Nationalism, Communism, 
Marxist- Humanism and the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions (1959) 

• Chapter 7 of Philosophy and Revolution 
"The African Revolutions and the 
World Economy” (1973) 

to order, see ad. p. 7 


Bush’s imperial foray into Gulf threatens prolonged war 


(continued from page 1) 

Arabia. Secretary of State James Baker took advantage 
of being in Russia at the time of the invasion of Kuwait 
to issue a joint declaration with Russia condemning 
Iraq, and Russia has since joined in the economic 
blockade of Iraq. Gorbachev’s Russia is in need of 
Western economic aid which would be jeopardized by 
any economic downturn resulting from a rise in oil 
prices. 

Russia’s collusion -with the U.S. has not only given 
Bush the green light to go into Saudi Arabia, it has 
also enabled him to bring to new heights the mili- 
tary adventurism that has become an ever-more 
threatening part of U.S. policy since Reagan’s foray 
against Libya in the Gulf of Sidra in 1986. The 
"changed world” which that attack revealed actually 
had its roots in the U.S. imperialist invasion of Gre- 
nada in 1983. It is this which Reagan brought to new 
heights with his bombing of Tripoli, and which Bush 
extended with his invasion of Panama. 

Far from bringing us any “new era of peace,” the su- 
perpower collusion has helped pave the way to a U.S. 
intervention in the Middle East which can prove far 
more bloody than even the interventions of the 1980s. 
Iraq has a battle-tested army of one million men re- 
plete with chemical weapons and ballistic missiles. Pen- 
tagon analysts are already raising the possibility that 
an Iraqi attack on U.S. troops with chemical weapons 
could result in the use of nuclear weapons by the U.S.! 

COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY 

"ANTI-IMPERIALISM’’ 

Hussein’s weapons are not only military, however. He 
is also trying to make use of a powerful ideological 
weapon: anti-imperialism, albeit wrapped in his counter- 
revolutionary politics. There is fertile ground for Hus- 
sein’s “anti-imperialist” rhetoric given the HisH a i n right- 
ly felt among the Arab masses, not only for the U.S., 
but for the reactionary Gulf sheikdoms which have en- 


riched themselves on oil revenues while doing little or 
nothing to enhance the lives of the Arab masses, whose 
living conditions have plummeted in the past decade. 
What Hussein is doing is adopting Khomeini’s stance: 
counter-revolutionary anti-imperialism. Though Hus- 
sein was Khomeini’s arch-enemy, who fought him re- 
lentlessly in an eight-year bloody war, he shares the 
same ideological attitude, in trying to gather support 
for his counter-revolutionary rule through anti- imperial- 
ist posturing. 

Whatever his rhetoric, the truth is that Saddam 
Hussein has been a counter-revolutionary since the 
very start of his bloody political career. At age 22 he 
participated in a failed assassination attempt against 
Abdul-ul-Karim Qasim, leader of the July 1958 Revo- 
lution which attempted a new kind of revolution in 
the Middle East. That Revolution hit out against the 
native rulers while trying to be independent, not 
only of East and West, but also of Nasser’s Egypt 
and feudal Saudi Arabia. In 1963 Hussein participat- 
ed in the CIA-supported coup which brought the 
Ba’ath Party to power. Since gaining effective con- 
trol of the Ba’ath Party in 1968, and ruling as Iraq’s 
President since 1979, Hussein has been ruthless in 
attacking all opposition to his rule, be it by Kurds, 
Assyrians, students, striking workers or women, 
whom he recently saddled with a new law allowing a 
man to murder any woman in his family for adul- 
tery. 

Bush’s military intervention in the Persian Gulf is 
aimed not against this counter-revolutionary legacy, but 
rather at the resistance to oppression that has charac- 
terized masses of people, not only inside Iraq, but in 
the Middle East as a whole. He is determined to “stabi- 
lize” the antiquated feudal shiekdoms, presenting this 
as integral to U.S. national security. He is determined 
to intervene anywhere in the world to defend what he 
calls “U.S. vital interests.” He is determined, like rulers 
everywhere, to deflect attention from the internal caus- 


es of the ever-worsening state of the U.S. economy. 

There is no way to now know what double-crosses 
the rulers have in store for each other, whether con- 
cerning the alliances in the Arab world or the rulers’ 
committment to the restoration of Kuwait’s independ- 
ence, which Hussein has already annexed. What we do 
know is that the machinations of all of the rulers are 
an integral part of the current retrogression. That is 
true, not only of the U.S., Russia, West Europe and the 
Arab nations, but also of Israel, whose anti-Palestinian 
stranglehold over Gaza and the West Bank is suddenly 
out of the spotlight thanks to the latest events. Nor is 
any genuine alternative found in Arafat, who is current- 
ly scurrying around on a “peace” mission in a private 
jet loaned to him by Saddam Hussein, whom he recent- 
ly embraced for threatening to destroy half of Israel 
with chemical weapons. 

The opposite to this retrogression is to be found only 
in the struggles for freedom of masses of people, of 
workers, women, youth and national minorities, not 
only in the Middle East, but right here at home. Nei- 
ther Hussein’s barbaric invasion of Kuwait, not the sup- 
port Bush is receiving from Left and Right alike for his 
flag-waving, militarist intervention can impede the ne- 
cessity for a full opposition to Bush, especially here in 
the U.S. It is by deepening the freedom struggles here 
at home, unseparated from articulating the philosophy 
of revolution of our time, which can project a vision of 
the future totally different from the one Bush or Hus- 
sein has in store for us. 

So serious is the Bush- Hussein military confrontation 
in the Persian Gulf, and so ominous are the long-term 
implications of a prolonged U.S. armed presence stay in 
Saudi Arabia, that it becomes necessary to work out a 
whole new stage of anti-war activities, that do not sepa- 
rate what we oppose, from what we are for. 

As we oppose Bush’s imperial foray into the Persian 
Gulf, and demand the total and immediate withdrawal 
of all U.S. troops, we must under no circumstances tail- 
end any state power. 
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HOW TO BEGIN ANEW? 


As the Draft for Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives says (see July 1990 N&L) 
“Only six months ago, it looked as if 
the masses of East Europe would make 
Revolution the determinant in the heart 
of Europe. By today, however, it is the 
rulers who are taking the initiative in 
trying to re-shape the map of Europe.” 
Never were more true words spoken. 
What could cause a formerly honest 
radical, such as Vaclav Havel, who had 
for more than 20 years critiqued his 
Communist bosses and the West, to 
now call for Czechoslovakia to take the 
“Polish Road” of marketization and 
austerity measures? What vision of the 
future did he work put? None, save hu- 
man rights divorced from any kind of 
Humanism. 

Stu Quinn 

California 

* * * 

This year’s Marxist- Humanist Draft 

Perspectives related the swiftness with 
which the Idea of freedom moved 

throughout East Europe to “how much 
earlier the contradictions within the 
movements emerge today, and how fast 
the rulers move to exploit them before 
the revolution has even had the chance 
to complete its first act.” This was con- 
firmed by an East European corre- 

spondent who noted that the movement 
had lost its “primeval force.” 

It seems to me, that this is where the 
Draft Perspectives thesis makes a very 
profound contribution, for by its form it 
discloses that the real ground of self- 
limiting revolution is found in the “eco- 
nomic reality and ideology in the age of 
state-capitalism.” In other words, it can- 
not be explained merely by the external 
threat of Russian intervention. The con- 
cept of self-limiting revolution is much 
too objective a development in world 
politics today. As the Draft Perspec- 
tives showed, Jacek Kuron’s departure 
from Marxism with self-limiting revolu- 
tion was equally a departure from 
Marx’s philosophy of human creativity, 
which is the only pathway out of Po- 
land’s present economic crisis. 

Lou Turner 
Chicago 

* * * 

The way ideology is discussed in the 
Perspectives is concrete for Latin Amer- 
ica. Since Violeta Chomorro’s victory in 
Nicaragua, I have heard discussions of 
whether revolution is even viable in the 
Third World, especially since Russia is 
no longer going to help. Marx’s discus- 
sion of the historical context in which 
revolutions occur is interpreted to mean 
that the Latin American Revolutions 
were bound to fail, because they have 
no past history of participatory democ- 
racy! And a leader of the FMLN recent- 
ly declared that anti-imperialist revolu- 
tions are a thing of the past. This has 
everything to do with what Dunayev- 
skaya called Reaganism’s ideological 
pollution on the Left itself, which the 
Perspectives develops as the pull of 
“self-limiting revolution.” 

Latin American solidarity activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The battle going on today, the Per- 
spectives makes clear, is the one be- 
tween the self-limiting revolution and 
the creativity of cognition. 

Librarian 

Detroit 

* * * 

The quote from Dunayevskaya’s 1974 
talk to the Hegel Society of America in 
the Draft thesis on thought “breaking 
through the barriers of the given,” 
shows what her thought illuminated in 
Hegel. Seeing the future inherent in the 
present is seeing how the whole process 
of struggle reveals the vision and goal. 
Radicals bound by the ideology of the 
“self-limiting revolution” think they 
know what the result will be, and there- 
by cut off the process of development of 
revolution. 

Karl Armstrong 
Los Angeles 

1 - * * - 3i -$ 

The Draft of Perspectives indicates 
influences trying to co-opt the mass 
struggles in East Europe. It’s as if the 
state in each case still approves or dis- 
approves of the direction the struggles 
have taken. That seems to be the strat- 
egy with Iliescu whom the U.S. shakes 
a finger at while the state proceeds 
with the “free market” economy. 

Student 

Berkeley 


With all the talk about how corrupt 
individuals are to blame for the Savings 
& Loans crisis, as if getting rid of them 
will solve the crisis of capital, I t hink of 
Hegel’s discussion of the corruption of 
the church (from The Philosophy of 
History): “That corruption was not an 
accidental phenomenon, it is not the 
mere abuse of power and domination. A 
corrupt state of things is very frequent- 
ly represented as an ‘abuse,’ it is taken 
for granted that the foundation was 
good — the system, the institution fault- 
less — but that the passion, the subjec- 
tive interest, in short, the arbitrary voli- 
tion of men has made use of that which 
in itself was good to further its own 
selfish ends, and that all that is re- 
quired to be done is to remove these 
adventitious elements.. .[but] The cor- 
ruption of the Church was a native 
growth.” 

And so it is with capitalism; not only 
the S&L crisis, but the HUD scandal, 
the long running corruption of the poli- 
ticians, the police, military procurement, 
the Iran-contra affair, and the union 
bureaucrats. The corruption is a native 
growth. 

Tom Parsons 
De Kalb, HI. 

* * * 

To “begin anew” means you really 
have to go back and study the history 
of struggles for freedom, because the 
youth especially fall into the trap of 
thinking something is new when really 
it is stale. Nobody can tell me that peo- 
ple are dying in the streets for capital- 
ism! There is something new in our age 
when “self-limiting revolution” comes in 
so soon, and I think it has to do with 
what Dunayevskaya called our age of 
Absolutes. The way out is with Marx’s 
philosophy of “revolution in perma- 
nence.” We have to break philosophy 
out of the schools where it is dying. 

Student 
New York 


45 YEARS 

AFTER 

HIROSHIMA 



We are in the midst of a great turn- 
ing point in history. The superpowers of 
the USSR and the USA praise it as 
“the end of the cold war,” but definitely 
it is not. It is nothing but a tragedy and 
humiliation to the workers and people 
in the world. The USSR and East Eu- 
ropean countries are being overrun by 
the commodity and capital export mar- 
kets of the capitalist bourgeoisie, while 
the people face a fierce storm of unem- 
ployment and inflation. The capitalists, 
taking this as “the end of communism," 
are so puffed up that — contrary to then- 
cry for “arms reduction” they are push- 
ing forward to high-technological arms 
expansion, while U.S. capitalism ap- 
pears as “the military police of the 
world” with the acquiescence of Gorba- 
chev, and Japanese capitalism steps for- 
ward to the reconstruction of “Dai-Toa- 
Kyo-Ei-Ken” Plan accompanied by Roh 
Tae Woo of Korea. In the beautiful 
name of “peace” we see no thing but the 
reconstruction of the world do mini on by 
imperialism. 

This is why we held the 28th Interna- 
tional Anti-War Assemblies in Japan on 
August 5, 45 years after atomic bombs 
were dropped on Hiro shim a and Naga- 
saki. We call on all comrades all over 
the world to unite to break through the 
crisis of the present world. 

Zen-gaku-ren, 

Kaku-maru-ha 

Tokyo, Japan 


YOUTH AS REVOLUTIONARY 

I’ve noticed at several rallies, there 
were many, many children there, ready 
to fight these battles alongside their 
parents. When I was 8 years old, I 
didn’t know what a rally was and if 
anyone suggested that I leave the tele- 
vision set on Saturday to do anything 
else other than eat. I’d have a fit! What 
has these children out here on these 
front lines, fighting these heavy political 
issues? I spoke to two boys, aged 7 and 
8, and asked them what they thought of 
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Reagan and Bush. One said they both 
tell lies and don’t care about poor peo- 
ple. The other said, “I don’t like Bush 
because he’s prejudiced.” 

I am a youth myself (23 years old), 
and I get an emotional high from the 
rallies knowing that I am at least trying 
to make things better. I have read 
about Raya Dunayevskaya’s philosophy 
of Marxist- Humanism, and know that 
she made a category of not only youth 
but even young children as revolution- 
ary. What does this tell us about what 
is happening in America today? 

Gloria Radlez 
Los Angeles 


BATTLE 
OF IDEAS 
IN FEMINISM 

Readers of News & Letters may like 
to know of a proposed conference: “I 
Am Your Sister: Forging Global Con- 
nections Across Differences” — a confer- 
ence celebrating Audre Lorde and her 
work. It is to be held Oct. 5-8 in Bos- 
ton. What is so exciting about it — espe- 
cially after all the racism that divided 
the National Women’s Studies Associa- 
tion Conference in June that you wrote 
about in the July issue of N&L — is their 
co mmi tment to having 50% of confer- 
ence participants be women who are 
Black, of color or impoverished. 

They need money to put on such an 
important conference. To help, make 
checks out to: I Am Your Sister and 
send them to: P.0. Box 269, Astor Sta- 
tion, Boston, MA 02123. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

• * * 

The crucial point Terry Moon raises 
in “Racism splinters women’s confer- 
ence” (July 1990 N&L) was posed as a 
question: “Has the NWSA administra- 
tion accepted the ground of this alienat- 
ing, racist, sexist society, rather than 
taking on the challenge to transform 
it?” As I see it, the NWSA is reflecting 
the self-limiting concept of fe minis m ' 
which is permeating the women’s liber- 
ating movement today. This was dem- 
onstrated at the only workshop on “so- 
cialist feminism” offered at the confer- 
ence, where the discussion centered on 
academia and “accessible language” 
rather than new human relations. 

I finally challenged the participants 
to take up Marx’s concept of 
Man/Woman. I felt a strong pull in 
that room to ignore anything said by a 
man. But afterward, two Colombian 
women came up to me asking to hear 
more about Marx and feminism. They 
said that not only does the NWSA lead- 
ership remind them of their govern- 
ment, but they have had a hard time 
finding truly revolutionary feminists in 
the U.S. to talk with. 

Julia Jones 
Illinois 

* * * 

NOW wants to start a new political 
party to win abortion rights. If we have 
to think about these kinds of organiza- 
tion before the revolution, then it will 
be a long time before getting to revolu- 
tion. If we have a party for labor and a 
party for women and another for wom- 
en of color and so on, it will be long 
time before having the revolution we 
all need. 

Black feminist 
Oakland 


RACISM’S GLOBAL REACH 



the arm as if to take him away some- 
where, at which point a crowd gathered 
around, arguing with the racists, who fi- 
nally stalked away angerly. It was chill- 
ing to witness such an incident, one of 
an increasing number of racist attacks 
throughout Europe today. 

K. A. 

Chicago 

* * * 

In Florence this summer I was 
pleased to see signs of a lively anti-rac- 
ist movement. The wall of my hotel was 
decorated with “No al razzismo” (No to 
racism), in spray paint. A union (Feder- 
ation of Workers in Trade, Tourism and 
Services) was having a drive to inform 
immigrant workers of their rights. 
There were posters for a public meeting 
titled (in Italian, of course), “Florence 
isn't Pretoria — for an open and multico- 
lored city.” African street traders were 
to be seen everywhere on the tourist 
beat, and whatever their difficulties still 
have their dignity. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

Many travel from Mexico to the U.S. 
expecting to find something better. 
Then they find people sleeping in the 
streets and begging for food here, too. 
But there’s a new problem here — rac- 
ism. In Mexico we don’t make a distinc- 
tion between Black and Brown, and I 
didn’t understand the racism when I 
came here. I t hink now that it is pro- 
moted by the system that exists here. 
The term we most commonly associate 
with the U.S. is “decadent capitalism.” 
It is imperalism in its final stage. 

Teacher 
visiting from Mexico 


OUR READERS RESPOND 

Because I’m a prisoner and “unem- 
ployed” at the moment I can’t afford to 
pay for a sub, but I am very interested 
in publications dealing with feminism, 
Marxism, anarchism and political strug- 
gle in general, and would gladly share 
anything you could send with other in- 
terested parties. 

Prisoner 
Washington State 

* * * 

I am interested in getting a copy of 
your Marxist-Humanist paper because a 
spirit of fair play seems lacking in our 
present capitalist system. I am interest- 
ed in peacefully changing society for the 
better. There are alternative ways of 
“running” this country and the best 
way is through education. I’m starting 
with myself. 

New reader 
Normal, 111. 

* * * 

I have been receiving N&L for more 
than a year, and it has helped my stud- 
ies on Marxism and contemporary phil- 
osophy. Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom and Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion have helped me understand the 
workers’ plight and what is happening 
in the world today, especially the mas- 
sacre in China last year and the ongo- 
ing so-called Gorbachev Revolution. 
Thank you. 

Philosophy student 
Philippines 

* * * 

The more I read Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s Philosophy and Revolution, the 
more I see that genuine Marxism is a 
philosophy of human self-actualization 
and self-realization. Marxist-Humanism 
is definitely the philosophy of the fu- 
ture. 

Latin America solidarity activist 
Chicago 

* * * 


While visiting Prague, I was riding on 
a subway car in the middle of the day 
near the city center when three or four 
young Czech toughs surrounded a 
young Vietnamese man, pushing, grab- 
bing and threatening him. When some 
Czech people noticed and began to talk, 
the racists came over and threatened us 
too. One of them told my Czech friend, 
“I hate the African people.” He may 
have been so ignorant that he thought 
Vietnamese were African. 

When the train came to its last stop, 
the racists grabbed the Vietnamese by 


I’d like to thank Eugene Walker and 
Lou Turner for their talks at Northern 
Illinois Univ. last semester. Their inci- 
sive analysis of history and the political 
climate in the world was a breath of 
fresh air. The challenge to examine new 
philosophic ideas in the context of radi- 
cal political change was most timely. It 
reminded me of what I had been miss- 
ing by letting my subscription to N&L 
lapse. Please renew my subscription and 
accept my donation to your Appeal. 

Humanist 
De Kalb, 111. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST IN CRISIS 


We began an effort in January 1990 
to improve the conditions of juvenile 
political prisoners, the children of the 
In tifada , in Hasharon Prison, where 
about 100 minors aged 14 to 18 are 
kept. They are mostly from the annexed 
East Jerusalem, and as such are citizens 
of Israel. We encountered serious cases 
of violence against minors, insufficient 
food supply, and denial of elementary 
rights like medical treatment and exer- 
cise time. In addition to the Palestinian 
minors, there are also juvenile Jewish 
criminal prisoners whose conditions are 
better, but who are also subjected to se- 
rious abuse. 

Pressure from outside Israel is very 
effective. We are asking readers to send 
telegrams and letters protesting the 
harsh conditions in Hasharon Prison. 
They should be addressed to: Shaul 
Lavy, Head of Prison Authorities, 4 
Hahistadrut St., Jerusalem 94230, Isra- 
el More detailed information is availa- 
ble from us. 

Committee for Juvenile 
Political Prisoners 
PO Box 23649 
Tel-Aviv 69177, Israel 

* * * 

A big issue in Israel now is the immi- 
gration of Jews from the USSR. There 
are many problems. They were here all 
the time, but the new arrivals have 
brought them into the open. The main 
one is housing — there are no cheap flats 
to rent. Both husband and wife have to 
work— one salary is to live on and the 
other to pay for a flat. Since new immi- 
grants get money to pay rent for a year 
in advance, landlords prefer to rent to 
them. Another problem is unemploy- 
ment, which will soon grow worse. 

But the internal problem is Arab-Is- 
raeli relations. Until there is a Palestin- 
ian state, there is no hope for peace. Is- 
rael must talk to the PLO, not out of 
love or friendship but because unless we 
do they will be our enemies for eternity. 

Woman activist 
Tel-Aviv 

* * * 

The invasion of Kuwait by Iraq rein- 
forces the point you have been making 
for several years now, that superpower 
collusion won’t lead to a more peaceful 


world. History tells us that when the 
superpowers call a temporary truce in 
their power struggle in order to put 
their own houses in order, all sorts of 
mighty mice among the world’s regional 
power players begin to try to flex their 
muscles. It was true of the Shah of Iran 
in the early 1970s, and it is true of Sad- 
dam Hussein today. Too bad it takes 
events like this to awaken some people 
from their illusions. 

Middle Eastern observer 

* New York 

* * * 

This past month, some friends and I 
were involved in collecting aid for the 
victims of the Iranian earthquake. To 
our shock and dismay, only one month 
after the earthquake, not only all U.S. 
relief agencies but even Iranian dissi- 
dent solidarity committees have stopped 
sending material aid to the Iranian peo- 
ple. Some Iranian dissident groups in 
exile are only sending medicine and 
money to Iran, and some are sending 
this aid via the murderous Iranian gov- 
ernment which has no intention of help- 
ing the people! This is unbelievable 
when you realize that no fewer than 
50,000 people have died and 500,000 
people have been left homeless after the 
earthquake. The attitude toward Irani- 
an earthquake victims is inhuman. 

Iranian revolutionary 
Chicago 


CULTURE, 

RACE, 

AND 

CENSORSHIP 


As one who appreciates different in- 
carnations of “Rap,” I was impressed by 
John Alan’s cool-headed thinking about 
the contradictions in the rap scene. 
From Gil Scott Heron’s jazz rap to the 
Reggae DJs, to the Venezuelan storytel- 
ler-poets, to the go-go sound in Wash- 
ington, DC, to today’s HIP-HOP and 
messsage-rap — all have shown a fluid 
connection to African oral and musical 
traditions. But there have been twists 
and turns along the way. 

African tribal traditions had and have 



LETTERS 

internal checks on behavior in order to 
maintain certain levels of inter-personal 
respect. Let's all use our creativity, not 
just to reflect society’s abuses, but to 
challenge them! 

Feminist music-lover 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

In the way the counter-culture reacts 
against the dominant culture it becomes 
a part of it, a product of it. John Alan 
did a wonderful job exposing both the 
racism and sexism that characterizes it 
and the market mentality that is not 
limited to music but seen in movies and 
many other forms. 

Old Politico 
Detroit 

* * * 

N&L doesn’t include enough on pop 
music and poetry, which has a long tra- 
dition related to expressing and record- 
ing the experiences of the working class. 
At times N&L seems dull and irrelevant 
to the lives of the workers it seeks to 
reach. Yet it gives a unique American 
view of the world and counters the 
dominant ideology. Its theoretical arti- 
cles and news deserve to reach many 
more readers. 

Longtime reader 
England 

MARX’S 1841 NEW BEGINNING 

I noticed your article on Marx in 1841 
in the July Issue. It’s always good to 
read Marx. I read him when in high 
school. But the Communist Party in 
Costa Rica doesn’t want anyone to read 
Marx, because they don’t want people 
to think for themselves. It’s good to see 
Marx discussed so openly. 

Young Black woman 
Costa Rica 

* * * 

It was important to have Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s 1981 letter on Marx’s 1841 
Doctoral Thesis in the July issue. I was 
wrong when I used to relate the impor- 
tance of what Marx was doing in that 
thesis merely to his youth; he was 23 
years old. What happened to the other 
young Hegelians? Why did there turn 
out to be only one “Marx” among 
them? 

Now I think what Raya was saying 
was something she wrote a little later. 
“What I am driving at is the creative 
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nature of Marx’s mind.” That is key not 
only for studying the Marx of 1841 but 
for us to grapple with “How to Begin 
Anew?” now. For me it is both hearing 
Marx think and hearing Raya think 
that is important to us today. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Chicago 


VOICES OF LABOR 

As a maintenance worker, I know 
that machines are treated more human- 
ly than workers. The use of machines is 
shifted to preserve the life of the ma- 
chine, but workers are used up and 
tossed on the scrap heap. That is “Busi- 
ness as usual.” Under capitalist labor 
relations, the rulers attempt to take 
away our ability to think. 

Black worker 
California 

♦ * * 

Everyone, especially all the politi- 
cians, are hot now on “non-violence.” 
They blame the workers — and the 
Blacks in South Africa — for “violence,” 
while they run the most violent opera- 
tions of all. Since we’ve been on strike 
against Greyhound, they’ve accused our 
union of racketeering and they’re even 
blaming the company’s bankruptcy on 
“our” violence. Meanwhile that scab 
driver who killed a striker — nothing has 
happened to him. And now we have 
NLRB rules to follow — only two pickets 
at an entrance. Sure, we have the “right 
to strike,” but it means nothing because 
they can legally dilute our force as 
strikers, while they hire permanent re- 
placements. 

Greyhound striker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I thought you’d be interested in what 
has happened at Ketema since the 
Black worker in anodizing had his face 
burned by acid, due to a foreman’s or- 
der in April. The company fired the 
worker! And still the union did nothing! 
Instead, anodizing and foundry workers 
had to sit through a lecture on why not 
to mix acids and bases. As one foundry * 
worker put it, “What they should tell us 
is how to avoid mixing stupidity and a 
foreman.” 

S.Q. 

Glendale 
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□ Marxism* and Freedom 
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1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
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by Charles Denby $14.95 
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□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 
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Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
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cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 
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: published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 
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» News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

> News & Letters, as well as other Marxist- Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & letters. 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya ... $1 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 
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A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 
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Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

The recent Bush-Gor- 
bachev communique is- 
sued at the Washington 
summit in May, calling 
for a regional security 
conference for the Horn 
of Africa, was only the 
latest in a long history of 
imperialist interventions. 

This time it has taken 
the form of superpower 
collusion, which would 
bolster such despotic 
leaders on the verge of 
collapse, as Siad Barre of 
Somalia, General Bashir 
of Sudan, President Moi 
of Kenya and Mengistu himself. 

Moreover, Ethiopia’s resumption of relations with Is- 
rael, following recent reductions in Russian military aid, 
came at the same time the U.S. established relations 
with the EPLF through Bush’s Black representative 
James Cheek, former president of Howard University 
and Reagan appointee as charges d’affaires in Addis. 
Cheek continues to carry out U.S. policy in the Ethiopi- 
an conflict from his post as U.S. ambassador to neigh- 
boring Sudan. 

AFRICA’S CONTRADICTORY EMERGENCE 

The distinctive nature of the Eritrean National Ques- 
tion has its roots in the contradictory emergence of Af- 
rica from colonialism. Haile Selassie, the Imperial 
Emperor of Ethiopia, sponsored the formation of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) in 1962-63, the 
same period in which the United Nations illegally ceded 
control of Eritrea to him. With his insertion of the 
clause on “non-interference in the internal affairs of 
member states” into the OAU charter, the Eritrean 
question was effectively abandoned by the radical Casa- 
blanca bloc of the OAU led by Ghana’s Nkrumah. 

Haile Selassie’s overthrow in September 1974 also sig- 
nalled the expulsion of his American and Israeli allies. 
These were replaced by Russian, East European and 
Cuban forces and military advisers in 1977, as the Derg 
resinned the emperor’s genocidal war against Eritrean 
self-determination. Both Russia and Cuba had support- 
ed the Eritrean struggle, until new geo-political oppor- 
tunities intervened for Russia’s global reach. Eritrea is 
situated along the Middle East oil lanes. 

Mengistu’s “anti-imperialism” won him the ideologi- 
cal support of most of the international Left, as well as 

Azanian exile on Mandela 

Editor’s note: The day after Nelson Mandela’s appear- 
ance at a rally of 80,000 in Los Angeles, a small gathering 
called by Black student activists was held in a park to 
discuss the needed direction. Here are excerpts from the 
talk by an exiled Black Consciousness Movement (BCM) 
trade union organizer. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The conditions of liberation 
in South Africa center on land, on the total dismantling 
of apartheid and on internationalism against all imperi- 
alisms. We condemn any notion that this struggle must 
be put on the back burner while the ANC (African Na- 
tional Congress) is negotiating with the South African 
government. Bush and Gorbachev are obviously wooing 
the ANC. 

Mandela’s praise of President de Klerk for his alleged 
“integrity” is an insult to us. It is also an insult to see 
Mandela honoring John F. Kennedy, the enemy of Afri- 
can self-determination. Remember Lumumba? Remem- 
ber the Bay of Pigs? Not to mention the arrest of 
Mandela himself? We welcome Mandela’s release, but 
do so not in isolation. All political prisoners must be re- 
leased. But even this would not mean the liberation of 
the people of Azania. Mandela has come back to a big- 
ger prison. 

In Los Angeles, State Representative Maxine Waters 
refused to let our representatives speak at any Mandela 
events. Mayor Bradley, who gave the key to the city to 
the South African consulate, now turns around and 
makes a duplicate of that key and gives it to Mandela. 

Black Consciousness does not mean racial exclusivity. 
It means rising up and attaining self-determination, tak- 
ing a self-assertive position against white rule. Black 
politicians fall too easily into the liberal notion of fear- 
ing Black unity as “racist.” 

In my experience as a BCM trade union organizer, I 
heard over and over from people I met that what they 
want is the land; not reform, not only the end of apar- 
theid, but the power to determine their own future. 
This question is raised all over the world, throughout 
the Middle East, Latin America, and Soviet Union’s re- 
publics. 

Mandela is making a mistake when he says he doesn’t 
want to interfere in the “internal affairs” of other coun- 
tries. Racism and oppression are not a local issue. Self- 
determination for Africans is a world issue. Americans 
have embraced me and my struggle, and we can’t di- 
vorce our struggles as Africans from struggles every- 
where. Blacks in Azania have a close relationship to 
American Black struggles which have been a major in- 
spiration for us. 

When we ask for help we don’t make demands that 
people here “pay for our liberation.” We say, join us 
and be part of the struggle for freedom. That is not an 
“internal affair.” — Exiled Azanian trade unionist 


Ethiopia-Eritrea 



Eritrean guerillas carrying equipment toward 

the front for a battle with Ethiopian troops. 

Russia and Cuba. Whereas Eritrean self-determination 
against the imperialist regime of Haile Selassie had 
been supported by Russia, Cuba and the Left invoking 
the principle of self-determination of nations, after 1974, 
these same supporters turned against Eritrea with the 
Stalinist epithet that it was “objectively reactionary.” 
This substitution of Russian imperialism for American 
imperialism demonstrates the violent contradictions 
that had become ingrained in post-Marx Marxist think- 
ing on the National Question. 

PEASANT REVOLTS, NEW BEGINNINGS 

Mengistu’s abandonment of “Marxist- Leninism” for 
capitalism in March led to peasant revolts against his 
forced collectivization program in Shoa province reveal- 
ing the revolutionary class dimension within the nation- 
al consciousness of the Ethiopian -masses. Peasant re- 
volts and land seizures have spread through Shoa, 
catching both the government and the TPLF by sur- 
prise. Indeed, the situation this year has approached 
the 1974-75 crisis following the fall of Haile Selassie, 
when peasants seized land from feudal landlords. 

For its part, the EPLF has begun the arduous work 
of reconstruction right within the process of carrying 
out its 30 year war of national liberation. Whole hospi- 
tals have been dug out of the sides of mountains, mod- 
em pharmaceutical plants operate in liberated areas, 
workshops nestled in ravines manufacture everything, 
from sandals to textbooks to pasta, using power gener- 
ated from converted automobile engines and captured 
Russian tanks. 

By its practice the liberation movement has shown 
that the struggle is as much to overcome the social con- 
tradictions in traditional African society, where women 
are treated as chattel and where illiteracy and disease 
predominate, as it is a struggle against Ethiopian impe- 
rialism. Indeed, one of the principal achievements of 
the Eritrean struggle, its focus on the self-emancipation 
of the African woman, illustrates that there can be no 
division in the dialectics of liberation between means 
and ends, between the self-determination of the subject 
of revolution and the self-determination of nations. 
That and the establishment of revolutionary democracy 
in post-independent Eritrea will surely disclose new 
contradictions that not only the experience but the 
needed philosophy of liberation must overcome. 


Prelude to Duvalier’s return? 

Editor’s note: The following report from our Haitian 
correspondent was dispatched before the recent return 
to Haiti of Roger Lafontant, the former head of the 
Tontons Macoute, and Williams Regala, a top army of- 
ficer under Duvalier. Their return, along with that of 
other prominent Duvalierists, has fueled rumors that 
the Pascale-Trouillot government is allowing the 
ground to be set for the counter-revolutionary return of 
Duvalier himself. 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — Since the resignation of 
General Prosper Avril on March 10, Ertha Pascale- 
Trouillot has been head of state. What then is the bal- 
ance sheet of this government after 120 days in office? 

In the area of insecurity, the situation remains un- 
changed. Death squads continue to terrorize the civilian 
population. They rape, steal and kill. On June 5, death 
squads burglarized a shop in Mariani and stole $5000. 
On June 13, armed bandits got more than $3000, stolen 
from a grocery store. 

In the area of human rights, there has been a totally 
negative record, because section heads continue to sow 
fear among the peasants. In Port-De-Paisc, rural section 
heads supported by soldiers arrested and savagely beat 
up peasants who were protesting against the high cost 
of living. Around 15 of these peasants were also impris- 
oned. 

In the Artibonite region, an altercation between peas- 
ants on the one hand, and a section chief and soldiers 
on the other, resulted in eight deaths and a dozen inju- 
ries. 

Many observers continually criticize the Minister of 
the Interior, Maitre Joseph Maxi, former president of 
the League for Human Rights. Today, he is in complici- 
ty with the death squads which terrorize the population. 
In the government, corruption also continues to run 
rampant. 

— Renan Hddouville 
Correspondent 


Indignant Heart 

| -| for Denby\ 

I traveled perhaps a lirtle 

A dusty journey along your footpaths 

Tblfe sechoing voices of the South 

Running deep into your veins, your muscular veins 

Tnkjf ran the hammer into freedom songs 

The masters’ whips have left its scars 

Inisdur ‘indignant heart’ 

Yqur labour sweats on the bosom of automation 

AIM Oasis on the desert of labour floors 

AJppw me to quench my thirsty heart 

Fclr I dare to journey your long distant footpaths 

Evieh without your gallant hammer 

gpflched by your valiant comrades 

’hipignant heart' 

Y4pj took refuge in struggle 

A^dbear witness to the ‘civilization on trial' 

But when the court sits again 

Lpl scramble for your seat 

And raise high the banner of humanism. 

— Ba Karang 


Black/Red View 


Civil rights under siege 


by John Alan 


Just prior to President Bush’s rush to nominate the 
little-known Federal judge, David H. Souter, to replace 
the retired liberal Justice William Brennan on the U.S. 
Supreme Court, (see editorial, p. 5), the hottest political 
contest between the Democrats and Republicans in the 
Senate was over the 1990 Civil Rights Bill that would 
counter what the Reagan Supreme Court had done to 
reduce the effectiveness of affirmative action. 

President Bush and Republican Senator Robert Dole 
were quick to denounce the 1990 Civil Rights Bill as a 
“quota bill.” By placing the stamp of “quota” on this 
bill, Bush and Dole have established their ground for its 
veto. At the same time, they have sent a coded but 
clear racist /sexist message to those reactionary forces 
that are planning or are now engaged in legal contests 
against affirmative action, that the White House is on 
their side. 

EROSION OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Some of these contested affirmative action agree- 
ments are in their second decade. Others have taken al- 
most a decade of negotiation and legal maneuvering be- 
fore an agreement could be arrived at, such as the re- 
cent agreement with the San Francisco Fire 
Department that was immediately challenged by the 
all-white firefighters union. Affirmative action agree- 
ments are now in jeopardy because the present Reagan 
Supreme Court has opened a loophole allowing anyone 
later employed and not a party of the original agree- 
ment, to contest any affirmative action settlement. 

The purpose of the 1990 Civil Rights Act is to protect 
affirmative action programs from this type of legal ero- 
sion. In this sense the bill is not an historic act. It 
brings forth no new concrete movement toward new hu- 
man relations in light of the grim realities of the eco- 
nomic crisis within the American Black world. 

However, legal rights, for which masses of Black and 
white people have fought and died, cannot be ejected 


from the process of our long struggle for equality in this 
country. Neither can specific legal rights for Black 
Americans be separated from the meaning and practice 
of civil rights in the country. In his book Fettered 
Freedom, Russel B. Nye pointed out that the merging 
of the anti-slavery movement with civil liberties concre- 
tized such American freedoms as the freedom of the 
press, the freedom of speech and the right to protest. 

BLACK CIVIL RIGHTS NEVER SECURED 

Civil rights has been a long, historic and continuing 
struggle for Black Americans, lasting more than 200 
years. But in spite of the achievements of the Civil 
Rights Movement these rights have never been secure. 

During the last decade the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
tration have made the curtailment of Black rights a po- 
litical goal. Though they have not been totally success- 
ful, they were able to put these rights under a state of 
siege, showing the vulnerability of civil rights in this 
class/racist society. At the center of this conflict are the 
American Black masses striving to concretize their hu- 
man rights while the American state and society seeks 
to change them into abstractions. 

Thus, the real living principle of Black Revolution, 
starts from the limits of bourgeois rights, in order to op- 
pose them. The consequences of these limits manifest 
themselves not just in constitutional retrogressionism, 
but in the reality of Black life, in Chicago, Detroit, and 
East Oakland, just to mention a few places. The prob- 
lem is not just preserving our political rights, but how 
to go beyond them. 

Writing directly on this point, Raya Dunayevskaya in 
her “A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa” (Fourth edition of American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial, 1983) stated that Reagan’s retrogression- 
ism makes it impossible to leave history “at the factual 
stage.” We can no longer afford to separate a philoso- 
phy of liberation from the struggle for freedom, for 
‘IThe absolute challenge to our age is the concretization 
pf Marx’s concept of ‘revolution in permanence.’ ” 
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Book Review: Science and humanism in Marx 


Marx’s Theory of Scientific Knowledge by Patrick 
Murray (Humanities Press International, Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ, 1988). 

On the surface this work has some themes compelling 
to a Marxist-Humanist: 1) there is no separation be- 
tween the young and mature Marx, from his 1841 Dis- 
sertation to Capital, and 2) what characterized all of 
Marx’s development is the integrality of his view of sci- 
ence and his humanism. In a closely argued way Mur- 
ray unfolds his perspective on this continuity. He brings 
in Marx’s insistence in his Dissertation, against those 
who picked at Hegel’s accommodation, that to go be- 
yond a total philosophy like Hegel’s one must reveal 
the accommodation’s “innermost root in an inadequacy 
or inadequate fashioning of his principle itself’ (p. 20). 

In other words, Murray says Marx achieves an “im- 
manent critique of Hegel’s system” (p. 7) in his Cri- 
tique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1843) and his 
“Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic” of 1844. Murray fo- 
cuses on the integral connection between these early 
works and Marx’s greatest theoretical work, Capital. 
But it is just there, in discussing Marx’s connection to 
Hegel and how that connection is revealed in Capital, 
that we see this work’s most serious shortcomings. 
EPISTEMOLOGY VS. MARX’S HUMANISM 

The first problem is that Murray views Marx’s Cri- 
tique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right as Marx’s critical 
philosophic point of departure (Experimentum Crucis). 
Murray skips the very focus of the whole 1844 Cri- 
tique — Hegel’s negation of the negation as the principle 
Marx embraces and “refashions” and which he called 
“the only true positive” that, when recognized in unity 
with actual history, can become “positive Humanism, 
beginning from itself.” Murray never gets to Marx’s be- 
ginning with “the greatness of Hegel’s Phenomenology, 
and....its final result” where negation of the negation is 
spelled out as the “self-production of man as a proc- 
ess...as extemalization, and as transcendence of this ex- 
temalization....” 

Murray is oblivious to Marx’s “refashioning” and 
preservation of Hegel’s wholly immanent “moving and 
creating principle.” He calls Marx an empiricist who 
was returning to the “epistemological position of Kan- 
tian philosophy” (p. 117). He claims Marx was reintro- 
ducing the Kantian barrier between “the way things are 
in themselves and the way things are for us” (p. 118), 
i.e., accepting what “Hegel denounced as a subjectivistic 
denial of the power of thought to grasp the true or ab- 

Canadian Mohawks defend 
their land and culture 

Kanesatake, Quebec, Canada — At 6:00 A.M., 
July 11, 1990, the Municipality of Oka, situated near 
Montreal, Quebec, along with the Quebec Provincial Po- 
lice, attacked the Mohawk Men, Women and Children 
of the Native/Mohawk Community of Kanesatake. 
Kanesatake is one of the seven communities which are 
part of the Mohawk Nation, which is in turn part of the 
Iroquois Confederacy known as the Haudenosaunee. 
The attack consisted of the firing of flares and tear gas 
into the Mohawk Territory against the resistors of an 
EXPANSION OF THE OKA GOLF COURSE. 

The resistance of the Mohawk Community of Kane- 
satake is based on the refusal of the Native/Mohawk 
People to surrender to the pleasure of the French 
municipality of Oka. To uproot, relocate and desec- 
rate a burial ground of the Native/Mohawk People, 
cut and destroy Pine trees which are located on the 
proposed expansion site of the OKA GOLF COURSE 
is considered a hypocritical attitude of Canada, and 
the Province of Quebec which has stated its own 
uniqueness of culture, within its language and its 
way of life. 

The Canadian government and the Province of Que- 
bec has continually failed to respect the culture, govern- 
ment and basic fundamental rights of the Native/Mo- 
hawks to their territorial homelands and have con- 
sciously and intentionally pursued a policy of 
extermination of the Native People — Mohawk People of 
Kanesatake. The expansion of the OKA GOLF 
COURSE, with its proposed sacrilegous acts against the 
Native/Mohawk traditional beliefs, had forced the Na- 
tive People/Mohawk People to erect barricades as the 
only way to protect their ancestral burial grounds and 
their Pine trees situated on land stolen from them by 
the Province of Quebec. 

With the lack of a Mohawk Nation Council of Chiefs, 
whose responsibility is to protect the Mohawk People 
from invasions by foreign governments, it is the respon- 
sibility of all Mohawks to appeal to any and all People 
who value Human Life and rights to intercept this 
deadly attack immediately. 

— Mohawk Warriors Society of Akwesasne 

• 

In support of our people in Kanesatake, the tradition- 
al people of Kahnawake have blocked off routes 132 and 
138 as well as the Mercier bridge. The governments of 
Quebec and Canada must come to understand that none 
of our Mohawk People stand alone in their struggles for 
jurisdiction and sovereignty over our lands. This is the 
third attack by the Canadian and American govern- 
ments on our territories. This cannot be solved by po- 
lice action but needs nation-to-nation dialogue. Mean- 
while we stand in defense of our lands. 

— Mohawk Nation at Kahnawake 


solute” (p. 117). 

Nothing could be 
further from the 
truth. Marx criticiz- 
es Hegel for not 
seeing the human 
being as “directly a 
natural being.” It is 
Hegel who must 
create an empty 
otherness, a thing- 
ness beyond, thus 
revealing an “extant 
Empiricism.” For 
Marx, “it is not the 
act of positing 
which is the sub- 
ject. It is the sub- 
jectivity of objective essential capacities, whose action 
must, therefore, also be objective.” When Marx writes 
that the human “objective essence is Nature,” he 
“means that in the act of positing, it does not depart 
from its ‘pure activity’ in order to create the object, its 
objective product confirms merely its objective activi- 
ty....” While Murray sees evidence everywhere of 
Marx’s “return to epistemology” where there is none, 
he misses Marx’s new concept of objectivity. 

When he comes to Capital, Murray sticks totally to 
Hegel’s “theory of essence”: “Marx criticized Hegel 
largely by reapplying the critique of verstand [under- 
standing] to Hegel’s own thought, at the level of the 
logic of his total system” (p. 99). From Marx’s “theory 
of value,” Murray goes, not where Marx does — to a 
separate discussion of the commodity form in his phil- 
osophy of the fetishism of commodities — but to Marx’s 
“theory of money.” 

MARX’S FETISHISM OF COMMODITIES 

Marx returns again to discuss the commodity, but 
this time as fetish, in order to reveal how capitalist re- 
ality is subjectively reproduced and to break altogether 
with the posture of essence as a basis for going beyond 
capitalism. Marx’s view, that under commodity prod- 
uction “social relations.. .appear as what they are.. .mate- 
rial relations between persons and social relations be- 
tween things,” exposes the limits of philosophic pos- 
tures where “men try to...get behind the secret of then- 
own social product.” For Marx, only a new “principle of 
freedom” (Hegel’s description of the Notion) will do: 
“the veil is not removed from the countenance of the 
social life-process...until it becomes production by freely 
associated men.” 

One cannot possibly skip over Marx on the fetishism 
of commodities and comprehend his concept of science. 
Marx changed this section substantially for the French 
edition (of Capital), adding this simple formulation on 
the commodity form as the root of all capitalist reality: 
“Whence, then, arises the enigmatic character of the 
product of labour, as soon as it assumes the form of a 
commodity? Clearly, it arises from this form itself.” 
Marx told even German readers to consult the French 


Philosophy is really what I’m in 
search of, because I have already 
been revolutionized. I like the way 
Raya Dunayevskaya described 
herself as “born a revolution- 
ary.. .that is, you don’t know that 
you’re a revolutionary, but you’re 
opposed to everything.” I opposed 
a lot as a child, so in that sense I 
was bom a revolutionary. But like 
I said, it’s the philosophy that’s 
missing. 

I read a lot of the pamphlet Frantz Fanon, Soweto 
and American Black Thought a few years ago. I ob- 
jected to a certain part of it on the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, and where it referred to Reaganism “turning the 
clock back on what was gained through the turbulent 
1960s on civil rights.” 

First, anything we think we got can be gone with the 
stroke of a pen. And let Ronald Reagan serve as an in- 
dicator of what is to become of the David Dukes of this 
country. 

My other objection is — what do I care about civil 
rights when there’s no respect for my rights as a human 
being? This was an era when public officials led the 
way in violent, fatal attacks against human beings. Our 
Brothers and Sisters, and I should say, the John 
Browns of this country, were petitioning the same im- 
moral serpents which classified 100% human beings as 
3/5 human in their Constitution. Why deal with the 
likes of them? 

American civilization was put on trial. It should have 
been found guilty and the execution should have been 
the task of making revolutionary change. Some people 
saw the need for that change, and even prophesied to- 
day’s conditions if radical changes weren’t made. 

This relates to South Africa’s struggle, which must be 
for total liberation. I think Mandela became the 
strength of the South African people when he was im- 
prisoned. He went to prison because of his convictions 
of humanity. So, if apartheid has to go, and we know it 
does, why is there a need for negotiations. That means 
de Klerk wants to keep some parts of apartheid and 
Mandela is willing. 

Apartheid has to go and there’s no room for flexibili- 
ty. I heard Winnie Mandela in a speech say, “I know 


edition because it “possesses a scientific value inde- 
pendent of the original.” 

In isolating the simple form after the Paris Com- 
mune, Marx’s scientific knowledge makes clear its own 
limits. That limit is that knowledge is sacrificed in the 
subject’s passage to freedom, i.e. it makes clear that 
there is no independent actuality, including knowledge, 
confronting the subject in the passing to freedom. It is 
the “power of abstraction,” as Marx puts it in the Pre- 
face to Capital, which overcomes the 2000-year struggle 
that the mind has had with the commodity. Far from 
rejecting the Hegelian “power of thought” as Murray 
claims, Marx revolutionized and never stopped develop- 
ing that power. — Ron Brokmeyer 

Protest rallies in Kenya 

The corrupt, authoritarian regime of Daniel arap Moi' 
in Kenya is on the ropes. Even its longtime backer, 
American imperialism, is publicly edging away, although 
Bush did manage to release $10 million in military aid 
on July 5. Since then Congress has frozen the rest of 
Moi’s aid allocation in response to massive human 
rights violations. 

On July 4, Moi arrested two former Cabinet minis- 
ters, Kenneth Mabia and Charles Rubia, both of them 
also established conservative leaders of the most numer- 
ous ethnic group, the Gikuyu. They had been demand- 
ing a return to a multi-party system. A few days later, a 
rally of thousands protesting their detention turned into 
an anti-government riot. The protesters included not 
only students, but also many working people from Nai- 
robi’s wretched slums. Moi’s police killed 20 people. 

This newest crisis actually began in February 
when anti-government rioting broke out after the 
mysterious assassination of Robert Ouko, a promi- 
nent establishment politician from the second largest 
ethnic group, the Luo. But at this point the riots 
were confined to the smaller Luo group, which had 
also seen one of its other key leaders, Tom Mboya, 
killed by unknown people. The 79-year-old veterqn 
Luo leader Oginga Odinga has also begun to speak 
out. He once posed a Left alternative to Jomo Ken- 
yatta, in the early days of independence. Today, his 
son Raila Odinga is under arrest. 

Where Kenyatta offered patronage to the Gikuyu, his 
own ethnic group, while excluding the Luo from power, 
his anointed successor Moi has in recent years frozen 
out the Gikuyu as well, while favoring his own tiny eth- 
nic group, the Karenjin. 

Today Moi is facing broad opposition which includes, 
in addition to bourgeois politicians with ties to America, 
underground leftist student-worker groups such as 
Mwakenya. Far from having died out during the repres- 
sion of the last few years, Mwakenya suddenly reap- 
peared in May with leaflets calling for the ouster of Moi 
and his ruling party, KANU. The internationally known 
Gikuyu Marxist playwright Ngugi wa Thiong’o has pub- 
licly identified himself for the first time as a Mwakenya 
member, thus becoming its official spokesperson. 


you will be our comrades in arms.” I would be the first 
to be on the front fine, but for total liberation, or not» 
at all. I have seen what negotiations have done for op- 
pressed people in this country. 

The will of the people of South Africa is stronger 
than some religious crap which is the base of white su- 
premacy. Apartheid is like looking in a photo album of 
the 1960s. And if there’s a compromise in the fight for 
total liberation, then it will be like looking in a mirror. 
That’s what, in my opinion, makes our struggles one, 

— Black inmate for total liberation 
* * * * 

Many point to the success of the various government 
counter-intelligence program operations as the reason 
why we are in a situation of leadership by default. With 
so many politically developed people murdered, impris- 
oned or exiled in operations like Chaos, Newkill, Zorro, 
Garden Plot, etc., I too feel that the profound political 
leadership crisis we are in now can be traced to the 
dozens of assassinations that began in earnest with Mal- 
colm. With all that said and generally agreed upon, 
what next? 

The political vacuum left by Malcolm nationally and 
Fred Hampton locally left a void that was filled by 
Jesse Jackson, the A1 Sharptons of this world, Farra- 
khan, and those fools in Chicago’s city council. That 
same phenomenon took place behind the wall. 

Our approach has always been to view our struggles 
behind the wall, not in isolation from the broader inter- 
national struggle between socialism and imperialism. Of 
course, we have had to combat the tendency of some 
brothers who act as if the work we do here and our oc- 
casional victories were all important. 

Our newsletters have been very effective over the 
years, inside and out. However, the ebb and flow nature 
of our situation, like any long struggle, has left us quite 
alone and isolated during some periods. In here, that 
leadership void was and is quickly filled by the most re- 
actionary elements of the various gangs. * 

Our approach at the present is to dig deeper. It is a 
continuation of my commitment of the past 19 years 
that I continue to write, struggle in here, and grow po- 
litically. What Raya Dunayevskaya said in relation to 
George’s (Jackson) political development really let me 
know that you realize the possibilities behind the wall. 

— Inmate behind the wall 



From behind the wall — American civilization on trial 
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German reunification: the contradictions unfold 


(continued from page 1) 

speak of the new situation with feminist, labor, student 
and other Left activists — those who are part of this so- 
called “social instability.” 

WOMEN OPPOSE UNIFICATION 
FROM ABOVE 

The most debated contradiction is East Germany’s 
stronger laws in the area of women’s rights, which will 
now probably be replaced by West German law. Most of 
the debate has been over the infamous Paragraph 218 
of the West German Constitution, which has been inter- 
preted by the courts as severely limiting the right to 
abortion, requiring a woman to get both a doctor and a 
social worker to attest that having the baby would en- 
danger her health. 

The largest recent demonstration against Para- 
graph 218, which was held in Bonn on June 16, drew 
13,000 people, mainly West German, but including as 
a speaker Christina Shenk of the East German Inde- 
pendent Women’s Association. Referring to the East 
German law which provides a woman’s right to 
choose and state-funded abortions up to the 12th 
week of pregnancy, Shenk stated: "We demand at 
the very least the enactment of this law for a united 
Germany.” ( Arbeiterkampf, June 25, 1990). 

The Independent Women’s Association certainly does 
not hold up East German laws as any general model, 
however. Their 1990 election platform pointed out that 
East German women earn only 75% of the wages of 
men, that at home women do 80% of the housework, 
while also demanding “that structurally important sec- 
tors of the economy be transformed from state property 
into genuinely collectively owned property and that 
they be protected against privatization.” (East Europe- 
an Reporter, Spring/Summer, 1990) 

The women have also had to face elitism from Left 
groups. As Peter Marcuse wrote recently from East 
Germany: “In the East, an electoral coalition between 
the Greens and the very progressive and competent In- 
dependent Women’s Association broke down when, as a 
result of a quirk in the electoral arrangements, all of 
th% coalition’s 8 seats went to Greens, none to Inde- 
pendent Women, and the Greens refused to surrender 
even one of their seats to adhere to the spirit of the co- 
alition agreement.” (Monthly Review, July-August, 
1990) They have also had to resist efforts by West Ger- 
man women’s groups to take over their movement. 

By July, over 100,000 East Germans had written to 
their government demanding that the current abortion 
laws be kept. In a dramatic demonstration against con- 
servative East German Prime Minister Lothar de Maizi- 
ere, women held up a sign which read: “If the rubber 
has a tear in it, Dear Lotha, what then?” Despite these 
mass protests, West German feminist Marik Kruger 
told me that for the near term, “the Federal Republic is 
buying East Germany, so then the East Germans will 
most likely get a more restrictive abortion law.” 
LABOR AND STUDENT UNREST 

While certainly stronger than the sick East German 
economy, the West German economy is not exactly the 
rich utopia for all portrayed in our media either. In my 
several visits to Germany over the past decade, I could 
easily see the growing effects of 15 years of high unem- 



Teachers in East Germany demand job protection as unemployment rises. 


ployment, ever since the 1974 oil crisis. Before 1974, un- 
employment averaged less than 1%, but since then it 
has increased steadily, averaging over 6% for the entire 
decade 1980-89. This, combined with the conservative 
Kohl government’s austerity policies, has led to home- 
lessness, drug addiction, and higher crime rates. Simply 
walking around the train stations in Berlin or Frankfurt 
and seeing the homeless, the panhandlers, etc., quickly 
belies any notion of West Germany as a prosperous 
country so different from the rest. 

In the East, working people face the prospect of 
eviction from their already cramped apartments due 
to claims from former "owners” now living in the 
West whose property was nationalized by the Com- 
munists. They also face skyrocketing rents, due to 
capitalist real estate speculators and the "market.” 
On the job, many workers wall face new Western or 
retooled Communist bosses who will attempt either 
to lay them off or to slash their already miserable 
wages and benefits. There have been many strikes 
and demonstrations by working people recently. 

Those in July involved 30,000 metal workers who 
went on wildcat strikes to demand a hefty wage in- 
crease in Western currency, reduced hours and, most 
importantly, no layoffs. They got a promise of no layoffs 
before July, 1991, a wage increase, and will finally get a 
40-hour week by Oct. 1. In West Germany, metal work- 
ers have a 37-hour week, which according to their new 
contract is supposed to go down to 35 hours by 1995. 
But capitalists will surely be looking longingly at East 
Germany as a source of cheaper labor in the months to 
come. 

East German students have also been on the move. 
On June 7, 10,000 of them demonstrated and sat in out- 
side the Parliament with signs s ch as “Bread and 
Books” and “Strung Along Again?” They were protest- 
ing against their low financial aid allotments at a time 
of raging inflation. They demanded that pension money 
for the secret police be redirected to scholarships and 
that military institutions be shut down and converted 
into housing to alleviate the severe shortage. 

The lack of a fundamental difference between the 


Poland: “Our belts have no more notches” 


Editor’s note: The following is excerpted from the article 
“Wail of the wretched” by Elzbieta Isakiewicz which ap- 
peared in the Polish journal, Tygodnik Solidamosc. 

Around 2,000 old, sick, disabled people came to the 
Regional Office in Bialystok, where for two weeks the 
poor have been on strike. 

The strikers were asking: "Are you preparing cof- 
fins for us and opening crematoria? How can we sur- 
flve the coming months?” In a statement to the gov- 
ernment they wrote: "For 45 years the Communists, 
using the method of carrot and stick, forced the na- 
tion to beg for bread. We owe them this catastrophe! 
However, in correcting the economy one cannot use 
the same method. The method of tightening the belt 
is hardest on those who have no more notches.” 

In order to not hurt the government, Bialystok’s Soli- 
damosc did not join the action supporting the protest. 
But among the masses going to the Regional Offices to 
meet with the government’s representatives were mem- 
bers of Solidamosc. They acknowledged the fact which 
cannot be hidden: the existence of the hopelessly 
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wretched, people who until recently were “only” poor 
and who suddenly become paupers. 

The tone of the meeting was set in the first few min- 
utes by those crowding around the microphone, shout- 
ing and crying. The hall buzzed and applauded: 

• Helena Majewska, a sick woman with two disabled 
children, has enough money for potatoes with salt, but 
not enough for shoes or clothes for the children, so she 
can’t even take them to [Labor Minister] Kurons’s soup 
kitchen. 

• Stanislaw Korolczuk, 67-years-old, 40 of which he 
worked for PRL and now has a retirement of 170,000 
zlotych per month, cried: “My co-workers, who faithful- 
ly served the Party, have 700,000 zlotych per month. 
They were secret police, rogues, crooks! Where is jus- 
tice?” 

• An ex-prisoner from a concentration camp, 65 years 
old, who appealed to the minister to understand that 
the laws, as they exist, are unjust. 

• A woman on crutches, an ex-prisoner, asking why 
those who get millions in retirement benefits get the 
same raises as the poor. Why is family allowance the 
same for all, regardless of income? 

“We don’t want soup!” they shouted, “Let Kuron eat 
his soup!” Their understanding of the situation is sim- 
ple: a new regime came in, and with it worse poverty. 

The minister, Helena Goralska, asked that people do 
not hold the current situation against this government, 
do not take their grievances to it. She assured them the 
government really does not act against the society. 

"Then to whom should we take our grievances,” 
asked the people in the hall, "since there will be no 
accounting for the past? To Rakowski, to Bierut in 
the other world, or maybe Jaruzelski, whom Solidar- 
nosc made president?” 

The buzzing did not stop when she explaind there is 
work on a new system for retirement benefits which will 
take effect only next year because 16 different laws 
have to be changed and that’s a tremendous amount of 
work. 

“We don’t want laws. We want to live like human 
beings! How many of us will live to see next year?!” 


The lack of a fundamental difference between the 
state-capitalist East and the “private” capitalist West is 
seen especially in how easily the old Communist bu- 
reaucrats, managers, and ideologues are “adjusting” to 
the changeover. About the situation at Leipzig Universi- 
ty, one student stated: “All the professors are trying to 
prove how able they are to teach things as the Christi- 
an Democrats see them, just as they formerly taught 
what the Communist Party saw fit. Accommodation and 
assimilation is the word.” 

DEBATES OVER STATE-CAPITALISM AND 
MARXIST-HUMANISM 

During my trip, most of the activists were scathingly 
critical of both the U.S.-West German system and of 
the Russialn-East German one. Most were also critical 
of the Left in East and West Germany for having been 
unable to project themselves as a point of attraction for 
the millions who took to the streets in 1989 to overturn 
the East German Communist regime. But the self-cri- 
tique did not stop there — it also meant discussion of the 
very nature of capitalism and of Marxism as a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

During my visit, I was invited to speak on “Critical 
Theory and Marxist Humanism: The Raya Dunayevska- 
ya-Herbert Marcuse Dialogue,” before small but enthu- 
siastic audiences at the Frankfurt Institute for Social 
Research and at the Rosa Luxemburg Educational 
Workshop for Democracy and Ecology in Berlin. Du- 
nayevskaya’s notion of state-capitalism as a category to 
describe Stalin’s Russia and its progeny, a totalitarian 
society where social contradictions were even more exp- 
losive than under the old capitalism, generated much 
discussion^ especially in contrast to even an independent 
Hegelian Marxist like Marcuse, whose book Soviet 
Marxism, which lacked a concept of state-capitalism, 
was surprisingly uncritical, holding as well that the 
masses were incapable of fundamental opposition to the 
system. 

Another topic of discussion was Dunayevskaya’s 
concept, based on Marx’s 1844 Essays, that alienated 
labor rather than private property is the hallmark of 
capitalism. Since most, especially those from East 
Germany, seemed to agree that alienated labor exist- 
ed under statist Communism as well as capitalism, 
this led to further debates over whether East Europe 
and Russia were and are state-capitalist. 

A third point of discussion at these talks was the 1989 
revolt in East Germany itself. When someone espoused 
the vanguardist notion that the movement failed be- 
cause groups like New Forum lacked “organization,” an- 
other participant quoted Rosa Luxemburg on the ele- 
ment of spontaneity in all great revolutions, and on 
workers councils. 

In fact, there has been interest in Dunayevskaya’s 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, as seen in the three discus- 
sions by feminists of that work published in the West 
Berlin Left journal Das Argument in the 1980s. This el- 
ement Was seen as well in the substantial introduction 
given before my talk in Berlin by the Marxist feminist 
Danga Vileisis. 

Because of the depth of the recent changes in Ger- 
many, because of the variety and importance of the rad- 
ical and labor movements there, and because of the the- 
oretical discussions which I encountered, Germany was 
indeed an exciting place for a Marxist-Humanist to visit 
in 1990, Even though, as elsewhere, the Movement 
struggles under the whip of the worldwide Reaganite re- 
trogression, it still has enough life in 1990 to have al- 
lowed me to come away with a better understanding of 
just why the world rulers are so worried about “insta- 
bility” in Germany. 
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Thoughts on student and working youth 


by Jim Guthrie 

Ketchikan, Alaska — My experiences both on the 
campus and at the point of production have made it 
very clear to me that the category of youth as a revolu- 
tionary subject is a multi-dimensional category. Both 
working youth and student youth are engaged in a 
struggle against the same existing adult society whether 
they fully realize that or not. But it seems to me that 
right now these two groups are almost completely una- 
ware of each other. One of the uniquenesses of the N&L 
youth page is that it is a forum for these two groups to 
have a dialogue. The importance of this should not be 
underestimated. 

I am not aware exactly what it is that is troubling me 
about this division between working youth and student 
youth, besides the fact that since the summer of 1987, 
soon after discovering Marxist- Humanism, I found my- 
self at the point of production in a salmon cannery, 
while still being a college student. Since then I’ve had a 
foot in both camps. 

I had a conversation with another unemployed can- 
nery worker who had come up from Kent, Ohio. I was 
telling him about how in the factory I was looked on as 
an outsider because I was college educated, and at the 
university I was looked on as an outsider because of my 
proletarian outlook that I picked up in the factory. He 
responded, “Tell me about it. I know exactly what 
you’re talking about.” He said the students at Kent 
thought he was “a redneck” because he had worked in 
a plastics factory. He agreed with me when I said this 
showed how crippling the division between mental and 
manual labor that our society imposes upon us is. 

STUDENT WORKERS CAN 
HAVE ELITIST ATTITUDES 

Yet this type of insight among the college students 
who come up here to work in the cannery is kind of 
rare. The petty contradiction between the student can- 
nery workers and the working-class cannery workers oft- 
en results in two antagonistic groups that the experi- 
enced cannery bosses can play off on each other. The 
degrading experience of living in the sub-human condi- 
tions, and becoming appendages to an automated can- 
nery line, has led a number of middle-class college edu- 
cated people I’ve spoken to, to have an even lower opin- 
ion of the working-class than they had before they left 
home. This group can become quite hostile if you point 
out their elitist prejudices because they usually have a 
liberal veneer that they don’t like to get scratched. 

Workers can often quickly pick up on these re- 
actionary attitudes just below the surface of so many 
middle-class youth, so the workers’ suspicions of col- 
lege students who come up to Alaska looking for 
nothing but a high paying summer job are often well 
founded. 

By observing these antagonisms among working youth 
and student youth it is easy to see how a youth move- 
ment that doesn’t ground itself in philosophy could easi- 
ly retrogress into the “giddy whirl of a perpetually self- 
creating disorder,” as Raya Dunayevskaya described the 
cultural revolution in China. And it also becomes clear 
why so many intellectual youth of today, like their 
predecessors in the ’60s, revert to “cultural radicalism” 
rather than confront the actual class divisions in society 
in which they play a part. So they have an immediate 
desire to “de-construct” Karl Marx’s humanism rather 
than to internalize it. 

Yet among those of us who recognize the workers 
“and are with them” there is yet another trap for us to 
fall into: as Raya says in her critique of Rosa Luxem- 

Protests at Nixon library 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On the evening of July 19, 
several hundred demonstrators expressed their outrage 
and disgust in front of the Century Plaza Hotel where 
the four living Republican presidents and some of their 
prime cronies had reunited to hold a benefit for the new 
Richard Nixon Library. Many of the demonstrators 
came from miles away after spending hours protesting 
the library dedication itself. 

They represented exciting, new, renewed and long-' 
standing dimensions of the freedom movement. The 
L.A. Student Coalition and the Cal. State Northridge 
MECHA were there, with other student and Chicano 
groups, anti-nuclear groups, Central American, African 
and Korean activists, anti-malathion activists (express- 
ing special concern for the homeless), pro-choice activ- 
ists and disabled individuals. Most visible and creative 
were gay and lesbian activists from ACT-UP L.A. and 
an artists’ coalition. 

ACT-UP staged a “die-in”: They lay down to illus- 
trate how even living AIDS sufferers are casualties of 
capitalism’s disregard for human life, and were arrested 
along with homeless activist Ted Hayes. The artists 
were protesting the proposed anti-pornography bill, 
which was inspired by the National Endowment for the 
Arts controversy regarding the surreal, erotic and racial- 
ly provocative images of gay photographer Robert 
Maplethorpe, who had died of AIDS. They wore hand- 
painted jail garb, some with portraits of gay or other- 
wise sexually “challenging” artists such as Luis Bunuel, 
Oscar Wilde, Alan Ginsberg, Collette, Walt Whitman, 
etc. 

The demonstrators ranged from angry teenagers to 
dedicated veteran activists, and covered the gamut of 
ethnicity and sexuality. Their “playful” creativity con- 
veyed an unmistakably serious challenge by vital human 
beings to the censors of human lives. 

— Anna Maillon 


burg: “The question of class consciousness does not ex- 
haust the question of cognition, of Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution.” (Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, (RLWLKM,) p. 
60). This is one of the limitations in my own thought 
that I’m struggling to overcome. When I first proletari- 
anized I was struck by how the workers understood 
Marxian categories because of their objective experience 
at the point of production. But don’t we need to go far- 
ther in helping to work out Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning? 

COGNITION AND A PHILOSOPHY 
OF HUMAN LIBERATION 

To answer that question I realize I’ll have to have a 
serious dialogue directly with Raya’s most philosophical 
works. I brought The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism and RLWLKM with me in my back-pack, 
and I’ve read parts I and II of RLWLKM since I left 
home. I’m looking forward to exploring Raya’s discus- 
sion of the young Marx and his Promethean Vision in 
Part III. I think this is relevant to the question I’m 
raising because Raya shows how Karl Marx’s digging 
into philosophy led him to completely break with bour- 
geois society. 

What I’ve discovered is that the biggest challenge is 
discussing philosophy with both workers and intellectu- 
als. It makes you appreciate the courage and profundity 
of Raya singling out Karl Marx’s philosophy as what is 
indispensable for our age. 



Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

A Reaganized U.S. Court of Appeals in June dis- 
missed the landmark 1970 lawsuit that forced the feder- 
al government to monitor the desegregation of public 
colleges in 18 states. While most of the states never did 
meet their professed goals for student and faculty de- 
segregation, the decision removes even the semblance of 
a means of forcing the federal government to enforce 
the Title VI civil rights law. 

* * * 

Tens of thousands of youth joined workers, women 
and other South Koreans July 21 to demonstrate in 
Seoul against Roh Tae Woo’s government and call for 
the dissolution of the National Assembly, which is dom- 
inated by a new party formed by the merger of Roh’s 
party and two former opposition parties. Riot police:* 
tear-gassed a group of 20,000 students marching toward 
downtown, who threw concrete chunks at the police. 

* * * 

“They want quiet, not justice,” read the signs of 150 
people marching on July 22 in Teaneck, N.J. They were 
protesting the killing of Phillip Pannell, a Black 16-year- 
old, by a white policeman. At a vigil for Pannell m 
April, the authorities had put their energy into sup- 
pressing youths who expressed their fury by overturning 
some police cars and looting stores. 

* * * 

For weeks, youths and supporters have rallied in Ro- 
mania demanding the release of student activists arrest- 
ed when police broke up a 53-day demonstration in Bu- 
charest’s University Square in June. In Timisoara, 
where the December revolution began, a July 19 rally 
brought together students and workers to denounce the 
ruling party’s hijacking of the revolution. 

* * * 

Shock swept Japan in the wake of the death of 15- 
year-old Ryoko Ishida July 6, after she slipped coming 
into school and a teacher slammed a heavy metal gate 
into her head. The teacher, who closed the gate to locS 
out tardy students, was fired, and the principal resigned 
after calling it the kind of thing that can happen to tar- 
dy students. But nothing has changed in the systematic 
physical and emotional brutality that youth are subject- 
ed to. 


The challenge to all alternatives to Marx’s Marxism 


(continued from page 4) 

aborted, unfinished revolutions turned into their veiy 
opposite, but also the fact that Marx’s all-encompassing 
revolution-in-permanence, which desires to become 
ground also of organization, has, until Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, been left at the implicit stage. 

Let’s briefly, very briefly, trace and parallel the last 
30-year movement from practice and from theory with 
our own philosophic development through the same pe- 
riod. What we call a trilogy of revolution — Marxism 
and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution — has, in each period, singled out 
what was most urgent as measured by the objective cri- 
sis for that period. Though the dialectics of liberation, 
the philosophy of revolution, permeates them all, the 
particular, concrete need in each period is what deter- 
mines the focus. 

Thus, our first comprehensive theoretic work, Marx- 
ism and Freedom, which, of course, was structured 
around our first original historic contribution — the 
movement from practice to theory — had its focus not 
only on Marx’s American and Humanist roots, but also 
on Lenin’s break with his philosophic past so that the 
fact that he had not extended it to re-examination of 
his vanguardist party concept meant it was left unfin- 
ished. Here what is important is to watch the method 
and style of presentation as an indication of what 
should be further developed. Take the sharp break in 
style on philosophy and on organization. In the case of 
organization, I dismiss the whole period of so-called 
classical Marxism — the Second International, 1889- 
1914 — as a mere Interlude, an Organizational Interlude 
that doesn’t deserve classification as a Part; while in 
the case of the concept of a new relationship of worker 
and intellectual at a turning point in history, 1848-1861, 
that is made a whole Part though it occupies but a sin- 
gle chapter. Did anyone ask why? Well, the Iranian 
youth did single out that chapter to translate along 
with the Humanist Essays as necessary to their partici- 
pation in that revolution. 

But the new generation of revolutionaries in the U.S. 
were so preoccupied with decentralization that the fatal 
contradiction between that and their failure to pay at- 
tention to the state-capitalist class nature of the Com- 
munist elitist party meant that very nearly everything 
was subordinated to activism. It wasn’t until the 1970s, 
when the Women’s Liberation Movement also kept 
stressing decentralization and, at the same time, refused 
to disregard the male chauvinism in the Left, that it 
became clear that the new form of organization could 
not be kept in a separate compartment from that of 
philosophy. It was then that we turned to Philosophy 
and Revolution, beginning with “Why Hegel? Why 
Now?” — a Part which, at one and the same time, con- 
sidered the Hegelian dialectic “in and for itself” not 
separate from both Marx’s philosophy of revolution and 
Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence. The youth, Women’s 


Liberationists, as well as the Black dimension, however, 
appreciated Chapter 9, “New Passions and New Forces” 
rather than Chapter 1, “Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning,” which did get down to those three final syl- 
logisms in depth. 3 

In the mid-1970s we finally got to know Marx’s Eth- 
nological Notebooks which let us hear him think. By 
not being a work finished for the press, it compels us to 
work out, to labor at what Marx has only in notes. This 
is what we must all work at for our age. Here is why 
we so urgently need a new type of member and need to 
see ourselves as a new type of member to continue the 
development of what the new book, in completing the 
trilogy of revolution, has begun. In the process, let us' 
not forget what that great revolutionary, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, did for us, not only in letting us discover her un- 
known feminist dimension, but in posing the question of 
the relationship of spontaneity to organization so in- 
sightfully that, though she had not worked out the an- 
swers, she helped create an atmosphere that makes it 
impossible any longer to ignore all the ramifications of 
spontaneity. 

Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme, when rer e 
read with the totality of Marx’s Marxism— where we 
found the “new moments” Marx experienced on what 
we now call the Third World and the new forces of rev- 
olution as Reason, be it (Women’s Liberation, Black or 
youth — demanded a re-examination of all the great rev- 
olutionaries, especially Lenin and Luxemburg, who 
seemed to be so deeply divided on the question of or- 
ganization. It was that re-examination in this year of 
the Marx centenary, in this nuclear world, in the imper- 
ative nature of the challenge to post-Marx Marxists, 
which would not let revolutionaries off scot-free of the 
organizational question. 

The youth need also to dig into the first chapter of 
Part III to grapple with the Promethean vision of the 
young Marx before he was a Marxist, when he was still 
a Prometheus Bound, when he was still a young Hegeli- 
an (1839-41) just filling in some minor gaps in Hegel’s 
monumental History of Philosophy — and asking him- 
self that imperative question: “where to begin?” When 
we talk about “thought-divers” we can see that Marx 
was the greatest of all. 

That’s what I’m really appealing to the youth to do. 
Becoming a thought-diver and an activist in this period 
demands nothing short of practicing the challenge to 
all post-Marx Marxists, and thereby creating such new 
ground for organization, such concretization of Marx’s 
revolution in permanence, as to find a new way to lqfc, 
the actual revolution be. 

Yours, RAYA 

3. Peter, in his discussion article on “Organizational Growth 
and the Dialectics of ‘Revolution in Permanence’ ” (The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #7832), has made a truly 
original contribution in seeing more than any of us before had 
seen in the actual text of the 1953 Letters on the Absolute' 
Idea. 
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Russian miners challenge government 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On the anniversary of last year’s July general strike 
in the coalfields, miners across the Soviet Union bitterly 
criticized President Mikhail Gorbachev’s policies. They 
called for the resignation of the government; removal of 
Communist Party control from the mines and other in- 
dustries, from the secret police, the military and mili- 
tias, and from the schools; and that Party property be 
nationalized. 

Miners from the Ukraine, Siberia, and Vorkuta held a 
24-hour strike, July 11. It came one day after Gorba- 
chev’s re-election as head of the Communist Party at 
the Party congress, and in defiance of his criticism of 
the strike action. 

The miners from the major coalfields were joined 
by miners in Kazakhstan who struck for two hours, 
and those in far-distant Sakhalin Island who struck 
*/or the first time. Workers at a number of factories 
held strikes and rallies in solidarity with the miners. 

The miners are fed up that after a year of promises, 


there has been no fundamental change whatsoever in 
their conditions. A Donetsk miner gave expression to 
the strikers’ outlook when he said, “Our personal lives 
are worse than they were a year ago, especially housing 
and food.” At one rally, a banner proclaimed: “Children 
in cellars. Communist Party in palaces — let’s swap!” 

The strike was preceded by a congress in June which 
representatives from every major coalfield attended. 
The miners passed a resolution which stated in part, 
“We do not consider the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union our party” and called for a “mass exit” of Party 
members. The miners’ congress also called on workers 
in other industries “to sever their connections to the 
government.” 

The rise of open political activity in the coalfields is a 
direct response by the miners to the worsening stagna- 
tion in their lives. One of the demands of last year’s 
strike was for miners to have more say in production 
decisions, and to be able to control the surplus coal 
produced. They planned to use coal profits from this 


surplus for improving housing, education and health 
care. 

However, the experience reported from one Siberian 
pit where the workers leased the mine, set up prod- 
uction and supposedly had their own profits to dispose 
of, is that this changed nothing. One miner reported 
that wages have remained the same and that “the ad- 
ministrators remain the master.” 

Furthermore, the coal profits the miners planned 
to use for their own betterment come from prod- 
uction that exceeds the quotas set by the state, and 
the miners say that the state continues to set quotas 
that exploit and aim to control the miners. 

A movement has been growing among some miners to 
establish an independent union along the lines of Soli- 
darity when it arose in Poland. The strike committees 
formed last summer continue to function and in some 
mining areas they are more powerful than either the 
government or the Party. 


Liberia crisis 


A heavily armed contingent of 225 U.S. Marines 
landed in the war-torn Liberian capital of Monrovia 
on Aug. 5. The U.S. intervention came less than a 
day after Prince Johnson, the A merico-Iiberian 
of one of the rival factions attempting to 
the despotic regime of Samuel Doe, an- 
nounced his intentions to begin rounding up foreign 
nationals, to provoke American intervention. 

0e&rly, the mere threat of holding Americans 
hostage, rather than the actual atrocities of Doe’s 
army against native Liberians, impelled Bush upon 
this latest U.S. incursion into the Third World. 

The heinous murder of 600 Liberian civilians, 
seeking refuge in a Lutheran church, at the 
hands of Doe's ruthless army was not atrocious 
4 enough for Bush to suspend his support of Doe. 
To date, some 3,006 civilians have lost their fives 
in the tribal warfare that has erupted in the 
fighting between Doe’s forces and those loyal to 
Charles Taylor, the former Doe official who initi- 
ated the drive to overthrow Doe back in Decem- 
ber. Fighting has since broken out between the 
two rebel factions. 

■kTIbe U.S, intervention is part of a much larger 
force deployed off-shore on four U.S. ships. The 
current Middle East crisis underscores the strategic 


French nuclear missiles 

France has decided to go ahead with plans to produce 
a new nuclear missile called Hadds, an MX-type device 
to be mounted on a flatbed truck or railroad car. At one 
point, “socialist” President Francois Mitterrand had 
even contemplated using neutron bombs on the Hadds, 
but has now decided that he will use “classical” nuclear 
warheads instead. 

Mitterrand has used a curious rationale for building a 
new, more destructive missile at this time; Russia is 
withdrawing from East Europe, and therefore French 
missiles will now have to reach further than before to 
be effective — all the way to Russia itself! 

During this year, France has also continued to dis- 
patch troops to West Africa to shore up French “inter- 
ests,” most recently to save Gabon’s President Omar 
Bongo from anti-government rioters. Since 1960, France 
has intervened militarily to put down unrest in Africa 
18 times. In recent months, some French intellectuals 
and politicians have begun to criticize these fundamen- 
tally neo-colonialist policies. 


U.S. intervention 


importance of Liberia as a major staging point for 
the deployment of U.S. forces to the Middle East. 

Bush’s intervention preempts moves underway 
by five states of the Economic Community of West 
Africa to raise an all-African peace-keeping force to 
intervene in the conflict, which Taylor vows to 
fight because of the support Doe has enjoyed from 
his West African counterparts. What the end of the 
Doe regime will mean for the indigenous Liberian 
masses seems already foreshadowed by the tribal 
strife unleashed by the coup, and by outside inter- 
vention begun with the U.S. incursion. 


Collusion over Cambodia 



Secretary of State James Baker — immediately follow- 
ing a meeting with his Russian counterpart, Eduard 
Shevardnadze — announced that the Bush administration 
was ending an 11-year U.S. policy of giving diplomatic 
support to the Cambodia guerrilla coalition which in- 
cludes the Khmer Rouge. 

This change in U.S. policy has nothing to do with ab- 
horrence at the possibility of the genocidal Pol Pot- 
Khmer Rouge regime taking power again, as much as it 
represents another area of superpower collusion, this 
time in “regional” affairs. 

The Cambodia guerrilla coalition opposes the present 
Hun Sen government installed by Vietnam after its 1978 
Russian-backed invasion overthrew Pol Pot. U.S.-CLA 
overt and covert funding for the Sihanouk and Son 
Sarin “non-Communist” factions in the coalition reached 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


pound of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom. ..from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of ^that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist- Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Mandat-H umanism ; A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


$15 millio n annually, although the Khmer Rouge report- 
edly intercepted most of the supplies. 

While the U.S. and Russia along with China are 
maneuvering to "broker” a settlement in Cambodia, 
the Khmer Rouge have been gaining militarily since 
Vietnam withdrew its forces last fall. At the same 
time, the Hun Sen government has been weakened 
internally by corruption, inflation and the withdra- 
wal of Vietnam aid. 

Once again those bearing the heaviest burden are the 
Cambodian people. A new flood of refugees has poured 
into the southwestern region. However, they did not flee 
voluntarily but are part of a vast resettlement plan be- 
gun by the Phnom Penh government. Imitating the U.S. 
military policy in the Vietnam war, this scheme is in- 
tended to remove the Khmer Rouge’s base of support. 

A crisis is imminent as food supplies to the tens of 
thousands of uprooted villagers are very tenuous. Will 
this crisis also be ignored by the superpowers? 

Unrest rocks Albania 

In July, after repression in Albania had eased slightly 
over a period of several months in this hermetically 
sealed Communist state, thousands of people rushed the 
foreign embassies seeking asylum. During those same fe- 
verish days, 10,000 people demonstrated against the 
government in the capital, Tirana, and were dispersed 
by club-wielding police. Other cities also experienced 
riots which resulted in some deaths. Earlier this year a 
brief strike took place at a large textile mill in Berat. 

After a week of tense negotiations, 2,000 asylum-seek- 
ers were allowed to leave Albania. Other Albanians 
have fled across the border to Greece, a border which is 
still ringed with electrified barbed wire, land mines, and 
machine-gun toting guards. On the way, they have 
passed not only colleagues shot to death, but even skel- 
etons! Government policy has been immediate execution 
of people caught while escaping and long terms in con- 
centration camps for those caught planning to escape. 

The government of Ramiz Alia, which says it wants 
to make some Gorbachev-type reforms, is locked in con- 
flict with a still more reactionary faction which wants 
to continue the policy of total repression. 

Coup attempt in Trinidad 

The five-day coup attempt (July 27-August 1) in 
Trinidad against the IMF-dominated government of 
Prime Minister A.N.R. Robinson by a Black Muslim 
faction, sparked widespread popular rebellion in the 
capital city of Port-of-Spain, before it ended with the 
surrender of coup leader Abu Bakr and more than 100 
members of his organization, Jamaat al-Muslimeen (So- 
ciety of Muslims). 

At one point, Robinson and members of his cabinet 
were tied to explosives by the fundamentalist rebels and 
threatened with death if Robinson refused to resign, call 
elections and suspend his government’s IMF (Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund) austerity policies, which had 
precipitated a mass general strike last year. The militar- 
y’s rejection of the agreement makes it uncertain which 
political party is in control of the army. 

With 60% of the commercial district of Port-of- 
Spain looted and burned, and the popular unrest 
spread beyond the capital, the U.S. naval presence 
off-shore raised the spectre of imperialist interven- 
tion. Tfie spectre of the 1983 Grenada invasion was 
also manifested at the summit of the Caribbean Eco- 
nomic Community, where Jamaica and Barbados put 
their military forces at the disposal of the Robinson 
government to "restore law and order.” 

The sympathies of Trinidadians living in New York 
reflected those of the island’s inhabitants. As one em- 
igre living in Brooklyn noted, “People have mixed feel- 
ings about what has happened. This is not good for the 
country, but the removal of the Prime Minister is excel- 
lent.” 

Most of the estimated 60 people killed and more than 
300 wounded were at the hands of the police firing on 
looters. With 22% unemployment, a 25% increase in food 
prices over last year and a critical food shortage follow- 
ing the unrest, Trinidad’s political crisis has laid the 
ground for ongoing social upheaval. It has also instilled 
a new fear in Caribbean rulers that they too will face 
the re-enactment of Trinidad’s political drama, thus giv- 
ing way to a new period of political repression. 
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Price of GM 
job security 
will be jobs 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

United Auto Workers (UAW) President Owen Bieber 
posed for a “photo opportunity” on Sept. 17, alongside 
Vice-President Stephen P. Yokich, head of the General 
Motors Department, large smiles on both their faces, 
showing how clever they think they are in pulling the 
wool over the eyes of the auto workers in their newly- 
negotiated contract. 

What these smiles were about was the puny 3% pay 
raise over the next three years for the auto workers. 
The second and third years the workers will receive a 
bonus — but a bonus is not a pay raise, it is a one-shot 
deal, and even there, the damn government will get 
most of it in taxes. 

Supposedly the number one concern of the UAW in 
this contract was “job security” — but how dare Owen 
Bieber smile about this contract which, according to the 
preliminary reports, allows GM to lay off 60,000 work- 
ers in the next three years?! And that after doing away 
with 170,000 jobs over the last ten years! 

One of the UAW negotiators said how stupid they 
would have looked if they hadn’t come up with this 
contract, since they told the workers to keep on working 
after the old contract expired. To me, they look a hun- 
dred times more stupid by coming up with this deal! 

FORD CANADA STRIKERS 

The Ford workers in Canada went out on strike the 
minute their old contract expired, and they have now 
negotiated a three-year deal with a 7.5% raise the first 
year, 6.7% the second, and 4.8% the third. Doesn’t that 
say something we American workers ought to listen to? 

The UAW leadership has been cozy for a very long 
(continued on page 3) 
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Liberia — 

pan-African 

tragedy 

by Lou 



Turner 


“The victorious faction only is called the government; 
and just in that it is a faction lies the direct necessity of 
its overthrow...” — Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind 

As Liberia chokes on its own blood and history — a 
tragic failure of pan- Africanism — the cynical vultures of 
Western imperialism hover over the carnage of the 10- 
month war that has left 5,000 dead and displaced a 
quarter of the population. American, European and Jap- 
anese multi-nationals rush to negotiate with Charles 
Taylor’s rebel forces controlling rubber plantations and 
other resources, adroitly shifting their alliance from the 
deposed regime of Samuel K. Doe to Taylor, his erst- 
while cabinet minister. 

Despite the Bush administration’s rhetoric about 
leaving the resolution of the conflict to the Liberians 
themselves, the truth is that he immediately rushed 
military advisers to Doe’s army when the war broke 
out, and only withdrew them when the horror stories of 
the army’s atrocities against the civilian population in 
northeast Nimba county became publicized. This follows 
the same type of stealth foreign policy practiced by the 
Reagan administration toward the Doe regime in the 
1980s. Liberia had been the recipient of the largest U.S. 
economic and military aid package in sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca until irrefutable publicity about rampant corruption 
and human rights abuses compelled Reagan to cut off 
U.S. neo-colonial assistance. 

BARBAROUS FACTIONS 

As head of Doe’s General Services Administration, 
Taylor had such a reputation for graft and corruption 
that he was nicknamed “superglue.” It led to him being 
charged with embezzling $1 million in 1983. After fleeing 
to the U.S., he was arrested in Boston, in 1984, where 
he “escaped” from prison in 1985. In 1987, he surfaced 
in Qaddaffi’s Libya with 160 Liberian exiles undergoing 
training in guerrilla warfare. One of those was Prince 
Yormie Johnson, who joined Taylor’s National Patriotic 
Front of Liberia (NPFL). Johnson had already been 
trained by the U.S. mili tary in South Carolina in the 
early 1970s. 

Taylor and Johnson split in February of this year 

(continued on page 10) 
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Bush’s drive for war in Persian 
Gulf demands total opposition 


Refugees from Iraq and Kuwait 
and water in Jordan 


for food __ . News & Letters photo 

Anti-war demonstration in Chicago 


by Peter Wermuth 

As if sending over 200,000 troops, 1,000 airplanes, and 
hundreds of tanks and other armored vehicles to the 
Persian Gulf were not a clear enough statement of his 
determination to wage war, George Bush has raised the 
stakes even higher by declaring that the U.S. military 
build-up will continue even if Saddam Hussein decides 
to withdraw from Kuwait. In insisting that a return to 
the “status quo ante” is “not acceptable,” Bush is show- 
ing that nothing is “acceptable” to him except a global 
realignment that presents the U.S. as the superpower, 
beginning in the Middle East. Will it take an outright 
military conflagration to “prove” the predominance of 
the U.S. as that global superpower? 

This recipe for war becomes more real with each 
passing day as ever-more troops and military hard- 
ware pour into the Persian Gulf. The array of weap- 
ons of mass destruction now in place ranges from F- 
15 fighters to M-l tanks, and from chemical weapons 
to cruise missiles. This is not only the most massive 
U.S. troop deployment since the Vietnam War, it also 
represents the most rapid airlifting of troops in his- 
tory. U.S. troops are now positioned not only in Sau- 
di Arabia, but also in Oman, Bahrain, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates. The bill for this imperial for- 
ay already exceeds $20 billion — far more than all the 
combined aid given the underdeveloped world by the 
West in years. 

In declaring the Persian Gulf the “national defense 

0 

Anti-war actions 

Chicago 

On Saturday, Sept. 22, approximately 500 people pro- 
tested in Chicago against U.S. deployment of troops to 
the Middle East. People gathered outside the Federal 
building downtown where someone set up a P.A. system 
and delivered speeches for about an hour. After singing 
and speeches, we marched through Chicago to the Trib- 
une building where we listened to more speeches and 
talked among ourselves. 

Although most speakers concentrated their attacks on 
Bush, one woman from the Coalition of Labor Union 
Women (CLUW) opened her speech by saying “We in 
no way condone the Iraqi invasion and occupation of 
Kuwait.” She then went to say, “Our president is using 
the crisis at home to remove from the headlines and in- 
deed sabotage the programs needed to solve our urgent 
domestic problems.” Among those problems she listed 
unemployment, homelessness, “the assault on the rights 
of minorities and women,” and the corporate attacks on 
union organizing. 

As impressive as the turnout was, the number of mi- 
norities, workers, and youth was nowhere near what it 
could have been if proper outreach had been made to 
the already existing anti-war movement in the ghettos, 
in the factories, and in the schools. 

— Participant 

Minneapolis 

Fifty people responded on the day of troop deploy- 
ment to an emergency demonstration in Minneapolis 
called by Women Against Military Madness (WAMM). 
WAMM issued a statement against the sending of 


line” of the U.S., Bush has also managed to convince 
several Arab rulers, in addition to Britain and France, 
to send troops to the Gulf. Yet for all the talk of this 
being a “collective, multilateral force,” Bush has left no 
doubt as to who is in charge. His refusal to place the 
troops under UN control is but one of many signals 
that this is a U.S.-controlled operation from start to fin- 
ish. 

It is Bush’s determination to project the U.S. as the 
power to be contended with, not alone regionally, but 
globally, that underlines today’s intense preparations for 
war. Bush is utilizing Saddam Hussein’s brutal invasion 
and occupation of Kuwait to obtain a long-sought mili- 
tary outpost in Saudi Arabia and to embark upon the 
kind of military confrontation that would show the 
(continued on page 8) 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya: 

On War and Peace p. 4 

Philosophic Dialogue: Women’s 
Liberation — Following Dunayevskaya in 
practicing dialectics p. 5 

Readers speak out: War, Peace and 
Revolution p. 6 


begin to emerge 

troops which read in part: 

WAMM rallies to oppose the reckless deployment of IJ.S. 
military troops and aircraft in Saudi Arabia by the 
Bush/Quayle administration. WAMM denounces the esca- 
lation in troop numbers and the projected long-term en- 
trenchment in this volatile region. 

Clearly, WAMM denounces the Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait. We speak out and act out against military madness 
wherever people are oppressed. 

Political ironies abound. Yesterday’s friends are identi- 
fied as enemies today. Is Jordan’s King Hussein being 
threatened or bribed ? The Bush administration tries to 
force Saddam Hussein’s puppet government from Kuwait. 
Yet, the Bush administration even now plots to replace 
President Saddam Hussein with a more compliant head of 
state. 

It’s a telling * statement: such frenetic actions over the 
restoration of a monarchy and access to oil, while the vio- 
lence of poverty at home continues unaddressed. Again, 
whose interests does the administration represent ? 

Who will profit? 

Who will die ? 

On Sept. 8, 200 people, mostly youth, marched here 
to oppose U.S. preparations for war in the Middle East. 
The march, organized in coalition with Campus Greens, 
Revolutionary Anarchists Bowling League, Lesbians 
against Imperialism, Progressive Student Organization, 
and Committee in Solidarity with the People of El Sal- 
vador, included a stop at a gas station for a guerrilla 
theatre performance depicting Bush and the oil corpora- 
tions soaking in blood. The march ended at a military 
recruiting center where many speakers united the fight 
against war with the fight against racism, sexism and all 
the exploitative conditions here at home. 

(continued on page 11) 
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The deadly reality of women’s health care 


I wonder how it feels to be one of the 3,000 poor 
women whose PAP smears went unread for up to a 
year in a New York City laboratory. Imagine the horror 
of being told — as at least 11 women were — that a PAP 
smear from almost a year ago shows that you have cer- 
vical cancer. Add to this the difficulty most of these 
women will have getting good, affordable treatment, and 
you have a horror story that continues to grow, threat- 
ening the lives of women everywhere. 

Our deteriorating health care system puts every- 
one, male or female, at risk. For women the risks are 
especially high. 

• Less than 10% of all research funds go to women’s 
health issues. Up until September of this year, the Na- 
tional Institute of Health had no branch or department 
that dealt with women’s health care. 

• All the major health studies have been done on 
men. For example, the study showing that taking an as- 
pirin every other day could prevent some heart attacks, 
was done on 22,000 doctors — all male. 

• The rate of death from breast cancer in the U.S. is 
increasing. Yet the National Cancer Institute cancelled 
plans for a 10-year, $130 million study to determine the 
effects of a low fat diet on the incidence of breast can- 
cer. The study was killed because Institute advisers 
could not believe that women could be serious 
enough to stick to the lower fat diet. The racism of 
killing this study can be seen in the fact that the 
mortality rate for breast cancer in 1986 was 12% 
higher for Black women than for white. 

• According to a study published in the Annals of 
Internal Medicine, women’s complaints — from breast 
lumps to chest pains — are less likely to be taken as seri- 
ously as men’s. Could this have something to do with 
the fact that women who have heart attacks are more 
likely than men to die and those women who survive 
are more likely than men to have a second attack? 

That’s probably not surprising to Dr. Steven S. Kahn 
at the Cedars-Sinai Medical Center in Los Angeles. 
“For women’s symptoms to be acted on, they have to 
be significantly sicker,” he said. “They have to prove 
there is something going on.” Women have to prove it 
to people like Dr. Thomas J. Rayan, chief of cardiology 
and professor of medicine at the Boston University 
School of Medicine, who said, “I don’t think there’s any 
cultural disbelieving of women’s symptoms.” Ignoring 
recent studies he said that the hypothesis that male 
doctors were disregarding women’s complaints of heart 
disease was “highly unlikely and reflects feminist paran- 
oia.” 

'FEMINIST PARANOIA’ OR DEATH? 

Ten years ago I knew a woman who was pregnant 
with her third child at the age of 40. Throughout the 
last two months, of a very difficult pregnancy, she kept 
complaining that she didn’t feel good. “Something isn’t 
right,” she said. “I feel as if this baby could kill me.” 
This was said several times to her doctor who laughed 
and told her she was just nervous. Six hours after giv- 
ing birth, she died. Many months later we found that 
she died from toxemia, which is easily detected through 
a routinely given urine test. 

While it’s estimated that three million women and 
children will die of AIDS in the 1990s and it has al- 
ready become the leading killer of Black women be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 44 in New York and New Jer- 
sey, President Bush’s response is to refuse to increase 
federal funding to fight AIDS while saying, “It breaks 
my heart when I see it (AIDS deaths).” 

Is anybody listening to us out there? While President 
Bush suffers from his broken heart, women’s health 
care has suffered in the grip of a capitalistic, sexist, rac- 
ist, exploitative society. 

Anti-Souter rally 

Los Angeles, Cal. — About 50 very loud and lively 
pro-choice activists demonstrated in front of Senator 
Pete Wilson’s office on Sept. 24, in a “STOP SOUTER 
OR WOMEN WILL DIE” rally, demanding that David 
Souter not be confirmed for a seat on the U.S. Supreme 
Court, 

The women from the mainstream feminist organiza- 
tions sponsoring the demonstration were buoyed by the 
fact that the major civil rights organizations had just 
come out against the Souter nomination, joining the fe- 
minist groups who were the first to take a definitive 
stand. * 

"A week ago, we didn’t think we had a chance to 
stop Souter,” one of the organizers said. "But now 
we have begun to fight, begun to take the process 
back. Don’t be fooled: Souter is a right-winger of the 
first order, on every single issue from women’s 
rights to civil rights, from the right to demonstrate 
to free speech and the death penalty.” 

" The crowd was mainly young, with many college stu- 
dents who had formed pro-choice groups on their cam- 
puses. One young man connected the Souter nomination 
to Bush’s drive for war in the Middle East, and noted 
the way the U.S. government supported any tyrant — 
such as a Noriega or a, Saddam Hussein— when he 
served “American interests,” and then turned against 
him when he “got out of line.” This is the “Constitu- 
tional system” that Souter is to uphold. 

A Pakistani woman in her early 20s stood out in the 
crowd, with her colorful red dress and large sign and 
determined, continuing chants. “I’ve been in many parts 
of the world,” she said, “and nowhere are women free.” 

— Michelle Landau 


SELF-HELP, SELF-LIMITING 

The women’s self-help movement of the late 1960s 
and early 1970s was a revolutionary idea. After all, we 
were going where very few women (only quite a few 
male doctors) had ever gone before. (Do you still know 
where your speculum is?) The Boston Women’s Health 
Collective formed, calling their breakthrough book. Our 
Bodies Ourselves. Health clinics, run and staffed by 
women only, sprang up. A group of women in Chicago, 
none of them professionals in the medical field, started 
an underground clinic that provided safe, low cost ille- 
gal abortions to those who could not otherwise obtain 
one. We can do it, we said! All we need is the knowl- 
edge and that knowledge will give us the power. 

I think now, in the early 1990s, we can see that 
our revolutionary idea was a self-limiting one. Isn’t 
knowledge only the first step? We taught ourselves, 
mostly all white middle-class women, how to take 
better care of our bodies. But we had no idea how to 
change the capitalistic system that created the prob- 
lem. 

Once abortion finally became legalized, many of us 
became inactive in the health movement, failing to see 
the contradiction of legalized abortion in a capitalistic 
system. This contradiction has the potential to haunt us 
with the deaths of millions of women, even as we cry 
out, “Never again!” 

— Suzanne Woolf 
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Our congratulations to the Womyn’s Braille Press 
(WBP), celebrating its tenth anniversary this month as 
the only organization in the country devoted to making 
the voices of women of color, lesbians, women with dis- 
abilities and the ideas of the feminist movement availa- 
ble to women who are blind > WOMYN'S 

or print disabled. Created by ( . . . 
six blind women in Minne- ( * l ‘ [ ) BRAILLE 
apolis, Minn, who “wanted 
to decide for ourselves what 
we could read,” WBP has survived the decade of the 
1980s to achieve more than 275 subscribers internation- 
ally and over 500 books in their tape and Braille li- 
brary. For more information or to send contributions to 
ensure their next ten years and beyond, contact: P.O. 
Box 8475, Minneapolis, MN 55408, (612) 872-4352 or 
(612) 822-0549. 

* * * 

The Polish Senate just .approved a proposal outlawing 
all abortions except those necessary to save the life of 
the mother. This bill, which sets jail terms for doctors 
performing abortions, was vigorously protested by fe- 
minists groups from all over the country. This repres- 
sive bill has yet to be debated by the Polish Parlia- 
ment’s lower chamber before it can become law. 


Audre Lorde on politics and poetry 



Madison, WI, — On Sept. 24, 1,500 Black, white, 
Asian, and Hispanic women and men heard a talk given 
by the well-known Black Lesbian feminist poet and au- 
thor, Audre Lorde, at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. The talk was called “Polities and Poetry in 
Contemporary Life.” The two topics were so well inter- 
woven that we could hear the necessity for both politics 
and poeti^ and how they related to one another. 

Lorde was hard-hitting — giving us a new look at 
the harsh realities of the day. The points for discus- 
sion she chose were wide-ranging, starting with the 
most recent anti-Semitic, racist and homophobic at- 
tacks on the campus. There were 23 recent anti-Se- 
mitic attacks, one woman of color is assaulted on 
campus everyday, and a gay man was murdered on 
campus grounds. This is all happening right within 
Madison, Wisconsin — what Lorde referred to as "the 


bastion of liberal thought.” 

Lorde took us through her travels: to West Berlin 
where she made clear that because the wall is down 
’’there is a myth going around that Marxism is dead”; 
to our need to act to save “our dying earth.” She did 
not just mean pollution of the air and water, but relat- 
ed it to the fact that we are now ’’sliding into war.” She 
took us to St. Croix (where she lives) and spoke about 
the “natural disaster” of Hurricane Hugo in relation to 
the political disaster of the U.S. government’s colonial 
relation to the Caribbean. After Hugo, the U.S. sent 
military troops into St. Croix to protect the big busi- 
nesses there without any regard for the people. 

All of Audre Lorde’s poetry was strongly connected to 
each point of discussion. But what she was most insis- 
tent on was to ask us: “What are you going to do?” She 
said the politics of despair is a calculated weapon that 
is used against us. And she spoke about the process of 
change and said “what we do within our lives is abso- 
lutely essential.” , 

Within the ten minute period alloted for the audi- 
ence to speak and ask questions, two Black women 
addressed Lorde in a most direct way on the need to 
fight racism on campus. One wanted to know how to 
fight racism within the classroom and Lorde an- 
swered her by saying students of color need to or- 
ganize among themselves. At that point a young 
Black woman yelled out from the balcony: "I under- 
stand what you are paying, that Afro-Americans 
need to organize together. But the numbers of Afro- 
Americans on campus is so low. The chances of us 
getting together is at a minimum. The fact is, out of 
40,000 students on this campus, there are only 700 
Black students enrolled. Isn’t there something more 
we can do?” Yet, what she meant by "more” was to 
talk about pan-Africanism. 

Lorde’s answer was that the figure 700 is certainly 
not two and the need to organize is key. She also said 
the return to Africa will not solve the problems of the 
day. She stressed that we cannot pretend to be some- 
thing that we are not, because Afro-Americans are “a 
hyphenated people” and that we will spell out anew 
what the term “differences” mean; that we have a 
“complex vision” that is “a vision for the future.” 

Lorde’s talk will be felt by many of us for a long 
time. — Diane Lee 


Reviews: women write on! 


Bridges: a Journal for Jewish Feminists and our 
Friends, Vol. 1, Number 1, Spring 1990, P.O. Box 18437, 
Seattle, WA 98118, one-year subscription (two issues), $15. 

The “Editorial Mission” states in part that Bridges 
wants “to provide a forum in which Jews, feminists and 
activists can exchange ideas and deepen our under- 
standing of the relationship between our identities and 
activism.” This is done through a remarkable range of 
material that illuminates this mission from diverse and 
unexpected angles. In 106 pages there is fiction, poetry, 
a photo essay, book reviews, a “From the Archives” fea- 
ture and even songs — including sheet music! 

Very important was the article by Alisa Solomon, 
“Building a Movement: Jewish Feminists Speak Out on 
Israel.” She begins by speaking of a Holocaust survivor 
who every Friday stands on a busy Berkeley, Cal. side- 
walk with a sign: “I’m a Zionist against the occupation.” 
Solomon details the little known history of the Jewish 
Feminist Movement, revealing the contradictions, anti- 
Semitism, self-hate and sexism it had to overcome to 
survive and grow. That women are not free anywhere in 
the world — be that the U.S. or Israel, Saudi Arabia or 
Iraq — makes the Jewish Feminist Movement’s “insist- 
ence on keeping feminist matters on the Middle East 
agenda,” vitally important. — Terry Moon 


Sacred Queens and Women of Consequence: Rank, 
Gender and Colonialism in the Hawaiian Islands by 

Jocelyn Linnekin (University of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor, MI) 1990, 276 pages. 

This book is an examination of the contact between 
Hawaiians and explorers in Hawaii from the perspective 
of Hawaiian women. Jocelyn Linnekin offers a recon- 
struction of Hawaiian women’s authority and status be- 
fore contact with the “West” and examines changes in 
. their cultural valuation and social position during the 
first century of “Western” contact. 

While I did not find Linnekin’s “reconstruction” tota- 
ly convincing — a lot of it is educated guessing — and her 
book is extremely difficult to read because the text is 
continuously interrupted by references in parentheses; 
she does give a detailed analysis of women’s roles in ex- 
change, production, kinship and politics during the po- 
litical and economic transformations of the 19th centu- 
ry. Through that analysis she challenges the view that 
Polynesian women were doomed to a peripheral status 
by the ritual logic of pollution (menstruation). She dem- 
onstrates how Hawaiian women maintained their posi- 
tion as points of access to land and power, while fre- 
quently resisting the constraints of the tabu system as, 

; well as later “Westem”-influenced attempts to abridge 
j their authority. ‘ — Maggie Soleil 
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Workers’ lives suffer 

Chicago, III. — When I began working at a meat- 
packing plant in the late 1970s, I quickly found out that 
working on a production line was unlike anything I had 
ever done before. It was very hard and demanding, but 
I kept at it because the money was good compared to 
what I had been earning before. My wife was able to 
stay and raise our children at home because there was 
enough income for her to do that. Besides raising child- 
ren and doing the tedious household chores, my wife 
and I had time to spend on more enjoyable things like 
taking camping trips, visiting friends and relatives and 
doing things that we wanted to do because we had the 
time and money to do it. We weren’t rich and we sure 
weren’t in heaven, but we were living as good as any 
working class family could live. 

That all changed in the early 1980s, after Reagan be- 
came president. 

Almost immediately we began to experience a se- 
ries of lay-offs. We would be laid-off for six to eight 

Salmon canners divided 

Ketchikan, Alaska — Two days before I was hired 
as a salmon packer at Farwest Fisheries, the Filipino 
workers walked off the line to protest their airfare being 
deducted from their paychecks. Production continued, 
although one of the lines slowed down to a crawl, as 
representatives of the Filipino workers negotiated with 
the plant manager. 

I think the main reason this walkout didn’t become a 
point of departure for a new labor solidarity was be- 
cause of dual unionism and the union officials’ 'Collabo- 
ration with the boss. There were a number of different 
ethnic groups in the plant: whites, Tlingit Indians and 
other Native Alaskans, Mexicans, and Japanese in the 
Egg House. All these workers were in one union and 
the Filipinos were in another. 

People explained the dual unionism as coming 
from the fact they were hired out of the Seattle of- 
fice, or because they had a different contract. Well, 
why did they have a different contract? "Because 
they’re Filipinos and they’re in a different union.” 

The irony in this was that Filipinos were getting the 
brunt of a the hostility of the unemployed workers who 
were living in the tent city behind the company bunk- 
house. People were saying that the company was giving 
the Filipinos housing, “free” meals, and all the hours 
because they were willing to work harder then every- 
one. 

Some of the Mexican migrants (who were in fact the 
last of the unemployed to get hired) complained that 
they were being discriminated against in favor of the Fi- 
lipinos, and unfortunately many of them seemed to 
place the blame on the Filipinos, not the boss. But de- 
spite all this talk about how Filipinos were the willing 
pawn& of the boss, they were the ones who walked off 
the line when they had a grievance. 

As the season wore on the do-nothing union was 
becoming the target of people’s complaints — but 
rather than challenging the union to do something, 
many said, "I ain’t gonna pay no $90 to be in that 
union.” 

I got into a back-and-forth about this with some oth- 
er workers, saying it was no good just to be anti-union 
because we had to organize ourselves. I called the wom- 
an in charge of the union over and asked why our union 
didn’t support the Filipinos when they walked of the 
line. She got defensive and started shouting that was 
none of our business, that was Local 37’s business, “We 
don’t talk strike in this factory,” etc. 

She created such a scene that the whole room got 
quiet to listen to us argue. She Igot flustered when I 
said she should have organized a joint meeting so we 
could hear the Filipino workers’ side of the story. When 
she walked away I looked at the others and said. “You 
see what I was saying?” They nodded. 

— Seasonal worker 
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in Reagan-Bush era 

weeks, then come back to work for four to six 
weeks, then be laid-off again. This went on for al- 
most two years. The periods of lay-off would last 
longer, up to three months, and periods of work 
would still be the same four to six weeks. 

All the savings that we had disappeared. We still had 
bills to pay. They didn’t go away with the lay-offs. 

Leisure time turned into idle time because you could 
only do so much without money. 

Family relations were strained because of the frustra- 
tion and feeling of no control over our lives. After a 
while my wife had to take a minimum-wage job just to 
make ends meet while I took care of the children and 
household chores because I could not find employment. 

Finally, I got another job at another meatpacking 
plant, but I had to take a pay cut of almost 50%.. My 
wife had to keep working because we still didn’t have 
the income that we had before. 

This went on through the 1980s — both of us work- 
ing and still our incomes together were not as much 
as when I was working alone. How could this hap- 
pen? 

What even hurts us more was the realization that we 
no longer had any time to ourselves. We were lucky to 
have a Sunday together, one day to relax and do house- 
hold chores because they still had to be done. We didn’t 
have a maid. 

Leisure time was a luxury we could barely afford. 

Again, family relations were strained just as they 
were when there was no work. The only difference was 
that there was too much work now. But there still 
wasn’t enough money plus the frustration and feeling of 
no control over our lives. 

I remember one Sunday morning sitting in a chair at 
home, after working all night, trying to decide what to 
do on our only day off. Should I not go to sleep and 
take the kids to the zoo? Or Should I change the oil in 
the car while my wife does the laundry? Or maybe we 
should visit our friends from out of town who we 
haven’t seen in five years? It was hard to choose. It was 
hard to think because I was in an overworked stupor 
and I was tired and sore. I fell asleep in the chair. 

Living with Reaganomics isn’t living, it’s existing. 

— Martin Almora 

Eckrich abandons Chicago 

Chicago, III. On Friday, Sept. 7, the manage- 

ment of Swift-Eckrich announced to their employees 
that they will close Chicago plant #6, on Nov. 30 of this 
year. The plant manager read a letter to us, than ran 
from the meeting room, refusing to answer any of our 
questions. He said the company would negotiate what- 
ever benefits we will get as a result of the closing with 
the union. The first lay-off took place two weeks later. 

One thing the company can’t — and doesn’t — say is 
that they are closing the plant because of our work per- 
formance. We’ve been working our asses off all these 
years, more so in the last two years since the bun-size 
hot dog line started up. Whatever their reasons for clos- 
ing this plant, we are the ones who are losing our jobs 
because of their problems. 

We are the ones who always get screwed, because of 
some corporate idiots who work the hell out of us, then 
throw us away like some old dish rag. What are we 
going to do now? How can we get another job? We 
think about our children. What about money? How 
much, if any, severance pay are we going to get? How 
long can we go without insurance? Will the union help 
us with these problems? Will they? 

Many of us feel that the union has disappeared just 
like the $250 bonus payment we thought we were sup- 
posed to get last July and the bonus money we had 
coming in the remaining years of our contract. Contract! 
What a joke! The pizza lunches we got for exceeding 
the company’s production goals can’t make us feel any 
better about the way we’ve been fooled all this time. 
Breaking production records! For what? 

— Outraged Eckrich workers 
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Federal Workers face axe 



Chicago, III. — This is the year when the Gramm- 
Rudman “budget balancing” requirements are actually 
to go into effect. Every federal agency is facing an 
across-the-board cut of about 32.4%. Bush and Congres- 
sional leaders cooked up an increase-taxes, cut-services, 
budget agreement which the House of Representatives 
refused to accept. Now over two million federal workers 
are threatened with being furloughed. 

Those being threatened are those Marx used to call 
“factory inspectors” — a whole host of workers who en- 
force wage and hour laws, child labor laws, and mine 
safety regulations, as well as occupational safety and 
health laws. Also included are meat and poultry inspec- 
tors (without whom meat and eggs cannot even go to 
the market), air traffic controllers, civil rights workers, 
public health workers dealing with AIDS, and all of the 
people who process Black Lung benefits, workers’ com- 
pensation claims, and Social Security benefits. 

These are the jobs Reagan tried to get rid of alto- 
gether by slashing the number of positions and then not 
filling vacancies, thus making it impossible for us to en- 
force these laws. 

Even though it is true that the Defense Department 
is also affected by the cuts, it is not the defense con- 
tractors but only the people who audit their books and 
inspect their products. So you can expect to see even 
more “accidents” on naval ships, and more colossal 
screw-ups like the Hubble space telescope that doesn’t 
work. Bush is trying to use the eleventh hour military 
build-up in the Persian Gulf to finish what Reagan 
started— a deficit so huge that all social programs and 
all regulatory enforcement will be scrapped! 

— Fed-up fed 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

time with management, ever since the bureaucracy took 
over and pledged “no strikes” during World War II. 
And it was the UAW that set the ground for all the 
wage cuts and take-backs throughout the 1980s, in the 
1979 give-back contract they negotiated with Chrysler, 
to “save” Lee Iacocca from bankruptcy. 

Now we don’t even have to be in the midst of a 
world war for the union bureaucrats to promise “no 
strikes.” Nor does a company even have to pretend ban- 
krupcy when it demands wage cuts. In fact, so pervert- 
ed has the concept of “strike” become that Chrysler 
Corporation wanted the UAW to pick it, rather than 
CM, as the “strike target,” so it could negotiate a con- 
tract tailored to its needs, rather than now having to fo- 
low the GM agreement. 

1 grew up in the labor movement back in the 1930s 
and 1940s, when “union” meant self-organizing by the 
workers and “strike” meant worker solidarity against 
management. I never thought I’d live to see the day 
when a company “asked” to be “chosen” as the “strike 
target.” 

COMPANY-UNION COZINESS 

Our situation here in battling our union bureaucrats 
is not so different from the situation of the workers in 
Russia. The day after the UAW/GM contract agree- 
ment, I read a report of how the old Communist Party 
union bureaucrats in Russia met in a congress to estab- 
lish a “new” labor federation to replace the old, Stalin- 
ist All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 

Yevgeni V. Arapov, one of the leaders of the old and 
now the “new” federation, said, “Of course, we can 
change, just as the Soviet people will have to change.” 

But the coal miners, who last year self-organized 
themselves into a major strike, boycotted the con- 
gress. Vladimir A. Filenko, a member of the miners 
strike committee in the Arctic coal fields of Vorkuta, 
said: "We do not believe this kind of restructuring is 
humanly possible. So, we are going to create our 
own truly independent union.” 

I agree with Filenko, and say: Do you think a skunk 
can change its smell? I will keep on saying, all decisions 
have to be made at the bottom, at the point of prod- 
uction, then passed up to the representatives to repre- 
sent. If the workers in Russia don’t do this they will 
end up just like before, with no say at all, and like 
workers in America, with the decisions coming from the 
top down. 

American workers need to be watching to see what 
the Russian miners will come up with. At the same 
time, we need to be studying our own labor history, the 
self-develpment of workers’ self-activity and thought. 
That is what we need as our ground for moving for- 
ward, not the brain-washed dead thoughts of the union 
bureaucrats who try to pass off their own thinking and 
lives as being the same as our own. 
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From the^mitings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


“To the barbarism of war 
we pose the new society ” 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The ongoing crisis in the Middle East 
makes us recall Raya Dunayevskaya’s “On War and 
Peace,” the Perspectives Report to the 1960 News and Let- 
ters Committees Convention. ( The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection microfilm #2790.) In the period of I960, the 
downing of the U.S. U-2 spy plane in Russia heated up the 
Cold War and put the U.S. on a war footing. Within two 
years Kennedy and Khrushchev would be eyeball to eyeball 
in the Cuban Missile Crisis. Major excerpts from the final 
two sections of Dunayevskaya’s report — “Nuclear War Is 
the Only Thing New in the State-Capitalist Era” and 
“The New Stage of Consciousness and the Struggle 
Against War” — are presented below. 

NUCLEAR WAR IS THE ONLY THING NEW 
IN THE STATE-CAPITALIST ERA 

The reason that the capitalistic world, from its divi- 
sion into five power blocs in World War I, came out of 
World War II with two, and only two, power blocs, nu- 
clearly armed, is that there is just no room for more if 
this madhouse of “production for production’s sake,” 
where the dead labor of machines not the living labor 
of human beings has the decisive voice, is to continue. 
In fact, there is no room for two. 

If [German Chancellor] Adenauer and [French Presi- 
dent] DeGaulle are allowed the illusion that European 
capital can play a role independent of the two world co- 
lossi, it is only because Eisenhower won’t move so long 
as Khrushchev has not made up his mind to do more 
than brag that he could throw down the gauntlet in the 
heart of Europe. As for Great Britain, the rapidity with 
which America chose Russia as bed partner during the 
Suez adventure, although it was also the time Russia 
bloodily crushed the Hungarian Revolution, was suffi- 
cient to cause the downfall of [British Prime Minister] 
Eden. Ever since [Prime Minister] MacMillian has be- 
haved like he “knows his place” — a junior partner to 
the real Anglo-Saxon, i.e., American imperialism. 

The African Revolutions have also reached the cross- 
road. On the one hand, the need for industrialization is 
leading into the vortex of the world economy, which 
means the pull of the two poles of world capital. On the 
other hand, the development of these revolutions as so- 
cial, total revolutions permeated with, and permeating a 
new stage of consciousness — Marxist Humanism — can 
realize themselves fully when the proletariat in the 
technologically advanced countries become their collab- 
orators by making their own revolutions. This, then, is a 
turning point in history, the world history of all man- 
kind. 

The only two poles with sufficient arms, H-bombs, 
missiles, to hold the whole world in their unholy hands 
pull at Africa where the Human factor, with the mighti- 
est weapon of all — FREEDOM — has brought the two 
colossi fighting for world conquest to a momentary halt. 
The Big Two feel that now that Africa has reached the 
crossroads of industrialization, its independent role is at 
an end. Because, however, Russia has usurped the ban- 
ner of Marxism, it can still give the appearance of being 
for the revolution when, in actuality, it is in favor of 
one thing and one thing only — its domination of the 
world. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain, the pretense of 
being against colonialsim is just that — a pretense — to 
foist on a “new” kind of slavery. If Russia cannot fool 
Hungary, it feels it can fool a land as far away from 
it— -and as near to the other pole of world capital, which 
is the hated rule in this Hemisphere — as, say, Cuba 

Over 100 years ago, Marx saw that the greatest 
impediment to capitalism is capital itself. He developed 
this thought to show that, even if capitalism had not 
created its gravediggers in the proletariat, its very me- 
thod of production, with its inherent tendency to a de- 
cline in rate of profit no matter how lush these are in 
mass, would bring about its collapse. 

THAT SEEMED SO fantastic that even a great 
revolutionary like Rosa Luxemburg commented bitterly 
that in that case “We might as well wait for the extinc- 
tion of the moon.” 

But, like so much of Marx’s abstract theory, it is now 
all stark fact. The so-called miracle of West German 
production is due to the fact that its accumulated capi- 
tal was so totally destroyed by the Allies that pro- 
duction after World War II started on the basis of new 
technological revolutions. Or, put another way, the new 
technological revolutions have so deteriorated the value 
of accumulated capital that there is not enough capital 
in the world to reorganize the advanced economies 
(read: destroy the existing capital so that production 
can proceed on the most competitive basis), much less 
seriously industrialize the underdeveloped countries. 

That is why capitalism is constantly returning to 
its beginnings in slavery. 

In a word, the first and basic feature, temporary as 
well as perennial — primitive, much more primitive than 
tribal warfare, despite, or rather because of all the “ so- 
phistication” of H-bombs, Automation, and “National 
Purpose” — the first and basic and perennial factor of 
the continued existence of capitalism is the startling, 
though centuries-old, truth that the indirect slavery of 
the wage worker is based on direct chattel slavery. 

It was ever so — just as its “rosy dawn” had begun 
with the transformation of Africa “into a warren for the 


commercial hunting of Black-skins,” so its nature, mo- 
nopoly stage was signalled by its imperialist dismember- 
ment of that whole continent. If, between its rosy dawn 
and senile maturity, there appeared — with the Industri- 
al, American and French Revolutions — a brief period of 
freedom, there was America to keep exposing this de- 
pendence of capitalist wealth on direct slavery since 
here both were within the same frontiers. A Civil War 
had to be fought before ever there was an end to so 
blatant a relationship. 

On the other hand, if American dollar-imperialism 
seemed milder than the spoliation of Africa by the Eu- 
ropeans, both had one thing in common — they went to 
plunder and rob, not to industrialize the countries. 

This is capitalist class peace leading ever more inevi- 
tably to total war. 

The world’s memory is not so short that it has forgot- 
ten the Nazi identification of State Plan with Auschwitz 
and Belsen as well as with total war. Yet nothing fun- 
damental has changed — except this: the extermination 
of a race can now be extended to the annihilation of 


humanity as a whole. 

This is all that is “new” in post-war capitalism, state 
or private 

Despite the aid, alleged and real, that the advanced 
countries are giving the underdeveloped areas, the truth 
is the inequality between rich and poor countries is ac- 
tually increasing. At the same time the industrial prole- 
tariat of the advanced countries has not much to show 
in gains. It is here, in the relationship of labor to capi- 
tal, that we have to look for the causes of the world cri- 
sis. 

There is no escape, however, “East” or “West.” In the 
hope that if only One exploited the whole world there 
would be room, Russia and America are vying to be 
“that One.” 

THE NEW STAGE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST WAR 

As against the degeneracy of world capitalism in 
production and in ideology, a new stage of conscious- 
ness, unfurling the banner of Marxist Humanism, was 
reached in the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 which cul- 
minated in the Hungarian Workers’ Councils. This 
practical movement — historic, epochal exertion — to re- 
alize the philosophy of Marxist Humanism symbolized a 
stage of consciousness that is world-wide. 

Indicators of that abound not only in the creative mo- 
ments of revolution but on the day-to-day scene in 
production, such as the American workers’ battle 
against Automation. 

It is here that workers and youth, Black and white, 
national and international, East and West, can find 
high, common ground. 

How far in advance America of the 1960s is over Rus- 
sia of the 1920s, directly after it succeeded in its prole- 
tarian revolution, can be seen from the fact that even 
as great a mind as Lenin’s, one so thoroughly imbued 
with the, self-activity of the masses not only against 
Tsarism and the bourgeois government of Kerensky, but 
also against its own workers’ state as it was becoming 
bureaucratically deformed, nevertheless still thought of 
engineers, and even of Taylorism, as something “prog- 
ressive” that could be “used” by a workers’ state. 

That duality in Lenin is proof of the confines of an 
age that not even a revolutionary genius can transcend. 

The average American worker, confronted with Auto- 
mation, could now tell this genius something he never 
knew, and could not have known in all its implications, 
in the technological confines of backward Russia. 

Today we see this negative feature in all the under- 
developed economies, not only where a Castro is ready 
to embrace totalitarian Russia and/ or China, but in 
Senegal where a Leopold Senghor did half-unfurl a 
Marxist Humanist banner as “one” of the elements of 
an indigenous African Socialism — only to bring this Af- 
rican Socialism into the confines of a DeGaulle France! 

Clearly, then, the duality in Lenin, which was trans- 
formed into its total opposite by the Communists in 
power, was done so, not out of bad or good intentions, 
but out of the objective pull of the new stage of world 
economy which sucks the underdeveloped economies 
into its exploitative stranglehold. 

While I attribute nothing good to a Stalin or Khrush- 
chev, they did not affect but only reflect this degener- 
ate stage of capitalist development. All the more reason 
for the uncompromising, total stand of Marxist Human- 
ists in advanced and backward technologies alike . 


Now we can turn to what can be done. First and 
foremost, do not lose the specific revolutionary moment 
created in your own country by the spontaneous action 
of the masses. Without confidence in the masses there 
can be no new society since they are the only ones who 
can create it. Whether [Congo Premier] Lumumba can 
extricate himself now without falling into Khrushchev’s 
octopus-like embrace remains to be seen. No one can 
retreat, when necessary, unless he has first made sure 
not to pass off retreat as victory. Contrast Lenin’s re- 
treat to NEP [New Economic Policy], while warning 
the proletariat that this may mean capitalism if they do 
not run production to a man, to Stalin’s tight embrace 
of state capitalism while passing it off as socialism. 

Secondly, just as capitalism cannot undo its natural 
dependence on slavery and war, and in its life-and- 
death struggle with the tidal wave of revolution is pre- 
pared to unleash the nuclear holocaust, so must the 
peoples of the world stay its bloody hand with their 
anti-war struggle. 


SO TOTAL AND incontrovertible is this desire for 
peace on the part of the peoples of the world, that even 
the rulers preparing for war speak of “peace.” 

At the same time, the radicals who oppose war, as is 
the case with the Trotskyists, actually line up with 
Russia. That is why it will no longer do to repeat such 
enticing slogans as “The enemy is in your own coun- 
try.” The slogan is a good one, but it is not good 
enough. It may have sufficed before the world was di- 
vided into two power blocks. Presently it is a trap to 
suck one into the other nuclear orbit, and thus doom j 

both the advanced economies and the Afro-Asian-Latin \ 

American liberation movements. 

History proceeds in devious ways, and what appears 1 
as tragedy once, reappears as comedy the second time. 
Consider the farce of Trotskyists, Socialists, Johnsonites 
[followers of C.L.R. James], without any of the power 
of the Stalins, Maos, Khrushchevs, acting like them. 

Let the psychoanalysts figure out whether these erst- 
while Marxists have been bit by the power bug or just 
simple undiluted cowardice. 

We have no time to waste on ex-Marxists or Fidelis- 
tas who tailend or whitewash Communist tyranny. We 
have more important things to do. We must, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain as well as in the Afro-Asian 
and Latin American worlds, show that unless you be- 
gin with a change in production relations, nothing 
else changes either. 

In a word, it is insufficient to declare what you are ' 
against without declaring what you are for. 

Preparation for war against Russia tomorrow is all- 
out war against the American workers today, tomorrow, 
and the day after. That is why the point is not who 
throws or will throw the first stone, especially when 
that first stone will be the H-bomb. The point is: are 
you with the people struggling for a totally new way of 
life, or with capitalism fighting to perpetuate itself, al- 
though it has long since outlived its usefulness. At the 
same time, so universal is the feeling against the war 
that even the rulers play the game of peace and disar- 
mament conferences. That cannot therefore be what 
distinguishes us from them. Private or state-capitalism 
will spare nothing to keep itself on top and the worker 
at the bottom. Armed with the H-bomb and the missile, 
they are ready to destroy civilization itself rather than 
allow the new working class society to emerge. 

What does distinguish us from them is not what we 
are against, but what we are for. To the barbarism of 
the war we pose the new society. But the old radicals 
also say they are for a new society. Indeed, they would 
want it — IF you would give it to them on a silver plat- 
ter on which all workers kneeled, asking “to be led.” 
What they all forget is that a new society is THE hu- 
man endeavor or it is nothing. 

TO ACHIEVE A truly human life, we must not 
only be with the workers because they and only they 
oppose the war to the end, because they and only they 
are the future society, but also because we do not shift 
to the shoulders of the workers what is our task, the 
theoretic clearing of the ground for the reconstruction 
of society on new beginnings. 

The unfurling of the Marxist Humanist banner means 
the kind of organization of one’s thinking from which 
action follows, action that will merge with the spontane- 
ous self-activity of the masses to establish on this earth 

(continued on page 5) 
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Editor’s note: Here we print excerpts of Patricia Alten- 
bemd Johnson’s essay, “Women's Liberation: Following 
Dunayevskaya in Practicing Dialectics,’’ from a recent is- 
sue of the Quarterly Journal of Ideology, Volume 13, 
Number 4. 


by Patricia Altenbernd Johnson 

Raya Dunayevskaya recognizes Hegel as positioned at 
the roots of the liberation movements of our era and as 
the major philosophical influence on Marx and Lenin. 
When she reads Hegel, she does so in order to explore 
these roots and to find ways to overcome problems that 
have arisen in the concrete working out of human free- 
dom. In her reading of Hegel she focuses on the many 
places in his works where he writes about Absolutes 
rather than on the passages on the family or on the 
master /slave analysis. She does address the issue of the 
family, most notably in a radio interview in 1984 1 , and 
she makes many specific contributions to the literature 
that reflects on women’s liberation. Indeed, she argues 
that the contemporary women’s movement needs to 
look more closely at the life and thought of Rosa Lux- 
emburg and needs to focus more on the role of women 
as Reason. All of- this contributes to the current discus- 
sion on the liberation of women, but it is her focus on 
the Absolutes that shows most clearly how we can call 
upon Hegel as we work out our freedom. 

Dunayevskaya’s reflections on Hegel’s Absolutes find 
focus in two letters written in 1953. These letters are 
motivated by her reading of the last paragraph of He- 
gel’s Science of Logic within the context of her concern 
“with the dialectic of the vanguard party of that type of 
grouping like ours, be it large or small, and its relation- 
ship to the mass.” 2 Her focus is on the concept of the 
Other, and her great excitement with the Logic is in 
finding a way of understanding Other in the context of 
freedom. The Other is a distinction contained within; 
the dialectic moment is the unity which contains dis- 
tinction, the negation of negation or the second nega- 
tion. What she finds in the last paragraph of the Logic 
is the movement of Befreiung, liberation. 

THIS DISCOVERY IS a most important philo- 
sophic moment for Dunayevskaya, for she has discov- 
ered a concept of freedom in Hegel that enables us to 
see freedom as a self-determination that is a free re- 
lease rather than a movement of becoming other. This 
discovery gives direction to much of her thought, partic- 
ularly to her understanding of Hegel’s Absolutes. In a 
paper given to the Hegel Society of America she argues 
that Hegel’s Absolutes are not to be understood as “as- 
cending ivory towers”; rather, they are new beginnings. 

■» She writes, “The absolute liberation experienced by the 
Absolute Idea as it ‘freely releases itself does not make 
it ascend to heaven. On the contrary, it first then expe- 
riences the shock of recognition, ‘the externality of 
space and time existing absolutely in its own without 
the moment of subjectivity.’ ” 3 In this paper and in her 
Philosophy and Revolution she characterizes this new 
beginning as an endless process of becoming in which 
we work out the dialectic of self-development through 
double negation in order to make ourselves free. She 
emphasizes that what we are working out has the 
“earthy character of liberation.” But what she most em- 
phasizes is that what the Absolute Idea undergoes and 
what we are working out is liberation, not transition. 

Transition, uebergehen, is the movement that char- 
acterizes the first book of the Logic, “the Doctrine of 
Being.” This transition is an othering, a passing over, 
changing hands, ignoring, or even omitting. There is a 
tremendous indifference in this movement, such that by 
the end of this first book, the whole of Being stands de- 
termined as indifferent. The movement of transition re- 
sults in total alienation. No wonder in the midst of lib- 
erating activity, Dunayevskaya was excited to find a 
concept of freedom that was self-determining while not 
at the same time self-alienating. This in Hegel, if noth- 
ing else, makes him important to those who are working 
out their freedom. She writes: 

Hegel is asking us to have our ears as 
well as our categories so attuned to 
the “Spirit’s urgency” that we rise to 
the challenge of working out through 
“patience, seriousness, suffering and 
the labor of the negative,” a totally 
new relationship of philosophy to actu- 
ality and action as befits a “birth-time 
of history.” This is what makes Hegel 
a contemporary. 

If we accept Dunayevskaya’s position and understand 
the great insight of Hegel for women’s liberation to be 
the concept of freedom as self-determining becoming, 
then reading the Logic to see how Hegel gets from 
transition (uebergehen) to liberation (befreien) can 
also afford us insight. It is particularly helpful to look 
at the movement of uebersetzen as a moment between 
uebergehen and befreien. 

UEBERGEHEN, UEBERSETZEN, BEFREIEN 

In her letter of May 20, 1953, Dunayevskaya quotes 

1. Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future by Raya Dunayevskaya (New Jer- 
sey: Humanities Press International, 1985) pp. 179-182. 

2. The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
historic-philosophic writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 1989) p. 24. 

3. Art and Logic in Hegel’s Philosophy, edited by Warren 
E. Steinkraus and Kenneth J. Schmitz, “Hegel’s Absolute as 
New Beginning,” by Raya Dunayevskaya (New Jersey: Human- 
ities Press, 1980) p. 170. 
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paragraph 386 of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind: 

The several steps of this activity, on each of 
which, with their semblance of being, it is the 
function of the finite mind to linger, and 
through which it has to pass, are steps in its 
liberation. In the full truth of that liberation is 
given the identification of the three-stages — 
finding a world presupposed before us, generat- 
ing a world as our own creation, and gaining 
freedom from it and in it. 

This process is one in which we pose barriers to our- 
selves in the process of coming to consciousness of what 
our freedom is. The three steps that Hegel describes 
here are analogous to the three types of movement that 
he sets out in the Logic. 

The Logic begins with the movement of uebergehen, 
the movement of transition. This is the movement al- 



ready described in which there is a becoming that oth- 
ers. This is the stage of understanding in which we take 
the world as presupposed before us ... . We understand 
the world as we find it to limit us and thereby to define 
us. 

It is not until Book II, Section H, Chapter 3 of the 
Logic, where Hegel deals with the category of force as 
he moves from appearance to manifestation, that he in- 
troduces the movement that he calls uebersetzen. This 
movement is also a passing over, but it is a passing over 
that carries along; it translates. Hegel introduces the 
movement at the point in the Logic where he is explor- 
ing the essential relation. He is trying to overcome the 
barrier of inequality that remains in this relation be- 
cause its self-subsistence falls outside of itself. He 
searches for a way of characterizing the essential rela- 
tion which can maintain difference in unity by examin- 
ing the relation of the whole and its parts. He finds the 
mechanical nature of this immediate relation insufficient 
to do much to break the barrier which the essential rel- 
ation must overcome if thought is not to stop at this 
external unity 

There must be a principle of activity that can over- 
come the remaining barrier so that the two sides can 
have their self-subsistence in unity, not in the sides. He- 
gel finds this movement in force (kraft). Force moves 
out into expression, but it never lets go of its expres- 
sion, and its expression resolves itself into force as its 
ground: “The movement of force is not so much a 
transition (Uebergehen) as a movement in which it 
transposes itself (sich selbst uebersetzt). 

Hegel explores the category of force in both the Phe- 
nomenology and the Logic .... Force as a unity moves 
out of itself, and what arises is an external manifoldness 
of forces. These forces are different forces, and the only 
unity which they can claim is an inner unity. The exter- 
nalities are presupposed by this inward unity and thus 
must remain beyond (jenseits) force in that it cannot 
return with them into itself. The movement is still that 
characteristic of transition, a movement from unity to 
diversity which has not yet achieved a new unity. Yet, 
the manner in which force holds on to its expression 
pushes in the direction of this new unity. What is dis- 
covered is a type of conditionedness which is not an ac- 
tive/passive relationship but rather is an active/active 
relationship. Force does not enter into something alien 
and determine it in passivity. Rather, force acts as an 
impulse and solicits another force. When it is evident 
that the solicited force is only an impluse, the externali- 
ty of the impluse is sublated. The two forces show 
• themselves to be in unity in that the one is the impluse 
for the other and is taken back into the other in such a 
manner as to make it its own expression. This unity of 
the forces is an organic unity such that each is essen- 
tially related to the other. The barrier of externality is 
overcome to the extent that Hegel can now speak of 
“The Infinity of Force.” 

force is infinite because it has sublated externality 
into immediate relationship. Its expression moves out, 
but this externality becomes a function of force itself. 
Force is infinite because it has no limits from outside. 
The unity which has emerged is one that stands in rela- 
tion only to itself. Force and its expressions have noth- 
ing independent of one another. The activity of this uni- 
ty is that of self-repulsion and directs thought towards 
the unity of essence and existence in actuality. But 
while there is an infinitude to force, there also remains 


a finitude. Force is conditioned. It is discovered only in 
the totality of its manifestations, and so in a certain 
sense is unknowable. The new movement discovered in 
force, uebersetzen, helps us to overcome barriers, but 
this is not yet the movement of freedom. We are at the 
second step of freedom. We are generating a world of 
our own creation, but we do not yet have freedom from 
and in this world. 

WHY IS ALL OF THIS OF any interest to fe- 
minists and to the discussion of whether or not we 
should bother with Hegel? Hegel is at the roots of the 
concept of freedom as self-determining activity; and this 
concept is the one that underlies our understanding of 
liberation. For this reason, as Dunayevskaya points out, 

we need to bother a bit with Hegel But it seems 

that in the Logic Hegel has even more to offer. While 
the concept of freedom as self-determining activity is 
compelling, Hegel sets out the other movements that 
Eire part of our liberation. We often find ourselves in 
those movements rather than in full human freedom. 
Looking at Hegel’s explication of these movements can 
help us understand where we are on the pathway to 
freedom and can help us be careful not to mistake par- 
tial freedom for full freedom. 

The women’s movement has gone beyond neberge- 
hen. We do not accept the theory that the world is giv- 
en to us. We do not accept the sociobiological theory 
that women are by nature other than and inferior to 
men. But we often tend to think that it is sufficient to 
recognize that we create our world. We think that in 
creating our world, we are free. Hegel’s Logic show us 
that in creating our world we are making the movement 
of uebersetzen. There are many possible worlds that we 
can create. We have yet to create a world that floes not 
limit us in ways that are not of our own making. We 
have yet to create the world that will allow us to be 
self-determining .... 

Should feminists bother with Hegel? D u naye vskaya’s 
voice returns us to an affirmative response. While Hegel 
used his own analysis to affirm the subordination of 
women, there is still much in his analysis of tfre path- 
way to freedom, especially in the Logic, that is not ex- 
clusively male but which helps us reflect on a |ully hu- 
man freedom. Such reflections may help us create rela- 
tionships between men and women in which male 
freedom is transcended and human freedom is achieved. 


a society on truly human foundations where the popula- 
tion to a man will run production and the state, and 
thus hold destiny in its own hands. 

Thirdly, with this we can retrieve the positive in Le- 
nin, not only in general, but in the particular which 
confronts us today in the underdeveloped economies. 
This great revolutionary was the first to unfurl a new 
banner not alone for these countries but for mankind. A 
new era for mankind could be opened, he said, from the 
East where live the colored people who constitute the 
overwhelming majority of mankind. For this he was 
willing to subordinate his successful proletarian revolu- 
tion IF world capitalism could be overthrown from that 
direction. This IF can become the reality of the 1960s. 

Fourthly, reality, rational reality feeling the pull of 
the future cannot be contained. It is challenging the 
status quo. 

It is transforming the Biblical saying, “A little child 
shall lead them,” into the fact of today: the youth is 
leading us — the youth, uninhibited by traditions of old, 
and yet representing the link from the limited freedom 
of the past to the total freedom-to-be, not in the distant 
future, but in our day. The youth, from their vantage 
point, see what the workers see on the Inhuman prod- 
uction line: That the greatest source of energy is not 
technical but human. 

These then are the roads to be followed: (1) Hold 
tight to the revolutionary moment created spontaneous- 
ly by the masses in your own country. (2) Stay the 
bloody hand that would unleash a nuclear war, and free 
yourself from the tentacles of the old radicals who 
would hold on to one or the other pole of capital. (3) 
Develop the new force for mankind’s liberation in the 
awakening of the colored peoples of the world. (4) Rec- 
ognize that just as the greatest source of energy is not 
technical but human, and the greatest weapon in the 
world is not a bomb but the pull of freedom, so the 
ever newer and deeper layers of the working people now 
include the youth. (5) Finally, raise high the banner of 
the new stage of consciousness of the world’s freedom 
fighters: Marxist Humanism .... 

To combine daring and thinking is the mold of the 
Marxist-Humanist in particular, and Marxist Humanism 
in general, not Jlone as philosophy but as fact. 

This final highway that greets the African Revolu- 
tions at the cross roads is the one also that links with 
the struggles of the American workers, and the workers 
in the advanced economies of Western Europe and Rus- 
sia, and points to high common ground for the recon- 
struction of society on totally new, truly human founda- 
tions. 

There is no other way out for the peoples of the 
world, whether in backward economies or advanced. 
East or West, North or South. 

There is no other way out of the nuclear holocaust. 

It is the one and only road to peace. 


Raya Dunayevskaya 

(continued from page 4) 
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THE WARS ABROAD ... 

The lead editorial in the August-Sep- 
tember issue of N&L is a tremendously 
. principled statement for revolutionaries 
to follow. It is not a matter of holding a 
“correct position” on the “facts.” It is a 
matter of seeing how for the whole peri- 
od of Post-World War II the “revolu- 
tionary” tendencies have covered over 
the class divisions within the Arab 
world. Suddenly those same people are 
talking about the divisions between the 
Arab masses and the “kingdoms,” but 
not all rulers, not Saddam. Without 
Marxist- Humanism’s dialectics, and ac- 
tual struggle against all rulers and then- 
wars, we will end up tail-ending these 
war-mongerers. 

Cyrus Noveen 
California 


On Sept. 5 in DeKalb, 111. at North- 
ern Illinois Univ., 90 students, plus 
some faculty and workers, attended a 
talk by Marxist- Humanist Cyrus No- 
veen entitled, “On the brink of war: 
Who will stop Saddam Hussein? Who 
will stop Bush?” Despite the ROTC ca- 
dets who attempted to disrupt the 
meeting, the discussion was full and 
touched on the history of freedom 
struggles in the Middle East and the- 
U.S., as well as Marx’s Marxism. 

Julia Jones 
De Kalb 

* * * 

Bush’s phraselogy about a “new 
world order” reminds me of Hitler, and 
' it is very frightening, especially in the 
context of impending war in the Middle 
East. 

Young worker 
West Hollywood 

* * * 

When I wrote my letter to President 
Bush I had thought no further than 
somehow expressing my frustration and 
concern about developments in the Per- 
sian Gulf. But after it was printed in 
The New York Times a lot of people 
made copies and turned it into a sort of 
chain letter to distribute to more people 
as it got passed on. They also sent mes- 
sages to President Bush, their represen- 
tatives and senators, and the presidents 
of ABC, CBS, CNN and NBC. If this 
crisis is to be resolved peacefully it will 
take people standing up and demanding 
that the politicians and media listen to 
what we have to say. I would like to 
believe it is still possible for people like 
us to make a difference. 

Alex Molnar 
P.O. Box 11098 

Shorewood, WI 53211 

* * * 

Now we know why Bush calls himself 
an environmental President. He consid- 
ers war veterans an endangered species! 

Anti-war demonstrator 
San Francisco 

The occupation of Kuwait by the Ira- 
qi army deserves to be strongly con- 
, demned, but such condemnations be- 
come ridiculous when voiced by a 
governirient which, at the same time 
maintains the military occupation of the 
West Qank and. Gaza Strip. During the 
past thro years the Israeli government 
has rejected all peace initiatives and 
proposals for negotiations. Among the 
Palestinians, despair and fury, has 
grown. It was the Israeli government 
that drove the Palestinians into Sad- 
dam Hussein’s arms. The Kuwait crisis 
could set the whole Middle East afire. 
Contrary to what Shamir would have us 
believe, the Palestinian problem is not 
off the regional or the global agenda. 
The unified opposition of the interna- 
tional community to conquest and occu- 
pation is bound to have consequences 
for the future of Israel and the territo- 
ries under its occupation. 

Israeli Council for 
Israeli-Palestinian Peace 
Tel-Aviv 

.* * * 

In the massive movement of U.S. 
combat equipment and troops, naval ar- 
mada and aircraft, Clark, Subic and 
other U.S. military installations here in 
the Philippines play a significant com- 
bat support role, as they did during the 
Korean War, Vietnam War and the 
U.S. confrontation against Iran in 1979 
and 1987. The U.S. has used our territo- 
ry in an unhampered manner, even 
s Without prior consultation or invoking 


the terms of the Military Bases Agree- 
ment. The electronic military communi- 
cations facilities here play key roles in 
relaying and transmitting orders to 
launch attacks and sending intelligence 
information. We are calling on the Fili- 
pino people and government to disallow 
the U.S. from using Philippine territory 
as a convenient springboard for inter- 
vention in many parts of the world, in- 
creasing the dangers of both nuclear 
and conventional war. 

Nuclear-Free Philippines Coalition 
2215 Pedro Gil St. 

Manila 


Readers’ Views 



...THE WARS AT HOME 

I’m not one who recognizes holidays 
but I think the so-called Independence 
Day and Labor Day should be filled 
with protests to show the government 
the people’s malcontent. The U.S. still 
has the blood of Panama dripping from 
its whiskers and Bush rushes the mili- 
tary to the Middle East as if the U.S. 
was the moral conscience of the world. 
Bush said Hussein couldn’t stand on 
Kuwait and fight a war with the U.S. at 
the same time. What Bush needs to 
know is that it works both ways. He 
can’t stand on the people in this coun- 
try at the same time he’s fighting a war 
in the desert. I’m in total agreement 
with your Editorial (see August-Septem- 
ber N&L) that “it becomes necessary to 
work out a whole new stage of anti- 
war activities that doesn’t separate 
what we oppose from what we’re for.” 
It makes being here in a cage all the 
more frustrating. 

Prisoner 

Illinois 


These are the words of a young Chi- 
cana whose 15-year-old brother was re- 
cently shot and killed in an inner city 
neighborhood of Chicago: “There is a 
war going on right here at home. In my 
neighborhood there have been so many 
violent deaths this year. Youth are get- 
ting shot; people are dying of poverty 
every day. And the U.S. government is 
pumping billions to start a war. I feel 
that the rulers are making alliances 
among themselves to start a war as if 
this is a game of chess. But there is a 
lot of opposition that is not being 
heard.” 

Sheila Fuller 
Chicago 

* * * 

A few words about Mitch Snyder, the 
advocate for the homeless who killed 
himself some weeks ago. Although he 
risked his life in hunger strikes and lob- 
bied persistently for housing, the fruit- 
lessness of his efforts is an example of 
the need for; a more total philosophy 
and practice. It is one more lesson of 
the gap between the “hero” and the 
“crowd,” the one person “power*’ and 
the power of the masses. A Puerto Ri- 
can man I met expressed the real crime 
of homelessness when he said, “It’s in- 
sane for the U.S. to spend billions on 
war armaments. The people affected are 
the Blacks, Latinos, poor whites. Home- 
lessness is genocide.” 

Activist for Marxist-Humanism 
New York 

* * * 

The sources for the excerpts from a 
book about Detroit that were recently 
printed in the New York Times Maga- 
zine are the white racist, L. Brooks 
Patterson, and our Black mayor, Cole- 
man Young, who sees Detroit only 
through the windows of an $80,000 ar- 
mor-plated limousine. That is not to say 
conditions in Detroit are not horren- 
dous — my 15 year old daughter has 
been to three funerals for young friends 
all of whom died violently. It is to say 
that books and articles like this fail to 
point to the real causes of all the hor- 
ror: our racist, sexist, exploitative 
society. 

Angry mother 
t . 1 1 * i » , , Detroit 


EAST EUROPE NOW 

We want to create the first revolu- 
tionary organization in Czechoslovakia. 
There is an argument here whether the 
character of the Stalinist regimes is 
state-capitalist or degenerated workers 
state. I believe Cuba or Ethiopia as well 
as Russia haven’t anything in common- 
with socialism. They are all just a form 
of capitalism in which people are no 
more than an instrument of a crazy 
economy. We face the most grave ques- 
tions in Eastern Europe: Is, there any 
connection between Leninism and Stali- 
nism? Were famine and war the only 
reasons for the defeat of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917? Please send us your 
material on these questions. 

Young revolutionaries 
Czechoslovakia 

* * * 

I went to a talk held at Loyola Uni- 
versity on -“The Freedom Struggles in 
Czechoslovakia: Where to now?” The 
speaker^ was a member of the Left Al- 
ternative in Czechoslovakia. He spoke 
beautifully on the history of Czechoslo- 
vakia as well as the glaring contradic- 
tions that face the revolutionaries there. 
The apparent silence of women within 
the left movement as well as the perva- 
sive illusion that free-market capitalism 
equals freedom are two of these contra- 
dictions that he emphasized must be 
worked through. 

Student 

Chicago 

* * * 

Did you see the banner some protes- 
ters were holding up in Leipzig the 
night of German unification? It read 
“United Germany — One Stasi-land.” 
Stasi was the East German secret police 
that has now been folded into that of 
the “Democratic” West. 

Observer 

Chicago 


THE BLACK 
DIMENSION 
AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


At a celebration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Watts Rebellion in August, 
some of the retrogression of Reaganism 
showed itself. An important high school 
organization, the Black Youth Improve- 
ment Association, which has been fight- 
ing racism in the public schools for two 
years, now speaks of entrepreneurship, 
rather than wanting to continue that 
difficult anti-racism fight. Entrepreneur- 
ship is supposed to make us think that 
the battle has already been won by 
having one’s own business. 

Then there was a perverted militaris- 
tic organization with a tiny following 
which claimed to be training Black 
youth to “fight on the front lines” 
against the police. What made my hair 
stand on end was when the leaders of 
this organization actually said, “Many 
of these Black youth are going to get 
killed anyway, so they may as well die 
as heroes for the Black Community.” 

Karl Armstrong 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

You look around at the Black stu- 
dents at Berkeley, and you see they are 
the minority; there are more of us in 
prisons than in higher education facili- 
ties. This system is not made for young 
Afro-Americans. And it seems there’s 
nowhere to turn to change that situa- 
tion. Even the so-called left-wing organ- 
izations are becoming increasingly main- 
stream. Doesn’t it seem contradictory 
that they want to please so many of the 
wrong people? Like the NAACP — it 
worries how to say things instead of 
being outspoken and maybe offending 
some white people. 

Black student 
Berkeley 

* * * 

Liberia has been headline news and 
now it appears that Doe is dead. He 
was a popular president throughout 
West Africa when he came to power. 
When he came to the Gambia, he re- 
ceived the heartiest welcome of all ex- 
cept for Sekou Toure. Then he consoli- 
dated. his, ppwer. Prince .dobpsqn’s ,de r . , 




termination to take power is no secret, 
and knowing what kind of character 
Taylor is, nobody expects anything bet- 
ter if he comes to power. The whole 
world is now just relaxing to see what 
will come out of it — it isn’t a crisis that 
reflects on the superpower struggle, al- 
though the effect on the ordinary mas- 
ses is great. The situation today reflects 
the organizational shortcomings that 
have been involved throughout. 

Gambian student 
Norway 


A LETTER 
TO THE 
YOUTH 


Raya’s 1983 Letter to the Youth in 
the August-September issue of N&L 
brings up especially important issues in 
light of the fall of state-capitalism in 
Europe and the need to develop new al- 
ternatives. The failure of the revolution- 
ary movements of the 1960s is particu- 
larly relevant to building a new move- 
ment that can stem the tide of private 
capitalism threatening to engulf the 
East. 

Raya points out that the failures of 
the 1960s were rooted in the disunity of 
theory and practice. As a veteran of the 
campus movement of the late 1960s, I 
can certainly attest to the fact that the 
emphasis was on “activity, activity, ac- 
tivity,” and many of us did indeed sup- 
port the idea that “theory could be 
picked up en route.” With no real theo- 
ry of human freedom, failure was inevi- 
table. In fact, practice devoid of theory 
often transforms itself into action that 
works toward ends directly contrary to 
its stated goals. 

John Apple 
New York 

* * * 

Philosophers don’t get up and say, “I 
ignore dialectics and philosophy.” Sar- 
tre saw a great culture end in Nazism 
j and he wrote Being and Nothing. 

There’s no Becoming — that is achieved 
! only by individual will where you create 
meaning. So when Sartre defends the 
dialectic and gets interested in Marx, 
it’s only a halfway dialectic. When Levi- 
Strauss says we need empiricism, that 
attracts the youth. The 1960s youth 
leader, Mario Savio, was not opposed to 
philosophy — but he stopped at the no- 
tion of alienation. The Johnson-Forest 
Tendency talked of alienation in 1941- 
42 but only Raya moved to full Hegeli- 
an dialectics — even Sartre didn’t follow 
through. The post-structuralists say 
there is no alienation because there is 
no possibility of meaning or of a new 
society. Here you are dealing with anti- 
philosophy. Hegel and Marx do have a 
concept of meaning and that is the real 
enemy of those people. 

■i Revcdntienary professor 
-'ir-pli f fri-i = Indiana 
* * % V,. 

J i Raya Dunayevskaya’s letter to the 
« yohfh challenges >us to Confront and 
practice her challenge to post-Marx 
. .Marxists and all alternatives to Marx’s 
Marxism . She says that this battle will 
reveal the much greater maturity of our 
age as against the generation of the 
l 1960s. Having seen the 1960s move- 
ments reach the threshold of revolution 
and end in complete failure, our genera- 
tion cannot afford to ignore the much 
greater demands and stakes that we are 
confronted with in our age of absolutes. 
Practicing the challenge to post-Marx 
Marxism must mean transcending the 
pull to separate philosophy from organi- 
zation, theory from practice. In the face 
of war, being a thought-diver and an ac- 
tivist can mean nothing less. 

Tom Parsons 
De Kalb, Illinois 
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The graphics on these pages are 
available as hand colored buttons 
from Freedom Now Button Source, 
P.O. Box 350, Malta, IL 60150. Each 
button $1 + 25f postage. Catalog of 
over 150 buttons, $1 incl. postage. 
Proceeds go to the Marxist Human- 
ist Forum at Northern Illinois Uni- 
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MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES, 1990-91 


What was new to me' in your Per- 
spectives Thesis was the explicit tracing 
of how Dunayevskaya’s working out of 
the category of state-capitalism, and her 
search for' new revolutionary forces, led 
her to Marx’s Humanism. Thinking 
about how full a revolution is needed, 
and looking for the new human forces, 
is what returned her to Marx’s philo- 
sophic dimension. 

Revolutionary 

California 

* * * 

I regret that the names Bukharin and 
Stalin were hyphenated together in the 
Draft Perspectives Thesis. Bukharin 
was an epigone in philosophy who re- 
duced Marxism to a one-sided material- 
ism lacking the living dialectic, and 
made a fetish of the state plan. Even 
so, he suffered an infamous frame-up 
and judicial murder at Stalin’s hands, 
and we shouldn’t lose sight of that. 

Richard Bunting 
Britain 

* * * 

Near the beginning of your Draft Per- 
spectives you mention the continuing 
importance of the Chinese freedom 
struggle. That struggle lives on but 
some folks want us not to comprehend 
that fact. At a rally here to commemo- 
rate the 1989 Tiananmen crackdown, 
about 60 of the 100 present were Chi- 
nese. Three non-Chinese sang funeral 
pieces (American folksongs) and the 
mourning made me uncomfortable. 
Where was the future represented? Five 
political groups (LaRouche’s neofascists, 
three left groups, and Amnesty Interna- 
tional) set up literature displays until it 
was announced that only literature and 
slogans dealing with Tiananmen were 
acceptable. Non-Chinese politicians 
campaigned freely from the podium but 
no exiled students told of their thinking, 
discussions or organizations. When I 
read in your Perspectives about the 
central role of the self-limiting revolu- 
tion concept in keeping minds mana- 
cled, it summed up the spirit of this ral- 
ly most precisely. 

Mark Manning 
Seattle 

* * * 

Your “Draft for Marxist- Humanist 
Perspectives, 1990-91” makes it plain 
that you are interested in taking organi- 


zational responsibility only for a philos- 
ophy, not for a mass movement, a curi- 
ous position for people who believe only 
the masses, not a vanguard, make the 
difference. You wish to recreate the 
Idea of Freedom, which strikes me 
as a project for the academics Raya 
Dunayevskaya detested, not for social 
activists. 

Reader 

Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

When I was reading the Draft for 
Marxist -Humanist Perspectives 1990-91, 
I paused at this sentence: “Precisely be- 
cause Marx rooted the dialectic in the 
live proletarian stuggles for freedom at 
the point of production and in the 
struggle for new man/woman relations, 
the power of thought could finally be 
unchained, for cognition was now rooted 
in the human dimension.” I thought of 
the impact that reading Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom had 
made on me. Before reading it, I had 
started asking myself why I had such a 
lowly state in life. Marxism and Free- 
dom made me see why. It made me see 
that when human beings come together 
in questioning this s&ciety, they think. 
That thinking is powerful, and that is 
what capitalism wants to put a stop to. 

Cecilia 

Chicago 

* * * 

Editor’s note: “The Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives, 1990-91,” was 
adopted at the News and Letters Conven- 
tion over Labor Day weekend as our Per- 
spectives for 1990-91. See p. 10 for how to 
obtain copies of the Reports discussed 
there. Copies of the Thesis, printed in the 
August- September issue of N&L, are 
available for 70 cents. 

. • 

VOICES OF LABOR 

I go to work each day, and am forced 
by the economy to work all the over- 
time I can get. My wife is forced to 
take a job to help meet the weekly bills, 
to just barely live. My two boys are 
young, in grade school, and it is up to 
me to get home from work by 2:00 in 
the afternoon to be there when they get 
home from school. It is awfully hard be- 
cause I have to be hack on the job at 
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12:00 midnight. What kind of life is 
this? Is this the kind of life I am raising 
my sons for? At work we were talking 
about the changes in Eastern Europe, 
where the people got rid of their Com- 
munist Party rulers. One of my friends 
said, “This country, is the one that 
needs a revolution.” 

Chemical worker 
California 

* * * 

I almost killed myself the first day on 
my new job in freight trucking, when a 
1,000 pound skid went over the tail of 
the truck. If it weren’t for the worker- 
to-worker solidarity I’ve experienced I 
couldn’t last. You’re pushing a 2,000 
pound flat of piece goods on the side- 
walk and a total stranger grabs hold 
and pulls with you. When he leaves, an- 
other grabs on. It happens every day. 

Trucker 
New York City 

* * * 

Our union said the contract was 
passed while 20,000 of the votes were 
still out. What kind of job are they 
doing? They’re not supposed to take a 
lousy contract and present it to the 
members for a vote. They’re supposed 
to fight for a good contract, and say the 
other is unacceptable. This contract has 
less money than the last one, and they 
agreed to hire part-timers. That’s why 
we’re voting for Ron Carey for presi- 
dent next year. 

UPS driver 
New York 


DIALOGUE ON 
WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 


Terry Moon’s article on the National 
Women’s Studies Association conference 
was truthful, but not insightful as to 
the reasons NWSA is experiencing such 
an upheaval, long overdue. The white, 
middle class women representing 
NWSA’s leadership are not any differ- 
ent from any other patriarchal group 
I’ve known. Women, as a group, have 
not thought about the ways to accom- 
plish our goals. We think we know how. 
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What has happened is that the culture 
clash of race and class has been 
brought out into the open and the 
white women don’t see it yet. They 
think everyone is just like them. Wom- 
en of color (of which I am one) must 
not continue to play the power game 
with our dominant white sisters. We 
need only to claim our identity and live 
it as central to ourselves instead of on 
the margins of the white playing field. 

Potawatomi 

Wisconsin 

• 

SUPPORT WAR RESISTERS 

Two billion dollars will be spent next 
year to lure 250,000 young men and 
women into the military. Money will be 
spent on glossy magazine ads, action- 
packed television spots and a team of 
15,000 recruiters. We have produced a 
new brochure to counter the military 
recruiters that we want to distribute in 
high schools, community centers and 
wherever young people hang out. Dona- 
tions will help us reach more students 
this fall, get speakers and slide shows 
into more high school classes and stir 
up more public demand for an end to 
the militarization of young people. 
Young people, parents and teachers call 
us for advice every day. 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 
New York, NY 10012 
* * * 

I’ve watched with dread Bush’s mili- 
tary build-up in the mid-East, sure that 
it is preparation for an actual war. 
Within the first ten days, we received a 
call (our phone is unlisted), from an Air 
Force recruiter looking for our 19-year- 
old son who is away at college. This 
week, I got a chill when I found in our 
mail a card from the Selective Service 
System, requesting an update on our 
son’s current address and phone num- 
ber. I was an anti-war activist in the 
1960s and 1970s, and seeing Bom on 
the 4th of July with my two teenage 
(read draftable) sons renewed my deter- 
mination to fight like hell over sending 
our sons (and now daughters) into such 
madness again. 

Suzanne Casey 
Chicago 
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Bush’s drive for war demands total opposition 


(continued from page 1) 

world the U.S. is prepared to use force to protect its 
“vital interests” anywhere — be they oil today, or count- 
er-revolution tomorrow. 

As Secretary of State James Baker told a Congres- 
sional Committee in calling for a “new regional security 
structure” to guarantee a permanent U.S. presence in 
the Gulf, “We must seize this opportunity to solidify the 
ground rules of the new world order.” 

A "WINDOW TO OUR FUTURE”? 

The world got a taste of those “ground rules” at the 
Helsinki summit between Bush and Gorbachev on Sept. 
9. Just as the “new era of cooperation” forged over the 
last year between the U.S. and Russia gave Bush the 
green light to send troops to the Persian Gulf, so the 
Helsinki summit further freed his hands for outright 
military action. Though the summit was supposedly 
called to discuss the Persian Gulf, it was not until the 
joint press conference following it that Gorbachev re- 
vealed what he called “our little secret” — the fact that 
the U.S. had agreed to involve Russia in a future Mid- 
dle East Conference on the Israeli- Palestinian dispute. 

Stunning as this reversal of 13 years and more of U.S. 
opposition to Russian participation in any such Middle 
East Conference is, this “little secret” was spelled out in 
nothing less public than the concluding lines of the 
nine-paragraph joint statement issued by the two rulers 
following the summit. It read, “As soon as.. .we have 
demonstrated that aggression does not pay [we will] 
work actively to resolve all remaining conflicts in the 
Middle East and Persian Gulf. Both sides will conti- 
nue.. .to pursue these broader objectives at the proper 
time.” 

A Bush administration official called this statement 
"a window to our future.” But what "future” does 
this really hold for the world, if it means Russia is 
now giving Bush a blank check to engage in military 
adventurism in exchange for being included in future 
deliberations on the Middle East, where it too has its 
own "vital interests”? 

There is no way of knowing what, if anything, was 
discussed between the two rulers concerning the Israeli- 
Palestinian issue, nor is it possible to predict the rea- 
lignments that could unfold in the months ahead. What 
is clear is that so massive, rapid and unprecedented has 
Bush’s imperial foray into the Persian Gulf already 
proven to be, that it has. shaken up the entire regional 
configuration of Middle East politics. 

SINGLE WORLD DOMINATION 

The new regional realignments in the Middle East 
range from Syria, which for now has swung over in sup- 
port of the U.S, deployment, to Iran, which has opened 
new links with Iraq while leaving the door open to the 
West through contact with its regional ally, Syria. The 
realignments range from Saudi Arabia, which in Sep- 
tember established diplomatic ties with Russia after a 
52-year break, to the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), which has virtually fallen into supporting Sad- 
dam Hussein, as if he represents some “alternative” to 
U.S. imperialism. Meanwhile, Israel, whose iron-clad 
grip over Palestinian lands in Gaza and the West Bank 
grows ever-tighter, has been told by the U.S. to tone 
down its open calls for a massive first-strike on Iraq. 
Much as Bush “appreciates” Israel’s support, he is de- 
termined that the U.S. will decide when and where the 
shooting starts. 

The military intrusion of the U.S. into the Persian 
Gulf has also shaken up relations between the U.S. and 
its allies, especially Germany and Japan. Shortly after 
the U.S. troop deployment began, German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl offered the U.S, $650 million for the ven- 
ture. This figure was quickly criticized for being “pal- 
try.” Japan, which offered a similar amount, likewise 
came in for heayy criticism. All of this must have been 
a rude awakening for Kohl, who labored under the im- 
pression that achieving reunification placed Germany at 
the center of world politics. But once the nuclearly- 
armed U.S. plunged headlong into the Middle East 
cauldron, the center of gravity quickly shifted. 

Germany has now been pressured into providing some 
$3 billion for the Gulf operation. More ominously, Kohl 
promises to revise the German Constitution following 
the December 2 elections, so that German troops can be 
stationed outside Europe. Japan has meanwhile offered 
$4 billion for the Gulf operation, and is under growing 
pressure to revise its Constitution, which also forbids 
the deployment of combat forces overseas. 

More than dollars is involved here, though that is of 
course crucial. Bush is making it clear to the allies that 
it is the U.S., not they, who decides global priorities. He 
is showing that it is the U.S., not they, who possesses 
the military muscle to posture as the global superpower. 
The events confirm how the “new era of cooperation” 
with Gorbachev’s Russia unleashes a new stage in the 
U.S.’s struggle for single world domination, beginning 
with the Middle East. 

PERSISTENT INSTABILITY 

Bush may imagine that the U.S. drive for single 
world domination will impose “security and stability” on 
the Middle East. But the area remains anything but an 
island of stability. 

In Jordan, tens of thousands of mainly Arab and 
Asian workers and their families from Iraq and Kuwait 
are flooding into refugee camps lacking adequate food, 
water, and shelter. Though the U.S. and its allies, with 
UN approval, have proved able to airlift ten® of thou- 
sands of troops to Saudi Arabia in a matter of weeks, 
these state powers haven’t found the time, money or 
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concern to help get these refugees back to their home- 
lands. Concern for human life is the last thing on their 
agenda. 

Jordan’s economy has been hit especially hard, not 
only by the influx of refugees, but also by the Iraqi 
trade embargo and Saudi Arabia’s cut-off of oil supplies 
taken in retaliation for Jordan’s King Hussein’s concilia- 
tory position towards Iraq. But the crisis in Jordanian 
economy and society, which is tottering on the brink of 
collapse, far predates the present crisis. Not much more 
than a year ago, huge food riots swept the country in 
response to the imposition of an International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) austerity program. 

Egypt’s economy is likewise in shambles. Unemploy- 
ment is reaching 35%, while tens of millions more expe- 
rience poverty and deteriorating conditions of life and 
labor. The memory of the food riots which erupted in 
1977 is ever-present, especially now that the IMF is ne- 
gotiating yet another austerity program with the gov- 
ernment. 

It isn’t only in the poverty-striken Arab lands, howev- 
er, that recollection of mass revolt is never far beneath 
the surface. That is true in oil-rich sheikdoms like Sau- 
di Arabia as well, which has experienced revolts against 
its exploitative riders, the most famous being the 1979 
occupation of the Grand Mosque in Mecca, which lasted 
more than two weeks. The pouring of billions of dollars 
of advanced military hardware into Saudi Arabia is not 
alone to “protect” this sheikdom against “foreign inva- 
sion,” but is also part of the effort to protect the rulers 
against “persistent instability” at home. 

It is precisely the rich legacy of mass revolt in the 
Middle East that Saddam Hussein is trying to har- 
ness today for his own narrow purposes. Though 
Hussein is now using an assortment of "anti-imperi- 
alist” rhetoric, it would be the gravest folly to con- 
sider this as in any way "revolutionary.” This is not 
alone because of the counter-revolutionary origins of 
his Ba’ath Party; as then Ba’ath-Party leader Ali Sa- 
leh al Saadi said of the 1963 coup against the genu- 
inely revolutionary regime of Abdul-ul Karim Qasim 
which first brought it to power, "we rode into Bagh- 
dad on a CIA train.”* It is also because throughout 
his bloody reign, Hussein has brutally repressed the 
many forces struggling for freedom, be they Kurds 
or Assyrians, striking workers or students, women 
demanding equal rights or intellectuals demanding 
freedom of expression. The very power of his mecha- 
nism of totalitarian repression is a measure of the 
depth of the revolutionary struggles which have 
erupted against him. 

Far from Hussein’s mouthing of anti-imperialist rheto- 
ric having anything in common with the revolutionary 
nationalism that erupted in the Arab world with the 
birth of the Afro-Asian revolutions of the 1950s, his is 
counter-revolutionary anti-imperialism.** In 1979, 
Khomeini’s use of counter-revolutionary anti-imperiaL 
ism helped him usurp the human energies released by 
the Iranian revolution. Ten years later, the global retro- 
gression has become so total, and the philosophic void 
within the movements so unfilled, that many in the 
Middle East and elsewhere are now falling for Hussein’s 
“anti-imperialist” posturing, though he continues his 
counter-revolutionary repression against the masses at 
home. Such a narrowing of the struggle can do nothing 
but help the rulers bury the very idea of human libera- 
tion. 

The truth is that Bush’s military intervention in the 


* See Hanna Batatu’s The Old Social Classes and the Rev- 
olutionary Movements of Iraq, especially pp. 974-94. 

** For the contradictory development of the dialectics of liber- 
ation in the Middle East in the post-World War II world, see 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s War, Peace and Revolution: Shifting 
Alliances in the Middle East. See also her Iran: Revolution 
and Counter-Revolution. 


Persian Gulf is directed, not against Hussein’s countei 
revolutionary legacy, which the U.S. long supporte 
through arms sales and other measures, but against th 
revolutionary aspirations for freedom of the masses. 

This is not just a question of the Middle East. It is 
question of the needed American revolution. Bush i 
trying to wipe all questions of human freedom off th 
map with his military intervention, especially thos 
which relate to the ever-deepening economic, social, an 
ideological crises in the United States. 

THE CRISES AT HOME 

Long before Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait and Bush’ 
foray into Saudi Arabia sent the price of oil skyrockel 
mg, the U.S. economy was in serious crisis. According t 
Sindlinger & Co., a Pennsylvania consulting firm, b 
July, 1990 70% of households in the U.S. were living i 
“recession conditions.” For Black America, the realit; 
has been depression conditions for over a decade. Th 
decline in real wages, deteriorating health care and edu 
cation, and soaring unemployment all marked the dowr 
ward spiral of the U.S. economy. 

Since Bush’s troop deployment, the domestic crisi 
has even more sharply manifested itself. In the pas 
month, unemployment has increased by 200,000, wit] 
even the Labor Department indicating we are virtuall 
in a recession. While some $25 billion was collected 
from allies and gulf sheikdoms to pay for the troo 
build-up in the Persian Gulf, Democrats and Republi 
cans argued over how best to further cut spending o: 
domestic social programs. Their Oct. 1 compromise “sc 
lution” to the budget crisis amounts to little more tha 
making the elderly pay for the economic crisis, throug] 
cuts in Social Security and Medicare. ■ . 

It is the economic crisis and the “persistent instabili 
ty” right here at home which has as much to do wit] 
why Bush sent troops to the Middle East as anythin 
else. Bush is using the troop deployment to deflect at 
tention from the internal reasons for the deterioratin 
U.S. economy; he is using the troop deployment to de 
fleet attention from growing dissatisfaction with th 
worsening conditions of life and labor at home; am 
most of all, he is using his conflict with Saddam Hus 
sein to smother the very idea that there can be a nei 
society different from all on earth under an avalanch 
of military adventurism. 

WHAT TO DO? 

It is the effort to smother the very idea, the very vi 
sion of a new society through today’s drive to wa 
which poses the greatest challenge to the newly-emerg 
ing anti-war protests that have erupted against Bus! 
The much-needed opposition to Bush’s troop deploy 
5 ment cannot afford to be caught unaware of the count 
er-revolutionary nature of Hussein’s “anti-imperialism. 
But neither can we leave it there. The crucial questioj 
is how jto combat the effort to smother the very visioi 
of a new society, when such retrogressive tendencies a 
we see today are allowed to dominate the global stage. 

The vision of a new society that the rulers so seel 
to subdue, and which finds its fullest expression in i 
philosophy of revolution, is integral to today’s force 
of liberation — workers, women, youth, the Black Di 
mension. The struggles for a totally new way of lif 
by masses of people must not be allowed to be cov 
ered over. The vision of a freedom-filled future con 
tained in them must be made explicit and develope< 
anew to meet the challenges of the 1990s. Anythin; 
less cannot help but fall into the traps set by Bus! 
as he embarks on ever-new imperial adventures. 

What we projected within 48 hours of Bush’s trooi 
deployment is more crucial than ever before: “So seri 
ous is the Bush-Hussein military confrontation in th 
Persian Gulf, and so ominous are the long-term implies 
tions of a prolonged U.S. armed presence in Saudi Ara 
bia, that it becomes necessary to work out a whole net 
stage of anti-war activities, that does not separate wha 
we oppose, from what we are for. As we oppose Bush’ 
imperial foray into the Persian Gulf, and demand th 
total and immediate withdrawal of all U.S. troops, w 
must under no circumstances tailend any state pow 
er.”*** 

—Oct. 2, 1991 


*** See “Bush’s Imperial Foray into Persian Gulf threaten 
prolonged war,” N&L, August-September 1990. 
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I Explore Raya Dunayevskaya’s S 

| analyses of Middle East events § 

HB BSD 

■ 1967 ® 

HI Marxist- Humanists cannot allow themselves to be drawn into the criminal ma- 5? 
B neuvers of either Big Powers or little power politics. What does concern us is how R 

■ to utilize the events in the Middle East, what they all over again revealed about g 

global conflict among the Big Powers, and also what they revealed about the fail - B 
■ ure of the struggle for the minds of men in the freedom movements themselves...” 2 

g —The Arab-Israeli Collision, The World Powers, and the Struggle for The Minds of Men, ® 

£ June 8, 1967, (Raya Dunayevskaya Collection microfilm #3831) S 

■ 1976 1 

| . “-the New Left, born in the 1960s, so disdainful of theory ( which it forever thinks B 

S d can pick up ‘en route’), has a strange attitude toward imperialism. It is as if im- B 

B perialism were not the natural outgrowth of monopoly capitalism, but was a ‘con- B 

spiracy, organized by a single imaginary center, rather as the Nazis used to refer S 

B to the Judea-Catholic-Masonic Alliance, or Communists under Stalin to the con- ® 

B spiracy of the Trotskyists and Rightists in league with the imperialist secret serv- B 

■ lce ■ B 

■ It is such an attitude to imperialism, along with the theoretic void that has per- M 
Si vaded the Movement since the death of Lenin that has led revolutionaries to col- SS 

Iff lude with narrow nationalism on the ground that it is ‘anti-imperialist’ though ® 

b purely nationalist. Evidently nationalism of the so-called Third World is of itself B 

5 r fff°i u ponary even when it is under the banner of a king, a shah, or the emirates Si 

■ Thereby they canonize nationalism though void of working class character, as b 

£ national liberation. US 

g — Lebanon: The Test not only of the P.L.O. but the Whole Left, August 19, 1976, microfilm 88 

S #5245 jfij 

B 1986 B 

B , “Acts pf war by any other designation— and Ronald Reagan chose to christen B 
B rrf. bombings of five cities in Libya as a ‘right of self-defense’ — are acts of war.... SI 

B I he leader of one nuclear behemoth, Reagan, has now slapped down the Libya of n 

■ Muammar Qaddaffi. But the implications are global. Ronald Reagan, Commander- S 

£ m-Chief, seems determined to be in command of a war.... H 

m It is precisely because of the global implications, including those here at home B 
55 against the American masses, that we must make our opposition to the terrorism H 

■ of a Reagan unequivocal. We cannot allow the unsavoriness of a Qaddaffi to im- m 

£ pede the necessity of a full opposition to Reagan, especially here in the U.S. To op- S 

g pose Reagan m Libya and globally is inseparable from opposition to the despicable ® 

B ap ts °t Qaddaffi s regime. We need to stay the nuclear, imperial, terrorist hand of B 

Keaganism ideologically and by mass activities . Only then can masses everywhere ££) 
IS including in Libya and here m the U.S., open doors to full freedom.” ' 2 

g — "Stop Reagan’s Acts of War!” Editorial, News & Letters, May, 1986, microfilm #11060 ® 

IS These writings are only a few of the extensive collection of Marxist- Humanist writings on ? 
g the Middle East from the 1940s through the 1980s available in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 8S 

B tion. The Guide to the Collection may be ordered through the literature ad on p. 7. For an index S 

of selected writings on the Middle East by Raya Dunayevskaya, write to News & Letters, 59 E B 
B Van Buren, Chicago, IL. 60605. || 

B. ' ' H 


Panama invasion inquiry 



Bombed-out Chorrillo barrio in Panama City 


|, New York, N.Y. — Qn Aug. 15, a program spon- 
i, .sored by the Commission of Inquiry on Panama drew 
200 people to hear a delegation’s findings six months af- 
. ter the U.S. invasion. We were horrified to learn that 
no one yet knows how many Panamanians were killed — 
they are still unearthing mass graves of soldiers and ci- 
vilians, including children. The U.S. has nearly com- 
pletely hushed up the truth about the slaughter caused 
, by its intense bombing of poor neighborhoods. The U.N. 
estimated the body count last spring at 2,500-3,000, but 
human rights groups such as the Commission think it 
may be as high as 7,000. 

The devastation was not only to human life, but to 
the economy and to human dignity. An already frag- 
ile economy was weakened by the U.S. embargo be- 
fore the invasion, and then destroyed by the bomb- 
ing and occupation. There is mass unemployment 
and homelessness. The U.S. military is everywhere 
throughout the country and in every department of 
government. The government has fired 18,000 work- 
ers and plans to lay off more, as well as to privatize 
industries. Many political prisoners are being held 
without charge, and anyone who protests is har- 
assed. 

Unions are fighting the lay-offs and the erosion of af- 
firmative action and the Labor Code. Residents of the 
refugee camps hold demonstrations to win small im- 
provements in their miserable conditions. One speaker 
said, “The U.S. has stabilized Panama, but it has not 
rooted out nationalism; it has caused it to increase.” In 
spite of the occupation and unemployment, there have 
been mass demonstrations, strikes and prison rebellions. 

— Anne Jaclard 


j URPE drifts to right [ 

New York, N.Y. — More than 100 radical econo- 
mists and friends gathered near Monticello, N.Y. in late 
August for the summer conference of the Union for 
Radical Political Economics (URPE). URPE is a 20- 
year-old organization representing the left-wing of aca- 
demic economists. Presentations dealt with a wide-range 
of theoretical and policy-oriented economic issues. Ple- 
naries of invited speakers discussed racism and resist- 
ance, AIDS, the environment, and the transformation of 
Eastern Europe. 

Conspicuously absent from the official schedule was 
any discussion of the Persian Gulf crisis. Its absence re- 
flected URPE’s desire to maintain internal unity in the 
wake of deep divisions within the Left over how to re- 
spond. As one long-time URPE member put it, “Why 
should we talk about it now, it’s still going on?” An Ira- 
nian activist organized an impromptu caucus on the is- 
sue. 

The transformation of Eastern Europe was a key 
theme throughout the conference. Speakers nonetheless 
consistently failed to recognize the magnitude of those 
upheavals. Many seemed to think that “socialism” can 
still be saved through tinkering, while others, noting 
that “socialism is a dirty word,” wanted to use the 
phrase “economic democracy” instead. A few had trav- 
eled to Eastern Europe and asked inhabitants “What 
went wrong?,” as if what had been wrong was some- 
thing less than the nature of the society as a whole. 

That a significant part of URPE is drifting to the 
right was evident from the lack of ideas about revo- 
lutionary transformation in East Europe or at home. 
Though at least three sessions took up economic cri- 
sis theory, what was considered a serious issue for 
debate was whether the economy is in crisis, with 
one self-described "ultra-Leftist” even claiming that 
a majority of Americans "did better” under Reagan- 
ism. As Marx said, "The ruling ideas of the age are 
the ideas of the ruling class.” 

Nonetheless, when theoretical alternatives were pres- 
ented, they engendered significant discussion, not only 
among the youth and non-economists present, but also 
among some revolutionary economists. A- Mandst-Hu- 
manist presentation defended Marx’s theory of crisis as 
rooted in the perverted relation of machine to worker, 
and as disclosing the need to abolish the capitalist sys- 
tem and to establish a new human foundation for any 
further economic development. There was new-found in- 
terest in Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts as well as 
his method. -^Participants 
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Chicano Moratorium 1990 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Aug. 25, thousands 
marched in East L.A. to commemorate the Chicano 
Moratorium of 1970, a protest against the Vietnam War, 
racial discrimination, class inequities, and other social 
abuses. Chicano journalist Ruben Salazar, killed by the 
police during the 1970 protest, was remembered as a 
martyr of a movement whose advances have been 
steadly losing ground under the Reagan and Bush admi- 
nistrations. 

Latino artists like Tierra and Culture Clash enter- 
tained the crowd at the beginning of the march, 
which swelled to 6,000 as it took to the streets. The 
marchers included Chicano men and women of all 
ages, some of whom had travelled from northern 
California, Texas and Arizona. Some had taken part 
in the first march. This time they came with their 
children and parents. 

There were recently immigrated Mexicans and Cen- 
tral Americans. There were workers, students, political 
refugees, labor leaders and Vietnam vets. Blacks, whites 
and Asian-Americans also marched, as well as Argenti- 
nians and Colombians. 

Unlike the 1970 Moratorium, this march was 
peaceful. Slogans and conversations expressed ex- 
citement and solidarity. Although community leaders 
were present, such as United Farm Workers vice 
president Dolores Huerta and professor/writer Rudy 
Acuna, many spoke at the rally at the end of the 
march. The spirit belonged to the people. 

The dominant theme was the unity of La Raza — 
strength in numbers to create change. The changes peo- 
ple were calling for were decent wages and working con- 
ditions for agricultural and industrial workers, “docu- 
mented” or not; quality educational facilities in Latino 
and Black neighborhoods; an end to police and immi- 
gration department abuses; no borders on the American 
continent; no more jails in Latino neighborhoods; no 
U.S. intervention in Central America or the Middle 
East; and respect and dignity for Latino people by Lati- 
no people. 

The march represented a new wave of consciousness 
and strength in Latino communities in the U.S, 

— Solidarity activist 

Mohawk solidarity 

Editor’s note: The Native American writer Shainape 
Shcapwe recently interviewed an activist who had partici- 
pated in the/Mohawk defense of their land at Kanesatake, 
Quebec, Canada. For a story on the resistance of the Mo- 
hawk Community at Kanesatake see August- September 
N&L. 

Through the press, they begged us to come to the ne- 
gotiating table with them. And in the process, they 
made us look like a bunch of crazies, threatening peo- 
ple’s existence, but we went with, our representatives, 
prepared to deal in good faith. 

On their part, they sent several small bureaucrats and 
a labor negotiator as an impartial observer, who weren’t 
empowered to negotiate what they were going to have 
for supper. Then, after we broke off the talks, Mulroney 
let Quebec know that the national armed forces were 
ready to do what they must to maintain peace. 

The hardest thing to deal with here is the terrorism 
we’ve experienced from the Army and Air Force. For 
example, on Tuesday (Sept. 18) they maintained that 
they heard about a cache of highpowered weapons on 
the reservation. They threw tear gas bombs 200 yards 
(rom a hospital and around one of the schools. 

Both staff and patients at the hospital, amounting to 
75 people ages from 5 to 72, were treated for tear gas 
inhalation. Their helicopters buzzed two school buses 
and a group of elderly people, looking for this cache. 
That was life threatening and terrifying. 

The government is always trying to turn one band of 
Indians against another. This situation has totally 
changed things. The government people could never 
have imagined how much this has unified Indians across 
Canada and the U.S. into one nation. Hell, we’ve got 
more support from minorities looking for their rights to 
self-determination. It’s been wonderful. 
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Black/Red View 


Women stand alone against Souter 


by John Alan 

When President Bush nominated the little-known fed- 
eral judge David Souter to fill the vacancy on the U.S. 
Supreme Court created by the retirement of Justice 
William Brennan, the Republican leadership in the Sen- 
ate braced themselves for what Senator Robert Dole 
called a prolonged “political bloodbath.” It was then 
generally expected that liberals, Democrats and the 
“pro-choice” members of the Senate would stall the Ju- 
diciary Committee hearing on Souter’s nomination and 
turn the whole thing into a political issue of the first 
magnitude to coincide with the November election. 

What was obviously at stake was the Constitution- 
al reversal of the Roe v. Wade decision of the War- 
ren Court that "legalized” the right of women to 
have an abortion. Judge Souter was the nominee 
that would shift the balance on the court toward rev- 
ersal. 

Needless to say, Senator Dole’s pre-Persian Gulf war 
crisis scenario didn’t materialize. Neither did there 
emerge a vigorous coalition of civil rights groups to 
challenge Souter’s confirmation, as happened in 1987 at 
the time of the Robert Bork hearing. Only the women’s 
organizations had the spirit and the determination to 
stand before the Senate’s Judiciary Committee to chal- 
lenge the confirmation of Souter. The full ramification 
of this has yet to be understood. After all, both Souter 
and Bork are foes of civil rights. 

BEHIND SOUTER’S ’OPEN MIND’ 

The “stalling” came not from the Democratic majori- 
ty on the Judiciary Committee, but from Souter him- 
self. He refused during his three days of testimoney to 
indicate how he would vote on Roe v. Wade, claiming 
that he had an “open mind” on this issue. 

Now Souter’s "open mind” can mean that, out of 
political necessity, he wants to conceal his real opin- 
ion about abortion until he is safely on the bench of 
the Supreme Court. Or it could mean that in the past 
17 years of his judicial career he has been totally in- 
different to the very idea of women’s liberation, i.e. 
to what’s occurring in life and society. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

over Johnson’s wholesale execution of a dozen members 
of the NPFL. Johnson’s barbarism was first publicly 
displayed to the world when a photographer caught his 
wanton execution of a Red Cross worker on a street in 
Monrovia. And it was Johnson, who, after trying to in- 
cite a U.S. military intervention by seizing hostages, was 
responsible for the murder of Samuel Doe and the grue- 
some exhibition of his decapitated body for a ghoulish 
Western media. 

Because Taylor has received support from Libya and 
Burkino Faso, Johnson has criticized him for being a 
follower of Qaddaffi’s brand of socialism (sic). Taylor 
counter-charged that far from being any kind of social- 
ist, he is a firiri believer in Reaganomics! The U.S. 
State Department has supported Johnson in the past, 
which is what deluded him into thinking that he could 
call upon U.S. intervention. Meanwhile, waiting off- 
stage in the U.S. imperialist wings is Ellen Johnson Sir- 
leaf, former Minister of Finance for the deposed Tolbert 
regime. In close touch with the Bush State Department, 
and apparently acceptable to Taylor as a possible fig- 
urehead president, Sirleaf supports U.S. intervention. 

With the death of Doe, the spiral of violence has 
tightened. A divided West African “peacekeeping” force 
of some 5,000 troops has engaged Taylor’s forces. The 
remnants of Doe’s barbarous army have unleashed a 
desperate campaign of terror upon an already besieged 
civilian population. However, the dominant faction, out- 
side the spectre of U.S. forces deployed off-shore, is 
that of Charles Taylor’s National Patriotic Front of 
Liberia. 

And yet, the NPFL has no political organization, has 
articulated no political perspectives for Liberian self-de- 
termination, and lacks any ideological ground except 
that of Taylor’s avowed Reaganism, which has gained 
him the continued support of his biggest benefactor, the 
conservative president of the Ivory Coast, Felix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny. Because the drive to depose Doe has 
come from such right-wing forces as Taylor and John- 
son, the Liberian Left has been driven into silence, the 
underground, or into exile. 


But what we do know is that political necessity, as 
well as indifference to the rights of women to control 
their own productive power, permeated the Judiciary 
Committee as a whole. This was revealed not just in 
the failure of the committee’s members to vigorously 
challenge Souter’s “open mind” ploy, but also by the 
eagerness of the “pro-choice” members on the commit- 
tee to provide the ground for confirming Souter as the 
“least hostile” nominee that could be expected from the 
Bush administration. 

In fact it was the “pro-choice” members of the Judici- 
ary Committee who were the most vigorous in putting 
down Molly Yard of the National Organization for 
Women and Fay Wattleton of the Planned Parenthood 
Action Fund. Senator Arlen Spector told the women 
that they were “not realistic” in their opposition to 
Souter. Another self-declared “pro-choicer,” Senator 
Simpson, told the women: “I really believe you are 
making a big mistake on this abortion should not be the 
only issue” in considering a Supreme Court nominee. 
Senator Simpson went so far as to call the women’s at- 
titude “tiresome arrogance.” No one on the Judiciary 
Committee challenged this outburst of male chauvinism. 

WHERE WAS BLACK OPPOSITION? 

It is unfortunate that women had to stand alone in 
their opposition to Judge Souter and did not get the 
full, militant support of other civil rights organizations. 
Pro forma opposition, as in the case of the NAACP, is 
not enough, particularly at this moment in American 
history, when a retrogressive administration in Washing- 
ton has the audacity to manufacture its own war crisis 
in the Persian Gulf to gain national consensus here at 
home while it faces a brewing economic crisis, rising 
racism, a monstrous Savings and Loan scandal and its 
own inability to do anything about a werewolf national 
debt. 

The issue is not so much the question of whether 
or not any opposition would stop the confirmation of 
Judge Souter, or that we might get someone worse 
than Souter. The issue is that the opposition itself is 
crucial as an act of "self-determination” that begins 
to recognize the limits of constitutional rights in the 


Liberian tragedy 

So much is Liberia a manifestation of the unresolved 
contradictions of the African Revolution, whose roots, 
moreover, go back to the early 19th century origins of 
American imperialism, that it is not possible at the mo- 
ment to see any revolutionary pathway out of the pres- 
ent crisis. Nevertheless, its contradictory history does 
disclose the indigenous social forces that will embody 
the self-determination of the nation. 

LIBERIA’S CONTRADICTORY PAST 

Pan-Africanism first assumed state form with the Af- 
rican-American founding of Liberia in 1821 (Liberia as a 
nation, was constitutionally established in 1847), when 
an arrogant U.S. naval officer held a loaded gun to the 
head of a local tribal leader forcing him to cede land to 
an expedition of freed American slaves, backed by the 
American Colonization Society. 

The Americo-Liberian oligarchy has always been a 
parasitic growth on the indigenous African society. How 
much so came to light in 1930 when the world discov- 
ered that forced labor, akin to slavery, was being im- 
posed on the indigenous people. Unfortunately, as as- 
tonishing as that revelation, was the 'spectacle of promi- 
nent Black radical intellectuals such as W.E.B. DuBois, 
George Padmore, and Nnamdi Azikiwe offering pathetic 
apologias for the Liberian ruling class. Pan-Africanism 
became the ideological veil that the Americo-Liberian 
elite could always count on to conceal its despotic rule. 

Thus, in the founding and development of Liberia is 
contained the contradictions of its present strife. The 
abstraction of pan-Africanism was ever in the process of 
falling apart into a diversity of ethnic groups and fac- 
tions. However, diversity gave way to open and violent 
contradiction in 1980, when a young Krahn master sar- 
geant by the name of Samuel Doe overthrew, for the 
first time in its history, Liberia’s 160-year rule of its 
U.S.-supported Americo-Liberian rulers. 

While even the faintest idea of freedom has been ab- 
sent from the present crisis, it is precisely that idea of 
African self-determination which must necessarily 
emerge from the same contradictions out of which Libe- 
ria was bom and developed.. 


presence of the need for human rights. It is not a 
constitution or a law or a judge that creates free- 
dom, but rather the self-activity of people in a strug- 
gle for freedom. 

When Rosa Parks, in 1955, refused to go to the back 
of the bus because she was tired, her action set into 
motion a spontaneous mass movement that re-defined 
the very idea of civil rights in this country. The retro- 
gressive Bush administration is still engaged in a battle 
with that movement as it threatens to veto the new ci- 
vil rights bill now before Congress. 


I Watts revolt remembered I 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Aug. 8, a meeting was 
held to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the Watts 
Rebellion. At this meeting, in the heart of Watts, were 
about 125 Black men, women, and children, all hungry 
for freedom. 

That spirit of the rebellion, which left 35 dead and 
thousands wounded, lives on to do battle against racist 
police practices today. In fact, many of those present 
were participants in the 1965 rebellion. They said, don’t 
ask why we rebelled but why it took so long, and when 
is the next one. , 

They fought the police as the common enemy of 
the whole Black community. Many were in rival 
gangs like the Slausons, whose differences with 
gangs in Watts dissolved through the rebellion. They 
fought side by side against the racist police and 
store owners. We need that same movement today to 
bring an end to gang violence, which has left 125 
dead so far this year. No amount of petty-bourgeois 
political promises, such as a call for more police, can 
solve this problem of "gang violence.” 

One speaker from the Slausons, a major gang before 
1965, spoke of how our solution won’t come from Wash- 
ington, D.C., but “has to start at the bottom not at the 
top.” He called for the community to look within to 
solve our problems. 

While the Watts rebellion opened the door to the 
Black Power movement of the Black Panthers, and 
many gang members joined the Black movement, the 
problem of Watts in 1990 has a more intense face of de- 
spair, fear and death than 1965. 

Today we have many more gangs, "Crips” and 
"Bloods”, killing one another. The failed Black Pow- 
er movement has transformed itself into some Blacks 
reaching for political office and capitalism, while 
poverty has increased with drugs and death being in- 
jected into the Black community. 

The Black community in reality is a reflection of a 
capitalist system that is destroying itself . through its 
vampire thirst for wealth, which leads to war and de- 
struction. To overcome this form of death in the 1990s, 
we need to get rid of this senseless system of capitalism. 
Our only alternative is a philosophy to transform an op- 
pressive Black reality. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in Philosophy and 
Revolution: “There is a dialectic of thought, from con- 
sciousness through culture to philosophy... in each case it 
calls forth new forms of revolt and new aspects of the 
philosophy of revolution.” That is what is demanded of 
Black communities like Watts; a demand for life which 
is reaching for a universal concept of freedom. 

— Gene Ford 

Dominican general strike 

During the middle of August a general strike took 
place in the Dominican Republic in protest against the 
rapidly increasing cost of living. The people went to the 
streets in several major cities. Industrial workers, the 
unemployed, students, women, children, intellectuals, all 
were together as one force as they confronted the com- 
bined repression of the police and the military. They 
were brutally repressed, with several killed, and thou- 
sands incarcerated and beaten. 

The Dominican people have a long history of mili- 
tant struggles against their domestic oppressors and 
their international rulers, the Yankee imperialists 
and the European powers. 

Due tp the big international debt that different Do- 
minican governments have incurred through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, strong austerity measures 
have been imposed by the government against the peo- 
ple. This has been in order to pay the interest owed on 
“loan-shark” loans that went into the pockets of the big 
landlords, military chieftains, government officials, and 
the industrial bourgeoisie. 

While the Dominican workers receive their nominal 
salaries in pesos, the cost of the commodities are priced 
according to the exchange rate of the “Yankee dollar” 
($ 1=14 pesos). It means that if an American worker 
pays $2 fbr a pound of meat, a Dominican worker must 
pay 28 pesos, and the salary of the Dominican worker is 
not even one-tenth the value of an American worker. 

This desperate situation has forced many people to 
sail out in boats for San Juan, Puerto Rico. Many peo- 
ple have died before reaching its shores, either from 
hunger or from sharks. And those that reach the shores 
of Puerto Rico are captured by U.S. immigration offi- 
cers and' sent back to the Dominican Republic. People 
come back into a worse situation than they left since 
they ha<jl sold all their belongings to pay for the trip. 

However, with the class differentiation widening and 
sharpening, the desire for freedom is stronger than ever. 
i|. — Dominican revolutionary 



Striking Delta Pride 
workers pick up 
strike pay. On Sept. 
13, 1,200 workers 
walked off the job 
in Indianola, Missis- 
sippi protesting the 
small wage increase 
offered by the com- 
pany ($3.80 to $4.50 
per hour over five 
years). More than 
99% of the workers 
are Black and 
three-quarters are 
women. 
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Military resister speaks out 


Editor’s note: Below we print an interview with a young 
Marine reserve who recently declared himself a conscien- 
tious objector and has been speaking out at anti-war dem- 
onstrations to oppose the U.S. military intervention in the 
Middle East. 

Chicago , III. — I t hin k it’s wrong for us to be in the 
Middle East because people will lose their lives for the 
price of gas. What is more meaningful? What has more 
value? Gas or human lives? Why do we put such value 
on material things when it is human life that is more 
important? 

For me, becoming a conscientious objector was not an 
instantaneous thing. There was a whole process that led 
me up to it. When I enlisted, I was working full time 
and going to school, and needed money to pay my tui- 
tion. I didn’t know anything about the military, but the 
ads on TV which say: “Be all you can be,” and promise 
to pay your school tuition if you train for one weekend 
per month. 

When I joined, I went to Boot Camp and the Military 
Occupation Service. Then I enlisted as a reserve in the 
Marine Corps. Then I decided to become a paramedic. 
That was when things started to change. 

I was doing two things at the same time. On week- 
ends I was practicing to kill people. On weekdays I was 
working 20 hours a day to save people’s lives; people 
who were Black, white, Asian and of different races and 
nationalities. Each person’s life was valuable. 

In the spring of 1989, we had a practice mock war. 
They showed us many weapons. We had to practice 
mock war with blank rounds. I couldn’t do it. That was 
when I started to say no. Before that, I had questioned 
what the military was doing, but now I said no. I was 
spending so much time saving people’s lives. My job in- 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Protesting Temple University’s stonewalling against a 
faculty strike, about 30 undergraduate students are 
holding a sit-in at the Philadelphia school. Hundreds of 
other students have blockaded streets in support. On 
Sept. 17, seven members of the Graduate Student Em- 
ployees Association, which has been seeking recognition 
for a year, were arrested in related action. An under- 
graduate student was arrested for trying to block the 

police vans carrying the arrested students. 

* * * 

In Mandalay, Burma, on Sept. 10 about 1,000 people, 
including many youth, destroyed a fire station and 
stoned police in a protest against the military dictator- 
ship’s continuing repression and its refusal to hand over 
power to the opposition party that won the May elec- 
tion. On Aug. 8, two students and two monks were 
killed in Mandalay during a demonstration commemo- 
rating the anniversary of the massacres that crushed a 
popular uprising in 1988. 

* * * 

Dozens of students held two rallies at the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor this summer, demanding the 
resignation of Deane Baker, a regent with a penchant 
for making anti-gay remarks. In particular, Baker has 
railed against practically any employment of presence of 
gays on campus. 

* * * 

Thousands of South African students held demon- 
strations in late August against the collaborationist In- 
katha party, blaming it for murderous attacks that have 
resulted in the deaths of hundreds of Blacks. At the 
University of Zululand, students called for Inkatha’s 
l Chief Buthelezi to be ousted as the school’s chancellor. 
Ensuing death threats forced all 3,400 students to flee 
the campus for five days. 

* * * 

In Seoul, South Korea, 10,000 students rallied at Yon- 

sei University Aug. 15, calling for Korea’s reunification 

and for the expulsion of the 40,000 U.S. troops from 

South Korea. Hundreds of students were detained, but 

the ..next day saw another pro-reunification gathering of 

4,000 at the border with North Korea. 

* * #. 

Over 100 people blockaded traffic in Atlantic City 
during the busy labor day weekend to protest police 
brutality and the city politicians for ignoring the needs 
of Black youth, valuing tourism projects over communi- 
ty programs and parks. 

Children’s march in India 

A week-and-a-half before the United Nations World 
Summit for Children commenced in September, 400 
children in India carrying such signs as “Give Us Back 
Our Childhood” marched on the Prime Minister’s - 
house, demanding action against the exploitation of 
child labor. 

Organizers of the march are trying to mount a boy- 
cott against products made by the hands of children 
who are little more than modern-day slaves. It is esti- 
mated that 55 million children under age 14 work in In- 
dia and that one-fifth of them are “bonded” workers — 
working to repay their parents’ debts to their employ- 
ers, debts which never get paid off. 

The use of children as bonded “slaves” in India’s car- 
pet industry is notorious, and they are also exploited in 
the textile and brick industries. The protesters asked 
that crafts and other products be labeled if they were 
made in a workshop “free” of exploited child labor. 


volved valuing human life. But the military is against 
that. 

Then I thought, maybe if I got into the medical 
corps, it would be different. But I realized that if you 
help someone there, that is to keep the military going 
again. You bandage someone up and then say: “Here is 
your gun. Go back and fight.” 

At that point, I was asking myself what to do. That 
was when I stopped going to the Marine reserve train- 
ing sessions. I went on unauthorized absence, and the 
sergeants started c allin g me. They threatened me on 
the phone: “Why aren’t you showing up for your 
drills?” “We own you; you are our property.” That just 
supported my belief that I couldn’t go back to the mili- 
tary. So I decided to ask for help, and declared myself a 
conscientious objector. 

I am still in the process of fighting to get recognized 
as a conscientious objector. If I get to have my own 
choice about what to do in life, I would like to become 
an emergency physician. I also want to talk other peo- 
ple out of serving the military. The U.S. government 
cannot force its belief on people. 


Bulgarian youth protest 



Bulgarian schoolchildren and teachers protest- 
ed industrial pollution, Sept. 17. 


Oak Park/River Forest High 

Fight the Power! 

Oak Park, III. — At Oak Park/River Forest High 
School, problems such as racism, sexism, homophobia 
and disrespect for students rights, need to be dealt with. 
For a while now, the administration has been on a war- 
path of diminishing the students’ rights and ignoring 
the students’ needs. For example, students are prohibit- 
ed from posting or handing out flyers or other materials 
that do not bear the school’s stamp of approval. When 
students spoke up about this injustice, the school used a 
cheap excuse, saying passing out of such flyers would 
cause litter. 

In the school there is a newspaper called the Tra- 
peze (Trap for short). This so-called newspaper is for 
students to express their feeling, but in order to 
work on Trap you have to take a class, and you have 
to write what you are assigned, not what you want 
to write. The only section there is for students who 
haven’t taken the class is called Letters, Where you 
can express your "Gripes & Grievances.” But the 
only thing it has been, is an arena for fights about 
racism, homophobia and Physical Education finals. 

The school claims to be dealing with the racism prob- 
lem. Our assistant principal, Larry Walker, said. “Rac- 
ism is not a problem among the student population. 
There are only isolated incidents.” I bet while Mr. 
Walker was saying this, a Black student was being as- 
saulted and two other students were painting swastikas 
in a comer of the school. 

In addition to racist attitudes at our school, there are 
no steps being taken to change the homophobic and 
sexist viewpoints of students, teachers and even parents. 
These prejudices are just as terrible as racism, but sire 
somehow socially acceptable. The homophobia prejudice 
made its entrance with the human dignity and diversity 
policy, which allows teachers to mention homosexuality 
in health classes. Hundreds of parents showed up at the 
board meeting to deny the policy, thinking that if we al- 
lowed homosexual teaching in the school, that the 
whole school will turn homosexual. And so what if it 
did? We still are your children, homosexual or not. 

Sexism is the next problem. Each day, the women 
of the school experience sexual harassment — from 
teachers, male friends, and boyfriends. They even go 
as far as to joke about rape. What has happened to 
the mentality of the school!!? 

Another student right being violated involves locker 
searches, which are illegal and unfair to us. One stu- 
dent, who had his locker searched, was told by the ma- 
cho security guard that the reason was his parents are 
in APPLE (African American Parents for Purposeful 
Learning and Education), a Black activist group. 

And what is next? Harassing students who hold op- 
posing views from the school? People do not deserve to 
be treated as less than human. Ever! Now that prob- 
lems are pointed out, it is up to the school, administra- 
tion, parents and students to solve them. In complete 
darkness we are all the same. It is only our knowledge 
and wisdom that separates us. Don’t let your eyes de- 
ceive you. LIBERATION, EQUALITY, JUSTICE, 
FIGHT THE POWER. 

— Oak Park high school student 


Anti-war actions in U.S. 

(continued from pa£e 1) 

San Francisco Bay Area 

George Bush’s imperialist mobilization into the Mid- 
dle East has sparked an anti-war movement in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. The largest action so far was an 
indoor rally, Sept. 14 on the campus at Berkeley. Some 

2,000 people turned out for the event, called a “teach- 
in” by the “Ad Hoc Committee Against A Vietnam War 
in the Middle East.” 

Ron Kovic, Vietnam War veteran and author of Bom 
on the Fourth of July recounted how his war disability 
turned him into an opponent of the Vietnam War. 
Turning to the current crisis, he declared, “We won’t 
only bring the boys home, we’ll change the country to a 
country of the people, for the people and by the peo- 
ple.” This kind of defiant patriotism, tied to the words 
of the Constitution, and other speakers’ appeal to write 
to Congress gave the rally a reformist tone. 

The Ad Hoc Committee invited participants to return 
to a meeting the following weekend to plan future ac- 
tions. About 150 people, most of them students, turned 
out. They arrived to find the committee was no longer 
“ad hoc” and the apparent purpose of the meeting was 
to get the students to distribute 25,000 flyers for a mass 
rally, Oct. 20. Even though the majority voted to cut off 
discussion in the main meeting, the minority that want- 
ed to continue wasn’t so small, fully a third of the 
house. Workshops allowed no time for any talk other 
than activity reports. 

A Central America activist, disgusted by the high- 
handed techniques, said, “Why would you want to cut 
off discussion? First meetings of a new organization like 
this take a long time. You have to have time for people 
to discuss ideas so you can have a vision of what the 
organization is for.” 

While the Oct. 20 demonstration is sure to draw in 
even more opponents to Bush’s Pax Americana, the 
1990s anti-war struggle also surely has to mean more 
than repeating the Anti-Vietnam War movement. 

• 

New York City 

New York’s first mass Persian Gulf anti-war event 
was a speak-out Sept. 13 featuring Ramsey Clark. 
About 2,000 people appeared, filling Cooper Union and 
turning its plaza into a rally site when loudspeakers 
were set up for those who could not fit inside. It was 
heartening to see the number and variety of people who 
came for this event: Lower East Side youth and anarch- 
ists, connecting their fights with the City to national 
imperialism; high school youth and their teachers; Black 
and white radicals; liberals of all ages. 

Speakers included a Marine who vowed not to go to 
the Gulf, and a representative of the Mohawk struggle 
in Canada who asked why the U.S. did not blockade 
Canada, when it too had invaded a sovereign country. 
The call to transform the Middle East question from oil 
and imperialism to social revolution was unqiue to 
News & Letters. 

At a later meeting to plan for Oct. 20 demonstrations, 
over 100 people turned out but were limited to poster- 
ing, not decision-making. 


Mobilization For Survival reports that demon- 
strations to stop the war in the Persian Gulf are 
planned for Oct. 20 in New York, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Boston, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Houston 
and on Oct. 21 in St. Louis. Mobilization For Survi- 
al can be contacted at (212) 385-2222. 


Korean teachers organize 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Recently two members of the . 
illegal year-old Korean Teachers and Educational Work- 
ers Union (Chunkyojo) visited Los Angeles as part of a 
short national tour. I attended a small meeting held for 
them — South Korean youth and other supporters were 
there — where they told us about the student movement 
and the efforts of the teachers to organize a union inde- 
pendent of the government “Teachers’ Association.” 

One year ago this month a mass March for Genuine 
Education was held, which saw the largest participation 
of students since the April 19 Student Revolution over- 
threw the Syngman Rhee dictatorship 30 years ago. The 
teachers told us gory stories of the suicides among 
third-year high school students (over 200 a year) who 
prepare for university entrance exams: over 800,000 
compete for some 200,000 spaces. They also spoke about 
the most recent efforts of students to fight such condi- 
tions. 

Much of their activities have been in support of ti 
new union which has also gained wide support from 
many trade unions,. When 1,700 teachers were fired 
for their membership in Chunkyojo, students partici- 
pated in a 40,000-strong march to support the union. 

One of the teachers told us: “A student at my high 
school in Seoul was suspended for writing ‘I support the 
teachers in Chunkyojo’ on an exam and a group at the 
nearby Girls Secondary School have been organizing 
classes at one of the fired teacher’s houses. In Kyung- 
sang-Namdo, 50 high school students went on a hunger 
strike demanding that all teachers who had resigned 
from the union due to the government’s firings should 
rejoin. Many were arrested. At still another high school _ 

1,000 protested when a student leader was arrested for 
organizing protests through their student organization.” 

— Mitch Weerth 
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Gorbachev’s Russian 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On Sept. 24, by a vote of 305 to 36, the Russian par- 
liament granted Mikhail Gorbachev emergency powers 
to cope with the economic crisis and to “strengthen law 
and order,” but there was less here than met the eye. 
The reality is that political power is slipping away from 
Gorbachev and from the old-time Party-police-military 
apparatus as a whole. The utter bankmptcy of the 
state-capitalist system has become obvious. Take just a 
few examples: 

• On Sept. 3, a massive bread shortage emerged in 
Moscow itself. People returned from their summer holi- 
day to find no bread in the shops. This is all the more 
tragic given the fact that 1990 saw a bumper crop in 
wheat all across Russia. But ethnic unrest, farmer disil- 
lusionment with the system and bureaucratic disorgani- 
zation of the harvest and storage system have meant 
that a huge portion of the crop will either rot or be fed 
to livestock, rather than reach needy people. 

• The housing shortage is getting worse even as win- 


The high media visibility South African president, 
P.W. de Klerk, gained with his historic three-day visit 
to the U.S., Sept. 23-25, on the invitation of George 
Bush, caps the apartheid regime’s media campaign to 
present a “kinder, gentler” apartheid. F.W. de Klerk is 
the first South African head of state to be invited to 
the White House in 43 years. 

Coming as it does in the midst of Bush’s war drive in 
the Middle East and sanctions against Iraq, Bush’s 
meeting with de Klerk represents the most serious un- 
dermining of U.S. sanctions against apartheid to date. It 
is a fact made more glaring by its timing with events in 
South Africa, namely, the most violent civil strife and 
“iron fist” repression since the 1976 Soweto Uprising. 

Embraced by the West as a prodigal son returned to 
the fold of white civilization, de Klerk’s Washington vis- 
it was effectively aimed at removing the stigma of apar- 
theid, and its status as a pariah nation, from his regime. 
His state reception, along with his meetings with Con- 
gressional “critics,” has bolstered that image. Which is 
why de Klerk could assert that he is “not going hat in 
hand...with a particular objective of getting sanctions 
lifted.” He doesn’t have to ask. 

Price hikes ‘shock’ Peru 

After only 13 days in office as president of Peru, Al- 
berto Fujimori instituted exactly the kind of economic 
“shock treatment” he said he would avoid during the 
electoral cam p ai gn this year. The poor and unemployed 
took the price increases first and most directly. 

Literally overnight the price of bread and milk tri- 
pled. One gallon of premium gasoline went from 134 to 
$4 per gallon. Basic commodities such as rice, sugar and 
cooking gas went up 700% on average. The aim of Fu- 
jimori’s plan is to lower the soaring inflation rate in 
Peru, regardless of the human suffering. 

Instead of Fujimori’s campaign promise of "work 
mu! technology,” this first presidential act has left 
Peruvians even more destitute. Official reports had 
counted 7.5 milli on to be among the poor in Peru, 
but after "Fuji shock” another 5 million people are 
considered to be in poverty — adding up to half of 
Peru’s population. 

Within days of the plan’s implementation, police re- 
portedly had detained 10,000 people from Lima’s poor 
and working class barrios for looting. In rural areas, 
poor people harvested all the crops overnight. Nearly 
all of Peru was put under a state of emergency when 
the austerity plan went into effect. 


ter approaches. Homeless people in Moscow have erect- 
ed a tent city in the city’s center. Even returning sol- 
diers and officers and their families are sleeping in 
tents, awaiting housing. The lack of housing is a big 
part of why Gorbachev wants a slow withdrawal of Rus- 
sian troops from Eastern Europe. 

• Near civil war conditions continue in Azerbaijan 
and Armenia, despite the dispatch of thousands of 
troops to Baku last January. 

• It was revealed for the first time in August that 
the area surrounding the Siberian city of Chelyabinsk, 
home of the nuclear weapons industry, has been ex- 
posed to catastrophic levels of radiation ever since 1949. 
Highly radioactive wastes were simply pumped into a 
local lake, while other waste followed rivers all the way 
to the Arctic Ocean. Since 1949, the cumulative dosage 
of radiation in the area is said by Russian and U.S. sci- 
entists to have exceeded those of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki in 1945! 

For these and other deep-rooted problems, a new cho- 
rus of ideologues has an instant answer — convert to a 


Bush’s gushing about de Klerk’s “reforms” being “ir- 
reversible” is less a code word to pressure white South 
Africa to relinquish its power — which, in any case, no 
ruling class has ever voluntarily given up— than a code 
word to the anti-apartheid movement that he intends to 
dismantle American and European sanctions. George 



Demonstrators outside the White House, Sept. 24, 
protested the meeting betwen Bush and de Klerk. 


Bush is on an “irreversible” course to dismantle the 
sanctions that the anti-apartheid movement successfully 
pressured Congress to enact over Ronald Reagan’s veto 
in 1986. 

Thus, Bush’s scolding of his Congressional critics for 
presumably wanting to “reinterpret” the sanctions law 
is sheer hypocrisy. For according to his Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs, Herman Cohen, Bush 
is already pressing Congress to lift sanctions as soon as 
de Klerk meets four of the five conditions demanded by 
the law. Bush has reinterpreted the sanctions law to 
conform with his policy of clearing the way for U.S. 
capitalist re-investment in South Africa. 

The question for the anti- apartheid movement, whose 
protests were conspicuously small during de Klerk’s vis- 
it, is whether it too has been diverted by de Klerk’s 
public relations campaign at this most crucial moment 
in the Black freedom struggle in South Africa. 
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empire in deep crisis 

“free market” economy. From Gorbachev, to his suppos- 
ed opponent Boris Yeltsin, to many of the opposition ] 
intellectuals, a push toward private rather than state 
property in the economy will supposedly work veritable 
wonders. Russia can thus follow the great “success” we 
are now seeing in Poland. The only arguments at the 
top are over whether to accept with or without some 
small reservations the Reaganite economic proposals for 
a “500-day” transition to a “market economy” as put 
forward by Gorbachev’s “radical” economic adviser, 
Stanislas Si Shatalin. 

The fundamental continuity between Stalin-Brezhnev 
type state-capitalism and Reagan-Thatcher type private 
capitalism is shown by the ease with which former Par- 
ty bureaucrats and state plan ideologues (like Gorba- 
chev and Yeltsin) have become instant free marketeers, 
without so much as blinking an eye. Their contempt for 
the masses, and especially for a genuine revolution, re- 
mains constant, however. Far more than the old dis- 
credited Communism, real revolution with mass creativ- 
ity and all of its "disorder,” remains their chief enemy. 

; - { . 

Unrest in Germany 

Unification of the two German states came on Oct. 2, 
one year after the mass revolts in East Germany. Elec- 
tions for state governments will now come on Oct. 14, 
and for a new national government, Dec. 2. There is 
much uneasiness, especially in East Germany, which is 
supposed to be benefitting the most. According to some 
estimates, there are already 1.7 million people either un- 
employed of working involuntarily part-time. Western 
capital is proving not to be as abundant as predicted. 

After massive protests by feminists, politicians have 
reached a compromise on abortion. East Germany’s 
more liberal law wiH remain in effect for two years, dur- 
ing which time West German women can go' East to 
have abortions. This has hardly satisfied feminists. 

Other protests are also building. Even as unifica- 
tion was being voted in the East German parliament 
Sept. 20, demonstrators on a hunger strike disrupted 
the session, protesting the fact that citizens will still 
not have access to the six million dossiers which the 
old Communist Stasi (secret police) maintained on 
them. Earlier, on Aug. 28, 45,000 municipal workers 
in East Germany walked out on strike, demanding 
better wages and more job security for the future. 

This fall at least two large protest actions against the 
politics of unification are being planned. Feminist 
groups from both East and West will march against 
state restrictions on abortion and around other issues, 
while independent Left groups from East and West will 
protest against racism, militarism and McCarthyite-type 
attacks on East German writers such as Christa Wolf 
and Stefan Heym. I 

Bolivian Indians protest 

Close to 800 Indians representing ten different groups 
from Bolivia's Amazon basin were cheered by thousands 
of supporters as they marched into La Paz on Sept. 17, 
completing a month-long 500-mile trek to protest de- 
forestation of their lands. 

The popular support for the Indians was so great that 
President Jaime Paz Zamora travelled to meet the 
marchers at a midway point. Reportedly the govern- 
ment is willing to recognize nearly all of the Indians’ 1.5 
million acre land claim except for nearly half a million 
acres of the Chimane Forest which the government ced- 
ed to loggers three years ago. 

The Indians want the logging companies, settlers 
and cattle: ranchers to leave because they are de- 
stroying the forests. As one Indian leader described 
it, "Money and money, they squeeze the land dry, 
they exploit it until it cries out, they kill the trees — 
we don’t understand it.” 

A section of the Chimane Forest is covered by Con- 
servation International (Cl), set up to trade off foreign 
debt for government set-asides of forest reserves. Indige- 
nous peoples in South America and elsewhere in the 
Third World are demanding a total restructuring of Cl 
which to date has been an “arrangement” between log- 
ging interests and the state, in which they have had no 
voice. 

Anti-Semitism in Poland 

With little or nothing in the way of welfare benefits, 
the unemployment rate in Poland is expected to reach 
11% by the year’s end, according to the government’s 
own economists. The Solidarity movement has split iiltc 
two hostile camps: One oriented completely toward the 
“free market” and technocratic liberalism, the group 
presently in power, and the other one around the still 
more conservative program of union leader Lech Wale- 
sa. 

■ Walesa will now run for the Presidency. At one level, 
he talks workers’ rights: why so many layoffs, etc. But 
at another level there is something qujte ominous — 
right-wing ^nationalism and anti-Semitism. Walesa has 
taken to attacking “hidden” Jews in the government: 
“Jews are great patriots, have done a lot for culture, 
but when they hide their nationality, they provoke anti- 
Semitism.” When “translated,” these code words mean 
something like this: The present government is filled 
with “hidden” Jews such as Adam Michnik, just as * 
were the Communists. This is something we have heard 
before, in the 1930s. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


pound of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge, post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism : A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states. It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


Bush welcomes de Klerk with open arms 
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Bush-Congress budget farce 
can’t repair crumbling economy 


Lay-offs 
reflect cri 
of capital 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

The question of unemployment has been on my mind 
since Swift- Eckrich announced the closing of its hot dog 
and sausage processing plant in Chicago. Then in Octo- 
ber the U.S. Department of Labor reported that the na- 
tionwide unemployment rate had reached 5.7%; the rate 
in Illinois, 7.2%. Since January 1989, more than 500,000 
manufacturing jobs have been eliminated in the U.S. 

For most bourgeois economists, industrial employ- 
ment statistics are only one of many “indicators” of the 
economy’s health. Yet it is living labor, the worker in 
the process of production, which creates all value and 
surplus- value and, therefore, capitalist profit. What the 
capitalists seem not to understand is that the failure to 
employ labor means the collapse of their whole system. 
What they do understand is that they must demand 
more and more from those workers they do employ in 
order to maintain their rate of profit. 

MONSTER MACHINE 

When we first met the workers at Eckrich three years 
ago, they produced a variety of products on a series of 
relatively short production lines. The company then de- 
cided to invest one million dollars in a state-of-the-art 
packaging machine, which came to dominate production 
at the plant. It runs twice as fast as any of the other 
lines and can gobble up nearly all of the meat that can 
be cooked in the oven even though the cooking time 
has been reduced. 

T his year for the first time, dining the peak spring 
and summer season only a few people were called back 
from lay-off, and there was no new hiring. Although 
most people worked fewer overtime hours than in past 
summers with no Saturdays or Sundays, the intensity 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Bush’s 
civil 

rights veto 

by Lou Turner 

With Louisiana white supremacist-tumed-Republican 
David Duke watching from the Senate gallery, the U.S. 
Senate sustained President George Bush’s veto of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1990 by one vote. Said Duke, grin- 
ning, Bush and Congress “are getting my message.” 

George Bush’s October 22 veto of the civil rights bill 
makes him only the second president since the begin- 
ning of the civil rights era in the 1950s to strike down 
civil rights legislation. Not surprisingly, Ronald Reagan 
was his lone predecessor. 

BUSH’S HISTORIC RETROGRESSIONISM 

Historically, however, only Reagan and Andrew John- 
son, in the immediate Civil War period, had vetoed civil 
rights bills before Bush. In fact, Karl Mara’s September 
1865 letter to Johnson, in the name of the First Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association, was written precisely 
to protest Johnson’s impending veto. 

“Injustice against a fraction of your people,” Mara 
warned Johnson, “having been followed by such dire 
consequences, put an end to it. Declare your fellow 
[Black] citizens from this day forth free and equal, 
without any reserve. If you refuse them citizens’ rights 
while you exact from them citizens’ duties, you will 
sooner or later face a new struggle which will once 
more drench your country in blood.” 

While Congress overrode both Johnson’s and Reag- 
an’s vetos, the 101st Congress of the United States has 
the pathetic distinction of being the only session of 
Congress that has failed to override a presidential veto 
of a major civil rights bill. 

The Act was certainly no legislative “revolution” in 
this country’s commitment to civil rights. On the con- 
trary, it was a jobs bill which essentially would have re- 
stored and codified 20 years of judicial case law that 
had been struck down last year by the Supreme Court 
in such cases as Ward’s Cove v. Antonio, involving dis- 
criminatory employment practices at an Alaskan salmon 
cannery. 

In vetoing the civil rights bill, Bush claimed that the 
bill employed “a maze of highly legalistic language to 
introduce the destructive force of quotas into our na- 
tional employment system.” A de facto quota system 

(continued on page 9) 


by Andy Phillips 

So sick, so crisis-ridden, so degenerate is the U.S. 
economy today that not even capitalism’s ideologues 
look any longer for what they used to call “booms.” 
They look only for how deep each new recession will go. 
It is a crisis capitalism has been unable to extract itself 
from ever since the 1974-75 global recession. 

This is what makes the “smoke and mirror” games 
played all through October by Congress and President 
Bush over a so-called “deficit reduction plan,” resemble 
nothing so much as Nero fiddling while Rome burns. 
While their games will make no real difference insofar 
as the underlying economic causes for the current crisis 
are concerned, what is very real is the impact the budg- 
et bill will have on lowering the living standards of all 
American workers and their families, the elderly and 
those already living below the poverty levels. At least 
31.5 milli on Americans, 13% of the population, live be- 
low the poverty level, and the majority of these are 
children. 

The new increased taxes and added costs the elderly 
will pay for Medicare will fall most heavily on those 
who can least afford it. At the same time, every city 
and state will suffer cuts in already depleted services to 
help the most needy. Philadelphia is already facing lit- 
eral bankruptcy and New York City plans at least a 


Prague, Czechoslovakia — Czechoslovakia’s eco- 
nomic reform — a much needed essential change of the 
whole state-owned and state-commanded economy — has 
now made its first important step. The government pro- 
posal of a law, sophistically called “transfer of some 
state-owned objects into the ownership of private physi- 
cal and juridical persons,” caused an immediate clash 
with the trade unions. The proposal is being discussed 
in the Federal Assembly (Czechoslovak Parliament). By 
the time you read these lines it will have been adopted. 
The “objects” in question are small shops, restaurants 
and service units, tradesman workshops, etc. 

What the government and the unions could not 
agree upon was whether those employed in these 
units — shop assistants, waiters, artisans, etc., includ- 
ing the bosses — should have preference once these 
units are offered for sale, as early as December. The 
unions argued that those working in these shops 
should have preference if they wished to buy the 
shops. This as against those millionaires who may 
have earned their money by black market activities 
or as Communist Party officials during the previous 
regime. The government, and indeed the media, 
waged a real war against this proposal by asserting 
that since all citizens are equal before the law there 
should be no preferences, and besides, the "market,” 
not the origin of the money should be the only crite- 
rion. The most important condition was that the 
money be used for "productive” purposes. 


15,000 public employee lay-off to slow its impending col- 
lapse. 

FANTASYLAND PROJECTIONS VS. 
ECONOMIC REALITY 

Nothing more reveals the total fraud of the budget 
negotiations than the projection on which the $500 bil- 
lion deficit reduction figure is based. By 1995 the gross 
national product will supposedly reach over $7.6 trillion, 
the unemployment rate will decline to 5.1% (from 5.7% 
now) and the cost of government borrowing money will 
decrease from 7.4% to 4.2% for 91-day treasury notes. 
There is nobody — in Congress or the administration, to 
say nothing of all the economists — who believe these 
figures to be realistic — and they all acknowledge it. 

Moreover, these fantasyland projections do not take 
into account the additional $l-billion per-month cost for 
President Bush’s Persian Gulf imperialist commitment 
of more than 300,000 troops and supplies, nor the cost 
for bailing out the Savings and Loan industry, conserva- 
tively estimated to add more than another trillion-dollar 
debt to be paid over the next 30-40 years. 

What is crystal clear, despite the mind-boggling 
figures that are involved, is that the so-called "deficit 
reduction” legislation — regardless of which version 
has emerged— could not possibly produce significant 
(continued on page 10) 


Three unions were involved — commerce, catering, 
services — who could not agree among themselves what 
procedure should be followed: to strike or not, and if 
there was a strike, how long it should last. The mem- 
bers were not sufficiently informed either about the pre- 
cise goal to be achieved or the procedure to be followed. 
Chaos ensued. The public was angered in finding some 
shops closed, some not, some for hours, some for min- 
utes. The most chaotic situation was in the big cities 
like Prague. 

It all ended in a flop. The government and the unions 
found a compromise, but it looks more like a defeat for 
the unions. It is to be hoped that they learned their 
first lesson since more important matters are in the off- 
ing as the reform proceeds and the unions seem to be 
the only organized weapon the working people have at 
the moment. 

— Correspondent 
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Review: Black women in history and life 


by Diane Lee 

Labor of Love, Labor of Sorrow: Black Women, 
Work and the Family from Slavery to the Present by 

Jacqueline Jones (Basic Books, Inc,, New York, 1985) 432 

pp. 

This well-researched work, Labor of Love, Labor of 
Sorrow by Jacqueline Jones, covers Black women’s 
lives and conditions of work in the period of the late 
1800s to 1984. What makes this a crucial work for re- 
view is it is a most important compilation of historical 
facts combining archival material that has never come 
together in relation to Black women’s history. There are 
62 pages of footnotes and a 10 page bibliography with 
sources from Howard University, the National Archives, 
Wayne State University and the Library of Congress. 

Jones seems to have absorbed every bit of data she 
collected. She discovered two kinds of labor historically 
practiced by Black women. The Labor of Sorrow sym- 
bolizes the type of labor that has been imposed upon 
Black women’s lives in society — from slavery to domes- 
tic work to Black women fighting to be clerical workers. 
The Labor of Love implies the kind of work Black 
women have produced for their families. 

Jones records one historical fact after another. Yet 
the cohesiveness she tries to achieve fails completely. 
What is needed is to see, in today’s historical account- 
ing of Black women’s lives, a single dialectic that actu- 
ally occurs between race, class and sex. 

THE IDEA OF FREEDOM MOVES 

The idea that transcends contradiction and moves to 
another sphere is the idea of freedom. For Jones’ kind 
of history the freedom idea is a minor term and at 
many times does not exist. She totally strips Black 
women’s history of its class character. Everything — all 
of human history for Jones — is in relation to what she 
calls “a sexual division of labor” (never a social divi- 
sion) and in relation to race. Never is the institution of 
slavery, nor the aftermath of slavery, seen as part of 
capitalist production. 

The one archival base that is missing from Jones’ 
work is the work of Marx. Why? Is she purposefully 
stripping Black women’s struggles from the histori- 
cal class nature? Does she want us to believe that 
Bla'k women’s struggles for freedom, for new hu- 
ma relationships and for a new human society, are 
cor ined to reform: striving for better jobs, housing 
an> equality— all under capitalism? 

’ vo of Jones’ chapters, “Freed Women? The Civil 
War and Reconstruction” and “The Roots of Two Rev- 
olutions 1940-1955,” show the contributions and yet the 
limitations of this work. On the one hand she speaks of 
how “Emancipation was not a gift bestowed upon pas- 
sive slaves by union soldiers or presidential proclama- 
tion; rather it was a process by which black people 
ceased to labor for their masters and sought instead to 
provide directly for one another.” 

On the other hand, the limitations Jones places on 
Black women’s freedom become clear when she insists 
that “For most black women, then, freedom had very 
littl ■ to do with individual opportunity or independence 
in ’ e modem sense. Rather, freedom had meaning pri- 
ms y in a family context... [FJreedwomen derived emo- 
tio 1 fiilfillment... from their roles as wives and moth- 
ers Jones implies throughout that relations within the 
Blf v family were untouched by the process of prod- 
uct m as a whole and therefore remained void of all 
contradictions. 

Yet if one is to follow this type of formula for looking 
at Black women’s history, what does one say about 
women leaders like Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth — who only get passing references? Jones’ work 
seems bereft of a world view of what it means to be a 
woman for totally new relations striving to totally up- 
root the old. 

RELATION OF THOUGHT AND REALITY 

Jones takes this kind of cracked-mirror image further 
in the chapter “The Roots of Two Revolutions 1940- 
1955.” There she shows the postwar decade involved 
“seedtime years for the modem civil rights and women’s 
liberation movements.” Yet these historical movements 
do not emerge out of the consciousness of Black women 
and men, but rather occur solely out of material condi- 
tions of life. Although Jones shows Black women were 
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the first to be fired from factory jobs after the war, she 
never seems to ask in what way did this impact on 
Black women’s thought — how were their demands and 
fights extended to all areas in society? 

Jones imposes her own thinking on the developing 
consciousness of Black women in their struggle for 
freedom. This is the reason her "Epilogue” ends in 
generalities and comes up with some male chauvinist 
conceptions: "[Black] women yearned for the day 
when they could cast off their breadwinning respon- 
sibilities and return to full-time housekeeping and 
child reality.” Jones’ call for "radical solutions” 
winds up to be "For the institution of 'solidarity 
wages’ in the workplace.” 

What needs discussion, but is unfortunately missing 
in this scholarly work, is what it would take to totally 
reconstruct life and labor on truly human foundations — 
to end once and for all this racist, sexist, capitalist soci- 
ety. 


Wo men- 
Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Mothers of Russian military recruits picketed the 
Soviet Defense Ministry in Moscow, Oct. 25, protest- 
ing violence and brutality in the country’s armed 
forces. 

Women with AIDS are facing not only the ravages of 
the disease, but the ravages of a discriminatory health 
care system that denies them medical services because 
they have the disease. In New York, many hospitals 
and clinics are refusing abortions to women infected 
with the AIDS virus for such unbelievable reasons as 
“inexperience” in treating AIDS patients. A lawsuit has 
been filed in federal court in Manhattan on behalf of 
hundreds of women, children, drug addicts and homeless 
people with AIDS who have been refused federal bene- 
fits by the Social Security Administration. They were 
told the medical conditions for which they were hospi- 
talized were not included in the “official definition ’ of 
AIDS formulated by the Federal Center for Disease 
Control on studies of mostly well-off homosexual white 
men. The lawsuit challenges this narrow definition, say- 
ing the Center has never conducted large studies of the 

effects of AIDS on women and other groups of patients. 

* * * 

A new study by UNICEF revealed that 25% of the 12 
million girls born in India each year die by the age ol 
15— although girls are born biologically stronger. The 
report, “The Lesser Child: The Girl in India,’ blames 
many of these deaths on neglect, discrimination and in- 
fanticide because of gender. The report concludes that 
for girls, “birth is the only equal opportunity they will 
ever get.” 

* * * 

Students at Loraine (Ohio) Catholic High School are 
opposing their school’s anti-abortion change to the 
Pledge of Allegiance — adding the words “for the born 
and unborn” after “liberty and justice for all.” Said one 
17-year-old student, “What’s really upsetting, they are 
trying to make us believe what they believe about abor- 
tion. But most of us here think it’s a woman’s right to 
choose.” 

* * * 

Public pressure forced the Oakland, Cal. Police Depart- 

ment to re-open 203 rape cases involving prostitutes or 
drug users — cases originally dropped with little or no in- 
vestigation. In 37 rapes, the victims were never even in- 
terviewed! According to Bay Area Women Against 

Rape, “It’s always been easier to write off people who 
don’t fit in with what we think is an appropriate life 
style. I’m sure it happens everywhere.” Oakland’s rate 
of dropping rape cases is two and one-half times greater 
than the national rate. 
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I The Left’s feminist void | 

Chicago, III. — On the weekend of October 20-21 
the first Midwest Radical Scholars and Activists Confer- 
ence was held. Close to a thousand came to participate 
in 125 workshops and four plenary sessions — to meet in 
halls and gather around literature tables. 

This was an important and useful event. The work- 
shop on “Politics and Resistance in the Tapestry of 
Low Income Women’s Lives” should be singled out as 
one that had community activists participating. Despite 
some good discussions and workshops, my overall re- 
action was one of anger because freedom, revolution, a 
new human society seemed to be on very few agendas 
and because out of all these workshops less than 15 
took up women’s activism and thought directly. 

At the one Plenary Session on Women’s Liberation, 
"Why the Left Needs Feminism,” the last speaker, 
Ann Ferguson from the University of Massachusetts, 
blasted the conference itself. She said that no ple- 
nary on the "Global Crisis” — especially one that 
takes up the Middle East — should be only men and 
include no feminist point of view. She critiqued the 
workshop panels for being so completely monopol- 
ized by men with women appearing almost exclusive- 
ly on the few directly on women. At each critique 
the women in the audience cheered. 

What answers the question of “Why the Left Needs 
Feminism?” (and the organization and content of this 
conference shows the need is still there) is women’s 
fight for freedom — worldwide — has shown just how deep 
and total revolution has to be for women — for every 
segment of society — to be free. 

A woman at my workshop on “Future Directions for 
Feminism,” Spoke of the need to reclaim language say- 
ing she hadn’t heard the words “Women’s Liberation” 
for years. That led to a discussion of the limitations of 
narrowing our demands to a single issue, be that the vi- 
tally important ones of abortion rights or safe streets. 
These are places to begin, not to end. 

Most revealing when it came to the question of why 
the Left needs Women’s Liberation, were the comments 
from an Iranian Marxist-Humanist man who experi- 
enced the 1979 Iranian revolution: “When the revolution 
started and Khomeini got power, I remember the thou- 
sands of women who went into the streets for women’s 
rights. Even the Left ignored them and called them 
bourgeois. Why? They didn’t see women’s rights as part 
of the revolution. In Iran, women were told that after 
the revolution we will bother with the women. But we 
can’t separate women’s rights from what happened in 
the Middle East. The revolution has to be for the 
whole of society.” 

— Terry Moon 

Junior high student 
‘sick of chauvinism!’ 

Glenview , III. — After being in Junior High for a 
year and a quarter, I feel very depressed and confused 
about the chauvinistic boys and male teachers in my 
school. 1 feel this way for many reasons. One is that in 
my World Geography class, when we studied the Middle 
East, I noticed that one of the main problems there is 
the male chauvinism. As the teacher spoke to the class 
about how women in the Middle East have no say in 
anything, and how they are only the property of the 
men, the boys could not control their laughter or the 
words they shouted out to us, the girls. 

It makes me sick to think that the boys can laugh, 
say and do whatever they want to the girls because 
they’ve always considered themselves stronger, more 
powerful and better than girls. Many of the girls say 
nothing about the chauvinism and act as if they don’t 
care, but I think the girls are just scared to stick up for 
themselves. As for myself, if 1 am put down for being a 
girl, I will stick up for myself and say as much as I can, 
even though, as I see it, the boys just don't want to 
hear it and don’t understand. 

I am also sick of the chauvinistic teachers who 
have madle some of the rudest remarks. A seventh 
grade science teacher has said over and over again 
that "Women are here only to cook and clean for the 
men and they should just stay home because they 
are not good enough to work outside.” He also said, 
"A woman can’t be president because she is not 
qualified enough and all the other women would be 
jealous.” 

The band teacher is also a chauvinist. When the band 
wasn’t playing as well as they could have the teacher 
said, “Come on, you’re playing like a bunch of girls.” 
Only one of the 20 girls said anything back to him. 
When she did, the teacher said, “It’s only a joke.” What 
they don’t understand is that it’s not a joke to us! We 
don’t like to be put down. 

At a party I stuck up for my rights and got punched, 
pinched, pushed down, shoved and had nasty names 
called to me by the boys. All I was doing was sticking 
up for myself, and each and every other woman on this 
earth, and what happens to me? I’m beat up. I had a 
real hard time with that because it was about 30 boys 
against me and one other girl. All the other girls either 
said nothing or said they agreed with me 100%. But 
that did no good because they were only talking to me, 
and not talking loud enough for the boys to hear. 

Although I am very nervous about sticking up for my 
rights, I know I have to, and will continue to, and I 
hope after reading this article, you can do more to help 
yourself, your friends and other women too. 

—Jr. High School student 
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Driver overwork not just casual abuse 


New York, N.Y. — “We should have gone on 
strike. I wanted to strike UPS so bad, because I hate 
management. It’s like the military — they tell you to 
shine your shoes, when to get a haircut. I do 110 stops 
a day. Twenty-five are pick-ups, the rest deliveries. It 
took me two years to get used to this job, that’s how 
much work it is. 

“I start at 9:00 a.m., go till 8:00 or 8:30 p.m. Christ- 
mas time, we’re out till 10:00 p.m. That’s too many 
hours, I don’t care how much money they pay you. I 
don’t like eating dinner at 10:00. No matter how much 
money we get, they always get it back out of you, they 
always get their sweat from you, and that’s why I want- 
ed to strike.” That’s what a UPS driver was telling me 
the other day. 

A driver for Valerie Freight out of Norwalk, Conn, 
was telling me about long hours too. He was work- 
ing 14-hour days, covering Long Island, Brooklyn or 
New Jersey out of Norwalk. He said, "Guys’ll tell me, 
'Damn, you must be making good money,’ but I tell 
them, yeah, but my wife spends it alone. Weekends, 
you’re so tired you can’t go anywhere, all you want 
to do is sleep.’’ 

I was talking to another trailer driver, this one from 
Louisville, Ky., driving for Navajo Express. I asked if 
they were union. “Hell, this is non-union. It was union 
but they screwed us. I’ve been with the same company 
ten years, got the same dispatcher ten years, but they 
say it ain’t the same company. Union contract — hell, 
they changed the name of the company, said Armour 
Food Express doesn’t exist anymore. They changed the 
company three times now. When they got rid of the un- 
ion they gave us a little more money, to keep everyone 
from quitting. There’s only a few of us old guys left. 
The new guys don’t get the same pay. I get 22 cents a 
mile, plus hourly after eight hours layover. Let’s see, I 
can do 65 mph, I clear $500 for some 60 hours.” 

I get the picture from talking to drivers that truck- 
ing is in a tremendous crisis. Nobody seems to be 
making the same wages, everyone is working too 
many hours. You talk to one freight driver, they get 
$13.05 an hour to start as a casual, which I think is 
the going National Master Freight Agreement rate. 
Then you talk to a guy driving a tractor marked E-Z 
Transport, pulling a Brown trailer, and he tells you 
he gets a flat $620 a week (before taxes) for work 
days that are usually about 12 hours, and that’s like 
$8-9 an hour. 

A big problem in the unionized freight industry is the 
use, or abuse, of casuals. You are hired as a casual, 
which means you call in everyday to see if there is 
work for you. You are dependent on the dispatcher and 
terminal manager wanting to give you another day’s 
work, so you really bust your butt out there, so you will 
get work tomorrow — hopefully. 

It is strongly hinted or said outright that you are 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

and pace of the work throughout the plant was such 
that people were saying that even two days off per 
week was not enough rest. 

If we look at the other pole of capital, Russia and 
East Europe, we find that, although the history and 
form of capitalist development differ, the result for the 
workers is the same: overwork for some and unemploy- 
ment for others. In June 1988 News & Letters pub- 
lished an in-person report from Czechoslovakia in which 
our correspondent wrote: 

"...whole industries have to face the fact that their 
machines are becoming obsolete....this is most visible 
in those branches of food production and light indus- 
tries in which women represent the overwhelming 
part of the labor force and where working conditions 
are among the worst — including frequent Saturday 
work shifts....” 

Raya Dunayevskaya in Marxism and Freedom wrote 
about Russia that “the means of production in the 
process of production reveal their true value in their 
relationship to the worker. That is to say, if an obsoles- 
cent machine was not destroyed but continued to be 
used in production, the worker suffers the more since 
the manager of production still expects him to produce 
articles at the socially necessary labor time set by the 
time clock of the world market.” 

How true this must be for Russian and East Europe- 
an workers today as their economies enter the so-called 
“free world market”! At the same time, unemployment 
in Poland has reached 776,000 with 1.5 million unem- 
ployed expected by the end of the year; in East Ger- 
many 400,000 are unemployed with 25,000 added to that 
figure each week, and one million are working short 
hours. 

CREATE SOME DISHARMONY 

Karl Marx showed in Capital that unemployment is a 
necessary product of the accumulation of wealth on a 
capitalist basis. The over-work of the employed workers 
increases the ranks of the unemployed. At the same 
time, the competition for jobs created by unemployment 
forces those who do have work to submit to overtime, 
speed-up and worsening working conditions in order to 
keep their jobs. 

Marx wrote that “Every combination of employed 
and unemployed disturbs the ‘harmonious’ action of this 
law.” Isn’t it time that we began to think seriously 
about a new type of labor movement, one that could 
unite all workers, both employed and unemployed? 


expected to work through your coffee breaks and 
hour lunch, which means you give the company 
about one-and-a-half hours a day of free labor, in the 
hopes of "making the list” soon — getting on the sen- 
iority list, a permanent job. 

A casual who got fired for damaging a parked car 
with his trailer told me, “You’re slime, you’re scum if 
you’re a casual. They can do what they want with you. 
They had to make an example of me. The safety direc- 
tor says he’s on our side. If he was on my side, he 
would have gone a few blocks and seen where the acci- 
dent happened. You can’t get a 45-foot trailer in there. 
I shouldn’t have tried. But I was ‘trying to do the right 
thing,’ get the job done. The dispatcher rushes you all 
day, tells you to ‘try to make up the time’ if a customer 
delays you on a stop. But if anything goes wrong, it’s 
your butt, buddy, not his.” 

I talked to a driver who has been a casual at this one 
freight company for a year and ten days and is still not 
on the list. An old-timer told me, “It’s all the terminal 
manager’s decision. He can put you on the list any day, 
if he’s feeling good that day, or he can never put you on 
the list.” 

This is some of what I have heard and seen these last 
few months of talking to some workers in the trucking 
industry. 

— John Marcotte 

[~ Mississippi catfish 
! workers on strike 

! Editor's note: Some 800 Delta Pride Catfish work- 
ers, the vast majority Black women, are on strike at 
two plants in lndianola, Miss. The following story 
routes from two of the women activists, members of 
United Food and Commercial Workers Local 1529. 

lndianola. Miss. — We have been on the picket 
line since the 13th of September. People who have 
been employed in this plant for almost ten years 
were making only $4.20 an hour. Delta made an offer 
of 6V4$ an hour and said that was it People refused 
| to aecept it said that it was an insult. That is the 
I main issue that made us come out of the plant. 

I. When we were working they wanted us to work 
i all kinds of hours, six days a week, sometimes 9 
[ or 10 or 11 hours for little or nothing. We had to 
do the overtime, we didn’t have a set time for get- 
ting off. In this contract we want a certain time to 
get off. The company says It can’t set up a certain 
: time for getting off. So we said give us time-and- 
| a- half after eight hours- But they only wanted to 
us time-and-a-half after 40 hours. The wages 
[ are so bad that we would work 55-60 hours just to 
I bring home a $250 check. The people said no 
j more, they were not going to deal with it. j 

I There are other problems. People have gotten fired . 

for staying in the bathroom more than five minutes. 1 
[ They have a rule that you can’t go to the bathroom j 
more than six times in a week. | 

| You had no control over the pace of the work. You I 
had to skin at least 12 fish within one minute, or de- j 
head 60 fish. Each department had a certain quota 
you had to do, a certain number of fish to debone or j 
whatever. In order to keep up with the production a j 
| lot of the workers ended up with carpal tunnel syn- 
drome. The company said they would give them light 1 
duty, but once you get carpal tunnel syndrome you 1 
! have it for life. There is no other specific duty you 
can perform for Delta Catfish. 

We brought in OSHA (Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration) and they fined Delta $33,000 
because the plant was unsafe with open drains and 
■ people getting irritations from the iodine and chemi- 
cals they use in the water. As soon as OSHA left , 
they went back into the same old practices. The 
water is still scalding hot, the drains are still left 
open. 

Delta has hired a lot of scabs, but they are not 
producing. Take the kill line. When we were working, 
the kill line was running from 370,000 to 400,000 
pounds per day. We estimate that the scabs are 
doing about 100,000 pounds per day. That is a big : 
difference, a loss of a lot of money. 

On the picket line we have been able to turn peo- 
ple away, and some have joined us on the picket line. 1 
But Mississippi is a right-to-work state. However, the I 
workers who are out on strike are not going back. 
Delta is going to give or we are all going to go under. | 
The morale among the strikers is very high. You | 
don’t have a lot of people being frightened as it was j 
when we were organizing the union. People are more 
• sure of themselves now. And we have a lot of sup- 
port with people giving us groceries and funds. 

Assistance can be sent to Delta Pride Strikers Fi- 
nance Assistance, UFCW Local 152$, 338 7 Poplar 
Ave. Suite 401, Memphis, TN. 38111. 

“ I do not think a newspaper should 
be symmetrical, trimmed like an Eng- 
lish lawn. Rather, it should be some- 
what untamed, like a wild orchard, so 
that it will pulsate with life and shine 
with young talents. ” 

— Rosa Luxemburg 


I Bitter end of Eckrich jobs I 

Chicago, III. — Swift-Eckrich Chicago plant #6 is 
closing Nov. 30, and the company is working the hell 
out of us. Most departments are working nine or ten 
hours a day. Smok-ys (sausage) will work Saturdays un- 
til the closing, which the company may try to extend 
into December for them. 

Darrell Weick and Joann Sadler, the supervisors in 
department 647 (hot dog packaging), just won’t quit — 
standing behind us, watching us constantly, rushing up 
the moment the machine stops: “What’s wrong? Why 
did you stop?” Why did they close down the second 
shift if they need all of this production? 

When they announced the closing, the company said 
they would work with government agencies and other 
employers to help us obtain job training and other em- 
ployment. They allowed the Mayor’s Office of Employ- 
ment and Training only 30 minutes to take a survey, 
give us a pep talk and hand us a packet with names of 
agencies, their addresses and telephone numbers. The 
company has some job openings at their St. Charles, 111. 
plant. Isn’t that nice! That plant is 40 miles from here, 
gas prices are rising, and winter is coming. 

Six weeks after the closing was announced and four 
weeks after the first group of people were laid off, the 
company and the union agreed on severance provisions. 
Our medical benefits will be extended for three months, 
until March 1. We will receive our vacation pay for next 
year, but they aren’t giving it to us, because we’ve al- 
ready earned it. 

The severance pay ranges from $250 for people with 
less than two years service to $1,000 for those with nine 
years or more. After taxes that won’t come to even $100 
per year for a lot of people. That’s no money! I spend 
that much at the grocery store every week. And no job, 
too? 

— Eckrich worker 

Speed-up even in banks 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I have been working for the 
financial and banking industry for more than 15 years 
and I have seen what the introduction of automation 
has done to our lives as workers and as human beings. 
We spend between eight and ten hours in front of a 
computer that has taken our brain and our creativity 
away. The atmosphere is boring and very routinized. 

Each person is doing the job of approximately 15 to 
25 workers, yet the managers and supervisor want more 
and more production every day. If one of our fellow 
workers leaves, his or her work is distributed among us. 
If we ask for help, for them to hire another person, they 
answer that the company wants to cut down expenses. 
In the meantime, the company continues investing in 
more buildings, more machinery, more facilities, more 
dead labor, in order to compete with other companies 
within the same industry. 

In other institutions within the same industry more 
than 5,000 workers have been laid-off and the ru- 
mors are that more and more workers will be termi- 
nated in the years to come as machinery replaces hu- 
man beings. But the work of the people that are laid- 
off is being rolled over to another department, which 
means that workers will have to produce more for 
the same salary. 

In this industry people are living under constant 
stress and risk of nervous breakdown. People are com- 
plaining not only about salary but about inhuman work- 
ing conditions. The despotic orders of the managers are 
the same as despotic orders of a foreman in a factory, 
but we do not even have any union. We have the same 
concept of an assembly line and production for prod- 
uction’s sake, and the treatment that women receive is 
of open harassment and humiliation. Our production 
time is measured every day and every minute, and the 
more we produce the more they want. The hunger for 
profits of the capitalist can never be satisfied. 

Under this exploitative, racist, sexist economic sys- 
tem, the working conditions and exploitation are the 
same wherever we go, wherever we work, be it manual 
or mental work. We need a new society based on hu- 
man relations. 

— Marcos 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Why post-Marx Marxists didn’t become 
continuators of Marx’s Marxism 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The following excerpts from Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s presentation to the National Editorial Board of 
News & Letters of Aug. 5, 1986, was delivered as part of 
the preparation for the Executive Session to the Conven- 
tion of News and Letters Committees, held over Labor 
Day, 1986. It was entitled “The Philosophy of Marxist-Hu- 
manist Leadership.” The full document, along with Dunay- 
evskaya’s marginalia added after the Convention, is avail- 
able in the Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection Vol. 13, microfilm #10665. All footnotes and 
material in brackets are by the editors. The text was not 
prepared or checked by the author for publication. 

I. The Why Post-Marx Marxists didn’t 
(couldn’t?) continue Marx’s Marxism rather 
than be only its followers. 

It is necessary first and foremost and always to have 
inwardized and practiced projecting the whole Body 
of Ideas — and this time I do not mean Marxist-Human- 
ist Archives but Marx’s. Humanism, his Archives, which 
did not become known until a century afterwards. In 
this, I wish to concentrate not so much on the 1880s as 
a trail to the 1980s, but 1844 as containing the whole, 
including his Ethnological Notebooks. Indeed, let me 
further stress that the very concept of the Man/Woman 
relationship became so visible in the 1980s because the 
phenomenon of Women’s Liberation had become a 
movement. It wasn’t that in the year 1844. 

It is precisely that year, 1844, that [is] the ground for 
seeing “The Why” orthodox Marxists were followers, 
not continuators of Marx’s Marxism — i.e, not facing the 
new reality of the 1880s through 1890s, the 12 years 
that Engels outlived Marx. That was when the world 
confronted monoply capitalism, imperialism, statifica- 
tion— what Marx had called the “hot-house fashion” in 
which the state helped capitalism to develop through 
colonization. It was Marx’s analysis of the Accumulation 
of Capital that Rosa Luxemburg attacked, claiming that 
was Marx’s position but adding that one had to wonder 
what Engels had done with Marx’s manuscripts. (We 
will return to this later.) 

For the 1840s, the first dividing line is 1845, Engels’ 
collaboration in The Holy Family. Here is why I’m ask- 
ing you to take a second, third and fourth look at the 
1843-44 period, on the one hand, and 1845, on the other. 
Engels met Marx in August of 1844. He had written the 
essay called “Outline of Critique of Political Economy” 
which was published by Marx-Ruge in the Deutsche- 
Frauzosische Jahrbuecher. They talked endlessly for 
10 days, but Marx did not show Engels his actual man- 
uscripts, 1 which he considered unfinished and which he 
said he would return to some day. They decided that 
their meeting in 1844 was an historic happening that 
would draw a balance sheet on the Left Hegelians for 
which each of them was to send to the other a chapter. 
Engels wrote 27 pages and Marx 250 pages — nearly a 
whole book. But Marx insisted that The Holy Family 
should be signed “Engels-Marx.” That was 1845. That is 
what all Marxists ever since have been burdened with — 
the concept that Engels and Marx are the same. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, as is clear from a 
look at Marx’s single-pager on Ludwig Feuerbach, writ- 
ten that same year. 2 Nothing makes the difference be- 
tween Marx and Engels clearer than the edited version 
of Marx’s single-pager that Engels appended to his own 

| 1. “His actual manuscripts” refers to Marx’s Economic and Philo- 

I sophic Manuscripts of 1844, never published in his lifetime. They 
I were translated and first published in English in the 1958 edition of Du- 
nayevskaya ’s Marxism and Freedom. 

2. Marx’s “single-pager” refers to his “Theses on Feuerbach,” written 
in April 1845. Unknown during Marx’s lifetime, it was discovered by En- 
I gels and published by him, in a version differing from the original, in the 
; appendix to Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach and the end of German 
I Classical Philosophy in 1888. 
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Feuerbach in 1888. 

The one word is Dialectics, Dialectics pure and sim- 
ple. “Dialectic proper,” i.e., dialectic as Hegel expressed 
it in his mystical form without ever forgetting organiza- 
tion, but making it clear that the Absolute met its Gol- 
gotha: “The goal, which is Absolute Knowledge or Spirit 
knowing itself as spirit, finds its pathway in the recol- 
lection of spiritual forms ( Geistei) as they are in them- 
selves and as they accomplish the organization of their 
spiritual kingdom. Their conservation, looked at from 
the side of their free existence appearing in the form of 
contingency, is History; looked at from the side of their 
intellectually comprehended organization, it is the Sci- 
ence of the ways in which knowledge appears. Both to- 
gether, or History (intellectually) comprehended ( begrif- 
feri), form at once the recollection and the Golgotha of 
Absolute Spirit...” (Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, p. 
808, Baillie edition) 

Dialectic as Marx recreated it [was] second negativi- 
ty — against Feuerbachian materialism, fully aware that 
the Hegelian dialectic remains source for all, but insist- 
ing that once the communist revolution abolishes the 
class structure, only by the new “transcendence of this 
mediation, which is nevertheless a necessary presupposi- 


Rosa Luxemburg addressing a rally prior to World 
on the left is of Ferdinand Lassalle. 

tion, does there arise positive Humanism, beginning 
from itself.” 

In a word, Marx’s critique of the dialectic (whether it 
be 1844 or 1867 or 1875-83) is the trail to the 1980s, 
when organization is spelled out anew for this age, and 
when the Self-Determination of the Idea is grasped as 
the Self-Bringing Forth of Liberty in new organizational 
forms. 

This has no precedent. I do have to go to uncharted 
roads in the dialectics of organization. I do know what 
it will not be — Trotsky’s concept of the party, any more 
than Lenin’s vanguardism (we will return to this later). 

Remember that, though Engels’ clear statement to 
the new edition in the 1880s of the Communist Mani- 
festo asserted that Marx alone, in 1844, had related or- 
ally all that we now (1888) call Historical Materialism 
and that Marx alone was its sole author — we have been 
burdened with the concept that Engels and Marx were 
one, and were brought up as Engelsian Marxists, not as 
Marx’s Marxists. This seemed right to the German So- 
cial Democracy precisely because Engels was as sharply 
critical of Lassalle as was Marx and was faithful to 
Marx for 50 long years and had Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Program published. This does not change the 
historic truth that Engels was a post-Marx Marxist, an 
original as the pragmatists insist, who do not see the 
half-way dialectic that Engels introduced with his “rig- 
orous” materialistic version. The diversity was, indeed, 
not due only to the 12 years that Engels outlived Marx. 
The start, the determinism, the Feuerbachianism, began 
in 1845, continued throughout his life, and was not 
Marx’s Marxism, long before his first work after Marx’s 
death, Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State. It begins with the way Engels edited (com- 
prehended) Marx’s 1845 single-pager against Feuerbach 
that he appended to his own lengthy, very different 
pamphlet, his Ludwig Feuerbach and the end of Ger- 
man Classical Philosophy. 

The WHY post-Marx Marxists didn’t (couldn’t) be- 
come continuators of Marx’s Marxism, is that the com- 
ing stage of production that Marx pointed to with his 
concept of the centralization and concentration of capi- 
tal to where it would be held in the hands of a single 
capitalist or capitalist corporation, was not concretized 
by my in the 1880s when Engels’ publication of Vol. II 
of Capital caused the raging disputes on the Accumula- 
tion of Capital. To have been able to confront the new 
stage when it appeared would have meant the inward- 
izing and practicing projecting [of] Marx’s body of 
ideas. 

The new continent of thought and revolution that 
Marx discovered in the 1840s demanded so total an up- 
rooting of capitalism — its production and its culture — 
its politics and all its alienations — in a word, its dehu- 
manized existence. It meant all human relations, begin- 
ning with Man/Woman, centering on Labor, and at the 
same time extending it to culture (yes, he used the 
word class culture). 

Why no Marxists, beginning with Frederick Engels, 


were continuators of Marx’s Marxism is rooted in 
Marx’s body of ideas, its totality and being able to 
comprehend the new stage and work out that new in 
production in the heartbreaking 1880s-1890s with the 
new state of monoply capitalism and the beginnings of 
imperialism which Marx called colonialization, which 
had been developed by him fully in Vol. I of Capital. 
We had better first of all get straightened out on the 
facts. 

First of all, the Accumulation of Capital in Vol. II of 
Capital, which Luxemburg departed from but claimed 
it was Engels’ editing, was actually worked out in Vol. I. 
To this day, the English edition of Vol. I that Engels 
edited is not the edition as Marx left it. Not only had 
Engels left out parts of the 1875 fundamental additions 
to fetishism of commodities, but when it comes to the 
center of all disputes — Accumulation of Capital — what 
Marx had written for Vol. I, Part Seven, included the 
part on the “So-Called Primitive Accumulation.” Engels 
decided to create a new Part Eight for that section 
which should have been inseparable from the Accumu- 
lation of Capital. 

Now, when it comes to Vol. II of Capital, that is not 
the way Marx conceived Vol. II to be. He had left Vol. 


War I. The picture on the right is of Karl Marx; that 

II and what we call Vol. Ill as Vol. II. What we now 
know as Theories of Surplus Value was called by Marx 
“History of Theory” and was to be Vol. Ill and was 
written first. 

We cannot here go into detail on that or the 1880s 
and 1890s — and we all know very well how the study of 
the Russian economy as state-capitalist rooted itself in 
Accumulation of Capital, Vols. I through IV. 3 The point 
here is that all the debates on Accumulation of Capital 
[in] Vol. II were naturally stopped once World War I 
broke out. That was no debate; the test of Marxists was 
to transform the imperialist war into civil war, and that 
produced the Russian and German revolutions. 

As we saw, Marx’s Archives were not just a question 
of the parts of the Archives that were unknown, that is 
to say, that neither Engels nor Eleanor Marx had read 
the whole. Yet it wasn’t because something wasn’t 
known, as the 1844 Manuscripts weren’t. Marx no 
sooner broke with capitalism in 1843 than he discovered 
a whole new continent of thought and of revolution, by 
no means limited to the necessity of overthrowing capi- 
talism. The greatness of the 1880-81 Ethnological Note- 
books was not (I repeat, not) “new” in the sense in 
which we read it now, Marx starting something entirely 
different from what characterized his whole life. Quite 
the contrary. The greatness of Marx’s Ethnological No- 
tebooks is that all of the new Marx was finding out 
about what we now call the Third World confirmed 
what he had said about pre-capitalism. You could see 
that in his greatest work, Capital, as well as in the 
Grundrisse, as well as the 1840s and 1880s. As early as 
1843, in the essay, “On the Jewish Question,” (actually 
on religion in general), he made it crystal clear that he 
wasn’t talking just about civil rights. To uproot capital- 
ism, said Marx, it was necessary to abolish exploitation 
and its culture and the only way to do that is through 
“the revolution-in-permanence.” This was his concept, 
his action, his vision through all his life. 

II. Why it is also necessary to contrast the 
1986-87 Executive Session to the 1985-86 Ex- 
ecutive Session. 

In concretizing that for our age, as the Marxist-Hu- 
manist Archives have shown, it was necessary at all 
times to begin with the new in the decade and to see 
that that newness, its discontinuity with all that came 
before it, was not a break with a continuity with Marx’s 
Humanism. 

We did not consider what form of organization that 
would take when the first worker’s state was trans- 
formed into the state-capitalist society we know it to 
be; what loomed large on the horizon was the giant fig- 
ure of Trotsky who fought Stalin. The fact that the ex- 
plusion from the Communist Party signified only an op- 

(continued on page 11) 


3. This refers :to Dunayevskaya’s analysis of Russia as a state-capital- 
ist society in the 1940s. See The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
Vols. I-m and XII. 
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Israel plunges toward barbarism 


The Israeli border police’s horrendous gunning down 
of Palestinians at the A1 Aksa mosque in Jerusalem 
Oct. 8 — killing 21, wounding 150 — marks the latest de- 
generate stage of Israel’s barbaric rule as occupier of 
the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights and 
East Jerusalem. For over two decades Israel has be- 
trayed its own anti-imperialist origins bv its imperial 
rule over the Palestinian people. Today it has reached 
its most vile moment. Begin and Sharon’s despicable in- 
vasion of Lebanon in 1982, which lead to the massacre 
of Palestinians at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps, 
has now, under the rule of Shamir and his ultra-ortho- 
dox nationalist cohorts, become daily policy within East 
Jerusalem and the occupied territories. 

The slaughter of the 21 Palestinians was only the log- 
ical expression of the Israeli government’s response 
throughout the 37 months of the intifada, the Palestini- 
an uprising in the occupied territories. Tear-gas and ex- 
pulsion, dynamite and the billyclub, and now the bullet, 
has been the inhuman Israeli response. 

ISRAELI GOVERNMENT MOVES FURTHER 
AND FURTHER TO THE RIGHT 

It is not a question of whether or not the Israeli gov- 
ernment’s shooting of Palestinians at the mosque was 
planned. But what was planned was the Israeli state re- 
action to the uproar following it. 

First came their fabrications which sought to link the 
stone throwing which preceded the shootings to outside 
forces, including Saddam Hussein. No, the cause was 
right within Israel’s occupation, beginning with the 
home-grown ultra-religious zealots who have continually 
called for the destruction of the mosque and the build- 
ing of a Jewish temple on the site. The present Israeli 
government is based precisely on such fanatical thought. 
To this can be added the Israeli government’s constant 
drive to repopulate East Jerusalem, including proposals 
for settling Jewish refugees from Russia into areas pop- 
ulated with Palestinians. 

Next came Israel’s refusal to allow any United Na- 
tions fact-finding mission to enter Israel or the occupied 
territories to investigate the shooting. The Israeli gov- 
ernment appointed its own three-member commission 
which quickly proceeded to whitewash the shootings, 
blaming the Palestinians for provoking the entire re- 
sponse. Israel has taken further police-state measures, 
sealing off Jerusalem from any Palestinians not living 
there and barring any movement of Palestinians from 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip into Israel. 

We must now ask, what will happen to the Pales- 
tinian people within the occupied territories? For it 
is not alone that Israel has moved further and fur- 
ther to the right; it is that the Palestinian question 
today lies within a profoundly changed Middle East 
world, one wrought by the U.S. armed presence in 
the Persian Gulf following Saddam Hussein’s inva- 
sion^ Kuwait. 

Take those Arab countries which previously had at 
least paid lip service to the Palestinian question. The 
presence of 200,000-plus U.S. troops in the Persian Gulf 
has caused dramatic changes. The most recent meeting 
of the Arab League produced a sharp 11-10 split against 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) draft reso- 


lution which sought to condemn not only Israel, but 
U.S. policy toward the Palestinians. All the countries 
which voted against the resolution support LJ.S. war 
policy in the Persian Gulf. 

THE DANGER TO PALESTINIAN MASSES 

The danger to the Palestinian masses lies not only 
within Israel, but within the Arab world as well, includ- 
ing contradictions within the Palestinian movement. 
With Israel moving further and further to the right, will 
the ground of the Palestinian struggle be totally re- 
duced to the narrow nationalism of Israeli 
Will it even be reduced to right-wing Jewish 
vs. Islamic fundamentalism? 

The greatness of the intifada when it begin was that 
it was both indigenousness to the masses of the West 
Bank and the Gaza strip and held out hope 
ing a vision of the future different from 


vs. Arab? 
fanaticism 


for project- 
all existing 


state powers. But where is the vision of a freedom-filled 
future in the Middle East today? Will the search for 
such a vision be squeezed into the narrow vortex of na- 
tionalist and fundamentalist politics? 

That PLO leader Arafat has decided to throw in his 
lot with Saddam Hussein, the butcher of his own Kurd- 
ish and Iraqi population, shows how deep are the con- 
tradictions in the Palestinian movement. Arafat’s flirting 
with Hussein today is only the other side of the coin of 
his previous flirtation with the U.S. in trying to get Pal- 
estinian- Israeli talks going. 

As for the U.S., it is just as opposed to any move- 
ment of self-determination for the Palestinians as the 
Israeli government. Today the U.S. concern is with 
keeping its newly-formed Arab anti-Saddam Hussein 
coalition together by putting "back in the bottle as 
quickly as possible” any "diversions,” i.e., discussion 
of self-determination for the Palestinians. Where 
there are differences between Israel and the U.S., 
they lie over how to thwart a movement for self-de- 
termination, when Israel’s drive is for "Eretz Israel” 
(greater Israel), while the U.S.’s is to extend its im- 
perial presence in the Middle East. 

The question is how to begin anew in face of such re- 
trogressive counter-revolutionary events in deed and in 
thought. What is being lost is a liberating v sion of the 
future from which to begin anew. 

Within Israel the peace movement needs to concrete- 
ly oppose the fascist policies of the Shamir government 
by working out the vision of an Israel based j>n new hu- 
man beginnings, one which overturns Israel’? class rule 
from within as well as demanding withdrawal from the 
occupied lands. 

Within the Palestinian movement, any vision of the 
future tied to the likes of a Saddam Husseirt or the Is- 
lamic fundamentalists is a dead end. The Arab-Israeli 
question simply cannot be reduced to the “future” of a 
mosque or a temple in Jerusalem. 

Realizing human freedom for both Israelis and Pales- 
tinians depends upon working out a vision of the future 
rooted neither in religious fundamentalism nor in the 
capitalist class rule of Arab and Israeli rulers. It must 
instead be a vision which both transcends farrow na- 
tionalism and allows for the expression of national self- 
determination of Arab and Israeli alike. 
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“What we had done from our birth — listen- 
ing to the new voices from below, singling out 
new revolutionary forces, seeing that the 
movement from practice is itself a form of the- 
ory — does not free the Marxist intellectuals 
from their responsibility. Indeed, what Hegel 
called “The Self-Thinking Idea” cannot itself 
think, without people thinking it. It remains 
the intellectuals’ responsibility to work out a 
new relationship of theory and practice.” 

— from 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S. (1980) 
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A History of 
Worldwide 
Revolutionary 
Developments 
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“To have dared to venture onto the untrod- 
den paths of ‘Absolute Idea as New Begin- 
ning’ had taken a whole decade of digging 
into the Hegelian dialectic and of listening to 
the new voices of the turbulent 1960s and ear- 
ly 1970s. The record can also be traced in the 
battle of ideas with great Marxists, from Lu- 
kacs to Marcuse, from Adorno to Rosdolsky. 

The philosophic dimension became increas- 
ingly inseparable from analysis of current 
events.”— from The Myriad Global Crises of the 
1980s...(1986) 
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Protests coast to coast 
oppose Bush war drive 

New York 

Five thousand people rallied at Columbus Circle Oct. 
21 to protest Bush’s war drive in the Middle East. A 
group of protesters came marching from Harlem, and 
other groups rode public transit with banners displayed. 
Several youth we spoke with said this was the most ra- 
cially and ethnically diverse rally they had ever attend- 
ed. 

Speakers expressed outrage at the war drive abroad 
as urgent needs go unmet at home in housing, health- 
care, education, and jobs. Many speakers saw the Bush 
Administration carrying on a war against them at home 
as they demanded rights which challenged the kind of 
human relations this exploitative, racist, sexist society 
has. A woman said that the relationship of New York’s 
Black Movement would be crucial for the anti-war 
movement to really make a new beginning beyond the 
anti-Vietnam war movement. The crowd seemed to 
have many looking for information and ideas to put the 
Middle East crisis in a deeper context. 

One woman told us before the march began that “I’m 
really bothered by the way the nightly news shows im- 
ages of women in the military serving in Saudi Arabia. 
They’re trying to show us that these are the rights 
we’ve won. This is our history they are appropriating.” 

Bay Area 

Over 5,000 marched in San Francisco on Oct. 20 
against the U.S, mobilization in the Persian Gulf. 
Chants like “Hell, no, we won’t go! We won’t die for 
Texaco!” and “Bring the troops home!” expressed mass 
opposition to Bush’s unprecedented military build-up 
and drive for war. 

While the organizers of the march harkened back to 
the anti- Vietnam war era and limited their thinking and 
discussion to slogans from the ’60s, many of the new 
generation sense that the crisis is now much deeper. 
There were signs against Hussein as well as against 
Bush. Our leaflet, posing the new society as the oppo- 
site of war, generated a lot of discussions. 

As the marchers assembled at UN Plaza to hear 
speakers and then left for Delores Park two miles away, 
dozens of homeless people and unemployed Latino 
youth were left behind. 

A. Black student from Berkeley who marched in a 
“People of Color” contingent told us, “We tried to. bring 
a new element into the march. When we passed the 
projects, we made up some chants of our own?— ‘No 
drug wars at home. No oil wars abroad,’ and when the 
leaders chanted ‘U.S, out of the Persian Gulf,’ we added 
‘Out of East L.A and West Oakland!’ ” 

Los Angeles 

On Oct, 20 an animated and serious crowd of 700 to 
800 demonstrators gathered in Los Angeles at Leimert 
Park, located at a major intersection of a Black neigh- 
borhood, to protest Bush’s war drive in the Middle 
East. 

The crowd, mostly non-Black, represented colleges 
and high schools from all over southern California. 
Alongside youth were the powerful voices of mothers of 
U.S. soldiers in Saudi Arabia. One of them read a letter 
from her son calling himself and the other soldiers “hos- 
tages no one talks about.” 

Some of the most eloquent voices never made it to 
the podium. These included several women from the 
neighborhood who had come upon the demonstration 
unexpectedly. This is what one of them told News & 
Letters: 

“I’m against all the U.S. troops being over there in 
the Middle East. As Blacks we know very well the way 
the U.S, government goes over to another continent and 
takes the wealth from the people who live there. Hu- 
man lives will be lost over something material, oil. 

“I deal with the gang problem here in the community, 
and the government reminds me of just one more 
gang — only the gang members from the ghetto are pun- 
ished far worse than the government leaders ever are. 
We need to be putting our money and resources into 
dealing with all the problems we have right here at 
home, and not sending our youth to fight other youth 
overseas.” 


Detroit 

On Oct. 20, over 500 lively demonstrators filled the 
sidewalks of downtown Detroit to protest the war in the 
Middle East. Students, working youth, anti-war activists 
from the Vietnam era, parents of draft-aged youth, and 
other Detroit citizens marched a half-mile to a teach-in 
on the crisis in the Gulf. 

The most interesting discussions occurred outside the 
packed auditorium: 

A Black woman, spoke about how she could nc - see 
that any government existing today truly supports free- 
dom for its people, and that if we are to have a world 
without wars, we will have to create our own society, 
not follow any plans laid out by state powers. 

One white high school youth spoke of how women 
and Blacks have their own vision of a free world, but 
that often people try to impose one on them, just like 
his teachers try to force feed him their own views of 
“freedom.” 
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CONFRONTING TODAY’S DRIVE TO WAR 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


What was most striking to me in the 
last several issues of N&L is that they 
showed that the uniqueness of the 
Marxist- Humanist stance on today’s 
drive to war is certainly not alone the 
question of singling out Hussein’s na- 
ture, although the precise designation 
“counter-revolutionary anti-imperialist” 
is uniquely Marxist-Humanist. Nor is it 
even a question of the “vision of the fu- 
ture” expressed as a generality, because 
there are many others who focus on the 
main war is at home, that military 
spending is at the expense of the home- 
, less, etc., etc. What is uniquely Marxist- 
Humanist is rather the process insepar- 
able from the goal. As Raya Dunayev- 
skaya put it in the October issue of 
N&L, “The old radicals also say they 
are for a new society. Indeed, they 
would want it — IF you would give it to 
them on a silver platter on which all 
workers kneeled, asking ‘to be led.’ 
What they all forget is that a new soci- 
ety is THE human endeavor or it is 
nothing.” - 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

What will happen now? They’ve been 
trying to get people to volunteer, but 
now they’ve used them all up and no- 
body else is volunteering. They’re be- 
ginning to rotate them back after a 
month, but it looks like the next group 
will be there for three months. If I get 
called up I hope I come back in one 
piece. 

National Guardsman 
Chicago 

Although the anti-war march here in 
Detroit was about 500-600 and largely 
Left, I believe from talking to people in 
the city that there is widespread disillu- 
sionment and .opposition to the war, 
especially among the Black community. 

Activist 

Detroit 

* * * 

I don’t think Hussein ever intended 
to invade Saudi Arabia. If he had, he 
would never have waited for the U.S. to 
build up its forces there. The U.S. mili- 
tary was looking for a reason to keep 
from having their budget slashed now 
that the Cold War is over. 

Black worker 
Chicago 


will see the difference between Hussein 
and the majority of the Arab people liv- 
ing in the Middle East. 

Latina worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

On Friday, Oct. 19, over 100 protes- 
ters gathered to voice their anti-war 
sentiments at Loyola University. The 
group mainly consisted of Loyola stu- 
dents, but there were also students 
from nearby universities as well as non- 
student participants. The rally was or- 
ganized by the U.S. Out of the Gulf 
Committee at Loyola. 

There were six main speakers as well 
as a number of impromptu speakers. 
One speaker, a member of the Marxist- 
Humanist Forum at Loyola, spoke 
beautifully about the need for total op- 
position to Bush’s drive for single world 
domination. Many other speakers 
brought up the crisis at home, such as 
the growing number of homeless people, 
the S&L scandal, etc. 

What became increasingly apparent 
during the rally was the separation 
many of the students were making be- 
tween the war at home and the war 
abroad. Although speakers spoke of the 
war at home, they spoke of it as a pri- 
ority to war — not as something inher- 
ently related to war. People spoke of 
imperialism as a conspiracy, not as a 
natural outgrowth of capitalism. 

Student activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

Opposing Bush’s actions today isn’t 
alone a question of focusing on the war 
at home or being for revolution. Many 
of the youth I speak with don’t like the 
war footing but tailend Bush because 
they ask who else will stop Saddam 
Hussein. Philosophy is the only thing 
practical if we want to create a differ- 
ent future. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, Cal. 


ON WAR, 
PEACE, 
AND 

REVOLUTION 



The Editorial statement you ran 
against Bush’s troop deployment in the 
Persian Gulf is unique in showing the 
counter-revolutionary history of Sad- 
dam Hussein. Ba’athism holds out a 
mythical Arab unity which is secular, 
but which always had an affinity for 
fascism. The only lack in the Editorial 
was not enough specificity on who are 
the concrete forces of opposition within 
Iraq. 

Long-time activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

With the Baker policy, the U.S. will 
stay in the Persian Gulf for years to 
come. If the U.S. does go to war in the 
Middle East, the Arab masses will per- 
manently turn against them; and the 
longer the crisis lasts, the more the cri- 
sis with Israel will develop. The present 
nationalism we see in the area, howev- 
er, is a response to U.S. imperialism — it 
will die out if U.S. domination ends. 

Behzad 
New York 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya hailed the Irani- 
an Revolution Hi 1979, and in her first 
Political-Philosophic Letter on it she 
pointed to the unfoldment of contradic- 
tions from within it, as she singled out 
all the new forces challenging Khomeini 
before he came to power. She pointed 
to the way the Left was falling for Kho- 
meini’s anti-imperalism, just like a part 
of the Left in Latin America had earlier 
been fooled into supporting Peron’s 
anti-imperialism. Hussein’s use of con- 
ter-revolutionary anti-imperialism today 
has to be seen in this historic context. 

Cyrus Noveen 
Los Angeles 

. I * * * 

How do I feel about troops being sent 
to the Middle East? I just hope people 


Things feel very precipitous overall — 
at a new level. I love Raya’s phrase, 
“the pull of the future” — I have felt 
sometimes that the future is trying to 
speak with us here in the present, that 
we need all the clarity of minds like 
Raya’s “On War and Peace” to help us 
hear over the official jamming. 

Adrienne Rich 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

* * * 

The writing by Raya Dunayevskaya 
in the October issue of N&L drove 
home how the drive to war is built into 
the very structure of capitalism in the 
era of state-capitalism. That single 
world domination is what Hitler 
reached for, and almost succeeded. Af- 
ter defeating him, Russia and America 
each strove for single world domination. 
Today America drives for that single 
world domination, having seemingly de- 
feated Russia. The more it drives to- 
ward it, the more American capitalism 
brings us to the brink of war and total 
destruction. But the capitalists have no 
choice in the matter; they must drive 
for single world domination or perish. 

Sociologist 

Indiana 

♦ * * 

I thought the Editorial in the October 
issue of N&L spoke so much to the 
writing by Raya Dunayevskaya in the 
same issue (see “To the barbarism of 
war we pose the new society”), not so 
much on a one-to-one ' level or even on 
the level of applying Dunayevskaya’s 
conclusions to the present war situation, 
but in the way the Editorial brought 
the questions of a war “out there” to 
the relations at the point of production. 
That was precisely the focus in Duna- 
yevskaya’s emphasis on the domination 
of dead over living labor as the decisive 
factor in capitalist militarism. 

Maya 

Chicago 


Readers’ Views 


The October issue of N&L was excel- 
lent, especially the Editorial and Raya’s 
column. They show how a Marxist-Hu- 
manist looks at a situation and it’s very 
concrete. In my discussions with Iranian 
revolutionaries, they seem always over- 
whelmed with practical questions and 
lose sight of the meaning of what is 
going on. Raya’s column looks at a con- 
crete, practical situation and addresses 
those issues of war and peace, but al- 
ways with a vision. This is a division 
between Marxist- Humanism and the 
whole left, not just the Iranian Left. 

Ali Atesh 
Illinois 

* * * 

I have often heard radicals say that 
the opposite of war is revolution, but 
Dunayevskaya places within that the 
theoretic responsibilities as well, as seen 
from her writing in the October N&L. I 
want to think more about her state- 
ment “We do not shift to the shoulders 
of the workers what is our task, the 
theoretic clearing of the ground for the 
reconstruction of society on new begin- 
nings.” 

Anti-war activist 
Wisconsin 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

CONTINENTS 



I have read in your June 1990 issue 
an essay about my country, the Philip- 
pines. To me, it is not enough to say or 
suggest “a new beginning” for the Fili- 
pino revolutionary. We have experi- 
enced a lot of opportunities to renew 
ourselves and yet we keep going back to 
zero. I believe what we need most is an 
internal revolution, a re-evaluation of 
self, going back to the very basis of hu- 
man values. After this, there would be 
no stopping us and the result of this 
eventually would be a newly-directed 
Philippines. 

Subscriber 

Quezon City, Philippines 
* * * 

N&L helps us in keeping touch with 
the ongoing struggles in Latin America 
as well as the U.S. The commercial me- 
dia from the West, widely circulated 
here, gives a false picture of America as 
heaven on earth. Only through media 
like N&L can we come to know about 
the struggles of the majority of the peo- 
ple in your region. It is important for us 
to relate the conditions in different cul- 
tures who have different languages be- 
cause we are equal in trying to fight all 
kinds of oppression. 

Steady readers 
Bihar, India 

* * * 

Thank you for sending us News & 
Letters — your periodical is one that we 
find full of useful information for our 
struggle. We want to continue to re- 
ceive your publication in our mutual in- 
terest. 

Confederation of Indigenous Peoples 
of Eastern Bolivia 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia 

WOMEN IN CLASS SOCIETY 

I can’t agree with people like the 
lesbian separatist philosophy professor 
Marilyn Frye who urge women to be 
“economically independent” — it isn’t 
possible under capitalism. Women’s re- 
ality, even in this richest country of the 
world, is to be trapped into needing 
men’s help. What Frye doesn’t see is 
that the crucial question is what kind 
of work should human beings do — live 
in order to work, or work to make soci- 
ety better? Working out new human 
relations as an ongoing process is what 
will create something new. 

Miriam 

Detroit 

* * * 

East Europe is surely going back- 
wards as seen in the lopsided vote to 
outlaw all abortion in Poland. Women 
always said abortion was a matter up to 
them, with God and the priest having 


no place in it. People like Jacek Kuron ' 
and Adam Michnik, former Marxists, ; 
are now the essence of anti-Marxist, 
only allowing discussion about getting 
back to capitalism. 


Urszula Wislanka 
San Francisco 


AMERICA’S HIDDEN HISTORY 

When I was visiting peasants in the j 
villages of El Salvador last year, they v 
would ask me where I’m from. As soon 
as I told them I was from Chicago, they 
would ask me about the Haymarket 
Martyrs and the origins of May Day ip 
Chicago. I was amazed to find out that- 
Salvadoran peasants know more about 
the U.S. revolutionary labor history 
. than many youth; here. We don’t hear , 
anything about that history in our 
schools. { ; i i 

f Cristina 
s Chicago , 

tl.;; *. * * , r { -,. : j j 

I was glad so many people watched t 
(he PBS series on the Civil War, even 
though it gave relatively little attention 
to the role of the Black regiments 
which helped turn the war around. 
Though we are beginning to get some 
discussions of this since the film Glory, 
came out, all-too-few Americans know' 
of Marx’s insistence that “a single Neg- ' 
ro regiment will have an electrifying ef- 
fect on Southern nerves.” The Ameri- 
can roots of Marxism still remain large- 
ly unknown. 

Student of History 
New York 

CRISIS IN BRITAIN 

In the United Kingdom political situ- 
ation there are at long last shifts in 
: popular perceptions of how society 
should be. Reformism is gaining credi- 
bility as a political option for the sys- 
tem. The usual vehicle for channelising 
and dissipating reforming zeal is the 
Labour Party and the trade union boss- 
es. In order to crush and distance itself 
from its own internal left-wing critics, 
the Labour Party leadership has taken 
the LP to the right. This now puts the 
LP out of tune with popular perceptual 
changes that have taken place. 

The poll tax is a strong political issue 
that has aroused and activated political- 
ly disparate layers in British society. 

: The present decoupling of the LP from 
the new state of affairs has given oppor- 
tunities for socialists to operate. The 
Gulf crisis makes predictions of domes- 
tic politics difficult. One thing that has 
emerged is a reactionary economic and 
military bloc forming around the Euro- 
pean economic community. 

Bob D. 

England 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN PERU 

When world leaders converged in 
New York for the UN celebration of 
children in September-October, they 
were met by protests which gave the lie 
to their humanitarianism. Demon- 
strators exposed the mass murders of 
civilians and dissidents in El Salvador, 
Korea, and Peru. At a meeting on the 
situation in Peru, members of the Na- 
tional Human Rights Coordinating 
Committee described the proliferation 
of groups defending life and human 
rights in response to the growing tor- 
ture and execution practiced by the 
government and the Shining Path guer- 
illas. Peru had the largest number of 
disappeared in the world last year, 404. 

Some of the activists in the human 
rights groups have themselves been 
killed and threatened in the last year, 
but the principle victims are the poor 
and urban squatters, as well as left and 
labor leaders. In spite of the violence, 
there has been an increase in mass or- 
ganizations such as miners, teachers, 
and urban women’s groups, as well as 
peasant defense committees who must 
fight the government and guerrillas to 
survive. 

Ann Jaclard 
New York 
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THE “TWO SIDES OF AMERICA” 


I have been to West Africa, I have 
sited the Miami area (and right before 
e last outbreak of Wots there) 5 and I 
ive lived here in Chicago for many 
ars, and one thing I’ve seen all over 
that even the best leader never gets 
express all of what masses of people 
imand. The leaders are always one 
gp behind. How do you get around 
is separation of the Black leaders 
>m their supposed followers? 

Black activist 
Chicago 

* - s •- >: 

■ • .* ..I.' A- f ) .• 1 . 

We were able to take a visitor from 
rst Europe to see 'Detroit — from 12th 
Poletown and Chrysler Jefferson to 
glle Isle and GroSse Pointe. What 
ade a sharp impression were all the 
>andoned and demolished houses here, 
e told life, “Nobody in Europe knows 
e two skies of America,” andi that he 
iw can better tell ; others there about 
e “blessings” of the “free market.” 
st about the same time we met a pro- 
ssional woman who had just moved 
re from Texas and she had also been 
ffering “culture shock” to find such 
neral devastation, on the one hand, 
d people who still honored picket 
es, on the other. * 

i Librarian 

Detroit 

# -‘i / * 

Last week one of the nighttime clean- 
g men Where I work fell and seriously 
jured himself while he was in the 
mputer room, requiring nine stitches 
his head. He was in there for several 
iurs before anyone could get to him 
cause the room can only be entered 
th a code number, which almost no 
le knows. Blood was everywhere when 
» came to work the next morning, 
ipposedly security found some liquor 
ittles hidden in the room, so the very 
st thing the boss did was fire the in- 
red man! All they seem to care about 
protecting those damn computers, not 
e people who have to work around 
em. My parents spent their whole 
es working in factories and didn’t 
mt me to work in one because they’d 
en so many people get injured. Won- 
r what they would say about this new 


kind of factory. 


"White collar” worker 
Chicago 


We are now headed into our fourth 
threatened furlough in less than two 
months! The media are idiots. They 
keep talking about thousands of federal 
workers when 2.4 million will be sent 
home. Even our paltry 3% raise in Jan- 
uary has to be absorbed out of our al- 
ready reduced budgets. That means not 
filling vacant jobs, which is just double- 
talk for speed-up among those who are 
still working. I already took a huge pay 
cut to get out of a job where they 
worked me half to death. How much 
more can they take before I have to 
start paying them to “let” me come to 
work! 

~ ^ Fed-Up fed 

Illinois 

; >• - * * * 

The other day I was helping to escort 
women into a health clinic where they 
were being harassed by anti-abortion- 
ists. One of these “God-fearing Christi- 
ans” came at me swinging an axe, and 
calling me a “whore,” a “slut,” a “pig.” 
They supposedly are against “killing ba- 
bies” — but these right-wing anti-abor- 
tionists are the very ones who are most 
militant in supporting Bush’s drive for 
war. 

Chicana anti-war feminist 

Claremont, Cal. 

* * * 

I’d like to think that N&L speaks for 
all war victims past and present be- 
cause “unless you begin with a change 
in production relations, nothing else 
changes either.” Capitalism’s military 
madness will continue creating more 
and more war victims under the banner 
of a free market system. 

Jerry 

Chicago 


CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

Lou Turner’s report on Ethiopia (Au- 
gust-September N&L), could not be 
more disturbing. How can the people of 
this world allow imperialism to author 


such atrocity? I would hope the collu- 
sion of the superpowers would shift 
some of the billions spent to get Afri- 
cans to kill one another to help the 
people now facing famine — even with 
their slimy capitalist strings attached. It 
is no doubt too much to hope for. It’s 
against the grain of capitalism to put 
people as the priority. 

Prisoner 
Washington State 

* 

I have read your publication Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial and was 
pleasantly surprised. It tells the truth 


without the chauj 
tered so often in 


vinism I have encoun- 
the white Left. I have 
sent it on to others I know in the strug- 
gle. 

African-American revolutionary 
California 


HEGEL, MARX, 
AND WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 


The “Philosophic Dialogue” published! 
in the last issue by Patricia Altenbemdl 
Johnson was such a breath of fresh air. 
She was not afraid to relate Hegelian- 
Marxism to feminism. At a moment 
when a lot of feminist theorists try to 
dismiss Hegel and Marx’s relevance to 
women on the grounds of their being 
male, it was a truly brave statement on 
her part. 

Revolutionary feminist 
California 



In the October 
Dialogue, Patricia 


N&L in Philosophic 
Altenbemd Johnson 
points out that, unlike the non-metho- 
dological conclusions of other feminists 
who focus on the discussion of the fami- 
ly in Hegel, Raya’s breakthrough on 
Hegel’s Absolutes show a pathway out 
of the exploitative society. Raya shows 
the indispensability of Hegel because of 
his method, which allows for a “free re- 
lease,” and does not stop at a transition 
into other. 

Johnson begins an important dialogue 
about creating our world, and then be- 


coming free from it and within it. How 
can Raya’s method and her develop- 
ment of “Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning” lead us to a world where we 
are not subjected to the “old” male 
chauvinism, but where all of us, men 
and women, are truly free? 

Julia Jones 
De Kalb, II. 

* * * 

How do we get back to the quest for 
full freedom? Johnson finds a method 
in Hegel, and identifies Dunayevskaya’s 
essential rootedness in Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes. But wasn’t Dunayevskaya’s phil- 
osophy called “Marxist-Humanism” be- 
cause it was Marx’s re-creation of He- 
gel’s dialectic of liberation that 
Dunayevskaya’s own re-creation of 
Marx’s humanism was founded upon? 
Isn’t Dunayevskaya’s rootedness in 
Marx’s dialectic of liberation what al- 
lows her to say that her Women’s lib- 
eration and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion: Reaching for the Future is actu- 
ally about the dialectics of revolution 
and is what I call a window on her 
whole body of ideas? * 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 


TWO OF A KIND 

First we get Gorbachev trying to 
force a merger between two different 
economic plans, each awful, then finally 
putting his weight behind the “500-day” 
plan to supposedly rescue the disastrous 
economy. Now we see Bush doing the 
very same thing in trying to “merge” 
the “budget-reduction” plans of the 
Democrats and Republicans. Who says 
Bush and Gorbachev aren’t twins? 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 


I was re-reading my bound volume of 
News & Letters and I couldn’t help no- 
tice how Raya Dunayevskaya had la- 
beled Reagan and Gorbachev “Two of a 
Kind” back in 1985. At that time, an 
awful lot of people thought that was an 
extreme statement. Today, no one 
thinks so. 

Old radical 
New York 
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Essay Article 


inside view of debates on alienation in China 


by X, Chinese student 
I. Introduction 

Although I had met the term alienation several times 
in the titles of some academic journals, I had not paid 
more attention to it until the Chinese government start- 
ed a mass movement to criticize the discussion of alien- 
ation under socialism, a discussion which had developed 
in the academic field by 1983.* I still remember the first 
day when we were asked to criticize this academic dis- 
cussion of alienation under socialism. It was in a sched- 
uled political study time on Tuesday afternoon. (Every 
Tuesday and Friday afternoon was political study time 
in our work unit.) We were asked to study an article in 

* The discussion of alienation in academia can be traced 
back to 1978. The key person in the discussion was Wang Ruo- 
shui. The Chinese government suppressed the discussion in 
1983. Hu Qiaomu, an official ideologist, played an important 
role in the suppressing of the discussion. 


People's Daily (Rejunin Ribao), one of the official 
newspapers of the Chinese Communist Party. The arti- 
cle sharply criticized the discussion of alienation under 
socialism in China. 

But, I wondered, what is alienation? Most of my col- 
leagues had not heard of it, including the Secretary of 
the Branch Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
of our unit. Some of my colleagues asked me to explain 
it because they knew I used to read social science 
books. However, I did not know the exact meaning ei- 
ther at that time. This led me to read Marx directly in 
order to make clear the concept and to understand the 
movement of critique as well as to answer the col- 
leagues’ questions. 

After I got some ideas from Marx’s 1844 Economic 
and Philosophical Manuscripts and explained them to 
my colleagues, most of them said publicly or private- 
ly to me that alienation as described by Marx still 
existed in China. In addition, they said that it was 


Review: The dialectic and Marx ’ s Capital 


The Logic of Marx’s Capital: Replies to Hegelian Crit- 
icisms by Tony Smith, State University of New York 
Press, Albany, N.Y., 1990, 271 pp. 

Tony Smith’s new study of the relation of Marx’s 
Capital to Hegel’s Logic is a serious work that students 
of the dialectic will be interested in. It is because the 
philosophic foundations of Marxism raise vital issues for 
revolutionaries struggling to overcome the restricted vi- 
sion of post-Marx Marxism in both thought and organi- 
zation that Smith will find an audience. Yet Smith is so 
concerned with proving that a linear progression of cat- 
egories makes Capital intelligible as a whole that he 
loses sight of both Marx’s creativity of cognition and 
the self-activity of labor, the Subject, which gives Capi- 
tal its humanist foundation from beginning to end. 

COMPREHENSION OF THE DIALECTIC 

In Part I on “Philosophic Foundations,” Smith clearly 
lays out the purpose of the work as investigating “I. 
How did Marx employ dialectical logic in his theory? 2. 
What purpose does it serve? 3. Did he get it right?” But 
what is Smith’s comprehension of the dialectic, does he 
get it right? 

Of all the Hegelian 
categories, there is none 
that Smith objects to so 
much as the Absolute 
Idea and its "self-activi- 
ty.” According to Smith, 
the Notion seems to be 
self-acting but self-acting 
simply means that its 
content is "objectively 
and intrinsically deter- 
mined.” Smith calls self- 
activity an unfortunate 
"extravagance of language” which Hegel employed 
in order to appeal to his more religious readers. In 
his impatience to prove that Hegel’s absolute method 
is empirical and concerned with necessary, objective 
transitions rather than any metaphysical supersub- 
ject, Smith actually is opposing the concept of the 
self-developing Subject. Smith explains what he 
thinks the dialectic is and is not in the following 
quote: 

“I discuss a number of passages that establish that 
Hegel’s methodology involves a reconstruction of an ob- 
ject realm in thought rather than any process of 
thought ‘creating’ its object out of itself. Hegel did in- 
dulge in picture-thinking that suggests the latter. How- 
ever in the context of Hegel’s own philosophy such pic- 
ture-thinking is clearly assigned to a pre-philosopbical 
level, a fact that many of his critics (including Marx) 
have failed to realize.” (p.xi) 

Although it is clear that Smith thinks that Marx 
himself had some lapses in philosophic rigor, he at- 
tempts to defend Marx’s development of the dialectic in 
Capital in opposition to those who argue that Marx 
failed to meet rigorous Hegelian standards. Yet it seems 
that Smith’s concept of method is more appropriate to 
the formal, external “inquiring cognition” of analytic 
thought, which Hegel describes in the “Idea of Cogni- 
tion,” than the chapter on the Absolute Idea where He- 
gel writes that “the transcendence of the opposition be- 
tween Notion and Reality rests on this subjectivity 
alone.” 

At the end of the chapter on the “Idea of Cognition,” 
Hegel himself specifies how cognition in the Absolute 
Idea will differ from that of inquiring and practical cog- 
nition: “Accordingly in this result cognition is restored 
and united with the practical Idea; the actuality found 
as given is at the same time determined as the realized 
absolute end; but whereas in questing cognition this ac- 
tuality appeared merely as an objective world without 
the subjectivity of the Notion, here it appears as an ob- 
jective world whose inner ground and actual subsistence 
is the Notion. This is the absolute Idea.” (Miller, Sci- 
ence of Logic, p. 823) 

. Hegel then begins to develop a new subjective-objec- 
tive dialectic in the Absolute Idea whose method is self- 
movement, the absolute negativity of the self-thinking 
Idea. This method of self-development is far from being 
what Smith calls “picture-thought” or an immediate 
generation of the objective world of Nature out of 
thought. Yet, the single category which Hegel makes 
central to the Science of Logic is the one Smith re- 
jects — the creative self-thinking Idea. 


THE DIALECTIC OF THE NOTION IN 
MARX’S CAPITAL 

Part II of Smith's book is called “The Systematic Or- 
dering.” Despite Smith’s comprehension of Marx’s Cap- 
ital as “a systematic theory of economic categories con- 
structed according to dialectical logic,” it is necessary 
to raise several objections to his reading of Capital. 
Smith holds that Capital corresponds to Book Two erf 
Hegel’s Science of Logic, the Doctrine of Essence, 
rather than Book Three, or what Hegel refers to as 
“Subjective Logic or The Doctrine of the Notion.” 
Whether this is because Smith follows the post-Marx 
Marxist view that what Marx analyzed as the commodi- 
ty form of capital do mina tes over the human subject, or 
because Essence discloses the dialectic of contradiction 
which characterizes the class struggle at the point of 
production relations, the fact is that in the very first 
chapter of Capital, Marx has us confront not only Es- 
sence, but Notion, i.e., the concept of the future society 
of “freely associated labor.” 

Smith misses this dimension of labor because 
Marx did not merely "construct” economic categor- 
ies "according to a dialectical logic,” but recreated 
the dialectic anew in strict relation to what he called 
in the Gnmdrisse "the absolute movement of becom- 
ing” of a self-developing Subject. Smith ignores this 
expression erf Subject as Marx developed it in rela- 
tion to the Paris Commune. He substitutes Marx's 
expression "association of free individuals” (p. 206) 
for the labor dimension and favors Ernest Mandel’s 
concept of the Paris Commune as "socialist plural- 
ism” (p. 267). Smith ends his linear progression of 
categories with MandeFs model of "council democra- 
cy” where he envisions a pluralism of parties and 
the individual is "reconciled” within the political 
community through free speech and freedom of as- 
sembly- Where is labor as self-activity in Smith's vi- 
sion? 

Smith’s key concept of unity-in-difference manifests 
its organizational expression in “reconciling” the indi- 
vidual with the universal through political forms of 
freedom alone. The limits of such a concept of dialectic 
and organization are seen in the incredible way Smith 
drags the value form into a socialist society in his final 
section of the “Evaluation of the Final Stages of the 
Capital Form.” He says, “A new social form of prod- 
uction must be introduced, one which combines the af- 
firmative aspects of the value form while overcoming 
those features of it that must be criticized. This is the 
socialist form.” (p. 194) 

The quote above begins to illustrate why “socialist 
pluralism” does not address Marx’s Critique of the Go- 
tha Program where Marx expressed his concept of the 
new society as one which must overcome the division of 
mental and manual labor. Smith’s organizational con- 
cept flows from his key category of unity-in-difference. 
That is why we need to dig deeper with our critique to 
see the origin of Smith’s self-limiting concept of the 
new society in his concept of the dialectic in-and-for it- 
self. 

Marx critiqued Hegel for dehumanizing the Idea in 
1844 and yet stressed Hegel’s great contribution was 
the concept of negativity. Negativity is what Smith 
eliminates when he argues that the dialectic begins 
with unity. The fact is that Hegel’s chapter on the Ab- 
solute Idea tells us from its first paragraph not of unity 
but of the “identity” and “opposition” between the the- 
oretical and practical Idea. As Hegel observed in The 
Science of Logic in Remark 2 on Becoming: “Unity 
even more than identity, expresses a subjective reflec- 
tion; it is taken especially as the relation which arises 
from comparison, from external reflection. ...Unity, 
therefore, expresses wholly abstract sameness and 
sounds all the more blatantly paradoxical the more the 
terms of which it is asserted show themselves to be 
sheer opposites.” (Miller trans., p. 91) 

In Hegel’s treatment of absolute method in the Sci- 
ence of Logic a single dialectic of absolute negativity 
emerges from thought and actuality which “completes 
its self-liberation in the science of spirit” (Miller, p. 
844). This vision that aims at absolute liberation, in 
which Raya Dunayevskaya recognized Marx’s concept 
of revolution-in-permanence as a new relation of theo- 
ry/practice, is missing from Smith’s concern with 
“transitions” in the dialectic of categories in Capital. 

—Ted Rosmer 



getting worse in some respects. Furthermore, some 
of themi questioned the government’s aim in its cri- 
tique of! the discussion of alienation under socialism. 
The result of the whole process was a total reversal 
of the government’s intention. Before the govern- 
ment critique of the discussion, the word alienation 
was only in the language of intellectuals, and the dis- 
cussion! was only within academia. The public did 
not pay any attention to the discussion. Yet after the 1 
critique l movement, the concept of alienation became 
popular; and the discussion was broadened. The re-: 
suits reversed the dictatorship’s intentions and gave 
people a powerful tool with which to examine and 
criticize the society. We can easily see some of the 
ramifications of this "negative” influence of the cri-: 
tique of alienation under socialism in the students’) 
democracy movement, especially the 1989 movement.! 

The interesting results of the critique of the discus-1 
sion of alienation under socialism also bothered me, be- 
cause they conflicted with the doctrines I had espoused 
that socialism is the solution to the problem of aliena-> 
tion. As I understood the issue in 1983, using the con- 
cept of alienation from a negative aspect to analyze so- 
ciety is the starting point of Marx’s criticism of capital-* 
ist society. Through a lifelong and painstaking study of 
the economic, political and ideological foundations of al- 
ienation, Marx reached the conclusion that through a, 
socialist revolution which would set up new productive; 
relationships, alienation of labor would be overcome, re- 
sulting in a communist society, a real humanist society. f 
However, the discussion of alienation under socialism 
in academia and the fear of its own people discussing it, 
by the Chinese government indicated that some of the 
facts of alienation are still in existence in China, a coun-j 
try ruled by the Chinese Communist Party in the name 
of “constructing new socialist society” for more than 3Q 
years. That raised many questions. What is the real 
meaning of alienation? Why did the intellectuals discuss 
alienation under socialism in China? , 

In the 1844 Manuscripts, Marx develops the scientif- 
ic concept of alienation. To Marx, the alienation of la-, 
bor is expressed in four aspects: (1) the alienation of the 
laborer from the product; (2) the alienation of the la- 
borer from the labor process, the labor activity; (3) the 
alienation of the laborer from the species, and (4) the 
alienation of the laborer from nature, 
n. Wfcy the Chinese Intellectuals Discussed 
Alienation under Socialism 
After making clear the meaning of alienation, it is* 
easier to understand why some Chinese intellectuals dis- 
cuss alienation under socialism. 

The development of science including social science 3 
has its krner logic. The discussion of alienation under 3 
socialism in China in the early 1980s is not an inciden- 
tal even*. There were many factors which influenced 
the discussion. The plain facts of the existence of alien- 
ation iO actual life in China, which I will explore later,* 
is the most fundamental factor. The influence of the ac- 
tual development of Marxism, especially Western Marx- 
ism, is another important factor. 

Let us first look at the influence of the development 
of Marxism. One important development of Marxism 
concer ning the so-called established “socialist country” 
is Marxist humanism which was developed by writer^ 
such as Raya Dunayevskaya. Her theory of Marxist hu- 
manism is developed in part from her study of the con- 
cept of! alienation. Beginning in the 1940s she wrote on 
Marx’s concept of alienation from his 1844 Manuscripts 
as part of her studies of state capitalism. The concept 
of state capitalism reveals the phenomenon of alienation 
under socialism to some extent. Based on Marx’s theory 
and method in Capital, Vol. 1, Dunayevskaya concluded 
in Va"'™ and Freedom that in Stalin’s Russia thej 
“substituted for fetishism of commodities the fetishism 
of the [State] Plan.” (p. 239) 

Furthermore, she considered humanism as a central 
category from which to grasp the whole of Marxism. 1 
am not sure whether or not the Chinese writers on hu- 
manism and alienation in the 1980s had read Dunayev 
skaya, but it is clear that the development of thought o: 
the Chinese intellectuals takes a similar path to that oj 
(continued on page 10) 
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Black/Red View 


Civil War’s true meaning 


by John Alan 

Fourteen milli on Americans watched PBS’s (public 
Levision) mini-series The Civil War. We can be sure 
at Ken Bums, the young filmmaker who conceived 
id created this documentary and was able to get a 
ree million dollar grant from the General Motors Cor- 
iration to complete it, was well aware of the fact that 
e Civil War is the most unforgettable war in Ameri- 
’s historical consciousness, and keeps finding new ex- 
essions! in current history. As the war of America’s 
cond revolution, it has remained a vital source of pas- 
mate, partisan debate among historians, as well as in 
e popular thought of the country. However, its real 
itality” in American history comes from its unfin- 
ied nature, its failure to go beyond the historic 
nits that American racism places upon Black 
nerican freedom. 

Bums, in his retelling does not make the issue of 
ack emancipation the root cause of the Civil War. By 
t doing this, whether he is aware of it or not, he 
ices his documentary among those who would escape 
e revolutionary nature of that war by romanticizing 
e personalities of its leaders, no matter where they 
>od regarding the burning issue of slavery. 

ENTRALITY OF SLAVERY 


Marx wrote that there could be no reconciliation be- 
een liberty and slavery, and he criticized Lincoln for 
fee thinking that such a synthesis was possible. Bums, 
the other hand, during an interview characterized his 
War documentary as a “Homeric epic” of the 
lerican family.” Such a vision of the Civil War 
:es it appear as a tragic breaking of the unity in a 
iumably white family and a desire for reconciliation. 
Within the context of his “philosophy,” it is not acci- 
fttal that Bums selected Shelby Foote as the main 
feig coinmentator to carry the drama of The Civil 
ar. Foote expresses the opinion that the issue of Slav- 
ik was not at the root of the Civil War, and that the 
uth was only concerned with defending its institu- 
ns and way of life. The average Confederate soldier 
jight to defend home and family. In Foote’s words the 
if was brought on “because we failed to do the thing 
really have a genius for, which is compromise.” 
Foote’s type of unreconstructed ideology dominates 
\ form and content of Bums’ Civil War. It dominates 
spite of the fact that Bums gives the most detailed 
lure of the magnitude of the human carnage. 

E ut the point of pathos in The Civil War is not at 
loh, Antietam or Gettysburg, where the human 
iughter was greater than all the wars that this 
untry has ever been engaged in, but at Appomat- 
c, when Grant met a defeated Lee and offered len- 
rt terms of surrender. It was like two old comrades 
conciling differences amiably. 

3urns has been praised for recognizing that Blacks 
jyed a considerable role in the Civil War. He let us 
Frederick Douglass and did select Barbara J. 
fids, a Black professor of history at Columbia Univer- 
as an on-screen living commentator. She spoke in a 
lerent voice than Foote. In my opinion, she made two 
kortant contributions. First, she pointed out that only 
[jr the Union General Edwin McClellan won the bat- 
of Antietam did Lincoln gain enough political cour- 
. to announce to his cabinet that he planned to issue 
emancipation proclamation, thus changing the char- 
er of the war by "giving it a cause.” 
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Second, Fields said that the Civil War is a continuing 
element in current Black history. Unfortunately, Fields 
is put into the position of offering only footnotes to 
Foote’s conservative dr tuna of The Civil War. 

THE VOICE OF BLACK REVOLT 

Throughout Bums’ retelling of the Civil War, we 
don’t hear an authentic voice of Black revolt, the self- 
bringing forth of liberty. Nor does Bums deal with the 
constant internal fear of the Confederacy, Black revolt, 
and how this haunting fear dictated the limits to how 
the South could plan its war. Recent historic research is 
beginning to uncover this hidden history. 

Bums could have dealt with this Southern fear when 
he depicted Gen. William T. Sherman’s burning of At- 



The Fifth Massachusetts Colored Regiment 
charges Fort Wagner, South Carolina. 


lanta and his march to the sea, destroying the planta- 
tions, the major economic unit of the slave system. 

It was at this moment in the history of the Civil War, 
in Savannah during the winter of 1864-65, that Blacks 
told Lincoln’s Secretary of War, Stanton, and Gen. 
Sherman that they wanted the land of the slaveholders 
to work for themselves. This led to Sherman’s famous 
Order 15, which expropriated 400,000 acres of slave- 
holders’ land for Black use. But Black ex-slaves went 
beyond the limits of Order 15 and began to univer- 
sally take over their ex-masters’ land and set up free 
Black communities. 

The Civil War is not past history; in reality, for Black 
Americans, it’s ongoing history. The idea of freedom 
that the Civil War gave birth to has yet to be realized. 

I.B. Tabata 

South African Revolutionary 

Isaac Bangani Tabata, South African exile, who died 
in Harare, Zimbabwe, Oct. 13, was bom in Lesseyton, 
Queenstown, Cape Province. To his political friends he 
was known as “I.B.” or “Tabie,” to his African proteges 
as “Mdengentonga,” meaning a man of short stature but 
tall in deeds. 

Coming to Cape Town to seek work just before the 
Hertzog Bills, which proposed to remove Cape African 
voters from the Common Voter’s Roll, he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the political activities of Cape 
Town. A young college intellectual became a worker, 
and saw first-hand the brutal exploitation of the African 
workers on the shop floor. 

He met other young intellectuals from the Coloured, 
Indian and White communities, all locked in the great 
debate on “Socialism in South Africa.” Tabie and his 
group chose the way of Trotsky, seeing revolution in 
South Africa as the only way out. The ideas they de- 
bated anticipated the ideas of the Liberation Movement. 
The ideas in his booklet, “The Boycott as a Weapon of 
Struggle,” are prevailing ideas in today’s movement. 

In 1941, when the South African government set 
up the Coloured Affairs Department (CAD), they 
launched the ANTI-CAD which showed the Coloured 
their lot was bound up with the lot of the African 
oppressed. Those seeds came to full bloom during 
the 1976 Students’ Rebellion. 

Touring the country twice each year, Tabie was in- 
strumental in bringing into the All African Convention 
the Cape African Teachers’ Association (CAT A), which 
exposed the evils of Bantu education and made the boy- 
cott of Verwoerd’s School Boards stick for 15 years. The 
CATA’s strongest branches were in the rural areas, the 
base of African education in South Africa. They worked 
hand-in-hand with peasant organizations like Khongo in 
East Griqualand and Pondoland; Makhuluspan in the 
Transkei; the Cape Farmers’ Association, African Voters 
Association, and the Women’s Zenzela. 

Most of those who became politically aware in the 
mid- 1940s learned their political ABCs from Tabie. 
The late Robert Sobukwe, founder of the Pan African 
Congress, acclaimed Tabie as his mentor. He devoted 
his whole life to the cause of his people. 

Forced to flee South Africa in 1963 he stayed in Lu- 
saka, Zambia, for a few years, moving to Harare, Zim- 
babwe, in the 1980s. He leaves behind his devoted life 
partner, comrade, colleague and friend, Janub Gool, a 
sister, Nozizwe Tsotsi and two brothers, Pule and Max. 
In bidding this gallant warrior “farewell,” we call to 
mind the sages of our people who say: “The grave of a 
warrior is by the roadside.” Translated: “Ingcwaba len- 
doda lise caleni kew ndlela” (Xhosa). “leBetla la monna 
lcthokoa tsela” (Sotho). — Phyllis P. Jordan 


Haiti 

What type of education? 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — Today the organization 
of knowledge in the hybrid Haitian system (part capital- 
ism, part feudalism, part slavery) articulates itself 
around a conception of education which is both elitist 
and marginalizing. It divides society into two concurrent 
social categories. 

One of them dispenses varied and extended forms of 
knowledge in order to offer a complete education. This 
assures its socio-cultural superiority, gives it access to 
leading positions and justifies its economic ambitions. 

The other one, for the majority, is composed of those 
who either do not have access to education or who are 
prematurely excluded. It includes the great mass of the 
peasantry and the impoverished urban masses. 

Such a system of education perpetuates the double 
antagonism of rich/poor and urban/rural, devalues man- 
ual labor in favor of intellectual labor, and values for- 
eign knowledge over local technical knowledge. Such a 
system of education should be abolished. While waiting 
for the establishment of “self-education,” which would 
replace the traditional school and which would be or- 
ganized by the popular organizations, it is advisable to 
propagate a cultural revolution which would engender 
human emancipation, and which would make possible 
the appropriation of the universality of intellectual 
knowledge and technique by all of the women and men 
of the country. 

Additionally, the essential task of the “cultural revo- 
lution” would consist in giving a new content to the ob- 
jective conditions for the flowering of the “Haitian indi- 
vidual” [l’etre Haitien], henceforth as the subject of his 
or her history. It goes without saying that such a pano- 
ramic vision of the future of Haitian education implies, 
in the first place, the total reshaping at all levels of the 
relations between those who provide universal knowl- 
edge. — Hugue Andre Chrysostome 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

already exists in which white males are, and have his- 
torically been, the overwhelming beneficiaries, while 
Blacks, Latinos and women have been its marginalized 
victims. 

In a series of six retrogressive decisions last year, the 
Supreme Court systematically undermined a whole gen- 
eration of civil rights legislation guaranteeing affirma- 
tive action and protection against job discrimination. 
Bush’s veto effectively upheld the Reagan Court’s dis- 
mantling of civil rights job protection, making him the 
Court’s “tenth justice.” 

Undoubtedly, the chickens are coming home to roost 
behind the fact that the Souter nomination to the Su- 
preme Court elicited no significant Black opposition 
from the civil rights establishment. (See John Alan’s 
“Black-Red” column, “Women stand alone against Sout- 
er,” in the October, 1990 issue of News & Letters.) 

In the face of such retrogressionism, today’s civil 
rights establishment merely distinguishes itself by its 
historic inability to theoretically develop the revolution- 
ary Black dimension which came into being at the birth 
of the Civil Rights Movement in the 1960s. 

Rather, over the decade, today’s Black political lead- 
ership has come, as Hegel says, from nothing through 
nothing to nothing. 

AMERICA’S RACIST FOUNDATION 

Moreover, Bush’s veto is an expression of the objec- 
tive needs of America’s crisis-ridden economy, which, in- 
creasingly, Blacks, Latinos and women in the workforce 
are not being allowed to rise above. That is why, in as- 
suming the mantle of the “tenth justice” of the Su- 
preme Court, Bush argued that the bill made it “too 
easy for plaintiffs to prove discrimination.” Such proof 
would not only result in victims being awarded back 
pay, but in juries awarding victims unlimited amounts 
in compensation for discrimination. 

Inasmuch as the bill represented an inherent recogni- 
tion of the historical and material roots of American 
racism and sexism, we can see the limitations of all 
bourgeois laws and legislation. For it is no secret of 
American civilization that the bourgeois democratic 
state sheds its “democratic” character when confronted 
with its contradictory racist foundation. 

That is why it is not surprising that such retrench- 
ment on civil rights comes at the time of the present 
imperialist crisis in the Middle East, and Bush’s uncon- 
scionable support of white South African apartheid. 
American imperialism abroad has always returned home 
to roost on its own native racist ground. 

Those who believe South African President de Klerk 
to have actually “reformed” that racist, totalitarian sys- 
tem and who failed to protest the red-carpet treatment 
Bush extended to him, even while Black South Africa 
was being drenched in blood, and those who rallied 
around Bush’s imperialist foray into Panama and the 
Persian Gulf — are the same ones who fell silent in re- 
sponse to Bush’s nomination of the conservative anti- 
woman judge from New Hampshire, David Souter. Only 
now, when it has become clear that Bush has no inten- 
tion of halting his reactionary drive at home and 
abroad, is the liberal outcry heard. 

In the final analysis, the limitations of all bourgeois 
laws and legislation make us see that it is only by mak- 
ing the revolutionary Black dimension ongoing, in theo- 
ry and in practice, that such limitations to full freedom 
are finally overcome. 
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Bush-Congress can’t repair crumbling economy 


(continued from page 1) 

deficit relief. All this massive piling up of debt has 
done is try to put off the day of reckoning for capi- 
talism. The overriding fact of the present-day capi- 
talist economy is the ever greater decline in the rate 
of profit and the ever greater increase in poverty, 
unemployment and stagnation. 

The national unemployment rate of 5.7% means over 
7 million out of work — of those who are counted. Mil- 
. lions of homeless and others who have given up trying 
to find a job, or who are forced to work only part-time 
are not counted. For Hispanic workers the figure is 
8.7%, for Blacks 12.1%, for teenagers 15.5%. For Black 
teenagers the figures are far higher — 30.6% for men and 
26.9% for women. But in inner cities across the nation, 
the unemployed rate for Black youth is as high as 80 to 
90%! 

The economic state of the inner cities is spelled out 
in human terms from the burgeoning prison population 
to the ever-growing numbers of Black students who can 
no longer afford to stay in college. But it is spelled out 
as well in the new struggles that are taking place — from 
the sit-ins at Black campuses to fight impossible tuition 
increases, to the way in which the Delta Pride workers 
from Mississippi have caught the imagination of the 
Black workers in Chicago to whom they have appealed 
for help in their fight against what they call “slavery 
time” working conditions. (See article on Delta Pride, 
P-3.) 

CAPITALISM’S UNSOLVABLE CONTRADICTION 

Marx’s analysis of the logical and inescapable move- 
ment of capital proved it to have but one function — to 
reproduce itself regardless of the consequences to any 
society of human beings. One form of this development 
through monopolies — whereby one corporation absorbs 
others to control pricing — has been reflected in the kind 
of leveraged buyouts we have recently seen. But it is 
the decline in the rate of profit resulting from the in- 
creased investment in high-tech plants and equipment 
that employ fewer and fewer workers — the only source 
of surplus value — that has proved the contradiction that 
cannot be solved under capitalism. 

A total of 520,000 manufacturing jobs have disap- 
peared since 1989, with 115,000 lost in the past two 
months alone. Business payrolls fell by 101,000 last 
month, and 20,000 construction jobs were wiped out, 
raising the last four month construction job loss above 
the 100,000 mark. 

In large measure, these deepening and multiplying 
economic and social crises are the consequences of 
eight years of Reaganomics. The S&L disaster is not 
the result of greed and mismanagement as much as 
it is of the deregulation policies of the Reagan admi- 
nistration. If the S&L controls in place in 1980 had 
been maintained, the S&L crisis may not have oc- 
curred. The same holds true of the airlines, transpor- 
tation, the securities (junk bond) market, banking, 
manufacturing, mining and services. 

It is Reaganomics — not only continued but now deep- 
ened by George Bush — that succeeded in unleashing the 


A worker’s life in an era of endless recession 


Chicago, III. — The frustration and anger that 
I and many other workers felt in the 1980s is grow- 
ing as we enter the 1990s under Bush and his con- 
tinuation of Reaganomics. More and more workers 
are having their already strained lives overturned 
by plant closings, war, low wages and no wages, too 
much overtime or not enough regular time and all 
the other miserable conditions of a capitalist sys- 
tem. 

A situation that I am now experiencing myself is 
that I was unable to take any more abuse in my 
life working at a factory where overtime was man- 
datory and always forced upon us. I quit the job 
and moved to a physically easier but lower paying 
one. However I did not realize that my family had 
grown accustomed to the overtime pay. When that 
money was not coming any longer our monthly 
bills and the raising of our rent made the total out- 
go of our money higher than the incoming money. 
How could this happen? Both my wife and I are 
working. What are we to do? Consolidate our bills 
and pay a high interest rate loan for years? See a 


Another “logical” choice is for me to get another 
job in addition to the one I have. But that is what 
I was trying to get away from m the first place. 
Between my wife and me someone has to be home 
with the kids or they just might end up on the 
streets getting high or killing each other over drugs 
on a street comer. 

Yes this is life in the good old U.S.A., the land 
of opportunity. Now the bourgeois media is tell- 
ing us — among the pumping-us-up-for-war sto- 
ries — that the gap between the rich and the poor 
is widening and that the IDS. is heading into a 
recession. Well, the gap story is no news to the 
working poor in this country and certainly no 


ravenous capitalist behemoth over the whole past dec- 
ade — sweeping through every market, laying it waste 
and in the process raping natural resources and pollut- 
ing the entire environment. 

THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 

Inseparable from that drive has been the drive to de- 
stroy the labor movement. Its latest manifestation is 
the strike that has just erupted at the New York Daily 
News, the country’s second-largest metropolitan daily 
paper, where the unionized workers had been working 
without contracts since March. Following an argument 
over whether a union member with a medical disability 
could sit down as he worked, members of the truck 
drivers’ union left their jobs and were immediately 
locked out as part of a clearly “premeditated strategy” 
to provoke a full-scale walkout by all of the paper’s un- 
ions. “They’ve declared an all-out war on the unions,” 
summed up the paper’s political reporter, when the 
strike widened to include editorial workers. “They don’t 


Debates on alienation in China today 


(continued from page 8) 

Dunayevskaya. 

Many Chinese intellectuals found that the biggest po- 
litical problem in China is single-party dictatorship. As 
Wang Ruoshui said: “The Cultural Revolution was not 
a question of a small number of people, it was a prob- 
lem of the party. It was a mistake committed by the 
party.” Other scholars were not brave enough to criti- 
cize the party openly and directly like Wang, but they 
eagerly did something to change the situation. They 
tried to use Marx’s concept of alienation in a rounda- 
bout way to criticize the system. 

Using the concept of alienation developed by Marx 
to analyze so-called socialist China, these writers 
found that except for the private ownership of the 
means of production, all the phenomena of alienation 
still exist in China. The work process is still a physi- 
cally exhausting and mentally debasing process. 
More than 80% of the people are still living in the 
countryside. Many peasants still work with tradition- 
al hand tools in the fields. If you went to the factory, 
you would be astonished by the dust, noise and poor 
light. People still work for bread but not for pleasure 
and fulfillment. 

As to the second aspect of Marx’s concept of aliena- 
tion, the relation between workers and their product, 
the fruits of production are not distributed according to 
the quality and the quantity of the labor. If you were a 
relative of a high-ranking officer, you would get a better 
job and get satisfactory payment. Therefore, privilege 
counts a lot in the distribution of products. 

As to the remaining aspect, alienated relations among 
people, the endless foolish ideological struggles initiated 
by the Chinese government in order to maintain its 
power made people suspect each other. The rigid hier- 
archical power structure and the unit ownership of per- 
sonnel makes people crudely compete with each other 
to climb up. The bureaucratic administration soon de- 
veloped from the people’s servant into an alienated 
form: the people’s masters. In a word, political aliena- 
tion makes the relationship among people far from 
friendship. 

In conclusion, it is easy to understand why the Chi- 
nese intellectuals discussed alienation under socialism: 
because they are living in so-called socialist China and 
it is clear that only when people identify alienation is it 


possible to overcome it more quickly and efficiently. 
However, it is still very puzzling that the Chinese gov- 
ernment so sharply opposed and so ruthlessly sup- 
pressed the discussion by force. 

HI. Why the Chinese Government Suppressed 
the Discussion of Alienation Under Socialism 

As previously mentioned, alienation still exists in Chi- 
na. But why did the government not allow people to 
discuss it? “Great” leader Deng Xiaoping’s remarks in 
1984 will help us to understand: 

“At present certain comrades have gone beyond the 
scope of capitalism.. .asserting that there is alienation in 
socialism, that socialism in the course of its develop- 
ment has continually given birth to alien force...Such 
assertions will not only fail to help the people correctly 
to understand and carry out the reform necessary in so- 
cialist society for technology and social advancement, 
but will actually lead the people to criticize, doubt and 
negate socialism. They will cause the people to lose 
faith in socialism and communism and to believe that 
socialism is just as hopeless as capitalism; that being 
the case (they will ask): What is the meaning of build- 
ing socialism?” 

According to this twisted logic, whether there is alien- 
ation under socialism or not, people should not discuss 
it, because the discussion will damage the power of the 
ruling class, a group who took power by chance and 
privilege. But the inner logic of the development of soci- 
ety does not follow the intention of any people or class. 
The critique of the discussion of alienation under social- 
ism itself became “alienated” from the expectation of 
the dictators. The critique by the party did not conceal 
the alienation in China. On the contrary the critique 
broadened the appeal of the theory of alienation and 
made more people use it to look at society to see the 
alienation more clearly and systematically. 

The critique of the discussion of alienation under so- 
cialism indicates that the Chinese government is afraid 
of Marxism although it is claimed that it will persist in 
Marxism. In reality the Chinese government had repudi- 
ated Marxism. The facts also show that Marxism is still 
a very powerful force to the people in the so-called so- 
cialist country to fight for the overcoming of alienation. 
In the end, Marxism will help people to overthrow the 
dictatorial government to pave the path of the overcom- 
ing of alienation. 


news to the poor and Third World countries 
whebe this has always been a fact of life. The 
only; reason that the bourgeoisie is concerned 
about a recession is that it will affect them more 
than it will affect us workers and poor; we are 
alresfdy at the bottom of the economic heap and 
never got out of the 1981-82 recession. 

Y& these are the harsh realities of existing un- 
der (he Reagan-Bush era. My own experience of 
overwork and then underpay and the financial 
problem this can lead to, is making it very hard to 
think about other things. There are feelings of 
shaiije, not because I mismanaged our funds, al- 
t hough I have been told that it is my fault Under 
capitalism it is always your fault— not the system’s. 
The Isharne comes because I let myself get caught 
up ih the capitalist trap of “buy now, pay later.” 
Thi4 ; causes fighting between loved ones simply be- 
cause who else can you vent your frustrations on? 
And:! there is the feeling, when you look into the 
facet; of your children, that somehow you may have 
mesSed up their lives too. 

Bilt that’s how capitalism works. When things 
are-pk the rulers take the credit* and when it is 
not PR the people take the blame. Tfrfe #k the way J 
of liei .for the working families of this world. Whett ' ' 
youjjajre born into a poor workings! as$ family you > 
grow pp with the choices of wop$ijg*Hfv * •; 

offidjuW fust food restaurant, orjjpjrasg up in jhe 
military and going off to war. If you survive the , 
streets and war you are on your way to a life of 
wording and never having quite enough money, or 
not iwbrking and having no money and finally dying 
in tpe same situation you were born in— -a poor . 
working class man or woman. Life in the 1990s or _ 
life in: the dark ages. 


-Martin Almora 


want negotiation. They want total capitulation.” 
scabs are being flown in from other company pap* 
the strike promises to become a true battleground! 
tensified by the experience of battling union-busting t 
tics of the same company in the Chicago Tribe 
strike. 

Although the battles against the endless concessit 
that have been demanded in every industry across ) 
land have proved more and more difficult to win, tfr 
struggles continue: 

• Thus, the recent contracts negotiated between 
United Auto Workers and General Motors and F? 
have been approved by a wide majority of the worfa 
not because they really believe that they have job se 
rity for three years (the commitment is to retrair 
lakboff, which is far from a job guarantee), as much 
because it is a better contract than the concessions g 
en in the past. Even so, the concessions in this conto 
granting management the right to “flexibility” in job 
signments and elimination of job classifications will, 
evitably result in even more dehumanized speed-up: 
the production line, as well as lay-offs and plant cl 
ings. The added company expenses for lay-offs i 
plant closings will be more than made up from 
backs and sweat of the workers trying to meet e 
higfrer production demands. 

• At the same time, the working class in the Soi 
and especially Black workers, are increasingly join 
the ranks of unionized labor. Especially significant 
the seven-month drive to unionize supermarket work 
in the Tidewater region of eastern Virginia by the Ui 
ed Food and Commercial Workers Union, the natic 
second largest after the Teamsters, with 1.3 mill 
members. The aim is to organize the 7,000 employees 
the area’s 52 Farm Fresh supermarkets and 43 stores 
the smaller chains of Bonnie-Be-Lo and Marketpl 
Foods. This appears to be a serious and long range 
fort, with the union renting motel space until 1992 
accommodate the more than 50 organizers involved 
the drive. 

There is no question that it was the determinatior 
the Pittston coal miners to resist a concession contl 
that resulted in creative new tactics, including nd 
passive resistance, rallies that attracted work 
throughout the U.S., picketing of corporate headqi 
tens by miners’ wives, and a sit-in at the major proci 
ing plant in Virginia that brought them the degree 
victory they won after a two-year strike. 

The utter sickness of the U.S, economy, which ] 
compelled it to demand ever-greater concessions i 
plunge living standards to their lowest level si 
1960, has made the struggles ever harder. Thai 
precisely what the demands we never lose sight 
creativity and reason of the workers themselves. 

As against today’s retrogressive conditions, rank-a 
file workers have their own thoughts and visions 
what a new society should be. This vision has noth 
in common with their union bureaucrats who are boi 
by: repressive contracts designed to keep work 
chained to exploitative production relations, dictated 
corporate managements that serve the needs of cap 
and are totally opposed to the human needs of worl 
and their families. Rank-and-file workers and especi; 
the Black masses, are driven by their own notion 
freedom, one that finds its fullest expression in a phi 
opjhy of revolution. It is that notion in which the fut 
lies, a future that is not only totally opposed to w 
exjsts, but also knows what it is for. 
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Thousands at environmental conference 


Champaign, III. — On October 5-7, over 7,000 
youth from every region of the country and abroad 
gathered for the Catalyst National Student Environ- 
mental Conference at the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana. Hundreds of organizations were 
represented, from local and national environmental 
groups, to feminist, anti-racism and anti-war groups, to 
multi-issue revolutionary groups, as well as our own 
Marxist-Humanist youth committee. Conference organ- 
izers assured a somewhat large audience through the 
booking of several big-name environmentalists such as 
Ralph Nader, Robert Redford, Helen Caldicott, Cesar 



Chavez and Jesse Jackson. However, even these big 
names cannot explain the massive outpouring of youth 
that shocked even the conference organizers. 

The conference was organized by the Student Envi- 
ronmental Action Coalition (SEAC), a national environ- 
mental concerns group with a fairly liberal agenda 
they’re calling a “Corporate Accountability Campaign.” 
Despite the immediately obvious limitations to this pro- 
gram, it shows a remarkably rapid shift to the left from 
the “personal responsibility” campaign which was so 
popular among liberal environmentalists during the 20th 
anniversary of Earth Day this past spring. 

1 Besides the huge plenary sessions which filled Assem- 
bly Hall, dozens of workshops were planned in advance 
covering such varied topics as “environmental justice,” 
“environmental philosophy and action,” eco-feminism, 
the media, and the “war at home” as well as the war in 
the Middle East, plus many others, 
f I attended two of the at least five workshops held 
bn the crisis in the Middle East. Over 300 partici- 
pants filled the workshops I attended. Many had or- 
ganized anti-war rallies on their campuses and were 
planning more for the future. Unfortunately, much of 
the discussion became limited to empirical analysis 
of the "causes of the conflict.” However, when I 
raised the issue of mass struggle against oppression 
both in the Middle East and at home, I got a lot of 
good response, and the discussions took a positive 
turn. About 30 people even got together after the 
evening concert to draft an anti-war statement which 
we wanted the conference as a whole to endorse. 

Russian/U.S. youth 
j act to resist war j 

The international scope of the youth movement j 
' against war and militarism was demonstrated on ] 

, Oct. 7 when several hundred people protested the j 
' draft outside the Defense Ministry in Moscow. 

I Speakers at the rally, which was held without offi- ! 
j cial permission, were cheered when they criticized j 
both the U.S. and the Soviet Union for stockpiling j 
weapons. 

One of the largest and most spirited contingents 
1 at the demonstration was the Moscow Committee 
for Youth Solidarity; who wore leather jackets cov- j 
ered with hand painted peace slogans and held 
' signs stating, “We Don’t Want to RBI, We Don’t i 
Want to Fight,” and “Communist Party Army, ■ 
1 Whom Do You Fight For?” ' A 

Thousands of youth throughout the USSR who 
ignored their draft orders last year lend credence to ; 

’’ these statements. Many youth refuse induction be- 
cause of. the Russian ehauvanism rampant in the 
f military that perpetuates brutal and sometimes 
f deadly hazing of ethnic minorities. 

This youth rebellion against Gorbachev’s military 
is paralleled by recent demonstrations in the U.S. 
against Bush’s drive to war in the Middle East. 
Marine Corporal Jeffrey Patterson is facing a gen- 
; era! court martial for sitting down on an aircraft 
■' hangar floor rather than board a plane to Saudi 
Arabia. Patterson said he was awakened to the im- 
perialist nature of the U.S. military by its racism 
and sexism which he discovered while stationed in 
Okinawa, South Korea and the Philippines. 

* He said, "exploitation and prostitution were 
rampant around our bases and sexism and neo-col- 
onialist eondenscension were the approved attitude 
r toward our hosts.” — Jim Guthrie 


What was most striking about the conference was the 
sheer number of people who, because they were looking 
for a way out of the polluting, repressive, and wasteful 
system of capitalism, were drawn to our table to engage 
us in detailed discussions of Marx, Fanon, Biko, and 
Luxemburg, as well as Dunayevskaya and the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism. 

What became clear to me, from the overwhleming in- 
terest and depth of the ongoing discussion at our table 
and in the workshops, was that there is a revolutionary 
undercurrent emerging in the youth movement that 
doesn’t separate environmental activism from searching 
for a pathway to the total uprooting of the exploitative 
conditions of life under capitalism and the creation of a 
completely new society. This stands in sharp contrast to 
the conference organizers, who worked hard throughout 
the conference trying to control the group and force the 
masses there to conform to their self-limiting view of a 
solution to the global crisis we face. — Participant 


(continued from page 4) 

position tendency, not a new form of organization, be- 
came especially troublesome once Hitler reached power. 
It is for this reason that I’m pausing on the years 1934- 
38 before turning to the concrete for us, 1986-87.... 

Whereas the 1985-86 Executive Session 4 says correctly 
that even the Absolute Method — that the process rather 
than the conclusion is the key — the Absolute Method is 
a pathway to the Absolute Idea which cannot be substi- 
tuted for by anything. 5 The whole truth is that the key 
to the Absolute Method, which remains the final path- 
way to that Idea, is that the dialectic of both is a single 
dialectic of both the objective and subjective situation. 
It is that alone which permits you to propose steps for 
the specific year, to pinpoint what is needed as tasks 
for that year. Otherwise you could start 1986-87 as if it 
wasn’t a question of pinpointing the new; that it was 
necessary to start all over again from your Particular, 
as if that was both origin and present urgency. 

Or take the one reference at the Executive Session 
1985-86 to what I listed as the Dialectic of the Party. 6 
For heaven sakes, what way of hiding the really new 
and making it appear as if it is the 1987 answer to 1902- 
03. 7 Believe me, I am not writing a new What Is to Be 
Done and taking that ground to answer the “opposite” 
to the elitist party. In a fundamental way the one who 
did the best rejection to 1902-03 — and that for 12 long 
years — is Lenin. Why [then] didn’t he listen to his own 
critique, especially when the 1905 Russian Revolution 
showed so new a form of organization from spontaneity 
to Soviets that it changed his very principle as to who 
brings socialism to whom, the intellectuals or the prole- 
tariat. 

Lenin didn’t generalize his whole 12-year critique but 
turned back to What Is to Be Done, let it be reprinted. 
All “Leninists,” including Trotsky, then declared that 
1903 form a Universal. This is what we have rejected 
and this concept of the elitist party will be totally up- 
rooted in the new book on the Dialectic of Organization. 

III. Organization , Organization, Organiza- 
tion — 1844, 1867-75-88, on the one hand, and 
the present concept of the book-to-be, "Dia- 
lectics of Organization: Philosophy, the 'Par- 
ty/ and Forms of Organization Bom Out oi 
Spontaneity 

Organization, be it of thought or of various forms of 
organization — committees, League, International Work- 
ingman’s Association — be it in Marx’s time or in ours, 
[is inseparable from] what Marx called “principles,” i.e., 
philosophy of revolution. In his Critique of the Gotha 
Program, [he] said that cannot be abandoned when one 
unites with another for action. In extending, elaborating 
this question of “principle,” Marx for the first time ven- 
tured to concretize his vision of the new society the day 
after the conquest of workers’ power, stressing that only 
when the divisions between country and city, between 
manual and mental labor will vanish, that is to say 
work will be an entirely new activity, not the duality of 
labor in capitalism but that unity of mental and manual 
which is the prime necessity of life. 

Now then, what is new with 1986 as against 1985? 
1985 after all summed up the body of ideas especially as 
concretized through the 1980s. In the 1980s we reached 
not just a new stage of Marxist-Humanist development, 
but what finally was resulting from treading the paths 
no one had tried before, the last three syllogisms in the 
whole of Hegel’s Encyclopedia of Philosophic Sciences 
that were being made so urgent by the actual new pas- 
sions and new forces from below that we saw it in our 
age and which produced globally Marxist-Humanism, 


4. This refers to Dunayevskaya’s speech to the Executive Session of 
the 1985 Convention of News and Letters Committees, entitled “The 
Self-Thinking Idea in a new concept of and relation to the dialectics of 
leadership, as well as the Self-Bringing Forth of Liberty.” See The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. XII, microfilm #10376-84. 

5. In her marginalia to this document, Dunayevskaya wrote “When I 
said Absolute Method is not Absolute Idea, it was not meant to say any 
other method can substitute for that.” 

6. This refers to the title of the planned book by Dunayevskaya, 
which she subsequently changed by the end of 1986 to “Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy: The ‘Party’ and Forms of Organization Born 
Out of Spontaneity.” 

7. 1902-03 are the years in which Lenin wrote What Is to Be Done. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

On. Sept. 26, students seized control of two university 
buildings at the predominantly Black and working class 
University of the District of Columbia demanding the 
resignation of 10 of 15 trustees for jeapordizing the 
quality of their education. Other demands endorsed by 
the faculty included making sure that the university 
complies with regional standards set by a regional ac- 
creditation board, extended library hours, child care for 
students’ children, and an amnesty for students and fac- 
ulty members participating in the protest. 

* * * 

After leaving a larger protest against Thatcher’s poll 
tax, 2,500 youth set out to march on the Brixton Prison 
in South London. Nine youths were injured and 91 ar- 
rested when the crowd stormed police barricades to the 
prison where a number arrested at the massive poll tax 
protest in March are being held. 


whether it was East Europe or Africa, Asia or Latin 
America.... 

One thing Philosophy and Revolution didn’t do is 
that the philosophic ambivalence of Lenin projected 
there was so fully on revolution that the ambivalence 
part was left undeveloped. That is to say, in rejecting 
the vanguard party to lead, we acted as if it was all 
only political, a politics we rejected, but it had no philo- 
sophic root; Lenin simply couldn’t get to the question of 
party at all in his State and Revolution. That certainly 
wasn’t true of Marx in the Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram when he spoke against unifying two parties for 
action (in this case, Lassalleans and Eisenachists); that 
was for Marx no reason for not concretizing and making* 
that the indispensable ground for a unified party build- 
ing. 

Whatever will be the “answer,” i.e., the “conclusion” 
of Dialectics of Organization, we cannot now know. It is 
high time, however, to dwell on the many “firsts” we 
established with the break from Johnsonism 8 and the 
establishment of News and Letters Committees: 

a) At the very first convention we established the 
uniqueness of the Black Dimension and voted Charles 
Denby to be co-editor with Johnny Zupan; Denby had 
not been anything but a columnist in Correspondence. 

b) The first publication [of News and Letters Com- 
mittees] was the mimeographed pamphlet which con- 
tained the first English translations of Lenin’s Abstract 
of Hegel’s Science of Logic and my 1953 “Letters on 
the Absolute Idea.” 9 

c) That first convention assigned me to finish what 
had been Marxism and State-Capitalism and became 
Marxism and Freedom. Crucial to that transformation 
of Marxism and State-Capitalism into Marxism and 
Freedom was the singling out of the new in the Ameri- 
can character represented by Abolitionism, both as past 
and as ongoing, in the new pages for freedom being 
written in East Europe, Montgomery Alabama and the "> 
two-way road between Africa and the U.S. 

d) For the first time ever, we adopted a Constitution 
with decentralized committees for News & Letters both 
as paper and as organization. 

e) Again for the first time ever, women as proletari- 
ans had been so crucial in our development that we had 
no less than three columns — Angela Terrano’s “The 
Working Day,” one by Jerry Kegg, and Ethel Dunbar’s 
“Way of the World.” 

f) Youth was made into a revolutionary category. * 

... Now then, only after you have absorbed and know 
that the only proof of absorbing is projecting what phil- 
osophy is, the philosophy of Marx’s Marxism, the dia- 
lectic of second negativity, and that it is indispensable 
for revolution- in- permanence, which necessitates organi- 
zational responsibility, and with it, organization, only 
then can you possibly see what leadership is for Marx- 
ist-Humanists (i.e., for News and Letters Committees). 
No other organizational experience could possibly have 
taught it. It is true that here too discontinuity is incom- 
plete without linking it to continuity, and that we have 
not come out of the clear blue sky. 

Whether Bolshevism or the 1960s was your first or- 
ganization.. ..the point now is this body of ideas called 
Marxist-Humanism as it developed from the 1950s and 
what is projected in 1986-87. The new book will make it 
clear how it is necessary to tread uncharted paths in or- 
ganization, as I found it necessary to do in philosophy. I 
have long ago stopped shedding tears over Lenin's atti- 
tude that the only ones to depend upon were the thin 
layer of Bolsheviks. Instead, the new book will show 
that, though he did see it in the Critique of the Gotha 
Program the philosophy of revolution, beginning with 
the need to smash the bourgeois state, he stopped short 
of the principle Marx said must not be aband ed in 
party building. t 


8. J.R. Johnson was the pseudonymn of C.L.R. James, who a’ g with 
Dunayevskaya was co-leader of the Johnson-Forest Tendency a; Corre- 
spondence Committees. Following the split between James and Dunay- 
evskaya early in 1955, Dunayevskaya founded News and Letters Com- 
mittees. 

9. Dunayevskaya’s 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” are available in 

The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two historic- 
philosophic writings by Raya Dunayevskaya. See ad, p. 7. 


Why post-Marx Marxists didn’t become 
continuators of Marx’s Marxism 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Deepening its imperialistic intrusion into the Persian 
Gulf, the Bush administration announced on Oct. 25 
that 100,000 more troops would be added to a force 
which already totals nearly 240,000. At 340,000, this nu- 
clearly-armed ground, air, and naval force would begin 
to approach in size the 500,000 troops the U.S. had in 
Vietnam in the 1960s. There has also been much open 
talk of a military strike at Iraq in November or Decem- 
ber, with casualty estimates running into the tens of 
thousands. 

For its part, Iraq’s murderous regime continues to dig 
in, laying minefields, threatening to use chemical weap- 
ons, and giving contradictory signals about whether it 
might eventually withdraw from most of Kuwait. But 
for the U.S., which shed no tears after Iraq’s chemical 
gas attacks on 200,000 Kurds or over Israel’s occupation 
of the West Bank, Gaza and a “security Zone” in Leba- 
non, control of the world’s oil supply by pro-U.S. re- 
gimes, not Iraqi aggression, is the issue in this conflict. 

The massive U.S. military build-up is one of the 
fruits of the Bush-Gorbachev rapprochement of 1989- 
90. It has ramifications globally, but especially in the 
Middle East. The most obvious of these is the new 
superpower pressure for an Arab-Israeli settlement, 
but it has also virtually given Lebanon over to Syria, 
which already has 40,000 troops there, and which 
has sent troops as well to Saudi Arabia as part of 
the U.S.-led "multi-national” forces. 

At least 800 people were killed in early October in 
Beirut in a battle where Syrian forces defeated neo-fas- 
cist Christian forces under the command of Gen. Michel 
Aoun. An implacable enemy of the PLO, Syria’s ruler 


Bush plans escalation of Gulf conflict 


Hafez Assad may make the huge Palestinian community 
in Lebanon his next target, as he has done on previous 
occasions, to murderous effect. This time, however As- 
sad has the open backing of both the U.S. and Russia. 
And Assad is a ruler who rivals even Saddam Hussein 
in both ambition and brutality. 

Buttressed by 240,000 U.S. troops, the Saudi rulers 
have also been throwing their weight around. Their 
most brutal action so far has been the expulsion order 
handed down to no less than 500,000 Yemenis in the 
kingdom, simply because the government of Yemen has 
dared to remain neutral in the conflict. 

There are also deep conflicts within the U.S.-led alli- 
ance. The King of Saudi Arabia appears to want a 
quick resolution, to prevent the destabilizing effect of 
non-Muslim troops in the country during the most im- 
portant Muslim holiday, Ramadan, which begins in 
March. Other factions among the Saudi rulers seem to 
want a compromise with Iraq. Russia, Japan and West 
Europe apparently want Bush to be more cautious. 
There is also much dissension in Syria and Egypt over 
government decisions to back the U.S. against Iraq. 

In the U.S. itself there is deep dissent, not only 
from establishment figures like Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
who have recommended caution, and from anti-war 
demonstrations, but also among U.S. troops in the 
field. The latter has been less publicized due to mili- 
tary controls and media self-censorship, but one U.S. 
reporter (New York Times, Oct. 18, 1990) was star- 
tled when a young soldier told him: "Tell George 
Bush to get off the golf course and come out here in 
the desert and drink some hot water with us.” An- 
other stated: "I had to come out here to find out 


what the Army really thinks I’m worth — nothin 
Why is it that when the U.S. economy goes bad y 
always go to war?” 

These troops, overwhelmingly working class, Blai 
and Latino, will be among those doing the dying, alon 
side thousands more Arab youth, if it comes to all o; 
war in the Arabian desert. 

• 

Tens of thousands of refugees from Kuwait and In 
are still waiting to return to their home countries. N« 
ther the United Nations, spouting human rights rhet 
ric, nor their own governments, plagued by growing u; 
employment at home, have done a great deal to help. 

Most of the refugees are workers from Asia. Whi 
some comprised a part of the managerial sector, mo 
were recruited to attend to Kuwait’s kitchens and be 
rooms, construction projects and daily labors from ft 
fighters to garage attendants. 

While most remitted to their countries a sum of wa 
es equaling much more than could be earned at hom 
they are leaving the Middle East with nothing, and r 
turning to destitute conditions. 

The majority of the 96,000 Sri Lankans in Kuwa 
had Worked as housemaids. The government hi 
talked about retraining them to work in the garmei 
industry, but in the meantime, many of the wome 
have gone into steep debt repayments to meet tl 
loans they took out to go to Kuwait in the fin 
place; ; 

Despite the daily threat of war and death in Kuwai 
many Bangladeshis, Filipinos, and others have decide 
to stay — and many others are migrating to the Midd 
East for the first time — because conditions at hoir 
have become so intolerable. 


Protests shake up Japan’s ‘stability’ 



El Salvador militarism 

On Oct. 18, the U.S. and Russia issued a unprecedent- 
ed joint statement on the civil war in El Salvador, call- 
ing for the rightist government and the Left guerrillas 
of the Faribundo Marti Liberation front (FMLN), to 
“refrain from military actions” and to “intensify their 
negotiations with a view toward reaching political agree- 
ments and a cease-fire as soon as possible.” Salvadoran 
military spokesman Col. Mauricio Vargas exulted, call- 
ing the statement “great news.” Gorbachev indicated he 
would pressure Cuba to cut off support to the FMLN. 

Even though the U.S. Congress has twice voted this 
year to cut aid to the Salvadoran military, this has not 
been agreed to by Bush. In any case, the military has 
* vast stockpiles of weapons. Far from curbing the feroci- 
ty of the military or the death squads, these new devel- 
opments seem only to have emboldened them. The mili- 
tary is hardly even going through the motions of inves- 
tigating the murders of six prominent Jesuits, their cook 
and her teenage daughter, during a rebel offensive one 
year ago. In addition, according to even an establish- 
ment paper like the New York Times (Oct. 23, 1990), 
“military officers are.. .privately discussing plans to 
round up and kill leftist civilians.” 


Protests in Japan have recently cracked the facade of 
“stability” there. In early October, low paid and highly 
exploited laborers in Osaka battled with police for five 
nights in their neighborhood of Airin. 

They described how police conspire with criminal 
bosses to exploit the workers through extortion, gam- 
bling and control of job assignments. In Airin, police 
can spy on the residents through television cameras 
mounted on high poles. One part-time construction 
worker stated, “The police treat us like garbage.” Airin 
marked the most serious riot in Japan in 20 years. 

A relatively small yet significant anti-war move- 
ment, including many students, has been protesting 
the growing Japanese intervention in the Persian 
Gulf. They have especially criticized the attempt to 
use the Persian Gulf build-up as a means to subvert 
the Japanese post-WW D constitution which prohibi- 
ts deployment of forces for anything other than self- 

Famine in the Sudan 

Up to 11 million Sudanese people face famine this 
winter, most of them in the non-Arab South where the 
African liberation movement — the Sudanese Peoples 
Liberation front (SPLF) — has been waging a struggle for 
autonomy for years. The government, led by Muslim 
General Omar Hassan al-Bashir, refuses to negotiate or 
even to allow food shipments from abroad to the South, 
where most of the population holds to Christian or tra- 
ditional African religious beliefs. 

The war goes on because of Northern domination 
over the South, including attempts to impose Muslim 
law. Gen. al-Bashir, who has supported Iraq in its con- 
frontation with the U.S., once reportedly sold food to 
Iraq for arms. He also seems bent on turning the Sudan 
into Africa’s first so-called “Islamic republic.” 


defense on Japanese soil. 

And on the eve of Nelson Mandela’s visit to Japan i 
late October, a group of Japanese protesters called f< 
the resignation of the Justice [sic] Minister, Seiroli 
Kajiyama, for his racist remarks equating foreign prost 
tutes in Tokyo with Afro-Americans “where the blacl 
came in and drove out the whites.” 

Islamic win in Pakistan 

Elections in Pakistan on Oct. 24 gave an overwheli 
ing victory to the conservative, military-backed Islam 
Democratic Alliance, led by Nawaz Sharif, over the lei 
of-center Pakistan Peoples Party, led by Benazir Bhc 
to. Bhutto and her supporters have charged massr 
fraud and voter intimidation, a charge confirmed anon 
mously by some Western diplomats. 

Bhutto, Pakistan’s first woman Prime Minister, w, 
swept into office in 1988 on a program of reform. H 
party, founded by her father Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, dre 
votes from the urban poor and the peasantry, especial 
in the impoverished southern province, Sind. Many 
Bhutto’s supporters wanted her to uproot the legacy 
over a decade of oppressive military rule under Gener 
Zia ul-Haq. Zia had executed Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, ai 
installed such “Islamic” practices as flogging prisone 
as well as the reactionary Hadood laws, which mal 
one man’s testimony in court equal to that of two wor 
en! 

Once in power, Bhutto disappointed her supporters 1 
not really challenging the military-conservative esta 
lishment. Women’s groups began to criticize her public 
in 1969 for never having repealed the Hadood laws. C 
the other hand, she did dismiss the military’s ham 
picked intelligence chief last year, an act which mi 
have sealed her fate. 

The military watched and waited. Suddenly, c 
Aug. 6, while the rest of the world focused on Ir£ 
and Kuwait, a "constitutional coup” was stage 
Without a vote in parliament or even a hearin 
Pakistan’s usually only ceremonial president di 
missed Bhutto for "corruption,” installed a ne 
Prime Minister of his (and the military’s) choosin 
and scheduled new elections. The U.S. said nothing 

Pakistan is the third largest recipient of U.S. foreq 
aidi (after Israel and Egypt), and continues as the bai 
fori the U.S.-backed Afghan rebels. On Aug. 14, the ne 
government agreed to support Bush’s military build-i 
in Saudi Arabia. Since then, they have kept Bhutto tie 
up in court on corruption charges. Now they will se« 
to put her in prison. 

Youth fight French cops 

Rioting by North African youth broke out in Octobi 
in Vaulx-en-Velin, France, a working class suburb i 
Lyon, after a youth riding on a motorcyle died in 
crash with a police car. The police car had suddenly ci 
off the motorcycle. For four days, hundreds of angi 
youth fought police with rocks, set fires and loot* 
stores in their neighborhood. One 19-year-old told r 
porters: “The cause of the explosion wasn’t that som 
one died in an accident. The reason was we had it up I 
here with the cops.” 

French police routinely harass North Africans, 
number have been killed by police under highly dubioi 
circumstances. Most of France’s two million North Afi 
cans live in poverty, holding the dirtiest and most und 
sirable jobs. Adding to the tension is the rise of tl 
neo-fascist National Front, which many police suppoi 
The National Front openly calls for the deportation 
all immigrants. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation— ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...firom 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


pound of Man’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Man 
Marxists to return to Man’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Man’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist- Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-H uman ism - A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: ‘It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




